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TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 


—~-oe 


TuE present work is a translation of the fourth and 
last edition of the first part of Dr. Zeller’s ‘ Philo- 
sophie der Griechen. That this part, containing the 
General Introduction to the entire subject and the his- 
tory of the earliest philosophers, should appear after 
others dealing with the later periods, is in some mea- 
sure to be regretted, because Greek Philosophy is best 
treated as a whole, and gains immensely by being 
studied in the order of development; yet those who 
are acquainted with the previously translated portions 
of Dr. Zeller’s work will be the more ready to weleome 
the introductory volume, without which, indeed, many 
things in the later philosophy, and in Dr. Zeller’s treat- 
ment of it, would have remained comparatively obscure. 

There is no need to speak highly of a work so well 
known. The translator has endeavoured to make her 
version as literal as possible, considering the require- 
ments of the English language and its deficiency in 
precise equivalents for German philosophical terms—a 
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deficiency giving rise to many difficulties which she 
cannot hope to have always successfully overcome. 

She desires to express her hearty thanks to Mr. 
Evetyn Axssort, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, for his valuable assistance in reading over the 
proof sheets, especially in regard to the Greek notes. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add, respecting the 
numerous references, that Vol. J. and II. stand for the 
volumes of the present translation, and Part I. II. and 
III. for the divisions of the German work. 


Cutrron : December 6, 1880. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO, when I published in its later form 
the first volume of this work, originally designed on 
a different plan, and a far more limited scale, I ex- 
plained in the following words the principles which 
had guided me in its composition: ‘In the treatment 
of my subject I have constantly kept in view the task 
which I proposed to myself in my first approaches to it ; 
viz. to maintain a middle course between erudite en- 
quiry and the speculative study of history: neither, on 
the one hand, to collect facts in a merely empirical 
manner; nor, on the other, to construct @ priori theories ; 
but through the traditions themselves, by means of cri- 
tical sifting and historical combination, to arrive at a 
knowledge of their importance and interdependence. 
This task, however, in regard to the pre-Socratic philo- 
sophy was rendered peculiarly difficult by the character 
of the sources and the divergencies of modern opinions 
respecting them: it was impossible adequately to fulfil 
it without a number of critical discussions, often 
descending to the minutest details. .That the clearness 
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of the historical exposition, however, might not be 
thereby impaired, I have consigned these discussions 
as much as possible to the notes, where also the testi- 
monies and references respecting the authorities find 
a fitting place. But the writings from which these are 
taken are many, and some of them difficult to obtain, 
so that it has often been necessary to give the quota- 
tions at length to make it possible for the reader to test 
the authenticity of my exposition without an unwarrant- 
able expenditure of time. Thus the amount of notes, 
and consequently the size of the whole volume, have 
increased to a considerable extent ; but I hope I have 
chosen rightly in attending before all things to the 
scientific requirements of the reader, and in doubtful 
cases preferring to economise his time rather than the 
printer’s paper.’ 

I have kept to the same points of view in the pre- 
paration of the following volumes, and of the new 
editions which have since become necessary. The hope 
that I have therein adopted the proper course has heen 
fully justified by the reception given to my work ; and 
though the principle (not previously quite unknown to 
‘me) has recently been pressed upon my attention, that the 
ancient philosophers must be treated philosophically, 
I have never yet been able to convince myself that the 
method hitherto pursued by me has been a mistake. I 
still hold, more strongly than ever, that the philosophic 
apprehension of systems of philosophy (which, however, 
must be distinguished from philosophic criticism) en- 
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tirely coincides with the historic apprehension of them. 
I can never indeed consider that a proper history has 
been written if the author has stopped short at the bare 
enumeration of isolated doctrines and statements without 
enquiring as to their centre of gravity, examining their 
interconnection, or tracing out their exact meaning; 
without determining their relation and importance 
to the various systems collectively. But, on the other 
hand, I must protest against the misuse of the noble 
name of philosophy for the purpose of depriving his- 
torical phenomena of their distinctive character, of 
forcing upon the ancient philosophers inferences which 
they expressly repudiate, of effacing the contradictions 
and supplying the lacune of their systems with adjuncts 
that are pure inventions. The great phenomena of the 
past are much too great in my eyes for me to suppose 
that I could do them any service by exalting them above 
their historical conditions and limitations. In my 
opinion, such a false idealisation makes them smaller 
instead of greater. At all events, nothing can thereby 
be gained for historic truth, before which every predi- 
lection for particular persons and schools must give way. 
Whoever would expound a philosophic system must re- 
produce the theories held by its author in the connection 
which they had in his mind. This we can only learn 
from the testimony of the philosophers themselves, and 
from the statements of others concerning their doctrines; 
but, in comparing these testimonies, in examining their 
authenticity and credibility, in completing them by in- 
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ferences and combinations of various kinds, we must be 
careful to remember two things: in the first place, the 
inductions which carry us beyond direct testimony must 
in each case be founded on the totality of evidence in 
our possession ; and when a philosophic theory seems to 
us to require certain further theories, we must always 
examine whether other portions of the author’s system, 
quite as important in his estimation, do not stand in the 
way. Secondly, we must enquire whether we are justi- 
fied in supposing that the philosopher we are considering 
propounded to himself the questions which we are pro- 
pounding to him, returned to himself the answers which 
we derive from other statements of his, or himself drew 
the inferences which to us appear necessary. To. pro- 
ceed in this spirit of scientific circumspection has been 
at any rate my own endeavour. To this end, as will be 
seen in the later no less than in the earlier editions of my 
work, I have also tried to learn from those writers who 
here and there, on points of greater or lesser importance, 
have differed from me. If I am indebted to these writers 
for many things that have assisted in the completion 
and correction of my exposition, it will nevertheless be 
understood that, in all essential points, I could only re- 
main true to my own view of the pre-Socratic philo- 
sophy, and have defended that view as persistently and 
decidedly as the interest of the subject demanded, 
against objections which seemed to me unconvincing 
and untenable. 

I dedicated the second edition of the present work 
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to my father-in-law, Dr. F. Cur. Baur, of Tubingen. 
In the third I was obliged to omit the dedication, 
because he to whom it was addressed was no longer 
among us. But I cannot refrain from recalling in this 
place, with affection and gratitude, the memory of a 
man who was not only to me in all personal relations 
a friend and father, but also, in regard to my scientific 
labours, has left for me and for all his disciples a shining 
example of incorruptible love of truth, untiring ‘perse- 
verance in research, inexhaustible diligence, penetrative 
criticism, and width and coherence in the treatment of 
history. 


Beriin: October 18, 1876. , 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS 


IN ITS 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT, 





INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I. 
AIM, SCOPE,AND METHOD OF THE PRESENT WORK. 


Tae term Philosophy, as in use among the Greeks, 
varied greatly in,its meaning and compass.' Originall 
it denoted_all and_all effort in the 





direction of culture ;* even as codia, the word from 
which it 1s derived, was applied to every art and every 
kind of knowledge. A more restricted significance 
seems first to have been given to it in the time of the 
Sophists, when it became usyal to seek after a wider 
knowledge by means of more special and adequate 





1 Cf. the valuable evidence of 
Haym in Ersch and Gruber’s Alige- 
meine Encyhlopaedie, sect. iii. b. 24, 
Pp. 3 sqq. 

? Thus Croesus says to Solon 
(Herodotus, i. 30) that he had heard 
ds pidocopewy viv modAdhy Oeuplys 
eivexev éweAhAvOas. Similarly, Pe- 
ticles (Thucydides, ii. 40), in the 
funeral oration : piAonarotpey yup 
her’ ebreAclas nal prAocopotpey Bvev 

wat Tr 


padaxtas. The same vague use of 
the word is long after to be met 
with even among writers who are 
not ‘unacquainted with the stricter 
sense. 

8 Cf. Aristotle’s Eth. Nic. vi. 7, 
sub init., and the verse quoted by 
him from the Homeric Margites. 
Cf. also infra, the section’ on the 
Sophists. 
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instruction than ordinary education and the unmethodi- 
cal routine of practical‘life could of themselves afford.’ 
By Philosophy was now understood the study of things 
of the mind, pursued not as an accessory employment 
and matter of amusement, but exclusively and as a 
separate vocation. The word Philosophy, however, was 
not as yet limited to philosophic science in its present 
acceptation, nor even to science in general, for which 
other designations were much more in vogue: to philo- 
sophise was to study, to devote oneself to any theoretic 
activity.2 Philosophers in the narrower sense, down to 
the time of Socrates, were ordinarily designated as wise 
men or Sophists,? and, more precisely, as physicists.‘ 

A more definite use of the word is first met with in 
Plato. Plato-calls that_man a philosopher who in his 
speculation and his practice has regard to essence, and 
not to appearance ; Philosophy, as he apprehends it, is 











* Pythagoras indeed, according 
to a well-known anecdote, had pre- 
viously assumed the name of phi- 
losopher ; but the story is in the 
first. place uncertain ; and in the 
second it keeps the indeterminate 
sense of the word according to 
which philosophy signified all 
striving after wisdom. 

2 The expression, for example, 
in Xenophon (Mem. iv. 2, 23) has 
this sense; for the philosophy of 
Euthydemus (according to section 
1) consists in his studying the wri- 
tings of the poets and Sophists ; 
and similarly in Conv. 1, 5, Socrates 
‘compares himself, as abroupyds THis 
prrocoplas, with Callias, the disci- 
ple of the Sophists. Also in Cyrop. 
vi. 1,41, prAovopety means generally 
to cogitate, to study. Isocrates uses 


it in this way (Paneg.c. 1) when he 
calls his own activity thy wep) rods 
Aéyous diAovoplay, or even simply 
pirocopla, prrogopety (Panath. c. 4, 
5, 8; wep) avridoc, 181-186, 271, 
285 and elsewhere. Plato himself 
adopts this wider meaning in 
Gorgias 484 C and 485 A sqq., 
Protagoras 335 D, Lysis 213 D. 
Cf. also the commencement of the 
Menexenus. 

8 This name was given, for in- 
stance, to the seven wise men, to 
Solon, Pythagoras and Socrates; 
also to the pre-Socratic natural 
philosophers. Vide infra, loc. cit. 

4 ductal, puowdrdyor, the recog- 
nised name for the philosophers 
especially of the Ionian schools, 
and those connected with them, 
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the elevation of the mind towards true Reality,—the 
scientific cognition and moral exposition of the idea. 
Finally, Aristotle still further limits the.sphere of Philo- 
sophy, by wholly excluding from it practical activity ; 
but he Huctuates between.....AnWLder...and,..a. narrower 
definition. According to the.wider;Philosophy includes 
all” scientific knowledge and research 3 ; according to the 
narrower, it is restricted to enquiries concerning the ulti- 
maté caiises of ‘things, the so-called’ «First Philosophy.’ 

““Searcely, however, had this beginning been made 
towards a precise determination of Philosophy when 
the attempt was ayain abandoned; Philosophy in the 
post-Aristotelian schools is sometimes exclusively de- 
fined as the practice of wisdom, the art of happiness, 
the science of life ; sometimes it is hardly discriminated 
from the empirical sciences, and sometimes confounded 
with mere erudition. This confusion was promoted, 
not only by the learned tendencies of the Peripatetic 
school and of the whole Alexandrian period, but also 
and more especially by Stoicism, since Chrysippus had 
included in the circle of his so-called philosophical 
enquiries the arts of grammar, music, &c., while his 
very definition of Philosophy, as the science of things 
divine and human, must have rendered difficult any 
precise limitation of its domain.' After this period 
science became more and more involved with mythology 
and theological poetry, to the increasing disturbance of 
the boundaries of both these spheres ; and the concep- 














1 Appealing to this definition, mathy, says he, is the business of a 
Strabo, at the opening of his work, philosopher. Further authorities 
declares geography to be an essen- for the above will be given in the 
tial part of philosophy; for poly- course of this work. 


~~ pe 
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tion of Philosophy soon lost all distinctness. On the 
one hand, the Neo-Platonists regarded Linus and 
Orpheus as the first of philosophers, the Chaldean 
oracles as the primitive sources of the highest wisdom, 
and the sacred rites, asceticism and theurgic superstition 
of their school as the true philosophy; on the other, the 
Christian theologians, with equal right, glorified mo- 
nastic life as Christian philosophy, and gave to the 
various sects of monks, including even the Shepherd 
Booxol, a name which Plato and Aristotle had reserved 
for the highest activity of the human intellect! 

But it is not merely the name which is wanting in 
accurate limitation and fixity of import. Uncertainty 
of language usually implies uncertainty of thought, and 
the present case forms no exception. If the extent of 
the term Philosophy was only gradually settled, Philo- 
sophy itself only gradually appeared as a specific form 
of intellectual life. If the word fluctuates between a 
wider and a narrower significance, Philosophy similarly 
fluctuates; being sometimes restricted to a definite 
scientific sphere, and sometimes mingled with alien 
ingrediénts of various kinds. The pre-Socratic Philo- 
sophy developed itself. partly..in connection with.mytho- 


logical ideas. Even for Plato the mythus is a necessity, 
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= pirogopely and pidocodla are 
the ordinary terms employed at 
that period to designate the ascetic 
life and its various forms; so that, 
for example, Sozomenus, in the case 
above mentioned (Hist. Eccles. vi. 
33), concludes his statement about 
the Booxot with the words kat of 
piv pde epirogéspour. Christianity 
itself is not unfrequently called 
grooogia; thus Melito, in Euse- 


bius’s Church History, iv. 26, 7, 
speaks of the Judaic-Christian re- 
ligion as 4 Kaé’ juas pidrogopla. 
Philo similarly (quod omnis pro- 
bus liber, 877 C, D; vita contemplat. 
893 D) describes the theology of 
the Essenes and Therapeute, with 
its allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, as piAogo¢ei, wérpios 
pirosogla, 
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and after the period of Neo-Pythagoreism, polytheistic 
theology acquires such an influence over Philosophy 
that Philosophy at last becomes merely the interpreter 
of theological traditions. With the Pythagoreans, 
the Sophists, Socrates, the Cynics and the Cyrenaics, 
scientific speculation was connected with practical en- 
quiries, which these philosophers did not themselves 
discriminate from their science. Plato reckons moral 
conduct as much a part of Philosophy as knowledge ; 
while after Aristotle, Philosophy was so increasingly 
regarded from the practical point of view, that it ulti- 
mately became identified with moral culture and true 
religion. Lastly, among the Greeks, the sciences (in 
the moderri acceptation of the term) were only. by..slow 
degrees, and at no time, very.accurately,.ciscriminated 
from Philosophy. Philosophy in Greece is not merely 
“the central point towards which all scientific efforts 
converge; it is, originally, the whole which includes 
them in itself. The sense of form peculiar to the Greek 
cannot let him rest in any partial or isolated view of 
~things ; moreover, his knowledge was at first so limited 
that he was far less occupied than we are with the study 
of the particular. From the outset, therefore, his glance 
was directed to the totality of things, and it was only 
by little and little that particular sciences separated 
theniselves from this collective science. Plato himself, 
excluding the mechanical and practical arts, recognises 
only Philosophy and the various branches of mathematics 
as sciences proper; indeed, the treatment he claims for 
mathematics would make it simply a part of Philo- 
sophy. Aristotle includes under Philosophy, besides 
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mathematics, all his physical enquiries, deeply as these 
enter into the study of the particular. It was only in 
the Alexandrian period that the special sciences attained 
to independent cultivation. We find, however, among 
the Stoics, as well as the Peripatetics, that philosophic 
enquiry was blended with, and often hampered by, a 
great mass of erudition and empirical observations. In 
the eclecticism of the Roman period, this erudite 
element was still more prominent; and though the 
founder of Neo-Platonism confined himself strictly to 
questions of pure philosophy, his school, in its reliance 
on the authorities of antiquity, was apt to overlade 
its philosophic expositions with a superabundance of 
learning. 

If, then, we are to include in the history of Greek: 
Philosophy all that was called’ Philosophy -by the: 
Greeks, or that is brought forward in philosophic writ- 
ings, and exclude all that does not expressly bear the. 
name, it is evident that the boundaries of our exposition - 
will be in part too narrow, and in part, and for the most: 
part, much too wide. If, on the other hand, we are to 
treat of Philosophy in itself, as we find it in Greece, 
whether called Philosophy or not, the question arises 
how it is to be recognised and how we are to distinguish 
it from what is not Philosophy. It is clear that such a 
test can only lie in the conception formed of Philosophy. 
This conception, however, changes with the philosophic 
standpoint of individuals and of whole periods; and 
thus it would appear that the sphere of the history of 
Philosophy must constantly change in like manner and 
in the same proportion, The dilemma lies in the 
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nature of things and is in no way to be avoided ; least 
of all by basing our procedure, not on fixed conceptions, 
but on confused impressions, and indefinite, perhaps 
contradictory, ideas; or by trusting, each writer for 
himself, to an obscure historical sense to determine 
how much he shall include in his exposition or reject 
from it. For if philosophic conceptions alter, subjective 
impressions alter yet more, and the only resource that 
would at last remain to us in this uncertain method— 
namely, a reference to learned usage—would not improve 
matters from a scientific point of view. One thing, at 
any rate, follows from these reflections. We must have, 
as the basis of our exposition, as true and exhaustive a 
theory as we can of the essence of Philosophy. That 
this is not altogether impracticable, and that some 
degree of unanimity is attainable on the subject, there 
is all the more reason to hope, because we are here 
concerned not with the terms and constituents of any 
one philosophic system, but with the general and formal 
conception of Philosophy, as it is assumed, tacitly, or 
in express terms, in every system. Different opinions 
are possible, to some extent, even here; but this diffi- 
culty is common to all walks of knowledge. We can 
only, each one of us according to his ability, seek out 
the truth, and leave what we find to be corrected, if 
necessary, by advancing science. 

How Philosophy is to be defined, is therefore a 
question which philosophic science alone can answer. I 
must here confine myself to a statement of the results 
at which I have arrived in regard to the matter, so far 
as this is necessary for the task I have in hand. I con- 
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sider Philosophy, first, as a purely theoretic activity; 
that is, an activity which is solely concerned with the 
ascertainment of reality; and from this point of view, 
I exclude from the conception and history of Philosophy 
all practical or artistic efforts as such, irrespective of 
their possible connection with any particular theory of 
the world. I next define Philosophy more precisely as 
science. I see in it not merely thought, but thought 
that is methodical, and directed in a conscious manner 
to the cognition of things in their interdependence. 
By this characteristic, I distinguish it as well from the 
unscientific reflection of daily life as from the religious 
md poetical view of the world. Lastly, I find the dis- 
iinction between Philosophy and other sciences is this :— 
chat all other sciences aim at the exploration of some 
specific sphere, whereas Philosophy has in view the 
sum total of existence as a whole, seeks to know the 
individual in its relation to the whole, and by the laws 
of the whole, and so to attain the correlation of all 
snowledge. So far, therefore, as this aim can be shown 
50 exist, so far and no farther I should extend the do- 
nain of the history of Philosophy. That such an aim 
was not clearly evident from the beginning, and was at 
first abundantly intermingled with foreign elements, we 
aave already seen, nor can we wonder at it. But this 
aeed not prevent our abstracting from the aggregate of 
Sreek intellectual life all that bears the character of 
Philosophy, and considering it in and for itself, in its 
ristorical manifestation. There i is, indeed, some danger, 
n this mode of procedure, of doing violence to the 
ictual historical connection; but this danger we may 
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escape by allowing, full weight to such considerations as 
the following : the! constant interminglement of philo- 
sophic with other elements; the gradual nature of the 
development by which science won for itself an inde- 
pendent existence; the peculiar character of the later 
syncretism; the importance of Philosophy for culture 
in general, and its dependence on existing conditions. 
If due account be taken of these circumstances, if in 
the several systems we are careful to distinguish what 
is philosophical from what is merely accessory, and to- 
measure the importance of the individual, in regard to 
the development of philosophic thought, by the precise 
standard and concept of Philosophy, the claims of 
historic completeness and scientific exactitude will be 
equally satisfied. 

The object of our exposition having been thus 
determined on one of its sides, and the Philosophy of 
the Greeks clearly distinguished from the phenomena 
akin to it and connected with it, there remains the 
farther question as to the extent and boundaries of 
Greek Philosophy; whether we are to seek it only 
among the members of the Greek race, or in the whole 
field of Hellenic culture; and, in the latter case, how 
the area of that field is to be determined. This is, of 
course, more or less optional; and it would in itself be 
perfectly legitimate either to close the history of Greek 
science with its passage into the Roman and Oriental 
world, or, on the other hand, to trace its effects down 
to our own time. It seems, however, most natural to 
call Philosophy Greek, so long as there is in it a pre- 
ponderance of the Hellenic element over the foreign, 
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and whenever that proportion is reversed to abandon 
the name. As the former is the case not only with the 
Greco-Roman Philosophy, but also with the Neo- 
Platonists and their predecessors; as even the Judaic- 
Alexandrian school is much more closely related to the 
contemporary Greek Philosophy, and had much more 
influence on its development, than any phenomenon of 
the Christian world, I include this school in the compass 
of the present exposition. On the other hand, I exclude 
from it the Christian speculation of the first centuries, 
for there we see Hellenic science overpowered by a new 
principle in which it henceforth lost its specific character. 

The scientific treatment of this historical material 
must necessarily follow the same laws as the writing of 
history in general. Our task is to ascertain and to 
expound what has happened ; a philosophic construction 
of it, even if this were possible, would not be the affair 
of the historian. But such a construction is not 
possible, for two reasons. First, because no one will 
ever attain to so exhaustive a conception of humanity, 
and so exact a knowledge of all the conditions of its 
historical development, as to justify his deducing from 
thence the particulars of its empirical circumstances, 
and the changes undergone by these in time; and next, 
because the course of history is not of such a mature 
that it can be made the object of an @ priori con- 
struction. For history is essentially the product of the 
free activity of individuals, and though in this very 
activity an universal law is working, and through this 
activity fulfilling itself, yet none of its special effects, 
and not even the most important phenomena of history 
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in all their particular features, can be fully explained 
from the point of view of & priori necessity. The 
actions of individuals are subject to that contingency 
which is the heritage of the finite will and under- 
standing; and if from the concurrence, the collision, 
and the friction of these individual actions, a regular 
course of events as a whole is finally produced, neither 
the particular in this course, nor even the whole, is at 
any point absolutely necessary. All is necessary in so 
far only as it belongs to the general progress, the logical 
framework as it were of history; while as to its chrono- 
logical manifestation, all is more or less contingent. So 
closely are the two elements interwoven with each 
other that it is impossible, even in our reflections, 
wholly to separate them. The necessary accomplishes 
itself by a number of intermediaries, any one of which 
might be conceived other than it is; but, at the same 
time, the practised glance can detect the thread of 
historical necessity in notions and actions apparently 
the most fortuitous ; and from the arbitrary conduct of 
men who lived hundreds and thousands of years ago, 
circumstances may have arisen which work on us with 
all the. strength of such a necessity.! The sphere of 
history, therefore, is distinct in its nature from that of 
Philosophy. Philosophy has to seek out the essence of 
things, and the general laws of events; history has to 
exhibit definite given phenomena of a certain date, 
and ‘to explain them by their empirical conditions. 


1 A more particular discussion moral order of the world.—Theolo- 
of these questions will be found gisches Jakrbuch, v. vi. (1846 and 
in my dissertation on the freedom 1847); cf. especially vi. 220 sqq.; 
of the human will, on evil, andthe 253 sqq. 
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Each of these sciences requires the other, but neither 
can be supplanted by or substituted for the other ; nor 
in its procedure can the history of Philosophy take the 
same course that would be applicable to the formation 
of a philosophic system. To say that the historical 
sequence of the philosophic systems is identical with 
the logical sequence of the concepts which characterise 
them,! is to confound two very different things. Logic, 
as Hegel conceived it, has to expound the pure cate- 
gories of thought as such; the history of Philosophy is 
concerned with the chronological development of human 
thought. If the course of the one were to coincide with 
that of the other, this would presuppose. that logical 
or, more precisely, ontological conceptions form the 
essential content of all systems of Philosophy; and that 
these conceptions have been attained in the progress 
of history from the same starting-point, and in the 
same order as in the logical construction of pure con- 
cepts. But this is not the case. Philosophy is not 
merely Logic or Ontology; its object is, in a general 
sense, the Real. The various philosophic systems show 
us the sum total of the attempts hitherto made to gain 
a scientific view of the world. Their content, therefore, 
cannot be reduced to mere logical categories without 


1 Hegel’s Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, i. 48. Against this asser- 
tion objections were raised by me 
in the Jahrbiicher der Gegenwart, 
1848, p. 209, sq.; and by Schweg- 
ler in his Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, p. 2 sq.; which objections 
I repeated in the second edition of 
the present work. This gave occa- 
sion to Herr Monrad, professor at 


Christiania, in a letter addressed 
to me, bearing the title De vi logice 
rationis in deserihenda philosophie 
historia (Christiania, 1860), to de- 
fend the proposition of Hegel. In 
consequence of this treatise, which 
I cannot here examine in detail, I 
have made some changes in the 
form of my discussion, and also 
some additions, 
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depriving it of its specific character and merging it 
in the universal. Moreover, while speculative Logic 
_ begins with the most abstract conceptions, in order 
‘Wetiee to attain to others more concrete, the historical 
development of philosophic thought starts with the 
consideration of the concrete, first in external nature, 
then in man, and leads only by degrees to logical and 
metaphysical abstractions. The law of development 
also is different in Logic and in History. Logic is 
occupied merely with the internal relation of concepts, 
irrespective of any chronological relation; History treats 
of the changes effected in course of time in the notions 
of mankind. Progress, from anterior to posterior con- 
cepts, is regulated, in the former case, exclusively 
according to logical points of view; each conclusion is 
therefore linked to the next that is properly deducible 
from it by.thought. In the latter case, progression 
takes place according to psychological motives; each 
philosopher constructs out of the doctrine inherited 
from his predecessors, and each period out of that 
handed down to it by tradition, whatever their own 
apprehension of the doctrine, their modes of thought, 
experiences, knowledge, necessities, and scientific re- 
sources enable them to.construct ; but this may possibly 
be something quite other than what we, from our stand- 
point, should construct out of it. Logical consequence 
can only regulate the historical progress of Philosophy 
to the extent that it is recognised by the philosophers, and 
the necessity of following it acknowledged; how far that 
is the case depends on all the circumstances by which 
scientific convictions are conditioned. Over and above 
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what may be directly or indirectly derived from the earlier 
Philosophy, either by inference or polemic, a decisive in- 
fluence is often exercised in this respect by the conditions 
and necessities of practical life, by religious inter: 4“-”--2 
by the state of empirical knowledge and general uv dure, 
It is impossible to regard all systems as merely the 
consequences of their immediate predecessors, and no 
system which contributes special thoughts of its own 
can in its origin and contents be thus restricted. What 
is new in those thoughts arises from new experiences 
having been made, or new points of view gained for 
such as had been previously made; aspects and elements 
of these which before were unnoticed are now taken 
into account, and some particular moment is invested 
with another meaning than heretofore. Far, then, from 
assenting to the Hegelian position, we must rather 
maintain that no system of Philosophy is so constituted 
that its principle may be expressed by a purely logical 
conception; not one has formed itself out of its pre- 
decessors simply according to the law of logical progress. 
Any survey of the past will show us how impossible it is to 
recognise, even approximately, the order of the Hegelian 
or any other speculative logic in the order of the philo- 
sophic systems, unless we make out of them something 
quite different from what they really are. This attempt 
is, therefore, a failure both in principle and practice, and 
the truth it contains is only the universal conviction 
that the development of history is internally governed 
by regular laws. 

This conviction, indeed, the history of Philosophy 
ought on no account to renounce; we need not confine 
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ourselves to the mere amassing and critical testing of 
traditions, or to that unsatisfactory pragmatic pro- 
cedure which is content to explain particulars severally 
in reference to individual personalities, circumstances 
and, ijituences, but attempts no explanation of the 
whole as such. Our exposition must, of course, be 
grounded upon historical tradition, and all that it treats 
of must either be directly contained in tradition, or 
derived from it by strictest deduction. But it is impos- 
sible even to establish our facts, so long as we regard 
them merely in an isolated manner. Tradition is not 
itself fact ; we shall never succeed in proving its trust- 
worthiness, in solving its contradictions, in supplying its 
lacune, if we do not keep in view the connection of 
single facts, the concatenation of causes and effects, the 
place of the individual in the whole. Still less, how- 
ever, is it possible to understand facts, apart from this 
interconnection, or to arrive at a knowledge of their 
essential nature and historical importance. Where, 
lastly, our exposition is concerned with scientific sys- 
tems, and not merely with, opinions and events, there 
the very nature of the subject demands, more urgently 
than in other cases, that the particular shall be studied 
in relation to the aggregate ; and this demand can only 
be satisfied by the concatenation of every particular 
known to us through tradition, or deducible from 
tradition, into one great whole. 

The first point of unity is constituted by indi- 
viduals. Every philosophic opinion is primarily the 
thought of some particular man, and is, therefore, to 
be explained by his intellectual character and the cir- 
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cumstances under which it was formed. Our first task, 
then, will be to unite the opinions of each philosopher 
into a collective whole, to show the connection of those 
opinions with his philosophic character, and to enquire 
into the causes and influences by which they were 
originally conditioned. That is to say, we must first 
ascertain the principle of each system, and explain how 
it arose; and then consider how the system was the out- 
come of the principle: for the principle of a system is 
the thought which most clearly and fundamentally ex- 
presses the specific philosophic character of its author, 
and forms the focus of union for.all his views. Every 
individual thing in a system cannot, of course, be ex- 
plained by its principle; all the knowledge which a 
philosopher possesses, all the convictions which he forms 
(often .long before his scientific thoughts become 
matured), all the conceptions which he has derived 
from multifarious experiences, are not brought even by 
himself into connection with his philosophic principles ; 
accidental influences, arbitrary incidents, errors and 
faults of reasoning are constantly interposing them- 
selves, while the gaps in the records and accounts often 
prevent our pronouncing with certainty on the original 
connection of the various constituents of a doctrine. All 
this lies in the nature of things; but our problem must 
at any rate be kept in view until we have exhausted all 
the means in our power for its solution. 

The individual, however, with the mode of thought 
peculiar to him, does not stand alone; others ally them- 
selves with him, and he allies himself with others; 
others come into collision with him, and he comes into 
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collision with others; schools of philosophy are formed 
having with each other various relations of dependence, 
agreement, and contradiction. As the history of Philo- 
sophy traces out these relations, the forms with which 
it is concerned divide themselves into larger or smaller 
groups. We perceive that it is only in this definite 
connection with others that the individual became and 
effected that which he did become and effect; and 
hence arises the necessity of explaining the specific 
character and importance of the individual by reference 
to the group which includes him. But even such an 
' explanation as this will not in all respects suffice; for 
each individual, besides the characteristics common to 
his class, possesses much that is peculiar to himself. 
He not only continues the work of his predecessors, but. 
adds something new to it, or else disputes their pre- 
suppositions and conclusions. The more important, 
however, a personality has been, and the farther its 
historical influence has extended, the more will its 
individual character, even while opening out new paths, 
disappear and lose itself in the universal and necessary 
course of history. For the historical importance of the 
individual depends upon his accomplishing that which 
is required by an universal need ; and so far only as this 
is the case, does his work become part of the general 
possession. The merely individual in man is also the 
transitory ; the individual can only work in an abiding 
manner and on a grand scale when he yields himself 
and his personality to the service of the universal, and 
executes with his particular activity a part of the 
common work, 
VOL. I. c 
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But if this hold good of the relation of individuals 
to the spheres to which they belong, is it not equally 
true of the relation of these spheres to the greater 
wholes in which they are comprehended? Each nation 
and, generally speaking, each historically coherent por- 
‘tion of mankind, has the measure and direction of its 
spiritual life traced out for it, partly by the inherent 
specific qualities of its membets, and partly by the 
physical and historical conditions that determine its 
development. No individual, even if he desires it, can 
withdraw himself from this common character; and he 
who is called to a great sphere of historical action will 
not desire it, for he has no ground for his activity to 
work on except in the whole of which he is a member ; 
and from this whole, and thence only, there flows to him 
by numberless channels, for the most part unnoticed, 
the supplies by the free utilization of which his own 
spiritual personality is formed and maintained. But 
for the same reason all individuals are dependent on the 
past. Each is a child of his age as well as of his nation, 
and as he will never achieve anything great if he does 
not work in the spirit of his nation,! so surely will he fail 
unless he stands on the ground of all previous historical 
acquirement. If, therefore, the spiritual store of man- 
kind, as the work of self-active beings, is always subject 
to change, this change is of necessity continuous ; and 
the same law of historical continuity holds good also of 
each smaller sphere, so far as its natural development is 
not hindered by external influences. In this process of 


1 Or of the whole to which he belongs—his church, school, or what- 
ever it may be. 
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development each period has the advantage of the cul- 
ture and experience of the previous periods; the historic 
development of mankind, therefore, is upon the whole a 
development towards ever higher culture—a progression, 
But particular nations, and entire groups of nations, 
may nevertheless be thrown back into lower stages by 
external misfortunes, or their own internal exhaustion ; 
important tracts of human culture may long lie fallow ; 
progress. itself may at first be accomplished in an in- 
direct manner, through the breaking up of some imper- 
fect form of civilisation. In defining, then, the law 
of historical progress in its application to particular 
phenomena, we must be careful to explain progress 
merely as the logical development of those qualities 
and conditions which are originally inherent in the 
character and circumstances of a nation, or field of 
culture. This development in every individual case is 
not necessarily an improvement; there may come dis- 
turbances and seasons of decay, in which a nation or a 
form of civilisation ceases to exist, and other forms 
work their way forward, perhaps painfully and by long 
and circuitous paths, to carry on the development of 
history. Here, too, a law is present in the historic 
evolution, inasmuch as its general course is determined 
by the nature of things; but this law is not so simple, 
nor this course so direct, as we might have anticipated. 
Moreover, as the character and sequence of the historic 
periods are the result of law and not of chance, the 
same may be said of the order and character of the 
various developments contained in them. Not that 
these developments can be constructed @ priori in 
c2 
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reference to the general concept of the sphere in ques- 
tion; that of the State, for instance, or Religion, or 
Philosophy. But for each historic whole, or for each of 
its periods of development, a definite course is marked 
out by its own fundamental character, by its external 
circumstances, by its place in history. That the course 
thus prescribed by existing conditions should be ac- 
tually followed, is not more wonderful than the fulfil- 
ment of any other calculation of probabilities. For, 
though accidental circumstances often give an impulse 
and a direction to the activity of individuals, it is 
natural and necessary that among a great number of 
men there should be a variety of dispositions—of cul- 
ture, of character, of forms of activity, of external con- 
ditions—sufficient to furnish representatives of all the 
different tendencies possible under the given circum- 
‘stances. It is natural and necessary that each historical 
phenomenon should either, by attraction or repulsion, 
evoke others which serve to supplement it; that the 
various dispositions and forces should display themselves 
in action; that all the different views of a question 
that may be taken should be stated, and all the different 
methods of solving given problems should be tried. In 
a word, the regular course and organic articulation of 
history are not an @ priort postulate; but the nature 
of historic conditions and the constitution of the human 
mind involve that the historic development should, not- 
withstanding all the contingency of the individual, 
follow, on the whole and in the main, a fixed law; and 
to recognize the working of such regularity in any 
given case, we need not abandon the terra firma of 
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facts, we need only examine the facts thoroughly, and 
draw the conclusions to which they themselves contain 
the premises. 

What we ask, therefore, is but the complete applica- 
tion of a purely historic method. We would have no 
theoretic construction of history, proceeding from theory 
to fact; our history must be built up from below, out 
of the materials that are actually given. It stands to 
reason, however, that these materials cannot be made 
use of in their rough state; we must call im the aid of 
a searching historical analysis to determine the essence 
and internal connection of all the phenomena concerned. 

This conception of our problem will not, I trust, be 
open to the charges raised against the Hegelian construc- 
tion of history. Rightly understood, it can never lead 
to the distortion of facts, or the sacrifice of the free 
movement of history to an abstract formalism, since it 
is upon historical facts and traditions, and upon these 
alone, that we propose to base our reasoning as to the 
relation of past phenomena: only in what has been 
freely produced shall we seek for historical necessity. 
If this be thought impossible and paradoxical, we might 
appeal to the universal conviction of the rule of a 
Divine Providence—a conception which before all things 
implies that the course of history is not fortuitous, but 
is determined by a higher necessity. In case, however, 
we are dissatisfied (as we may reasonably be) with 
an argument resting solely on faith, we have only to 
examine more closely the concept of liberty to convince 
ourselves that liberty is something other than caprice 
or chance, that the free activity of man has its inborn 
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measure in the primitive essence of spirit, and in the 
laws of human nature; and that by virtue of this 
internal subjection to law, even what is really fortuitous 
in the individual act becomes necessity in the grand 
course of historic evolution. To follow this course in 
detail is the main problem of history. 

Whether in regard to the history of Philosophy it 
is necessary or even advantageous for the writer to 
possess any philosophic conviction of his own, is a 
question that would scarcely have been raised had not 
the dread of a philosophic construction of history 
caused some minds to overlook the most simple and 
obvious truths. Few would maintain that the history 
of law, for instance, would find its best exponent in a 
person who had no opinions on the subject of juris- 
\ prudence; or political history, in one who embraced no 
, theory of politics. It is hard to see why it should be 
| otherwise with the history of Philosophy. How can 

the historian even understand the doctrines of the 
philosophers; by what standard is he to judge of their 
importance; how can he discern the internal connection 
of the systems, or form any opinion respecting their 
reciprocal relations, unless he is guided in his labours 
by fixed philosophic principles? But the more de- 
veloped and mutually consistent these principles are, 
the more must we ascribe to him a definite system; and 
since clearly developed and consistent principles are 
undoubtedly to be desired in a writer of history, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that it is necessary and 
good that he should bring with him to the study of the 
earlier Philosophy a philosophic system of his own. 
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It is possible, indeed, that his system may be too 
contracted to interpret for him the meaning of his 
predecessors ; it is also possible that he may apply it to 
history in a perverse manner, by introducing his own 
opinions into the doctrines of previous philosophers, 
and constructing out of his own system that which he 
should have tried to understand by its help. But we 
must not make the general principle answerable for 
these faults of individuals; and still less can we hope 
to escape them by entering on the history of Philosophy 
devoid of any philosophic conviction. The human mind 
is not like a tabula rasa, the facts of history are not 
simply reflected in it like a picture on a photographic 
plate, but every view of a given occurrence is arrived at 
by independent observation, combination, and judgment 
of the facts. Philosophic impartiality, therefore, does 
not consist in the absence of all presuppositions, but in 
-bringing to the study of past events presuppositions 
that are true. The man who is without any philo+ 
sophic stand-point is not on that account without any 
stand-point whatever; he who has formed no scientific 
opinion on philosophi¢ questions has an unscientific, 
opinion about them. To say that we should bring to 
the history of Philosophy no philosophy of our own,| 
really means that in dealing with it we should give the 
preference to unscientific notions as compared with 
scientific ideas. And the same reasoning would apply 
to the assertion! that the historian ought to form his 
system in the course of writing his history, from history 
itself; that by means of history he is to emancipate 
+ By Wirth in the Jahrbiicher der Gegenwart, 1844, 709 sq. , 
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himself from any preconceived system, in order thus to 
attain the universal and the true. From what point of 
view then is he to regard history, that it may do him 
this service? From the false and narrow point of view 
which he must quit that he may rightly comprehend 
history ? or from the universal point of view which 
history itself must first enable him to attain? The 
‘one is manifestly as impracticable as the other, and we 
are ultimately confined within this circle: that he alone 
completely understands the history of Philosophy who 
possesses true and complete philosophy; and that he 
only arrives at true philosophy who is led to it by 
understanding history. Nor can this circle ever be 
entirely escaped: the history of Philosophy is the test 
of the truth of systems; and to have a philosophic 
system is the condition of a man’s understanding history. 
The truer and the more comprehensive a philosophy is, 
the better will it teach us the importance of previous 
philosophies; and the more unintelligible we find the 
history of Philosophy, the greater reason have we to 
doubt the truth of our own philosophic conceptions. 
But the only conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
we ought never to regard the work of science as finished 
in the historic any more than in the philosophic domain. 
As in a general manner, Philosophy and Experimental 
Science mutually require and condition one another, so 
it is here. Each forward movement of philosophic 
knowledge offers new points of view to historic reflec- 
tion, facilitates the comprehension of the earlier systems, 
of their interconnection and relations; while, on the 
other hand, each newly attained perception of the 
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manner in which the problems of Philosophy have been 
solved or regarded by others, and of the internal con- 
nection and consequences of their theories, instructs us 
afresh concerning the questions which Philosophy has 
to answer, the different courses it may pursue in an- 
swering them, and the consequences which may be 
anticipated from the adoption of each course. 

But it is time that we should approach our subject 
somewhat more closely. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ORIGIN OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


§ I—Is Greek Philosophy derived from Oriental 
Speculation ? 


In order to explain the growth of Greek Philosophy, we 
must first enquire out of what historical conditions it 
arose; whether it evolved itself as a native product 
from the spirit and culture of the Greek people, or was 
transplanted from without into Hellenic soil, and grew 
up under foreign influences. The Greeks, we know, 
were early inclined to ascribe to the Eastern nations 
(the only nations whose culture preceded their own) a 
share in the origin of their philosophy ; but in the most 
ancient period, certain isolated doctrines merely were 
thus derived from the East.!. As far as-our information 
extends, not the Greeks, but the Orientals, were the 
first to attribute such an origin to Greek Philosophy 
generally. The Jews of the Alexandrian school, edu- 
cated under Greek influences, sought by means of this 
theory to explain the supposed harmony of their sacred 
writings with the doctrines of the Hellenes, agreeably 
to their own stand-point and interests ;? and in the same 
manner the Egyptian priests, after they had become 


1 Of. infra, the chapters on ject will be found in the chapter 
Pythagoras and. Plato. relating to the Judaic Alexandrian 
2 Further details on this sub- Philosophy. 
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acquainted, under the Ptolemies, with Greek Philosophy, 
made great boast of the wisdom, which not only pro- 
phets and poets, but also philosophers were said to have 
acquired from them.’ Somewhat later, the theory gained 
admittance among the Greeks themselves. When Greek 
Philosophy, despairing of its own powers, began to ex- 
pect its salvation from some higher revelation, and to 
seek for such a revelation in religious traditions, it was 
natural that the doctrines of the ancient thinkers should 


1 We find nothing in Herodotus 
as to any Egyptian origin of Greek 
Philosophy. In regard to religion, 
on the other hand, he not only 
maintains that certain Greek cults 
and doctrines (especially the wor- 
ship of Dionysus and the doctrine 
of Transmigration, ii. 49, 123) were 
imported from Egypt to Greece, 
but, says in a general manner 
(ii. 52) that the Pelasgi at first 
adored their deities simply under 
the name of the gods, and after- 
wards received the particularnames 
of these gods (with the few éxcep- 


tions enumerated in ce. 50) from’ 


Egypt. That this assertion is 
chiefly founded on the statements 
of the Egyptian priest appears pro- 
bable from ¢. 50; and still more 
frome. 54, where Herodotus relates 
from the mouth of these priests a 
story of two women who, carried 
off by Pheenicians from the Egyp- 
tian Thebes, founded the first ora- 
cles—one in Hellas, the other in 
Libya. This story manifestly arose 
from a rationalistie interpreta- 
tion of the Dodonaic legend of the 
two doves (c. 55), and was imposed 
on the credulous stranger through 
the assurances of the priests, that 
what they told about the fate of 
these women they had ascertained 


by repeated enquiries. As the 
priests then represented themselves 
to be the founders of the Greek re- 
ligion, so at a later period they 
claimed to be the founders of Greek 
Philosophy. Thus Crantor (ap. 
Proclus in Tim. 24 B) says, in refer- 
ence to the Platonic myth of the 
Athenians and Atlantides: paprv- 
podot 5 nal of mpopiirat tay Aiyu- 
arlwy év orhras Tats ert ow lopévars 
Tadra yeypdpbat Aéyovres—there- 
with giving a valuable hint for es- 
timating the worth of such state- 
ments ; and Diodorus asserts, i. 96: 
the Esyptian priests related, éx 
Tov dvaypapay trav év rais iepais 
Bipaos, that Orpheus, Museus, 
Lycurgus, Solon, &c., had come to 
them; and moreover, Plato, Py- 
thagoras, Eudoxus, Democritus, 
and (Hnopides from Chios, and that 
relics of these men were still shown 
in Egypt. These philosophers had 
borrowed from the Egyptians the 
doctrines, arts, and institutions 
which they transmitted to the Hel- 
lenes; Pythagoras, for example, 
his geometry, his theory of num- 
bers, and transmigration; Demo- 
critus, his astronomical knowledge ; 
Lycurgus, Plato and Solon, their 
laws. 
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be ascribed to the same source; and the more difficulty 
there was in explaining these doctrines from native 
tradition, the more readily was their origin attributed 
to races, long since revered as the teachers of the 
Greeks, and whose wisdom enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion, because the unknown has generally a charm for 
the imagination, and seen, as it must be, through a 
mysterious haze, is wont to look greater than it really 
is. Thus, after the period of Neo-Pythagoreism there 
spread, chiefly from Alexandria, the belief that the most 
important of the ancient philosophers had been in- 
structed by Eastern priests and sages, and that their 
most characteristic doctrines had been taken from this 
source. This opinion in the following centuries be- 
came more and more general, and the later Neo- 
Platonists especially carried it to such an extent that, 
according to them, the philosophers had been scarcely 
more than the promulgators of doctrines perfected ages 
before in the traditions of the Asiatic races. No wonder 
that Christian authors, even after the time of the Refor- 
mation, continued the same strain, doubting neither the 
Jewish statements as to the dependence of Greek Philo- 
sophy on the religion of the Old Testament, nor the 
stories which made Phoenicians, Egyptians, Persians, 
Babylonians and Hindoos the instructors of the ancient 
philosophers. Modern science has long ago discarded 
the fables of the Jews respecting the intercourse of the 


1 Among these the Alexandri- the Hellenic philosophers generally 
ans were again preeminent. Cle- are represented as having borrowed 
mens dwells with especial predilec- portiozis of the truth from the He- 
tion on this theme in his Stromata. brew prophets, and given them out 
Plato to him is simply 6 é& ‘ESpalwy as their own (ibid, 312 C, 320 A). 
girdcopos (Strom. i. 274 B); and 
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Greek sages with Moses and the prophets ; but the idea 
that Greek Philosophy partly or entirely originated in 
the Pagan East. has more facts to urge in its behalf. 
It has also found support in the high opinion of Oriental 
wisdom induced by our better acquaintance with the 
Chinese, Persian and Indian sacred records, and by our 
researches into Egyptian antiquity; an opinion which 
harmonizes with certain philosophical speculations con- 
cerning a primitive revelation and a golden age. More 
sober philosophy, indeed, questioned the truth of these 
speculations, and thoughtful students of history sought 
vainly for traces of that high culture which was said 
to have adorned the childhood of the world. Our 
admiration, too, for the Oriental Philosophy, of which, 
according to its enthusiastic admirers, only some frag- 
ments had reached. the Greeks, has been considerably 
modified by our growing knowledge of its true content 
and character. When, in addition to this, the old un-: 
critical manner of confusing separate modes of thought 
had been abandoned, and every notion began to be 
studied in its historical connection, and in relation with 
the peculiar character and circumstances of ‘the people 
among whom it appeared, it was natural that the differ- 
ences of Greek and Oriental cultivation, and the self- 
dependence of the Greek, should again be more strongly 
emphasized by those best acquainted with classical anti- 
quity. Still, there have not been wanting, even quite 
recently, some to maintain that the East had a decisive 
influence on the earliest Greek Philosophy; and the whole 
question seems by no means so entirely settled that the 
History of Philosophy can avoid its repeated discussion. 
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One point, however, is to be noted, the neglect of 
which has not unfrequently brought confusion into this 
enquiry. In acertain sense, the influence of Oriental 
conceptions on Greek Philosophy may well be admitted 
even by those who consider that Philosophy to be purely 
a Greek creation. The Greeks, like the other Indo- 
Germanic races, arose out of Asia, and from this their 
earliest home they must originally have brought with 
them, together with theix language, the general ground- 
work of their religion and manners. After they had 
reached their later abodes, they were still open to in- 
fluences which reached them from the Oriental nations, 
partly through Thrace and the Bosphorus, partly by 
way of the Agean and its islands, The national 

«character of Greece, therefore, was even in its origin 
under the influence of the Oriental spirit, and Greek 
religion, especially, can only be understood on the sup- 
position that foreign rites and religious ideas from the 
North and South-east were superadded to the faith of 
Greek antiquity, and, in a lesser degree, even to that of 
the Homeric age. The latest of these immigrant gods, 
such as Dionysus, Cybele, and the Phoenician Heracles, 
can now with sufficient certainty be proved alien in 
their origin ; while in the case of others, in the present 
stage of the enquiry, we have still to be content with 
doubtful conjectures. In considering the Oriental 
origin of Greek philosophy, however, we can only'take 
into account those Eastern influences, the entrance of 
which had nothing to do with the early religion of 
Greece, or the development of the Greek character 
generally ; for the scope of our work involves our re- 
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garding the philosophy of the Greeks, at any rate 
primarily, as a product. of the Greek spirit; and to 
enquire how that spirit was formed would be beside the 
purpose of the History of Philosophy. Only in so far 
as the Oriental element maintained itself in its specific 
character, side by side with the Hellenic element, are 
we now concerned withit. If, indeed, Roth were cor- 
rect in asserting, as he does,' that Philosophy did not 


spring from the civilisation and spiritual life of the 
Greeks, but was transplanted among then as-somethin 
foreign, and that the whole circle of notions lying at 
its root came ready made from without, then, and then 
only, we might derive Greek Philosophy absolutely 
from the East. But if, on the other hand, it was the 
immediate product of the Greek philosophers’ own re- 
flection, in that_case it has essentially a native origin, 
and the question can no longer be whether, as a whole, it 
came from thé East, but ear ers had 
any share in its formation, how far this foreign influence 
extended, and to-what extent we can still recognize in 
it the Oriental element proper, as distinct from the 
Hellenic element. These different cases have not 
always ‘hitherto been sufficiently discriminated; and 
the advocates of Oriental influence especially have fre- 
quently neglected _to—explain whether_the foreign 
element came into Philosophy directly or through the 
medium of the Greek religion. There is a wide differ- 
ence between the two alternatives, and it is with the 
former alone that we are here concerned. ‘ 

Those who maintain that Greek Philosophy origin- 

_) Geschichte unserer abendlindischen Philosophie, i. 74, 241. 
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ally came from the East, support their opini 
on the statements of the ancients, and p 
supposed internal affinity between Greék and Oriental 
doctrines. The first of these proofs is very unsatisfac- 
tory. Later writers, it is true, particularly the adher- 
ents of the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic Schools, 
speak much of the wisdom which Thales, Pherecydes and 
Pythagoras, Democritus and Plato, owed to the teaching 
of Egyptian priests, Chaldeans, Magi, and even Brah- 
mans. But this evidence could only be valid if we were 
assured that it rested on a trustworthy tradition, reaching 
back to the time of these philosophers themselves. And 
who can guarantee us such an assurance? The assertions 
of these comparatively recent authors respecting the 
ancient philosophers must be cautiously received even 
when they mention their references ; for their historical 
sense and critical faculty are almost invariably so dull, 
and the dogmatic presuppositions of subsequent philo- 
sophy are so intrusively apparent in their language, that 
we can trust very few of them even for a correct version 
of their authorities, and in no single instance can we 
hope for a sound judgment concerning the worth and 
origin of those authorities, or an accurate discrimination 
of the genuine from the spurious, the fabulous from the 


historic. Indeed, when anything,-etherwise unknown to 
us, is related by them of Plato, Pythagoras, or any of the 
ancient-philosophers without any reference to authori- 
ties,-we.may take for granted that the story is founded, 
in the great majority of cases, neither on fact nor on 
respectable tradition, but at best’on some unauthenti- 
cated rumour, and_still oftener, perhaps, on a.misunder- 
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the Orientals had the strongest inducements of vanity 
and self-interest.to invent_an Eastern origin for Greek 
science and culture ; and, on the other, the Greeks were 
only too ready to allow the claim. It is precisely with 
such unauthenticated statements that we have here to 
do, and these statements are so suspiciously connected 
with the peculiar standpoint of the authors who make 
them, that it would be very rash to build hypotheses of 
great importance in history on a foundation so insecure. 
If we put aside, then, these untrustworthy witnesses, 
and have recourse to older authorities, the result is no 
better ; we find either that they assert much less than 
the later writers, or that their assertions are based far 
more upon conjecture than historical knowledge. Thales 
may have been in Egypt: we have no certain evidence 
of the fact; but it is not likely that he there learned 
more than the first rudiments of mathematics. That 
Pythagoras visited that country, and that his whole 
philosophy originated thence, was first asserted by 
Isocrates, in a passage which is more than suspected of 
being a rhetorical fiction. Herodotus says nothing 
about his having come to Egypt, and represents him 
as having derived from the Egyptians only a very few 
doctrines and customs, and these at third hand. The 
distant journeys of Democritus are better attested ; but 
what he learnt in the course of them from the bar- 
barians we are not certainly informed, for the story of 
VOL. I. D 
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the Phoenician Atomist Mochus deserves no credit.’ 
Plato’s travels in Egypt also seem to be historical, and 
have at any rate much more evidence in their favour 
than the subsequent and improbable statements as to 
his intercourse with Phoenicians, Jews, Chaldeans and 
Persians. Whatever later authors may have said, or 
rather surmised, about the fruits of these travels, Plato 
himself clearly expresses his own opinion of the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, when he ascribes to the Greeks, as 
their special characteristic, a taste for knowledge, and 
to the Egyptians, as to the Pheenicians, a love of gain.? 
As a fact, he praises them in various passages, not for 
philosophic discoveries, but for technical arts and poli- 
tical institutions;? there is not a trace, either in his 
own writings or in credible tradition, of his having 
‘taken his philosophy from them. Thus the assertions 
as to the dependence of Greek on Oriental Philosophy, 
when we exclude those that are wholly untrustworthy, 
and rightly understand the rest, dwindle down to a very 
small number; even these are not altogether beyond 
question, and at most only prove that the Greeks in 
particular cases may have received certain impulses 
from the East, not that their whole philosophy was 
imported from thence. 
A more important result is supposed to be derived 
from the ifternal affinity of the Greek systems with 
Oriental doctrines. But even the two most recent advo- 


1 Further details, infra, —Gesch, der Phil. i. 153 sqq. 


2 Rep. iv.4385 E. A passage on ® Cf. Zeller, Phil. der Gr. Part ~ 


which Ritter, in his careful enquiry ii. a, p. 358, note 2; also Brandis, 
into the oriental origin of Greek Gesch. der Gr.-roém. Phil. i, 143. 
philosophy, rightly lays much stress. 
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cates of the theory are not agreed as to the precise 
meaning of this affinity. Gladisch, on the one hand,! 
thinks it evident that the principal pre-Socratic systems 
reproduced without any material alteration the theories 
of the universe of the five chief Oriental nations. The 
Philosophy of the Chinese, he considers, reappears in 
Pythagoreism ; that of the Hindoos in the Eleatics ; 
that of the Persians in Heracleitus; that of the Egyp- 
tians in Empedocles ; that of the Jews in Anaxagoras. 
Roth, on the other hand,? no less distinctly affirms 
that ancient Greek speculation arose out of Egyptian 
creeds, intermingled, though not to any great extent 
except in the cases of Democritus and Plato, with the 
ideas of Zoroaster. In Aristotle, he says, Greek Philo- 
sophy first freed itself from these influences; but in 
Neo-Platonism Egyptian speculation once more renewed 
its youth, while, at the same time, the Zoroastrian doc- 
trines, with a certain admixture of Egyptian notions, 
produced Christianity. 

If we examine impartially the historical facts, we 
shall find ourselves compelled to reject both these 
theories, and the improbability of an Eastern origin 
and character in regard to Greek Philosophy generally 
will more: and more appear. The phenomenon which 


1 Kinleitung in das Verstindniss Hyperboreer und die alten Schinesen, 
1866. Die Religion und die Philo- 
sophie in threr Weltgeschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, 1852. In what fol- 
lows I keep principally to this last 
treatise. 

2 Gesch. wns. <Abendl. Phil. 
i. 74 sqq., 228 sq., 459 sq. In 
the second part of this work he 
aseribes to the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster a share in Pythagoreism. 


der Weltgeschichte, 2 Th. 1841,1844. 
Das Mysterium der Hgyptischen 
Pyramiden und Obelisken, 1846. 
On Heracleitus, Zeitschrift fiir Al- 
terthums- Wissenschaft, 1846, No. 
121 sq., 1848; No. 28 sqq. Die 
verschleierte Isis, 1849. Empedokles 
und die Atgypter, 1858. Hera- 
cleitos und Zoroaster, 1859. Anazx- 
agoras wnd die Israeliten, 1864. Die 
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Gladisch thinks he perceives, even supposing it to exist, 
would admit of a twofold explanation. We might 
either ascribe it to an actual connection between the 
Pythagorean Philosophy and the Chinese, between the 
Eleatic and the Hindoo, &c.; or we might regard the 
coincidence of these doctrines as naturally resulting, 
without any external connection, from the universality 
of the Greek genius, or some other cause. In the 
latter case the phenomenon would give no clue to the 
origin of Greek Philosophy, nor, however striking such 
a fact might appear to us, would it-add much to our 
historical knowledge of Greek science. If, on the 
other hand, there were really such an external historical 
connection as Gladisch assumes! between these Greek 
systems and their Eastern prototypes, we ought to be 
able in some way or other to prove the possibility of 
such a connection ; to show, from a survey of the actual 
circumstances, that there was a probability of such 
accurate intelligence concerning Chinese and Hindoo 
doctrines having reached Pythagoras and Parmenides ; 
we must explain the inconceivable phenomenon that thie 
different Oriental ideas did not become intermingléd 
on their way to Greece, nor in Greece itself, but 
arrived there and maintained themselves separately, 
side by side, so as to produce exactly the same number 
of Greek systems, and that in the very order corre- 
sponding to the geographical and historical position 
of the peoples among whom they arose. Lastly, we 
must give some kind of answer to the question how 
theories, so evidently borrowed from Parmenides by 


1 Cf. especially, in reference to this, Anaxagoras und die Israeliten, x. sq. 
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Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and_so deeply rooted in 


their own-dactiitesthattitéy must be considered their 
ini pil pra (og Tony of 
an absolute origination or dééease), could be derived in 
the Sp ern ee coe a in that of a 
second from Egypt, in that of a rom Patestime. 
All this aia Gal pe suppose 


the influence of Oriental doctrines on Greek Philosophy 
to have been indirect or direct. That it is impossible 
to believe in a direct influence of the kind Gladisch 
himself admits;! appealing, with justice, to the ut- 
terances of-Aristotle and of the other ancient authors 
concerning the origin of the systems anterior to Plato, 
and urging the reciprocal i interdependence of these 
systems. But does the theory become more probable if 
we assume that the Oriental element ‘entered Philo- 
sophy through the > instrumentality of @ Greek religion ?’? 
Where do we find in Greek religion, especially in the 
religious tradition of the centuries which gave birth 
to the pre-Socratic Philosophy (except, indeed, in the 
dogma of transmigration), a trace of all the doctrines 
to which the philosophers are said to have been led by 
it? How is it credible that a speculative system like 
the Vedanta Philosophy should be communicated by 
means of Greek mythology to Parmenides; and Judaic 
monotheism, by means of Hellenic polytheism, to 
Anaxagoras? How could the Oriental doctrines after 
their convergence in the Greek religion have issued 
from it unchanged in this definite order? And 


1 Hinleitung in das Verstind- die Isr. xi. sq. 
niss, &c. ii, 376 sq. Anax. und 2 Anax, und die Isr. xiii. 
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if they had done so, how can that which the various 
philosophies produced from the same source (their na- 
tional religion), even when they undoubtedly borrowed 
it one from the other, be referred to utterly different 
Oriental sources? It is easy to meet these objections, 
which might be greatly multiplied, by saying,’ whether 
all this be possible, and how it may have come about, 
we will not here enquire, but content ourselves at 
present with simply establishing the facts. Such an 
answer might suffice if the evidence for the facts only 
included the hearing of unimpeachable witnesses, and 
a comparison of their testimony. But that is by no 
means the case. The proofs of the parallelism between 
Greek and Oriental doctrines which Gladisch claims 
to have discovered, would, under any circumstances, 
demand investigations much too complicated to leave 
the question of its possibility and reasonableness wholly 
untouched. If we consider his own representation of 
this parallelism, we are met at decisive points by such 
uncritical reliance on interpolated writings and untrust- 
worthy statements, such confusion of earlier and later 
authorities, such arbitrary interpretation of the theories 
concerned, that it is plain we have to do not merely 
with the proof of the historical fact, but with a connec- 
tion and interpretation extending much farther.2 We 


1 Loe. cit. xiv. 


y nae. p. 29 sq.) This I do not repeat here, 
2 Cf. what is said, infra, of 


not because Gladisch’s counter- 


Heracleitus, of Empedocles, and 
of Anaxagoras; also in the text of 
this passage, as it appeared in the 
second and third editions, about 
the Pythagorean and Eleatie Philo- 
sophy (Zeller, Phil. der Gr. 3rd ed. 


arguments: seem to me unanswer- 
able, but because a thorough refuta- 
tion of his hypothesis would require 
more space than I can devote to it, 
and because the derivation of Py- 
thagoreism from China, and the 
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become involved, as already remarked, in the following 
contradictions: that characteristics equally to be found 
in several Greek philosophers must haye had an entirely 
different origin in every case; that doctrines evidently 
borrowed by one philosopher from another must have 
been communicated independently to both from an 
Eastern source, and to each man from a separate Eastern 
source ;! that systems which evolved themselves out of 
one another, in a historic sequence which is indisputable, 
must each have merely reproduced what it had already 
received, irrespectively of that sequence, from this or 
that Oriental predecessor. How little this construction 
of Gladisch comports with actual facts may also be 
seen from the impossibility? of bringing into connection 
with it two such radical and important phenomena in 
the history of Greek Philosophy as the Ionic Physics 
before Heracleitus, and the Atomistic Philosophy. 

As to Roth, his view can only be properly considered 
in the examination of the separate Greek systems. 
So far as it is carried out, I am, however, unable to 
agree with it, because I fail to see in his exposition of 
Egyptian theology a faithful historical picture. I can- 


doctrines of Parmenides from India 
is really inconceivable, and has 
never been elsewhere entertained. 

1 Cf. supra, p. 36. Thus ac- 
cording to Gladisch, Pythagoras 
got his doctrine of Transmigration 
from China (where, however, it did 
not originate), and Empedocles his 
from Egypt. 

2 In regard to the Atomistic 
philosophy, Gladisch attempts to 
justify this (Anax. und die Isr. xiv.) 
by saying that it was developed 


from the Eleatic doctrine. But the 
dependence is in this case no other 
and no greater than in the case of 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles; and 
Atomistic has an equal right with 
their doctrines to be considered an 
independent system. The omis- 
sion of Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes, Gladisch (loc. cit.) 
leaves unexplained. Yet Thales is 
the founder of Greek Philosophy, 
and Anaximander the immediate 
predecessor of Heracleitus. 
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not now enter into a discussion of the philosophy of 
religion, nor stop to refute the theory! that abstract 
concepts, such as spirit, matter, time and space, and 
not presentations of personal beings, formed the original 
content of the Egyptian religion, and other religions of 
antiquity. I must also leave the task of examining the 
results which Réth derives? from Oriental texts and 
hieroglyphic monuments to those better acquainted 
with the subject. For the purposes of the present 
enquiry, it is enough to notice that the affinity assumed 
by Réth between the Egyptian and Persian doctrines, 
and the myths and philosophic systems of the Greeks, 
can only be proved, even on the author's own showing, 
if we consent to repose unlimited confidence in untrust- 
worthy witnesses, uncertain conjectures and groundless 
etymologies. If, indeed, each transference of the names 
of Greek gods to foreign deities were an adequate proof 
of the identity of these gods, the Greek religion would 
hardly be distinguishable from the Egyptian; if it were 
permissible to seek out barbarian etymologies, even 
where the Greek signification of a word is ready to 
hand,* we might perhaps suppose the whole mythology, 
together with the names of the gods, to have emigrated 


from the East to Greece ;4 


1 Loe. cit. p. 50 sq., 228, 131 
“6qq- 
? eg. p. 181 sqq., 278 sqq. 

3 As, for instance, when Roth 
‘derives Pan and Persephone from 
the Egyptian language ; translating 
Pan as Deus egressus, the emanated 
creative spirit (loc. cit. 140, 284), 
and Persephone (p. 162) as the 
slayer of Perses, i.e. of Bore—Seth 
or Typhon; whereas it is clear 


if Iamblichus and Hermes 


that the root of May is rdw, Ion. 
maréoum, Lat. pasco; and that 
Nepoepdvn, as well as Mépons and 
Tlepveds, comes from mép0w; and 
that Greek mythology says nothing 
of a creator spirit Pan, or of a Perses 
in the sense of Typhon (if even 
one of the Hesiodic Titans be so 
named), or of any slaying of this 
Perses by Persephone. 

4 Scarcely, however, even in 
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Trismegistus were classical authorities for Egyptian an- 
tiquity, we might congratulate ourselves on the ancient 
records! with which they acquaint us, and the Greek 
philosophical sayings which they profess to have dis- 
covered ? in old Egyptian writings; if the Atomistic doc- 
trine of Moschus the Pheenician were a historical fact, 
we might, like Roth,’ attempt to find in the theories of 
Pheenician cosmology, respecting the primitive slime, 
the sources of a doctrine hitherto believed to have been 
derived from the metaphysic of the Eleatics, But if 
the universal principle of criticism be applicable to 
this, as to other cases—viz. that history accepts 
nothing as true the truth of which is not guaranteed 
by credible testimony, or by legitimate conclusions 
from such testimony—then this attempt of Roth will 
only show that the most indefatigable efforts are in- 
sufficient to prove a foreign origin in regard to the 
essential content of so indigenous a production as 
Greek science.' 


that case, with the facility of Roth, 
who on the strength of the above 


Alexandrian syncretism, and worth 
about as much, in the light of 


etymologies, and without citing any 
authority, transfers the whole my- 
thus of the rape of Persephone 
and the wanderings of Demeter to 
the Egyptian mythology, in order 
then to assert that it first came 
from Egypt to the Greeks (loc. cit. 
p- 162). 

} eg. the book of Bitys, which 


Réth (p. 211 sqq.) (on the ground. 


of a very suspicious passage in the 
work of the Pseudo-famblichus on 
the Mysteries) places in the eight- 
eenth century before Christ. If this 
book ever existed, it was probably 
a late invention of the period of 


Egyptian historical evidence, as 
the book of Mormon is in regard 
to Jewish. 

2 For example, the distinction 
of votsand puxh. Cf. Roth’s Anmer- 
kungen, p. 220 sq. 

* Loe. cit. 274 sqq: 

4 A more detailed examination 
of Réth’s hypotheses will find a 
fitting place in the chapter on the 
Pythagureans; for, according to 
hin, it was ee ed who trans- 
planted the whole Egyptian science 
and theology into Greece. Cf. 
also what is said of Anaximander, 
infra. 
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A proof of this kind is, generally speaking, very 
difficult to establish when it is based solely on internal 
evidence. It may happen that not only particular 
notions and customs, but whole series of them may bear 
a resemblance to another series in some other sphere of 
civilisation ; it may also happen that fundamental con- 
ceptions may seem to repeat themselves without thus 
affording adequate proof that they are historically inter- 
connected. Under analogous conditions of develop- 
ment, and especially between races originally related 
to each other, many points of contact invariably arise, 
even when these races have no actual intercourse; 
chance often brings out surprising similarities in de- 
tails ; and among the more highly civilised races scarcely 
any two could be named between which striking paral- 
lels could not be drawn. But though it may be natural 
in that case to conjecture an external connection, the 
existence of this connection is only probable if the 
similarities are so great that they cannot be explained 
by the above more general causes. It must have been 
very astonishing to the followers of Alexander to find 
among the Brahmans not only their Dionysus and 
Heracles, but also their Hellenic philosophy; to hear 
of water being the origin of the world, as with Thales; 
of Deity permeating all things, as with Heracleitus ; of 
a transmigration of souls, as with Pythagoras and Plato; 
of five elements, as with Aristotle; of the prohibition 
of flesh diet, as with Empedocles and the Orphics;! 
and no doubt Herodotus and his successors must have 


+ Cf. the accounts of Mega- and Nearchus in Strabo xy. 1, 58 
sthenes, Aristobulus, Onesicritus sqq., p. 712 sqq. 
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been often inclined to derive Greek doctrines and usages 
from Egypt. But for us, all this is not sufficient proof 
that Heracleitus, Plato, Thales and Aristotle borrowed. 
their theorems from the Hindoos or Egyptians. 

It is not merely, however, the want of historical 
evidence which prevents our believing in the Oriental 
origin of Greek Philosophy ; there are several positive 
reasons against the theory. One of the most decisive 
lies in the general character of that philosophy. The 
doctrines of the most ancient Greek philosophers have, 
as Ritter well observes,! all the simplicity and indepen- 
dence of first attempts; and their ulterior development 
‘is so continuous that the hypothesis of alien influences 
is never required to explain it. We see here no conflict 
of the original Hellenic spirit with foreign elements, no 
adaptation of misapprehended formule and conceptions, 
no return to scientific traditions of the past, in short, 
none of the phenomena by which, for example, in the 
Middle Ages, the dependence of philosophy on foreign 
sources is evinced. All developes itself quite naturally 
from the conditions of Greek national life, and we shall 
find that even those systems which have been supposed 
to be most deeply influenced by doctrines from without, 
are in all essential respects to be explained by the inter- 
nal civilisation and spiritual horizon of the Hellenes. 
Such a feature would certainly be inexplicable if Greek 
Philosophy were really so much indebted to other 
countries as some writers both ancient and modern 
have believed. On this theory there would be another 
strange and unaccountable circumstance,—that the 


1 Gesch, der Phil. i. 172. 
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theological character of Oriental speculation should be 
entirely absent: from Greek philosophy. Whatever 
science there was in Egypt, Babylonia or Persia, was in 
possession of the priestly caste, and had grown up in 
one mass with the religious doctrines and institutions, 
In regard to mathematics and astronomy, it is quite 
conceivable that Oriental science should have been de- 
tached from this its religious basis, and transplanted 
separately into foreign lands ; but it is most improbable 
that the priests should have held theories about the 
primitive constituents and origin of the world, capable 
of being transmitted and adopted apart from their doc- 
trines concerning the gods and mythology. Now in the 
most ancient Greek Philosophy we find no trace of 
Egyptian, Persian or Chaldean mythology, and its con- 
nection even with Greek myths is very slight. Even 
the Ge daea ne canenmemrpun oo tiiy from 
the mysteriés such doctrines as had no intimate relation 
with their philosophy (that is, their attempt at a scien- 
tific explanation of nature): neither the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers, ner the Pythagorean and Empe- 
doclean cosmology, can be connected with any theologi- 
cal traditionas_their source. The fest of the pre- 
Socratic philosophy does, indeed, remind us in certain 
isolated notions of the mythic cosmogony, but in the 
main it developed itself either quite independently of 
the religious belief, or in express opposition to it. How 
could this possibly be if Greek science were an offshoot 
of the sacerdotal wisdom of the East 7 

We must further enquire whether.the Greeks at the 
time of their first attempts at Philosophy could have 
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been taught anything considerable in this sphere by 
Orientals. There is no historical or even probable 
evidence to show that either of the Asiatic nations with 
which they came in contact possessed any philosophi¢ 
science. We hear, indeed, of theological and cosmo- 
logical notions, but all these,.so far as they 7 really appear 
to go back to antiquity, are_so and fanciful that 
the Greeks could scarcely have received from them any 


impulse towards philosophic thought which their own 





myt. d not just as well have-afforded. The.sacred 
books of Egypt probably contained only prescripts for 


ritual, Se a ee perhaps 
with religious myths; in the scanty notices remaining 
of their contents there is no trace of the scientific, 
dogmatic theology which modern writers have sought to 
discover.! To the Egyptian priests themselves, in the 
time of Herodotus, the thought of an Egyptian origin 
in regard to Greek Philosophy never seems.to have 
occurred, eagerly as they strove, even then, to derive 





Greek myths, laws, and 


1 Roth, loc. cit. p. 112 sqq., 
and p. 122. He appeals to Cle- 
mens, Strom. vi. 633 B sqq. Sylb., 
where the Hermetic books being 
mentioned it is said: there are ten 
books. ra eis Thy Tiphy avqrovra TOV 
map’ abtois Gedy nal thy Atyurriay 
edoéBeiay meptexovta’ oloy meph 
Ouudtev, amapyav, buyer, edxay, 
mourav, éoptay Kal tay Tobras 
buolwv, and ten other books sept 
re véuwv Kal Gedy Kal ris dAns 
moadelas Tov iepéwv. But that the 
contents of these books were 
even in part scientific, cannot be 
deduced from the words of Clemens; 


religious ceremonies from 


even the last-mentioned ten proba- 
bly treated, not of the nature of 
the gods, but of religious worship, 
and perhaps, in connection with 
this, of mythology : when Clemens 
says that these writings contained 
the whole ‘Philosophy’ of the 
Egyptians, the word must be taken 
in the indeterminate sense of which 
Ihave spoken above, p.1sq. More- 
over, we do not know in the least 
how old these books were, or 
whether they continued up to the 
time of Clemens without alterations 
and additions. 
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Egypt, and little as they shrank from the most trans- 


parent inventions! in pursuance of this end. 


The 


scientific discoveries which they claim to have given to 


the Greeks? are confined to 
of time. f 


astronomical determinations 


‘hat the doctrine of transmigration originated 


in Egypt is only a conjecture of Herodotus ;* and when 





he says (ii. 109) that the Greeks appear to have learnt 


geo. there, he founds t. 


he assertion not on Egyptian 





statements, as Diodorus does, but-on_his own observa- 








tion. 
cent 
m 


This justifies the supposition that in the fifth 


the Egyptians had not troubled themselves 
k or any other Philosophy. Even 


Plato, judging from the previously quoted passage in 


the fourth book of the ‘ 


ignorant of the existence of a 


Republic,” must have been 
cenician or Egyptian 





Philosophy. 


aware of the philosophic efforts o 


Nor does Aristotle seem to have been 


é Egyptians, will- 


ing as he was to acknowledge them as forerunners of 


the Greeks in mathematics and astronomy.‘ 


1 Thus’ (ii. 177) Solon is said 
to have borrowed one of his laws 
from Amasis, who came to the 
throne twenty years later than the 
date of Solon’s code; and (ce. 118) 
the priests assure the historian that 
what they related to him about 
Helen they had heard from Mene- 
Jaus’ own mouth. We have already 
seen examples of this procedure, 
supra, p. 27, note 1. 

2 Herod. ii. 4. 

3 ii. 123. 

+ To the astronomical observa- 
tions of the Egyptians (on the 
conjunctions of the planets with 
each other and with fixed stars) 
he appeals in Meteorol. i. 6, 343, 


Demo- 


b 28; and in Metaph. i. 1,981, b 23 
he says: 8b wep! Atyumroy ai 
pabnuarinal mp@roy réxvat cuvé- 
ornoay. exet yap apelbn cxorAdcew 
7d roy icpéwy Zvos, This very 
passage, however, makes it pro- 
bable that Aristotle knew nothing 
of any_phi ic enquiry pursued 
i t. He contends loe. cit. 
that knowledge is ona higher level 
when it is pursued only forthe end 
of knowing, than when it serves the 
purposes of practical necessity, and 
observes, in connection with this, 
that purely theoretic sciences 
therefore first arose in places where 
people were sufficiently free from 
anxiety about the necessaries of 
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critus assures us that he himself, in geometrical know- 
ledge, was quite a match for the Egyptian sages whose 
acquaintance he made.! So late as the time of Diodorus, 
when Greek science had long been naturalised in Egypt, 
and the Egyptians in consequence claimed for themselves 
the visits of Plato, Pythagoras, and Democritus,? that 
which the Greeks are said to have derived from Egypt 
is confined to mathematical and technical knowledge, 
civil ‘laws, religious institutions, and myths;* these 
only are referred to in the assertion of the Thebans 
(i. 50) ‘that Philosophy and the accurate knowledge of 
the stars was first invented among them,’ for the word 
Philosophy is here equivalent to Astronomy. 

Admitting, then, that the Egyptian mythologists 
referred to by Diodorus may have given to the con- 
ceptions of the gods a naturalistic interpretation in 
the spirit of the Stoics ;* that later syncretists (like the 


life to be able to devote themselves cians; perhaps Eudemus had al- 


to such sciences. The above-quoted 
words indirectly confirm this asser- 
tion. Had Aristotle considered 
Philosophy as well as Mathematics 
to be an Egyptian product, he 
would have been particularly un- 
likely to omit it in this connection, 
since it is Philosophy of which he 
asserts that as a purely theoretical 
science it stands higher than all 
merely technical knowledge. _ That 
the rudiments of astronomy came 
to the Greeks from the barbarians, 
and more particularly from the 
Syrians and Egyptians, we are told 
in the Apinomis of Plato 986 Esq. 
987 Dsq. Similarly Strabo xvil. 
I, 3, p. 787, ascribes the invention 
of Geometry to the Egyptians, and 
that of Arithmetic to the Phceni- 


ready expressed the same opinion, 
if indeed Proclus in Euclid. 19, 0 
(64 f. Friedl.) took this statement 
from him. 

‘ In the fragment in Clemens, 
Strom. i. 8304 A, where he says of 
himself after mentioning his distant 
journeys: Kal Aoylwy avOpdmov 
tAciotwy éohkovca Kal ypayuewy 
EvvOéotos peta arodekios ovdels nd 
Me maphadate, ovd’ of Aiyurriov 
kadeduevot ‘Apmedovdrrat. Thein- 
terpretation of the last word is 
questionable, but the term must in 
any case include those of the 
Egyptian sages who possessed the 
most geometrical knowledge. 

2 1, 96, 98. 

* Cf. c. 16, 69, 81, 96 sqq. 

4 Diod. i. 11 sq. 
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author of the book on the mysteries of the Egyptians, 
and the theologians quoted by Damascius)! may have 
imported their own speculations into Egyptian myths; 
that there may have existed in the time of Posidonius a 
Phoenician manuscript reputed to be of great antiquity, 
and passing under the name of the philosopher Moschus 
or Mochus ;? that Philo of Byblus, under the mask of 
Sanchuniathon, may have constructed a rude cosmology 
from Phoenician and Greek myths, from the Mosaic 
history of creation, and from confused reminiscences of 
Philosophy—such questionable witnesses can in no way. 
prove the real existence of an Egyptian and Pheenician 
Philosophy. 

Supposing, however, that among these nations, at 
the time that the Greeks became acquainted with them; 
philosophic doctrines had been found, the transmission 
of these doctrines to Greece was not at all so easy as 
may perhaps be imagined. Philosophie conceptions, 
especially in the childhood of Philosophy, are closely 
bound up with their expression in language, and the 
knowledge of foreign languages was rarely to be met 
with among the Greeks. On the other hand, the inter- 
preters, educated as a rule for nothing but commercial 
intercourse and the explanation of curiosities, were of 
little use in enabling people to understand instruction 
in philosophy. Moreover, there is not a single allusion, 
on which we can rely, to the use of Oriental works by 
Greek philosophers, or to any translations of such works, 
segiy cls Wen atten Cope 


cad’ huas prrdscopa yeyovdtes. They ? Vide infra, - the chapter on 
are therefore the most untrust- Democritus. ‘ 
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element in Oriental and Northern mythology) that this 
fabled world is wanting in the conditions of reality! 
Amidst all the poetry how clearly we recognise that 
sane and vigorous realism, that fine perception of what 
is harmonious and natural, to which, in later times, 
after deeper study of the universe and of man, this 
same Homeric heaven necessarily proved such a stum- 
bling-block. Thus, although the intellectual culture 
of the Homeric - period is separated by a wide inter- 
val from the’rige of philosophy, we can already trace 
in it the peculiar genius out of which Philosophy 
sprang. 

It is the farther development of this genius as 
manifested in the sphere of religion, of moral and civil 
life, and in the general cultivation of taste and of the. 
intellect, which constitutes the historical preparation for 
Greek Philosophy. 

The religion of the Greeks, like every positive 
religion, stands to the philosophy of that people in a 
relation partly of affinity and partly of opposition. 
What distinguishes it from the religions of all other 
races, however, is the freedom which from the very 
beginning it allowed to the evolution of philosophic 
thought. If we turn our attention first to the public 
ritual and popular faith of the Hellenes, as it is repre- 
sented to us in its oldest and most authentic records, 
the poems of Homer and Hesiod, its importance in the 
development of philosophy cannot be mistaken. The 
religious presentation is always, and so also among the 
Greeks, the form’ in which the interdependence of all 
phenomena and the rule of invisible powers and uni- 

E2 
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versal laws first attains to consciousness. However 
great may be the distance between faith in a divine 
‘government of the world, and the scientific knowledge 
and explanation of the universe as a connected whole, 
they have at any rate something in common. Religious 
faith, even under the polytheistic form it assumed in 
_ Greece, implies that what exists and happens in the 
- world depends on certain causes concealed from sensu- 
/ ous perception. Nor is this all. The power of the 
gods must necessarily extend over all parts of the world, . 
and the plurality of the gods is reduced to unity by 
the dominion of Zeus and the irresistible power of 
Fate. Thus the interdependence of the universe is 
proclaimed ; all phenomena are co-ordinated under the 
same general causes; by degrees fear of the power of 
the gods and of relentless Fate yields to confidence in 
the divine goodness and wisdom, and a fresh problem: 
presents itself to reflection—viz. to pursue the traces of 
this wisdom in the laws of the universe. Philosophy, 
‘indeed, has itself been at work in this purification of 
the popular faith, but the religious notion first con- 
tained the germs from which the purer conceptions of 
‘Philosophy were afterwards developed. 

The peculiar nature of Greek religious belief, also, 
-was not without influence on Greek Philosophy. The 
Greek religion belongs in its general character to the 
class of natural religions; the Divine, as is sufficiently 
proved by the plurality of gods, is represented under 
a natural figure essentially of the same kind as the 
Finite, and only exalted above it in degree. : Man, 
therefore, does not need to raise himself above. the 
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world that surrounds him, and above his own actual 
nature, that he may enter into communion with the 
Deity; he feels himself related to God from the very 
outset. No internal change of his mode of thought, 
no struggle with his natural impulses and inclinations, 
is demanded of him; on the contrary, all that is in 
human nature is legitimate in the sight. of God—the 
most godlike man is he who cultivates his human powers 
most effectually, and religious duty essentially consists 
in man’s doing to the glory of God that which is ac- 
cording to his own nature. The same stand-point is 
evident in the Philosophy of the Greeks, as will be 
shown further on; and, though the philosophers as a 
rule, took few of their doctrines directly from religious 
tradition, and were often openly at variance with the 
popular faith, still it is clear that the mode of thought 
to which the Hellenes had become accustomed in their 
religion was not without influence on their scientific 
tendencies. It was inevitable that from the naturalistic 
religion of Greece there should arise, in the first in- 
stance, a naturalistic philosophy. 

The Greek religion, furthermore, is distinguished 
from other naturalistic religions in that it assigns the 
highest place in existence neither to external nature, 
nor to the sensuous nature of man, as such, but to hu- 
man nature that is beautiful and transfigured by spirit. 
Man is not, as in the East, so entirely the slave of 
external impressions that he loses his own independence 
in the forces of nature, and feels that he -is but a 
part of nature, irresistibly involved in its vicissitudes. 
Neither does he seek his satisfaction in the unbridled 
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freedom of rude and half-savage races. But, while 
living and acting with the full sense of liberty, he con- 
' siders that the highest exercise of that liberty is to 
obey the universal order as the law of his own nature. 
Although, therefore, in this religion, Deity is conceived 
as similar to man, it is not common human nature that 
is ascribed to it. Not only is the outer form of the 
gods idealised as the image of the purest beauty, but 
their essential nature, especially in the case of the 
Hellenic gods proper, is formed by ideals of human 
activities. The relation of the Greek to his gods was 
therefore free and happy to an extent that we find in no 
other nation, because his own nature was reflected and 
idealised in them; so that, in contemplating them, he 
found himself at once attracted by affinity, and elevated 
above the limits of his own existence, without having 
to purchase this boon by the pain and trouble of an in- 
ternal conflict. Thus, the sensuous and natural become 
the immediate embodiment of the spiritual ; the whole 
religion assumes an esthetic character, religious ideas 
take the form of poetry; divine worship and the 
object of that worship are made material for art; and 
though we are still, speaking generally, on the level of 
naturalistic religion, nature is only regarded as the 
manifestation of Deity, because of the spirit: which re- 
veals itself in nature. This idealistic character of the 
Greek religion was no doubt of the highest importance 
in the origin and formation of Greek philosophy. “The 
exercise of the imagination, which gives universal 
significance to the particulars of sense, is the prepara- 
tory stage for the exercise of the intellect which, at- 
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stracting from the particular as such, seeks for the 
general essence and universal causes of phenomena. 
While, therefore, the Greek religion was based upon an 
ideal and esthetic view of the world, and encouraged to 
the utmost all artistic activity in setting forth this view, 
it must have had indirectly a stimulating and emancipa= 
ting effect upon thought, and have prepared the way 
for the scientific study of things. From a material 
point of view, this idealistic tendency of religion was 
beneficial principally to Ethics; but from a formal 
point of view, the influence of religion extended to all 
parts of Philosophy; for Philosophy presupposes and 
requires an endeavour to treat the sensible as a manifes- 
tation of spirit, and to trace it back to spiritual causes. 
Some of the Greek philosophers may possibly have been 
too rash in their procedure in that respect ; but this 
we shall not at present consider. The more readily we 
admit that their doctrines often give us the impression 
of a philosophic poem full of bold inventions, rather 
than a work of science, the more clearly we shall’ see 
the connection of those doctrines with the artistic 
genius of the Greek nation, and with the esthetic 
character of its religion. 

But although Greek Philosophy may owe much to 
religion, it owes more to the circumstance that its de- 
pendence on religion never went so far as to prevent, or 
essentially to restrict, the free movement of science. 
The Greeks had no hierarchy, and no inviolable dog- 
matic code. The sacerdotal functions were not with 
them the exclusive property of a class, nor were the priests 
the only mediators between the gods and men; but 
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each individual for himself, and each community for 
itself, had a right to offer up sacrifices and prayers. In 
Homer, we find kings and chiefs sacrificing for their 
subjects, fathers for their families, each person for him- 
self, without the intervention of priests. Even ata later 
“period, when the development of a public cult in temples 
gave more;importance to the sacerdotal order, the func- 
tions of the priests were always limited to certain offer- 
ings ‘and ceremonial observances in their particular 
localities ; prayers and sacrifices were still offered by the 
. laity, and a whole class of matters relating to religious 
ceremonial were left, not to priests, but to public func- 
tionaries designated by election, or by lot—in part in 
combination with officers of the community or state— 
to individuals and heads of families. The priests, 
therefore, as a class, could never acquire an influential 
position in Greece at all comparable with that which- 
they enjoyed among the Oriental nations.! Priests of 
certain temples, it is true, did attain to considerable 
importance on account of the oracles connected with 
those temples, but, on the whole, the priestly office con- 
ferred far more honour than influence; it was a politi- 
cal dignity, in respect to which reputation and external 
qualifications were more regarded than any particular 
mental capability; and Plato? is quite in harmony: 


1 This, by the way, is one of 
themost striking argumentsagainst 
the hypothesis of any considerable 
transmission of cults and myths 
into Greece from the East; for 
these Oriental cults are so closely 
bound up with the hierarchical 
system that they could only have 


been transmitted in connection with 
it. If this had anywhere been the 
case, we should find the importance 
of the priests become greater the 
farther we went back into antiquity, 
whereas in point of fact it is ex- 
actly the contrary. ; 
2 Polit. 290 C. 
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with the spirit of his country when he makes. the 
priests, in spite of all the honours accorded to them, 
merely servants of the commonwealth.! But where 
there is no hierarchy, a dogmatic code, in the sense of a 
general law of faith, is manifestly impossible ; for there 
are no organs to frame and maintain it. Even in itself, 
however, it would have been contrary to the essence of 
Greek religion. That religion is not a finished and per- 
fected system that had grown up from one particular spot. , 
The ideas and traditions which the Greek races brought 
with them from their original abodes were carried by 
each individual tribe, community and family into dit- 
ferent surroundings, and subjected to influences of the 
most various kinds. Thus, there arose a multiplicity 
of local rites and legends; and from these, a common 
Hellenic faith gradually developed itself, not by the 
systematising of theology, but by a free convergence 
of minds; in which convergence the most important 
factor, beside the personal intercourse and religious 
ceremonies of the national games and festivals, was Art, 
and above all, Poetry. This explains the fact, that in 
Greece there was never, properly speaking, a system of 
religious doctrine generally admitted, but only a myth- 
ology; and that the conception of orthodoxy was abso- 
lutely unknown. Every one was indeed required to 
honour the gods of the State; and those who were 
convicted of withholding the prescribed honours, or of 
trying to overthrow the religion of the State, were 
often visited with the severest punishments. But 


' Cf. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 44 sq. for more detailed proofs of 
Griech. Antiquitéten, ii. 158 sqq., the above statements. 
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though Philosophy itself was thus hardly dealt with, 
in the person of some of its representatives, on the 
whole, the relation of individuals to the faith of the 
community was far freer than among nations who 
possessed a definite confession of faith guarded by 
a powerful priesthood. The severity of the Greeks 
against religious innovation had immediate reference 
not to doctrines, but to cult; only so far as a doctrine 
seemed to involve consequences prejudicial to public 
worship did it become the object of attack. As to 
theological opinions, properly so called, they were left 
“unmolested. The Greek religion possessed neither a 
_body of theological doctrine nor written sacred records. 
It was founded entirely upon traditions respecting 
the temples, descriptions of the poets, and notions of 
the people: moreover, there was scarcely any tradition 
which was not contradicted by others, and in that way 
lost much of its authority. Thus, in Greece, faith was 
too indefinite and elastic in its form to admit of its 
exercising upon reason either an internal supremacy, 
or an external restraint, to the extent that we find to 
have been the case in other countries. 

This free attitude of Greek science in respect to 
religion was full of important results, as will be evi- 
dent if we consider what would have become of Greek 
Philosophy, and indirectly of our own, without this 
freedom. All the historical analogies that we can adduce 
will give us but. one answer ; namely, that the Greeks 
would then have been as little able as the Oriental na- 
tions to attain an independent philosophic science. 
The speculative impulse might indeed have been awake, 
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but, jealously watched as it would have been by theology, 
internally cramped by religious presuppositions, and 
shackled in its free movement, thought could scarcely 
have produced anything more than a religious specula~ 
tion akin to the ancient theologic cosmologies; and 
even supposing that at a much later period it had 
turned to other questions, it could never have had the 
acuteness, freshness, and freedom by which the Philo- 
sophy of Greece became the teacher of all the ages. 
The Hindoos were the most speculative nation of the 
East, and their civilisation was of the highest antiquity, 
yet how greatly inferior were they, as regards philoso- 
phic achievement, to the Greeks! The same must be 
said of the Christian and Mohammedan Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages, though this had the advantage of being 
preceded by the Greek. In both cases, the principal 
cause of the inferiority manifestly lay in the “depen- 
dence of science upon positive dogmas ; and the Greeks 
are to be considered as singularly fortunate in having 
escaped this dependence through the force of their 
peculiar genius, and the favourable course of their his- 
torical development. 

It has been usually supposed that between Philo- 
sophy and the religion of the mysteries a closer bond 
exists. In the mysteries, acgording to this view, a 
purer, or at any rate a more speculative, theology was 
imparted to the initiated ; and, by means of the mys- 
teries, the secret. doctrines of Eastern priests were trans- 
mitted to the Greek philosophers, and through them to 
the Greek people in general. But this theory has no 
better foundation than the one we have just been dis- 
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cussing in regard to Oriental Science. It is proved 
beyond a doubt, by the most recent and thorough 
investigations! of the subject, that originally no philo- 
sophic doctrines were conveyed in these religious cere- 
monies ; and that at a later period, when such doctrines 
began to be connected with the mysteries, this occurred 
under the influence of scientific researches. Philosophy, 
therefore, should be regarded rather as having imparted 
wisdom to the mysteries than as having received it from 
them. The mysteries were originally, as we have every 
reason to believe, ritualistic solemnities, which, in their 
religious import and character, differed nothing’ from 
the public worship of the’ gods, and were only carried on 
in secret because they were designed for some particular 
community, sex, or class, to the exclusion of any other, 
or because the nature of the divinities to whom they 
were sacred demanded this form of cult. The first, for 
example, applies to the mysteries of the Idean Zeus and 
the Argive Here, the second to the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and especially to the secret rites of the Chthonian 
deities. Mysteries first appeared in a certain opposition 
to public religion, partly because elder cults and forms 
of worship which had gradually disappeared from the 
one were maintained in the other, and partly because 
foreign rites like those, of the Thracian Dionysus and 


' Among which the following 
have been chiefly consulted: Lo- 
beck’s fundamental work (Aglao- 
phamus, 1829), and the short but 
thorough exposition of Hermann 
(Griech. Antig. ii. 149 sqq.), espe- 
cially Preller's Demeter und. Per- 
sephone, as well as his investiga- 
tions in Pauly’s Real-Encyklopedie 


der Klass, Alterth. (under the 
headings Mythologie, Mysteria, 
Eleusinia, Orpheus); lastly, the 
Griechische Mythologie of the same 
author. On the mysteries in 
general, cf. also Hegel's Phil. der 
Geschichte, 301 sq.; Atsthetik, ii. 
57 sq.; Phil. der Rel. ii, 150 sqq. 
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the Phrygian Cybele were introduced as private cults 
under the form of mysteries, and blended themselves, in 
course of time, more or less with the ancient secret 
rites. But in neither case can the mysteries have con- 
tained philosophic theorems, or doctrines of a purer 
theology essentially transcending the popular faith.! 
This is sufficiently proved by the circumstance that the 
mysteries most frequently celebrated were accessible to 
all the Greeks. For even had the priests possessed any 
higher wisdom, how could they have imparted it to 
such a mixed multitude? And what are we to think of 
a secret philosophic doctrine into which a wholenation 
could be initiated without a long course of previous in- 
struction, and without having its faith shaken in the 
traditional mythology? Speaking generally, it is not at 
all in keeping with the habits of the ancients to take 
advantage of ceremonial obseryances for the purpose of 
instructing the people by means of religious discourses. 
A Julian might make the attempt in imitation of 
Christian customs; but in classical times there is not a 
single instance of it, nor does any trustworthy witness 
ever assert that the mysteries were designed for the in- 
struction of those who took part in them. Their parti- 
cular end appears far more in those sacred rites, the 
witnessing of which was the privilege of the initiated 
(Epopte); whatever oral communication was combined 
with these ceremonies seems to have been restricted to 
short liturgical formule, directions for the performance 
of the holy rites, and sacred traditions (‘epol Adyov), like 


! As Lobeck, loc. cit. i. 6 sqq., which distinguishes him, expresses 
has exhaustively shown. Leibniz, himself to the same effect in the 
with the sound historical judgment Preface to the Theodicee, section 2. 
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those which were elsewhere connected with particular 
acts-of worship; tales about the founding of cults and 
holy places, about the names, origin, and history of the 
--gods to whom this worship was sacred; in a word, my- 
thological explanations of the cult given by the priests, 
or even by laymen, to those who asked for them. These 
liturgical and mythological elements were afterwards 
made use of to combine philosophical and theological 
‘doctrines with the mysteries, but that such was the case 
from the beginning is a theory without foundation. 
There is no trustworthy authority for it, and on general 
grounds it is unlikely that the mythopoeic imagination 
should ever have been dominated by philosophic points 
of view; or that at a later period there should have been 
introduced into mystic usages and traditions ideas and 
hypotheses which the scientific reflection of the Greeks 
had not as yet attained. In course of time, indeed, with 
the deepening of the moral consciousness, the mysteries 
gradually acquired a higher signification. When the 
school of the Orphics, whose doctrines from the first 
are parallel to Greek Philosophy,' was founded in the 


1 The first certain trace of the 
Orphie writings, and of the Or- 
phico-Dionysiac consecrations, is 
to be found in the well-attested 
statement (vide Lobeck, loc. cit: i. 
381 sqq., 397 sqq., 692 sqq. ; ef. Ger- 
hard, Ueber Orpheus und die Or- 
phiker, Abhandlungen der Berl. 
Acad. 1861; Hist. Phil. Kl. p. 22, 
75; Schuster, De vet. Orphice 
theogonie indole, 1869, p. 46 sqq.) 
that Onomacritus (who resided at 
the court of Pisistratus and his 
sons, and with two or three other 
persons, undertook the collection 


of the Homeric poems) published, 
under the names of Orpheus and 
Museus, oracular sayings and 
hymns (reAeral) which he had 
himself composed. This forgery 
falls somewhere between 540 and 
520 Bc. It is probable, however, 
not only that Orphic hymns and 
oracles had been in circulation pre- 
viously to this, but that the union 
of the Dionysiac mysteries -with 
the Orphie poetry had long ago 
been accomplished. Two or three 
generations later, the names of the 
Orphies and Baechies were used 
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sixth century before Christ, or even earlier, the in- 
fluence of the philosophers upon this mystic theology 
seems to have been far greater than the reaction of the 
theologians upon Philosophy; and the more we con- 
sider particular detail, the more doubtful it becomes 
whether on the whole Philosophy ever borrowed any- 
thing considerable from the mysteries or mystic doc- 
trines. e 

There are two points especially, in regard to which 
the mysteries are supposed to have exercised an im- 
portant influence on Philosophy: these are Monotheism 
and the hope of a future life. A speculative interpre- 
tation has also been given to some other doctrines, but 
they appear to contain nothing beyond the common 


by Herodotus (ii. 81) as identical, 
and Philolaus appeals in support 
of the doctrine of transmigration 
(vide infra, Pythag.) to the utter- 
ances of the ancient theologians and 
soothsayers, by whom we must 
chiefly understand Orpheus and 
the other founders of the Orphiec 
mysteries. Aristotle's testimony 
certainly cannot be adduced in 
favour of the higher antiquity of 
the Orphic theology. Philoponus 
indeed observes (De an. F, 5, in re- 
ference to a passage from Aristotle, 
De an. i, 5, 410, b. 28) that Aris- 
totle, speaking of the Orphic poems, 
says the poems ‘called’ Orphic— 
érerdy wh Soxet Oppews elvat Td ern, 
ds nal ards év rots wep) pidrocoplas 
Aéyer ‘ abrod wey ydp eior Ta Bdy- 
para Tatra 3€ now (for which 
we ought, most likely, to read 
gaclv) dvoua Kpeirroy évémere Kara- 
reivat (read ’Ovoudxpirov ey erect 
karabeivat), But the words abroi 
hey ydp ciot Te Béypara show by 


their form that they are not a quo- 
tation from Aristotle, but a remark 
of Philoponus; and he is probably 
only repeating a Neo-Platonic ex- 
pedient, by which the Aristotelian 
eriticism of the Orphic poems was 
to be rendered harmless; that 
Aristotle never so expressed him- 
self is clear, from the passage in 
Cicero, N. D. i. 88, 107, which pro- 
bably refers to the same writing of 
Aristotle: Orpheum Poétam docet 
Aristoteles nunquam fuisse. The 
Orphic theogony is not ascribed to 
Onomacritus; other Orphic wri- 
tings are ‘said to have been com- 
posed by Cercops, the Pythagorean 
Brontinus, Zopyrus of Heraclea 
(the same who worked with Ono- 
macritus at the edition of Homer), 
Prodicus of Samos, and others, 
(Suidas, "Opp. Clemens, Strom. i. 
333 A: ef. Schuster loc. cit. and 
p. 55 sq. For further remarks 
vide infra.) 
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and ordinary thoughts of all mankind.’ Even, however, 
in these two cases, the influence seems neither so 
certain ‘nor so considerable as has commonly been 
believed. In regard to the unity of God, the theistic 
conception proper is as little to be found in the mystic 
as in the popular theology. It is impossible to imagine 
how the unity of God in the Jewish or Christian sense 2 
could be inculcated at the feasts of the Eleusinian 
deities, or of the Cabiri, or of Dionysus. It is a 
different matter, certainly, in respect to the pantheism 
which appears in a fragment of the Orphic theogony,? 
where Zeus is described as the beginning, middle, and 
end of all things, the root of the earth and sky, the 
substance and essence of air and of fire, the sun and 
moon, male and female; where the sky is called his 
head, the sun and moon are his eyes, the air is his 
breast, the earth his body, the lower world his foot, 
the ether his infallible, royal, omniscient reason. Such 
a pantheism was not incompatible with polytheism, 
a soil which the mysteries never quitted. As the: 
gods of polytheism were in truth only the various 


1 For example, the mythus of 
theslaying of Zagreus by the Titans 
(for further details ef. Lobeck, i. 615 
sqq.), to which the Neo-Platonists, 
and before them even the Stoics, 
had given a philosophic interpreta- 
tion, but which in its original 
meaning was probably only a 
rather crude variation of the 
well-worn theme of the death of 
Nature in winter, with which the 
thought of the decay of youth and 
its beauty was connected. This 
myth had no influence on the ear- 
lier philosophy, even if we suppose 


Empedocles to have made allusion 
to it—v. 70 (142). 

? We find the unity of God in 
this sense affirmed in so-called 
Orphic fragments (Orphica, ed. 
Hermann, Fr. 1-3), of which some 
were probably, and others certainly, 
composed or altered by Alexan- : 
drian Jews. 

* Vide Lobeck, p. 520 -sqq.; 
and Hermann, Fr. 6. ‘Similarly the 
fragment from the AraéiKa: (in 
Lobeck, p.440 ; in Hermann, Fr. 4) 
was els Zeds, els "AlSns, fs “ Haws, — 
é&s Atdvucos, els Oeds ev advrecat, 
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parts and forces of the world, the different spheres of 
nature and of human life, it is natural that the rela- 
tions of these spheres among themselves, and the 
preponderance of one of them over others, should in 
time be brought to light; and, therefore, in all highly 
developed naturalistic religions, we see that kindred 
deities become blended together, and the whole poly- 
theistic Olympus is resolved into the general concep- 
tion of an all-embracing divine essence (@eiov). But 
the Greek religion, because of its plastic character, is 
just one of those which most resists this fusion of 
definite forms of deity. In Greece, consequently, the 
idea of the divine unity was arrived at less by way of 
syncretism than of criticism; not by blending the 
many gods into one, but by combating the principle of 
polytheism. The Stoics and their successors were the 
first who sought to reconcile polytheism with their 
philosophic pantheism, by giving a syncretic interpreta- 
tion to polytheism ; the older pantheism of Xenophanes 
was, on the contrary, bitterly and openly hostile to the 
doctrine of the plurality of gods. The pantheism of 
the Orphic poems, in the form above described, is 
probably much later than the first beginnings of Orphic 
literature. The Ava6jxaz are certainly not anterior to 
the Alexandrian Syncretism; nor can the passage re- 
specting the theogony, as it now stands, date from the 
time of Onomacritus, to which Lobeck! assigns the 
greater part of the poem. For this passage was in 
close connection with the story of Phanes-Ericapus, 
devoured by. Zeus. Zeus includes all things in 


1 Loe. cit. 611. 
VOL. I. FE 
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himself, because he swallowed the already created 
world, or Phanes, that he might then produce all 
things from himself. We shall presently show that 
the swallowing of Phanes! originally formed no part 
of the Orphic theogony. We must, therefore, in all 
cases distinguish the original text of the Orphic passage 
from the modifications it may afterwards have under- 
gone. As part of the original text we may apparently 
claim the verse so frequently quoted,? and which is 
probably referred to by Plato :3 


Zebs kedadry, Zeds péooa, Aids 3 ee wdvra rérverar.* 


‘The idea in this verse, however, and other similar ideas 
to be found in: those portions of the Orphic writings 
supposed to be ancient, contain nothing essentially in 
advance of a conception familiar to Greek religion, and 
the gist of which was already expressed by Homer when 
he calls Zeus the Father of gods and men.® The unity 
of the divine element which polytheism itself recog- 
nises, was made concrete in Zeus as king of the gods; 
and so far, all that exists and all that happens is ulti- 
mately referred to Zeus. This idea may perhaps be 
expressed by calling Zeus the beginning, middle, and 
end of all things; but the expression certainly does not 


} In the enquiry into the Or- 
phic cosmogony, infra. 

2 Ap. Proclis in Timeus, 95 F, 
and the Platonic scholiast, p. 451, 
Bekk. 

$’ Laws, iv. 715 E.. Further 
references as to the employment of 
this verse by the Stoics, Platonists, 
Neo-Pythagoreins and others, are 
given by Lobeck, p. 529 sq. 

‘ This theory is supported by 


the circumstance that the words 

quoted from Orpheus by Proclug 

in Timeus, 310 D ; Plat. Theol. 17, 

8, p. 863: 16 5 Aixn woddroivos 

épelmero, coincide with the Pla- 

tonic passage. Afr is also called 

moAvmrowvos in Parmenides. v.14. — 

5 Cf. also Terpander (about 
650 R.c.), Fr. 4:+Zet wdyrwv apy 
wdvrov dyhrep. 
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imply that Zeus is himself the ideal complex( Inbegrif’) 
of all things.!’ There is consequently no evidence that 
the standpoiut of the religious notion, which conceives 
the gods as personal beings, side by side with the world, 
has here been exchanged for that of philosophic specu-~ 
lation, which regards them as representing the general 
essence of the universe. 

The case is somewhat different in regard to the 
second point in question, belief in immortality. The 
doctrine of metempsychosis seems really to have passed 
from the theology of the mysteries into Philosophy. 
Even this doctrine, however, was in all probability 
originally connected, not with all, but only with the 
Bacchie and Orphic mysteries. Those of Eleusis, being 
sacred to the Chthonian divinities, were regarded as 
specially important in their influence upon man’s future 
life. The Homeric hymn to Demeter already speaks of 
the great difference in the other world between the lots 
of the initiated and uninitiated ;? and there are later 
eulogies of these mysteries, from which it is clear that 
they guaranteed happiness not only in this life, but in 
the life to come. There is nothing. here, however, to 
imply that the souls of the initiated are to come to life 
again, or that they are immortal in any other sense 
than was admitted by the ordinary faith of the Greeks. 


1 Even monotheism allows ex- 8Afios, 6s rd8” brwmev emtxBovlwy 
pressions such as ¢ abrod kal avOpdarcov" 
3’ abrotd Kal eis abroy Td mdvta ds 8 areAhs iepav, bs 7’ Zunopos, 
(Romans xi. 36)—év air@ (ayer obr00? Suolnv 
nal kvotucda Kal eopév (Apg. aloap tye, pOinerds wep, drd Copp 
17, 28), without’ meaning by them ebpdeytt. 
that the Finite is actually merged 8 Cf. the references in Lobeck, 
in Deity. i, 69 sqq. ‘* 

2 v. 480 sqq. 

¥F2 
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In this world wealth and fruitful fields! were expected 
from Demeter and her daughters in return for worship 
rendered to them; and in a similar manner, after death, 
the partakers of the mysteries were assured that they 
should dwell in Hades, in closest proximity to the di- 
vinities they had honoured, while the uninitiated were 
threatened with being cast into a marsh.? If these 
rude notions, at a later period, and among the more 
educated, received a spiritual interpretation,* there is. 
ho reason to suppose that this was so originally, or 
that the initiated were promised anything in the 
future except the favour of the infernal gods; the 
popular opinions about Hades remained quite un- 
affected by them. Even Pindar’s celebrated utterances 
carry us no farther. For in saying that the partakers 
of the Eleusinian mysteries know the beginning and 
end of their life,t he does not assert the doctrine of 
transmigration,> and though. in other passages this 
doctrine is undoubtedly brought forward, it is still 


1 Hymn to Ceres, 486 sqq. 

* Aristides, Eleusin. p.421 Dind. 
The same is asserted of the Diony- 
sian mysteries (to which perhaps 
this belief itselfmay originally have 
heen peculiar) in Aristophanes, 
Frogs, 145 sqq.; Plato, Phedo, 69 
C; Gorgias, 493 A; Republic, ii. 
363 C; ef. Diog. vi. 4. 

3 Thus Plato in the Phedo and 
Gorgias, and, in a lesser degree, 
Sophocles, in the words (in Plu- 
tarch, aud. poét. c. 4, p. 21 F): 

&s TpirdA Brow 

xeivor Bporay, of Tadra Sey évres 
-TéAn 

porodo’ és “Sov roicde yop pdvors 
ened 


Gav éort, trois 8’ BAAoot wdvr’ exet 
Kand, 


4 Thren. Fr. 8 (114 Bergk): - 
bABios, Sorts idav Ket’ elo’ Sd 
xOdv’> of5e wey Blov TeAcurdy, older 
¢ dudedorov dpyav, 

5 For the words can only pro- 
perly mean that he who has re- 
ceived the consecration regards 
life as a gift of God, and death as 
the transition to a happier state. 
Preller's explanation (Demeter und 
Persephone, p. 236) seems to me less . 
natural. 

® OL ii. 68 sqq. Thren. Fr. 4, 
and infra, p. 70, note 4. 
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questionable whether the poet borrowed it from the. 
Eleusinian theology; and even if he did apply the 
Eleusinian myths and symbols in this sense, it would not 
certainly follow that such was their original meaning.! 
In the Orphic theology, on the contrary, transmigra- 
tion is clearly to be found, and the probabilities are 
very strongly against its having come there through 
the medium of the philosophers. Several writers 
mention Pherecydes as the first who taught immor- 
‘tality, or more precisely, transmigration ;? but the 
testimony of Cicero and other later authors is not suffi- 
cient, in the absence of older evidence,‘ to prove this 
statement. Even if we admit the probability that 
Pherecydes spoke of transmigration, the assertion of his 
having been the first to do so rests only on the fact 
that no previous writings are known to contain that 


' The revival of dead nature 
in the spring was considered in the 
eult of Demeter as the return of 
souls from the under world, and 
harvest was looked upon as the 
descent of the souls thither (vide 
Preller, Dem. und Pers. 228 sqq. ; 
Griech, Mythologie, i. 25+, 483) ; and 
this does not apply solely to the 
souls of plants, to which it prima- 
rily relates, but to the souls of 
men. At these seasons also de- 
parted spirits appear in the upper 
world. It was easy to interpret 
these notions as implying the en- 
trance of human souls into the 
visible world from the invisible, 
and their return into the invisible 
again. Cf. Plato, Phedo, 70 C: 
madaids pev oby tort Tis Adyos, . « 
és cio [ai puxal] evdevde ager 
wépevos éxel wal wmddw ye Sdetipo 


dpixvotvra: Kal ylyvowra é« Tay 
TeOvedTwr. 

2 Cie. Tuse.i. 16, 38, and after 
him Lactantius, Jnstit. vii. 7, 8. 
Augustin ¢. Acad. iti. 37 (17), Epist. 
137, p. 407, B. Maur. 

$ Suidas; bepexvdns ; Hesychius, 
De his qui erud. clar. p. 56, Orelli ; 
Tatianc. Gree. c.8, 25, according 
to the obvious correction in the 
edition of Maurus. Cf. Porphyry, 
Antr. Nymph. c. 81. Preller also 
(Rhein, Mus. iv. 388) refers with 
some appearance of probability 
what is quoted by Origen (ec. Ceds. 
vi. p. 304) from Pherecydes, and 
Themist. Or. ii. 38, a, to the doc- 
trine of Transmigration. 

‘ Cf. Aristoxenus, Duris and 
Hermippus-—so far as they have 
been quoted in Diog. i. 116 sqq. 
and vili. 1 sqq. 
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doctrine. Still more uncertain is the theory! that 
Pythagoras was the first to introduce it. Heracleitus 
clearly presupposes this; Philolaus expressly appeals to 
the ancient theologians and soothsayers? for the theory 
that souls were fettered to the body, and as it were 
buried in it, as a punishment. Plato? derives the same 
theory from the mysteries, and more particularly from 
the Orphic mysteries; and Pindar teaches that certain 
favourites of the gods are to be permitted to return 
to the upper world, and that those who thrice have 
led a blameless life will be sent to the islands of 
the blest in the kingdom of Cronos! In this last 
representation, we perceive an alteration in the doc- 
trine; for whereas the return to corporeal life is else- 


* Maximus Tyr. xvi. 2; Dio- 
genes, viii. 14; Porph. v.; Pyth. 
19. 2 

2 Ap. Clemens, Strom. iii. 433 
A, and previously ap. Cicero, Hor- 
tens. Fr. 85 (iv. 6, 483 Or.) This 
passage, as well as others from 
Plato, will be quoted at length in 
the section on the Pythagorean 
Metempsychosis, infra. 

3 Phedo, 62 B; Crat. 400 B. 
Cf. Phedo, 69 C, 70 C; Laws, ix. 
870 D; and Lobeck, Aglaoph. ii. 
795 sqq. 

4 Pindar’s eschatology follows 
no fixed type (cf. Preller’s Demeter 
und Persephone, p. 289), while, in 
many places, he adopts the usual 
notions about Hades, in Thren. 2 
it is said that after the death of 
the body, the soul, which alone 
springs from the gods, remains 
alive; and in two places transmi- 
gration is alluded to, viz. in Thren. 
Fr. 4 (110), quoted by Plato, Meno, 
81 B: 


cio: 8& depoepdva mowdy marciod 
wévOeos 

Béterat, és rbv GrepOey Grsov welvov 
evar@ ere 

Av5i50F uydy mdrw, 

éx tay Baoidyjes ayavol cad obéver 
Xpamvol cople péeyiorot 

&vipes aifovr’- és 5¢ Trav Aoumdy 
xpévoy ipwes wyvoi mpds avOpdmav 
KaAdetprat. 


And Ol. ii. 68, after mention of the 
rewards and punishments in Hades 


bro 8 eréAparay éorpls 

éxarépwh ycivayres amd aduray 
aSlicwy Exew 

yuxdy, ZretAay Aids 63dy mapa Kpdvou 
tipo 200 paxdpwyv 

viioos [vacov] dkeqvides adpas wept- 
mvéotoly, 


Thren. Fr. 3 (109), where the 
wicked have the lower world, and 
the righteous, heaven, assigned as 
their dwelling-place, cannot be ac- 
cepted as genuine. 
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where always regarded as a punishment and a means 
ot improvement, in Pindar it appears as a privilege 
accorded only to the best, giving them an opportunity 
of earning higher happiness in the islands of the blest, 
instead of the inferior happiness of Hades. But this 
use of the doctrine presupposes the doctrine itself, and 
according to the quotations from Plato and Philolaus, 
we must assume that Pindar derived it from the Orphic 
mysteries. It is certainly conceivable that it might 
still have reached the mysteries through Pythagoreism, 
which must early have been connected with the Orphic 
cult.!. But the most ancient testimonies, and the Py- 
thagoreans themselves, refer it solely to the mysteries ; 
and it is besides very doubtful whether the Pythagorean 
doctrines could have been prevalent in Thebes, in the 
time of Pindar,” whereas that city is, on the other hand, 
known to have been an ancient seat of the Bacchic and 
Orphic religion. Lastly, the doctrine of metempsychosis 
is ascribed to Pherecydes, and regarded as anterior to 
Pythagoras, not ouly by the writers we have quoted, 
but indirectly by all those who make Pherecydes the 
teacher of Pythagoras.? We have, therefore, every 
reason to believe that it was taught in the Orphic 
mysteries prior to the date of Pythagoras. According 
to Herodotus, the Orphics obtained it from Egypt :* 


1 A number of Orphic writings 
are said to have been invented by 
the Pythagoreans; vide Lobeck, 
Aglaoph, i. 347 sqq., and supra, 
p. 62, note. 

2 Cf. what will hereafter be 
said in the history of the Pythago- 
rean philosophy, of the propagation 
of that philosophy. 


3 On which vide infra, Pytha- 
goras and the Pythagoreans. 

441.128: mparoy 5& Kad rodroy 
tov Adyov Aiytmriol cic of cidvres,- 
&s avOpdémov puxh abdvards éort, 
Tov odpatos 5& KarapOivoytos és 
taro (Gov aie ywéduevoy éodterat* 
éredy 3¢ mepieAn maya Te Xepraia 
kal 1& Oardooia Kal mereva, adris 
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but this theory either rests upon a mere conjecture 
of his own, or a still more untrustworthy statement of 
the Egyptian priests; as historical evidence, it is of 
no value whatever. As to the real state of the case, 
history tells us nothing, and no guess that we can 
make even approximates to certainty. It is possible 


that, Herodotus may be right in the main, and that 


the belief in transmigration was really transplanted 
from Egypt into Greece, either directly, or through 
certain intermediaries which cannot precisely be de- 
termined. But in that case, we can scarcely agree with 
him in supposing the Greeks to have become acquainted 
with it in the first beginnings of their culture, still less 
can we connect this acquaintanceship with the mythical 
personalities of Cadmus and Melampus: the most pro- 
bable assumption would then be, that the doctrine had 
been introduced into Greece not very long before the 
date when we first meet with it in Greek writings— 
perhaps, therefore, about the seventeenth century. 
But it is also conceivable that this belief, the aiiinity 
of which with Hindoo and Egyptian doctrines indicates 
an Eastern source, may have originally immigrated 
from the East with the Greeks themselves, and have 
been at first confined to a narrow circle, becoming after- 
wards more important and more widely diffused. It 


és gvOpdrov cGpya yuduevoy eodivery™ 
chy wepihavow bt adrh ylvecGar ev 
rpioxtAlot erect. TolTY TE Ady 
cia) of ‘EAAHvev éxphoarro, of pty 
mpérepoy of 8& torepov, ws idly 
éwurav édytis Tv ey cidds Ta 
obvépara ob ypdgw. Cf. c. 81: 
rotct "Opdikoiot Kadcopévoct Kal 
Baxxikota:, obo. 8 Alyurrioio:, 


Herodotus thought (according to 
ch. 49) that Melampus had intro- 
duced the cult of Dionysus, which 
he had learned from Cadmus and 
his followers, into Greece ; but, on 
the other hand, in C. 53, he inti- 
mates that he considers the Orphic 
poems more recent than Homer 
and Hesiod. 


e 
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might be urged, in support of this view, that similar 
notions have been found among races which never, in 
any way came under Egyptian influence.’ Nor can we 
altogether dispute the possibility of different nations, 
without any historical connection, having arrived at 
the same opinions concerning a future state. Even so 
strange a theory as transmigration seems to us may 
thus have been reached in several cases independently 
one of the other. For if the natural desire to escape 
‘death engenders a universal belief in immortality, a 
bolder fancy, in nations not yet capable of spiritual ab- 
straction, might well shape this desire and belief into 
the hope and expectation of a return to earthly life. ? 


_ 3 According to Herodotus, iv. 
94 sq., the Thracian Gets believed 
that the dead came to the god Zal- 
moxis or Gebeleizin; and every 
five years they sent a messenger to 
this god by means of a special hu- 
man sacrifice, entrusted with com- 
munications to their departed 
friends. That the theory of trans- 
migration was involved in this 
cannot be deduced from the state- 
ment of the Greeks of the Helles- 
pont, that Zalmoxis was a scholar 
of Pythagoras, who had taught the 
belief in immortality to the Thra- 
cians. Herodotus says that it was 
the custom of another Thracian 
tribe (Her. v. 4) to bewail the 
newly born, and to praise the dead 
as happy; because the former are 
about to encounter the ills of life, 
while the latter have escaped from 
them. But this custom proves 
even less than the other in regard to 
metempsychosis. The Gauls, how- 
ever, are said to have believed, not 
only in immortality, but also in 
transmigration : Cesar, B. Gall, vi. 


14, in primis hoe volunt persuadere 
(Druides) non interire animas, sed 
ab aliis post mortem transire ad 
alios. Diodor. v. 28, sub fin. : évoxver 
yap wap’ airois 6 Tlu0aydpou Adyos, 
bri Tas puxas TaY avOpdmwY a0a- 
vérous elvat cunBeBynre kat 5: érar 
dpicudvey mddw Bioiv, eis erepov 
capa Tis Puxis eicdvonévns. On 
this account many persons, adds Dio- 
dorus, place letters to their friends 
on the funeral pile. So Ammian. 
Mare. xv. 9, sub fin. 

2 If the soul is conceived as a 
breath-like essence which dwells in 
the body, and leaves it after death 
according to the opinion of the 
ancients, and especially of the 
Greeks, the question inevitably 
arises whence this essence comes, 
and whither it goes. For answer 
to this question, a child-like imagi- 
nation is most easily satisfied with 
the simple notion that there is a 
place, invisible to us, in which the 
departed souls remain, and from 
which the newly born come forth. 
And we do, in fact, find in many 
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However this may be, it appears certain, that 
among the Greeks the doctrine of transmigration came 
not from the philosophers to the priests, but from the 
priests to the philosophers. Meantime it is a question 
whether its philosophic importance in antiquity was 
very great. It is found, indeed, with Pythagoras and 
his school, and Empedocles is in this respect allied with 
them; a higher life after death is also spoken of by 
Heracleitus. But none of these philosophers brought 
the doctrine into such a connection with their scientific 
theories as to make it an essential constituent of their 
philosophic system: it stands with them all for a self- 
dependent dogma side by side with their scientific 
theory, in which no lacuna would be discoverable if it 
were removed. A philosophic basis was first given to 
the belief in immortality by Plato; and it would be 
hard to maintain that he would not have arrived at it 
without the assistance of the myths which he employed 
for its exposition. 

From all that has now been said, it would appear 
that Greek Philosophy in regard to its origin was no 
more indebted to the religion of the mysteries than to 
the public religion. The views of nature which were 
contained in the mysteries may have given an impulse 
to thought ; the idea that all men need religious con- 
secration and purification may have led to deeper study 
of the moral nature and character of man; but as 


different nations, not merely the this there is but a step to the 
belief in a kingdom of the dead, theory that the same souls which 
but the idea that souls return to previously inhabited a body should 
the body from the lower regions of afterwards enter another body. 
the earth or from heaven. From 
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scientific instruction was not originally contemplated 
in the tales and practices of the mystic cult, any 
philosophic exposition of these presupposed that the 
expositor had already attained the philosophic stand- 
point ; and as the mysteries were after all only made 
up of general perceptions and experiences accessible to 
everyone, a hundred other things could really perform 
for Philosophy the same service that they did. Philo- 
sophy did not require the myth of Kore and Demeter 
to reveal the alternation of natural conditions, the 
passage from death to life and from life to death; daily 
observation sufficed for the acquisition of this know- 
ledge. The necessity of moral purity, and the advan- 
tages of piety and virtue, needed not to be proclaimed 
by the glowing descriptions of the priests concerning 
the happiness of the initiated and the misery of the 
profane. These conceptions were immediately con- 
tained in the moral consciousness of the Greeks. 
Nevertheless, the mysteries were by no means without 
importance in regard to Philosophy, as the results of 
our enquiry have shown. But their importance is not 
so great, nor their influence so direct, as has often been 


imagined. 
2 L 
§ Il—The Nutive Sources of Greek Philosophy continued. 


MORAL LIFE, CIVIL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 


THE ideality of the Greek religion finds its counter- 
part in the freedom and beauty of Greek life; it is 
impossible to regard either of these characteristics, 
strictly speaking, as the ground or consequence of the 
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other; they grew up side by side, mutually requiring 
and sustaining one another, out of the same natural 
temperament and under the same favourable conditions. 
As the Greek reverenced in his gods the natural and 
moral order of the world, without therefore renouncing 
in regard to them his own value and freedom, so Greek 
morality stands in a happy mean between the lawless 
license of barbarous and semi-barbarous races and the 
slavish obedience which subjects the peoples of the 
East to the will of another and to a temporal and 
spiritual despotism. A strong feeling of liberty, and 
at the same time a rare susceptibility to measure, form, 
and order; a lively sense of community in existence 
and action; a social impulse which made it an absolute 
necessity for the individual to ally himself to others, 
to subordinate himself to the common will, to follow 
the tradition of his family and his country—these 
qualities, so essential in the Hellenes, produced in the 
limited area of the Greek states a full, free and 
harmonious life, such as no other nation of antiquity 
ean exhibit. The very narrowness of the sphere in 
which their moral perceptions moved was in itself 
favourable to this result. As the individual knew that 
he was free and had a right to protection only as being 
a citizen of this or that state, and as, in the same way, 
his relation to others was determined by their relation 
to the state to which he belonged, every one from the 
beginning had his problem clearly marked out for him. 
The maintaining and extension of his civil importance, 
the fulfilment of his civil duties, work for the freedom 
and greatness of his people, obedience to the laws,— 
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these constituted the simple end which the Greek 
definitely proposed to himself, and in the pursuit of 
which he was all the less disturbed because his glances 
and endeavours seldom strayed beyond the limits of 
his home, because he excluded the idea of seeking’ the 
tule of his actions elsewhere than in the laws and 
customs of his state, because he dispensed with all the 
reflections by which the man of modern times labours 
to reconcile, on the one side, his individual interests 
and natural rights with the interest and laws of the 


commonwealth, and, on the other, his patriotism with, 


the claims of a cosmopolitan morality and religion. 
We cannot, indeed, regard this narrow conception of 
moral problems as the highest possible conception, nor 
can we conceal from ourselves how closely the dismem- 
berment of Greece, the consuming disquiet of its civil 
wars and party struggles, not to speak of slavery and 
the neglect of female education, were connected with 
this narrowness; but our eyes must not therefore be 
closed to the fact that on this soil and from these 
presuppositions a freedom and culture arose which 
give to the Greeks their unique place in history. It is 
easy also to see how deeply and essentially Philosophy 
was rooted in the freedom and order of the Greek state. 
There was not, indeed, any immediate connection be- 
tween them. Philosophy in Greece was always the 
private concern of individuals, states only troubled 
themselves about it in so far as they interfered with 
all doctrines morally and politically dangerous; it 
received no positive encouragement or support from 
cities and princes until a late period, when it had long 


it 
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passed beyond the highest point of its development. 
Nor was public education concerned with philosophy, 
or science of any kind. At Athens, even in the time 
of Pericles, it scarcely included the first rudiments of 
what we should call scientific culture; nothing was 
attempted beyond reading, writing, and a certain 
amount of arithmetic: history, mathematics, physics, 
the study of foreign languages, and so forth, were 
altogether ignored. The philosophers themselves, and 
especially the Sophists, were the first to induce certain 
individuals to seek for wider instruction, which, how- 
ever, was even then restricted almost exclusively to 
rhetoric. Besides the above-mentioned elementary 
arts, ordinary education consisted entirely of music and 
gymnastics; and music was primarily concerned, not 
so much with intellectual training as with proficiency 
in the Homeric and Hesiodic poems, and the popular 
songs, singing, playing on stringed instruments, and 
dancing. But this education formed complete and 
vigorous men, and the subsequent discipline of public 
life engendered such self-confidence, demanded such 
an exercise of all the powers, such acute observation 
and intelligent judgment of persons and circumstances, 
above all, such energy and worldly prudence, as must 
necessarily have borne important fruit to science when- 
ever the scientific need arose. That it could not fail 
to arise was certain; for in the harmonious many- 
sidedness of the Greek character, the development of 
moral and political reflection called forth a correspond- 
ing and natural development of speculative thought ; 
and not a few of the Greek cities had attained, by 
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means of civil liberty, a degree of prosperity which 
ensured leisure for scientific activity to some at least 
of their citizens. Although, therefore, in ancient times, 
the political life and education of the Greeks had 
no direct concern with Philosophy; and although, 
on the other hand, the eailiest Philosophy, as a rule, 
neglected ethical and political questions, yet the train- 
ing of men and the fact that circumstances took the 
form required for the production of Philosophy were 
important elements in its history. Freedom and 
severity of thought were the natural fruits of a free 
and law-directed life; and the sound and sterling 
characters which grew up on the classic soil of Greece 
could not fail, even in science, to adopt their standpoint 
with decision, and to maintain it clearly and definitely, 
with full and unwavering purpose.! 

Lastly, it was one of the chief excellences of Greek 
education that it did not split up human nature, but, 
by the even development of all the powers of man, 
sought to make of him a beautiful whole, a moral work 
of art. This trait we may venture to connect with the 
fact that Greek science, especially in its commencement, 
chose the path that is indeed generally taken by thought 
in its infancy—the path downward from above; that it 
did not form a theory of the whole from the aggrega- 


1 This intimate connection of 
politics with philosophy is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that many 
of the ancient philosophers were 
distinguished as statesmen, legis- 
lators, political reformers and 
penerals.. The political activity of 
Thales and of the Pythagoreans is 
well known. We are told that 


Parmenides gave laws to his native 
city, and that Zeno perished in his 
attempt to free his countrymen. 
Empedocles restored democracy in 
Agrigentum; Archytas was no less 
great as a general than as a states- 
man; and Melissus is probably 
the same person who vanquished 
the Athenian fleet. 
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tion of individuals, but sought to gain a standard for 
the individual from the study of the whole, and at once 
to shape a collective representation from . the existing 
fragments of cosmical knowledge; that philosophy in 
Greece preceded the particular sciences. 

If we examine somewhat more closely the circum- 
stances which conditioned the progress of Greek culture 
before the appearance of philosophy, two phenomena 
especially claim our attention: these are the republican 
form of the government, and the spread of the Greek 
races by colonisation. THe centuries which immedi- 
ately preceded the earliest Greek Philosophy, and those 
which partly coincided with it, are the times of the 
legislators and of the tyrants, of the transition to those 
constitutional forms of government on the soil of which 
Greek political life attained its highest perfection. 
When the patriarchal monarchy of the Homeric period, 
in consequence of the Trojan war and the Doric migra- 
tion, and through the extinction, disqualification or 
banishment of the ancient royal houses, had entirely 
given place to oligarchy, the aristocracy became the 
means of spreading freedom and higher culture through- 
out the smaller circle of the ruling families. After- 
wards when the oppressiong and internal deterioration 
of these families had evoked the resistance of the 
masses, the popular leaders came mostly from the ranks 
of their hitherto masters, and these demagogues almost 
everywhere eventually became tyrants. But as the 
government by a single person, because of its very 
origin, found its chief adversary in the aristocracy, and, 
as a counterpoise, was forced to fall back for support 
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upon the people, it became itself a means of training 
and educating the people to freedom. The courts of 
the tyrants were centres of art and culture;! and when 
their rule was overthrown, which generally happened in 
the course of one or two generations, their inheritance 
of power did not revert to the earlier aristocracy, but to 
moderate constitutions founded on fixed laws. This 
course of things was as favourable to the scientific as to 
the political training of the Greeks. In the efforts and 
struggles of this political movement, all the powers 
‘which public life brought to science must have been 
aroused and employed, and the feeling of youthful 
liberty imparted to the spirit of the Greek people a 
stimulus which must needs have affected their specula- 
tive activity. Thus the laying of the foundations of 
the scientific and artistic glory of Greece was eagerly 
carried on side by side with the transformation of her 
political circumstances; a connection of phenomena 
which is very striking, and which shows that among the 
Greeks, as among all healthy nations, culture has been 
the fruit of liberty. 

This general revolution was effected more quickly 
in the colonies than in the mother country; and the 
existence of these colonies was of the highest importance 
in regard to it. During the 500 years which elapsed 

' between the Doric conquests and the rise of Greek 
Philosophy, the Greek races had spread themselves, by 
means of organised emigration, on all sides. The islands 

‘ For example, those of Peri- wise men, there is no tradition of 
ander, Polycrates, Pisistratus,and the philosophers being connected 


his sons. But, excepting the story with tyrants before the appearance 
of Periander’s relation totheseven of the Sophists. 
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of the Archipelago, as far as Crete and Rhodes; the 
western and northern coasts of Asia Minor; the shores 
of the Black Sea, and the Propontis; the coasts of 
Thrace, Macedonia and Illyria; of Magna Grecia and 
Sicily, were covered with hundreds’ of settlements ; 
Greek colonists had penetrated even to distant Gaul, 
to Cyrene, and to Egypt. Most of these settlements 
attained to prosperity, culture, and free constitutions, 
sooner than the states from which they emanated. Not 
only did the very disruption from their native soil pro- 
duce a freer movement, and a different organisation of 
civil society, but their whole situation was much more 
convenient for trade and commerce, for enterprising 
activity, and for all kinds of intercourse with strangers 
than was the case with the cities of Greece proper; it 
was therefore natural that in many respects they should 
outstrip the older states. How greatly they did so, and 
how important the rapid growth of the colonies was in 
“regard to the development of Greek Philosophy, is best 
seen from the fact that all the Greek philosophers of 
note before Socrates, one or two Sophists only excepted, 
belonged either to the Ionian and Thracian colonies, or 
to those in Italy and Sicily. Here at the limits of the 
Hellenic world were the chief settlements of a higher 
eulture, and as the immortal poems of Homer were a 
gift from the Greeks of Asia Minor to their native 
country, so also Philosophy came from the east and west 
to the centre of Greek life; there to attain its highest. 
perfection, favoured by a happy combination of all 
forces, and a coincidence of all necessary conditions, 
at an epoch when, for most of the colonies, the 
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brightest period of their history had passed away be- 
yond recall. 

How thought gradually developed itself under these 
circumstances up to the point at which the earliest 
scientific endeavours, in the strict sense of the word, 
were made, we learn to some extent from the still 
existing records of early cosmology and ethics, though 
our information from these sources is far from being 
complete. 


§$ IV.—Native Sources of Greek Philosophy continued: 
COSMOLOGY. 


In a people so richly endowed as the Greeks, and so 
eminently favoured by circumstances in regard to their 
intellectual development, reflection must soon have 
been awakened, and attention directed to the pheno- 
mena of nature and of human life; and attempts must i 
early have been made, not merely to explain the external 
world in reference to its origin and causes, but also io) 
consider the activities and conditions of mankind from | 
more general points of view. This reflection was not, 
indeed, at first of a specifically scientific kind, for it 
was not as yet regulated by the thought of any general . 
interdependence of things according to fixed law. Cos- 
mology, until the time of Thales, and, so far as it allied 
itself with religion, even longer, retained the form of 
a mythological narrative; Ethics, until the time of | 
Socrates and Plato, that of aphoristic reflection. The 
fortuitous, and sometimes even miraculous, interference 
of imaginary beings took the place of the interdepen- 
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‘dence of nature; instead of one central theory of human 
life, we find a number of moral sayings and prudential 
maxims, which, abstracted from various experiences, not 
unfrequently contradicted one another, and, at the best, 
‘were reduced to no general principles and brought into 
no scientific connection with any theory of human 
nature. Though it would be a mistake to overlook this 
‘distinction, and to place either the mythic cosmologists, 
or the gnomic poets in the number of the philosophers,! 
‘as has been done by some writers, both ancient and 
modern, yet we ought not, on the other hand, to under- 
rate the importance of these early attempts, for they . 
were at least useful in calling attention to the questions 
which science had first to consider, and in accustoming 
thought to combine particular phenomena under general 
points of view; and thus a good deal was done towards 
a beginning of science. 

The most ancient record of mythic cosmology 
among the Greeks is the Theogony of Hesiod. How 
much of this work is derived from still more ancient 
tradition, and how much is invented by the poet him- 
self and his later revisers, cannot now be discovered 
with certainty, nor is this the place to enquire. It is 


1 As was certainly done in the 


most flourishing period of Greek 
Philosophy by the Sophists and by 
the adherents of systems of natural 
Philosophy. Plato is evidence of 
the former in Prot. 316 D, cf. ibid. 
338 E sqq.; and of the latter there 
js. mention in Crat. 402 B; and 
also in Aristotle, Metaph. i. 3,983 b, 
27 (cf. Schwegler on this passage). 
The Stoics afterwards were especi- 


ally addicted to representing the 
ancient poets as the earliest philo- 
sophers, by the allegorical inter- 
pretation of their writings ; and in 
the Neo-Platonists this practice 
passed all bounds. Tiedemann was 
the first to declare Thales the 
starting-point of Philosophy, vide 
his Geist der speculativen Philoso-;* 
phie, i. Preface, p. xviii, “ 
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enough for our purpose to observe that the Theogony, 
with the exception of a few subsequent interpolations, 
was undoubtedly known to the earliest philosophers in 
its present form.' We find in it nothing approaching 
to a scientific apprehension or solution of the cosmo-. 
logical problem. The poet proposes to himself the 
question from which ail cosmogonies and histories of 
creation start, and which, indeed, obviously suggests. 
itself even to the most undisciplined intellect,—the 
question as to the origin and causes of all things. But. 
in the Theogony this question has not the scientific: 
importance of an enquiry into the essence and reasons. 
of phenomena. With childlike curiosity the poet asks: 
Who made all things? and how did He make them? 
and the answer simply consists in positing as the first 
being something that cannot be explained away by 
thought, and making the rest originate from this by 
means of some analogy drawn from experience. Now 
experience points out two kinds of origin. All that 
we see either forms itself naturally, or else is made 
with a design by definite individuals. In the former 
case production takes place by the action of the ele- 
ments, by growth, or by generation; in the latter, 


either mechanically by the 
material, or dynamically, as 


1 Cf. Petersen (Ursprung und 
Alter der Hesiod: Theog. (Progr.der 
Hamburgischen Gymn.}, 1862), who 
seems to me to have proved at any 
rate this much, whatever we may 
think of his other theories. The 
polemic of Xenophanes and Hera- 
 ¢leitus against Hesiod (which we 


elaboration of some given 
we work upon other men 


shall hereafter consider) and the 
remarkable utterance of Herodotus, 


‘ii. 53, are decided evidence against 


the supposition that the Theogony 
is no older than the sixth century ; 
the general character of its con- 
ceptions and language, however, 
attest this even more strongly. 
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by the mere expression of our will. All these analogies 
are applied, in the cosmogonies of different nations, 
to the origin of the world and of the gods; as a rule, 
several of them at once, according to the nature of 
the object in question. Yo the Greeks the analogy 
of generation must have been the most obvious, be- 
cause, in accordance with the particular bent of their 
imagination, they had personified the various parts of 
the world as beings akin to humanity, whose origin 
could be represented in no other way. In any case 
they must have kept to an analogy drawn from nature, 
for Greek thought was too naturalistic and polytheistic 
to maintain, like the Zoroastrian and Judaic religions, 
that everything had been called into existence by the 
mere fiat of a creator. In Greek mythology the gods 
themselves were created, and the deities worshipped by 
the people belong altogether to a younger race of gods} 
there is, therefore, no divinity who can be regarded as 
the first cause of all things, without beginning, and who 
possesses absolute power over nature. So in Hesiod it 
is the genesis of the gods on which his whole cosmogony 
turns. Most of these genealogies, and the myths con- 
nected with them, are nothing more than the expression 
of simple perceptions, or picture-thoughts, of the. kind 
that imagination everywhere produces when the know- 
ledge of nature is in its infancy. Erebus and Nyx are 
the parents of ther and Hemera, for day in its 
brightness is the son of night and darkness. The earth 
brings forth the sea of herself alone, and rivers in her 
union with the sky; for the sources of streams are fed 
by the rain, while the ocean appears to be a mass of 


ee 
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water which has been from the beginning in the depths 
of the earth. Uranus is emasculated by Cronos, for the 
sun-heat of harvest time puts an end to the fertilising 
showers of the sky. Aphrodite springs from the seed 
of Uranus, for the rain in spring awakens the genera- 
tive impulse of nature. The Cyclopes, Hecatonchires 
and giants, the Echidna and Typheus are children of 


. Gea; other monsters are the progeny of night or of 
the waters, partly because of their originally physical 


import, partly because what is monstrous cannot spring 
from the bright heavenly gods, but only from darkness 
and the unfathomable deep. The sons of Gea, the 
Titans, were overthrown by the Olympians; for as the 
light of heaven subdues the mists of earth, so the all- 
ordering Deity has bound the wild forces of nature. 
The thought contained in these myths is very limited ; 
whatever in them transcends the most obvious per- 
ceptions is the result, not of reflection concerning the 
natural causes of things, but of an activity of fancy 
from which, even when it produces something really 
significant, we must be careful not to expect too much. 
Even in the combination of these myths, which is 
principally, no doubt, the work of the poet, we fail to 
discover any leading thought of deeper import.! The 


1 Brandis (Geschichte der tion of the higher principle. But 


‘Griech-Rém. Phil. i. 75) finds not 
merely in the beginning of the 
Theogony, but also in the myths 
of the dethronement of Uranus, and 
the conflict of the sons of Cronos 
with their father and the Titans, 
the doctrine that the determinate 
proceeds from the indeterminate, 
and that there is a gradual evolu- 


these thoughts are much too ab- 
stract to admit of our seeking in 
them the motive of the mythopeic 
fancy. The poet does not seem to 
have been influenced by any specu- 
lative idea even in the arrangement 
of these myths; the three genera- 
tions of the gods merely form the 
thread on which he strings his 
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passage in the Theogony which sounds most like a 
philosophic conception of nature, and was almost, the 
only passage employed by the ancient philosophers in 
that sense,! is the commencement of the poem (v. 116 
sqq-). Chaos was the first to exist, then came Earth 
(with the abyss, or Tartarus) and Eros. Of Chaos were 
born Erebus and Night; Earth first brought forth of 
herself the sky, the mountains, and the sea; then in 
marriage with the sky she produced the progenitors of 
the different families of gods, except the few that are 
derived from Erebus and Night. This representation 
certainly attempts to get at some notion of the world’s 
origin, and we may so far consider it as the beginning 
of cosmology among the Greeks; but as a whole it is 
very crude and imperfect. The poet asks himself what 
was really the first of all things, and he finally abides by 
the Earth as the immovable basis of the Cosmos. Out- 
side the Earth was nothing but gloomy night, for the 
luminaries of heaven were not as yet in existence. 
Erebus and Night are therefore as old as the Earth. In 
order that another should be produced from this first one, 
the generative impulse or Eros must have existed from 
the beginning. Such then are the causes of all things. 
If we exclude all these beings from our thought, there 
remains for the imagination only the idea of infinite 
space, which at this stage of culture it does not con- 
ceive in an abstract manner as empty mathematical 
space, but concretely as an immeasurable, waste and 


genealogies, and by which he con- the edition of Hesiod of Gaisford- 
nects them together externally. Reiz, verse 116. 
1 Proof of this will be found in 
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formless mass. The first of all things, therefore, in 
reality is Chaos. In some such way as this perhaps the 
foregoing theory of the beginning of the world may 
have arisen in the mind of its author.’ It is founded, 
indeed, upon a desire for enquiry, an endeavour to 
attain clear and coherent notions, but the interest 
which rules it is that of the imagination rather than 
that of thought. No question is asked concerning the 
essence and general causes of things, the problem is 
merely how to learn something about the actual facts 
relating to the primitive condition of the world and to 
its ulterior developments; and in the solution of this 
problem, we naturally find that the poet is guided by 
the intuitions of his imagination, and not by intelli- 
gent reflection. The commencement of the Theogony 
is, considering its date, a thoughtful and pregnant 


myth, but it is not as yet a philosophy. 
The next writer after Hesiod of whose cosmology we 
know anything at all definite is Pherecydes of Syros,? 


1 Whether this author or some 
older poet was the composer of the 
Theogony is, as has already been 
observed, of little importance. 
Brandis (Gesch. der Gr.-Roém. Phil. 
i. 74) supports the latter theory. 
It is unlikely, he says, that the 
poet, had he invented the myth of 
Tartarus as one of the first princi- 
ples of the world, or uf Eros as the 
creative principle, would have made 
no further use of them in his Cos- 
mology. But not to speak of the 
doubtful origin of the 119th verse, 
which mentions Tartarus, but 
which is wanting in Plato (Symp. 
178 B), and Aristotle (Metaph. i. 4, 
984 b, 27), I should rather ex- 


plain this circumstance as showing 
that the myths subsequently intro- 
duced belonged to the older tra- 
dition, and the opening verses 
to the author of the Theogony 
itself. 

2 For his life, age, and writings, 
ef. Sturz, Pherecydis Fragmenta, p. 
1 sqq. Preller in the Rhein. Mus. 
iv. (1846) 377 sqq. Allgem. En- 
cyclop. of Ersch and Gruber, iii. 
22, 240 sqq. Art. Pherecydes, Zim- 
mermann in Fichte’s Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie, &c. xxiv. B, 2 H.S. 161 
sqq. (reprinted in Zimmermann’s 
Studien. Vienna, 1870, p. 1 sqq.). 
This last, however, credits the old 
mythographer with much that is 
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a contemporary of Anaximander ;! in later story a mira- 


culous person like Pythagoras.? 


In a work, the title 


of which is variously given, he says that there existed 
before all things, and from eternity, Zeus, Chronos, and 


Chthon.? 


alien to him. Conrad, De Pherecy- 
dis Syrit etate atque cosmologia. 
Coblenz, 1857. 

1 He is described as such by 
Diogenes, i. 121, and Eusebius, 
Chron. 60 Ol. The former, probably 
following Apollodorus, places his 
most flourishing period in the 59th 
Olympiad (540 B.c.), and the latter 
in the 60th Olympiad. Suidas 
(®epex.) in a very obscure passage 
fixes his birth in Ol. 45 (600-596 
B.c.). His age is given by the 
Pseudo-Lucian (Maerob. 22, a pas- 
sage where he certainly seems to 
be meant) as 85. Neither ofthese 
statements, however, is altogether 
trustworthy,though perhapsneither 
is far from the truth; and there 
are besides other reasons against 
our drawing any such definite con- 
clusion as Conrad, who thus sums 
up (p. 14) his careful discussion of 
this question: Pherecydes was 
born in the 45th Olympiad or 
shortly before, and died, ‘ octogena- 
rius fere, towards the end of the 
62nd Olympiad. (Between O1. 45, 
1, to 62, 4, moreover, there are only 
71-72 years.) Nor does the asser- 
tion that Pythagoras tended him in 
his last illness help us at all, partly 
because it is itself very untrust- 
worthy, and partly because this 
occurrence is placed by some before 
Pythagoras’ emigration to Italy, 
and by others in the last period of 
his life. Of. Porph. Vita Pythag. 
455 sq.; Iamb. Vita Pythag. 184, 
252; Diog. vill. 40. 


By Chthon he seems to have understood the 


2 Cf. the anecdotes in Diog. i. 
116 sq. 

8 The commencement of this 
work, in Diog. i. 119 (cf. Damas- 
cius, De Princ. p. 384; and Con- 
rad, p. 17, 21) was as follows: 
Zebs wev kat Xpdvos és ded nal XOdv 
jv. XOovin 5& dvopa éyévero TH, 
ereidh alta Zeds yépas dib0r. By 
yépas we cannot, with Tiedemann 
(Griechenlands erste Philosophen, 
172), Sturz (loc. cit. p. 45) and 
others, understand motion; nor 
with Brandis the original qualita- 
tive determination, for this latter 
is far too abstract a conception for 
Pherecydes, and he can hardly have 
regarded the earth as moved. 
Neither interpretation, in fact, can 
be got out of the word; what it 
means is: Since Zeus conferred 
honour upon her. We may either 
understand by this honour, what 
always seems to me the most pro- 
bable, the adornment of hersurface, 
mentioned immediately after (the 
garment with which Zeus covered 
the earth); or else, with Conrad, p. 
32, the honour of her union with 
Zeus, by which the Earth became 
the mother of many gods (p. 74, 2). 
Pherecydes means to derive the 
name 7 from yépas. This circum- 
stance of itself forbids the substi- 
tution of wépas for yépas, proposed 
by Rose, De Arist. libr. ord. 74; 
but the sense we should get by this 
change is, in my opinion, very un- 
satisfactory, 
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earth; by Chronos, or Cronos,' that part of heaven 
nearest the earth, and the deity ruling it ;? by Zeus, the 
highest god, disposing and forming the whole’ universe, 


and himself at the same 


1 So he is called by Hermias 
(Frrisio, c. 12), who expressly says 
that Kpdvos is the same as Xpévos. 
In Damascius, on the contrary, 
where Conrad, p. 21, also reads 
Kpévoy, I find in the manuscripts no 
other reading than Xpdévov. 

2 By the Cronos of Pherecydes 
is generally understood Time—so 
Hermias loc. cit. and Probus on 
Virgil’s Eelogues, vi. 31. Phere- 
cydes himself indicates this signifi- 
cation when he puts Xpdvos instead 
of Kpdvos, Yet itis scarcely credi- 
ble that so ancient athinker should 
have placed the abstract conception 
of Time among the primitive 
causes ; and Oronos, in fact, ap- 
pears as a much more concrete na- 
ture when it is told of him (vide 
infra) that he created from his seed 
fire, wind and water, and that he 
was the leader of the gods in the 
conflict with Ophioneus. Thatthis 
only means that in course of time 
fire, wind and water arose, and that 
in course of time Ophioneus was 
conquered, I cannot believe. Ifthe 
gods at strife with Ophioneus re- 
present certain powers of nature, 
Cronos, their leader, must be 
something more real than merely 
Time; and if fire, wind and water 
were formed from the seed of Chro- 
nos, this seed must be conceived 
as a material substance, and Chro- 
nos must consequently represent a 
certain part, or certain constituents, 
of the world. Ifwe consider that 
fire, wind and water are formed in 
the atmosphere during tempests, 
and that the fertilising rain is re- 


time the highest heaven.? 


presented in the mythus of Uranus 
as the seed of the god of heaven ; 
that Chronos, according to this 
original import, was not the god of 
Time in abstracto, but the god of 
the warm season, of the time of 
harvest, of the sun-heat (Preller, 
Griech. Mythol. i. 42 sq.), and, as 
such, was a god of heaven—that he 
wus so regarded by the Pythago- 
reans when they identified the 
yault of heaven with Xpdvos, and 
called the sea the tears of Chronos 
(vide infra, Pythagorean system)— 
if we consider all this, the opinion 
given above, concerning which even 
Conrad’s (p. 22) and Brandis’s 
adverse judgment ( Gesch. der Entw, 
der Griech. Phil. i. 59) have not 
shaken me, will appear to have far 
the most probability in its favour. 

8 To Zeus, as the divine creator 
of the universe, the passage in Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, xiv. 4, 1091 b, 
8, refers: of ye meuiyuévor adtor 
(scil. rév dpxatwy moinray) Kal rE 
wh puliKds Gravta Agyetv, oiov 
Bepexvdns nal Erepot tives, 7d 
yevvijcay mp&rov kpioroy T.Béact. 
As the notion of Zeus as god of 
heaven is based upon the idea of 
the sky itself, and as the gods of 
Pherecydes generally represent at 
the same time certain parts of the 
world, we may assume that he did 
not discriminate the world-creating 
power, which he calls Zeus, from 
the upper portion of thesky. The 
assertion of Hermias and Probas 
(loc, cit.) that by Zeus he under- 
stood Aither, and of Probus (loc. 
cit.) that he understood fire, show 
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Chronos produces from his seed fire, wind and water; 
the three primal beings then beget numerous other gods 


in five families.! 


When Zeus, in order that he might 


fashion the world,? had changed himself into Eros (who, 
according to the ancient theory, must be the world- 


that we are here concerned with an 
interpretation of the Stoics, and 
not with an original and authentic 
text. That Hermias should reduce 
Aather and Earth to the woody and 
mdoxoy is also entirely in harmony 
with the Stoic point of view. Cf. 
Zeller, Phil. der Gr. Part III. a, 119, 
second edition. 

i Damascius, loc. cit.: tov Be 
Xpdvov Touijoat éx Tod ydvou éavrod 
ip kad mvetua kat Bw, 2. 
av év wéevre puxots dSinpnucvwr 
TOAAnY yevedy ovorivar Year, Thy 
TevTewuxXov Kadounevny, To the 
same pvxoi (as Brandis thinks, p. 
81) the statement of Porphyry 
perhaps refers (De antro nymph. 
c. 81), according to which Phere- 
cydes mentions wuxobs rad Bddpous 
kal dvrpa nat Odpas’ Kad miAas; 
though Porphyry himself sees in 
them the yevéoeis kal dmoyevéoeis 
puxev. Preller (Rk. Mus. 382, 
Encycl. 243) thinks that Pherecydes 
here intends to speak of five admix- 
tures, in various proportions, of the 
elementary substances (Ether, Fire, 
Air, Water, Earth), in each of 
which one of these elementary sub- 
stances predominates. Itseems to 
me, however, very hazardousto as- 
cribe to the ancient philosopher of 
Syra a theory of the Elements in 
the sense of Empedocles or Aris- 
totle (a theory which presupposes 
a far more developed stage of phi- 
losophic reflection); or to believe 
that he anticipated Philolaus in 
fixing the number of these elements 


at five. Conrad’s modification also 
of this interpretation, by’ which 
the five puxol are’ made to signify 
the five layers, cireumfolding each 
other, of earth, water, air, fire and 
zther (loc. cit. p. 35), attributes to 
Pherecydes, as it appears to me, a 
view of the world that is too scien- 
tific and too similar to Aristotle's ; 
the theory, especially, of a fiery 
sphere invisible to us, and the pre- 
cise discrimination of zther from 
fire and air, is, according to all 
other traces of it, much later, It 
would be more reasonable to sup- 
pose that Pherecydes distinguished 
Olympic gods, fire-gods, wind-gods, 
water-gods and earth-gods. Suidas 
says that the work of Pherecydes 
was named érrduvxos, from the 
pouxot. Preller (Rh. Mus. 378) 
conjectures instead smevréuvyxos. 
Conrad (p. 35) adds to the above- 
mentioned five nuxol the two divi- 
sions of the lower world, Hades and 
Tartarus. Itis supposed(though this 
is not quite clear from Origen, C.. 
Cels, vi. 42) that Pherecydes him- 
self distinguished Hades and Tar- 
tarus. Nothing certain, however, 
can be made out on the subject. 
Plato, in Soph. 242 C: 6 wey (uiov 
dunyetrar) os tpla 7d byra, TOAguEL 
be aAAAAoxs évlore abray urra 77, 
rote dé Kal otra yiyvépeva ydpous . 
Te Kal réxous kal rpupas tev 
exydévwy mapexerat, doubtless refers 
to the exposition we have been 
considering. 
2 Proclus in Tim. 156 A. 
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forming force), he made, we are told, a great robe, on 
which he embroidered the earth and Ogenos (Oceanos), 
and the chambers of Ogenos; he spread this robe over 
an oak upborne by wings! (dizrémrepos), that is, he 
clothed the framework of earth floating in space? with 


the varied surface of land and ocean.® 


1 His words in Clemens, Strom. 
vi. 621 A, run thus: Zas moe? 
gapos péya te Kal Kaddv- Kal ev 
abr@ moulAAe -yjv Kal @ynvoy Kat 
7a wynvod Séuara. In reference 
to this, Clemens (642 A) says: # 
brdéwrepos dpis Kat 7d én’ abri 
TemoLKLAuevoy papos. 

2 The wings in this case denote 
ouly free suspension, not swift 
motion. : 

8 Conrad opposes the above 
explanation on two accounts. First 
he agrees (p. 40) with Sturz (p. 51), 
that the winged oak is not merely 
the framework of the earth, but of 
the whole universe, and that the 
woof spread over the oak is the sky. 
Against this, I can only repeat 
what I have already, in the second 
edition of this work, replied to 
Sturz, that the tissue on which 
land and sea are embroidered (this 
alone can be meant by the words 
év avr@ mowlAAe; and Clemens 
also calls the dpos itself mena- 
xtAuévoy) cannot signify. the sky. 
It would be easier to understand 
it as ‘the visible things that en- 
compass the world’ — therefore 
the surface of the earth and sky 
(ef. Preller, Rh. Mus. 387, Encyklo. 
244); but since earth and ocean 
are mentioned as the only objects 
embroidered on the woof, we have 
no ground for thinking of anything 
besides the terrestrial surface. 
Secondly, Conrad (p. 24 sqq.) sup- 
poses that by X@dv Pherecydes in- 


Ophioneus, with 


tends Chaos, the primitive matter, 
which contains all matters, except 
ether, in itself. Out of this, 
through the working of Zeus or 
ARther, the elemental matters 
earth, water, air, and fire were 
made; and the earth itself when 
separated from the primitive matter 
was called X@ovin, as distinguished 
from Xéév. But the words quoted 
from Diog. p. 72, 8, already ex- 
clude such a theory; for who would 
infer from the mere interchange 
between X@dv and X@ovtyn that 
in the one case we are concerned 
with the mixture of all substances, 
and in the other with the earth 
which resulted from this mixture? 
Damascius, whom we have no right 
to charge with error in this matter, 
expressly mentions Zebs, Xpdvos and 
X@ovia as the three first principles 
of Pherecydes (De princ. c. 124, p. 
384). Again, when Pherecydes, 
according to Damascius, says that 
fire, air'and water were made by 
Chronos é« rot ydvou éavrod, how 
can it be maintained that Zeus 
separated them out of X@év? Con- 
rad, lastly, urges that his theory 
best explains the statement (vide 
Achilles Tatius in Phenom. ec. 3, 
123 E; Schol. in Hesiodi Theog. 
116; Tzetz.in Lycophron, 145) that 
Pherecydes, like Thales, made 
water his first principle; but this 
does not help him much. For that 
statement rests upon suspicious 
testimony, and is besides entirely 
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his hosts, representing probably the unregulated forces 
of nature, opposes this creation of the world, but the 
divine army under Chronos hurls them into the deep of 


the sea, and keeps possession of heaven.' 


As to any 


further battle of the gods, between Zeus and Chronos, 


Pherecydes seems to have 


erroneous on the chief point, and 
Conrad himself acknowledges (p.26) 
that in the chaotic primal matter 
which he thinks is’ denoted by the 
name of Xéav, Earth must have 
preponderated, to occasion the 
choice of this name. If there is 
any error, the cause of it may lie 
elsewhere, either in the doctrine of 
Pherecydes himself, or in a misap- 
prehended account of the doctrine. 
Even an antithetical comparison of 
Pherecydes and Thales, like that in 
Sextus, Pyrrh. iii. 30, Math. ix. 360 
(Pherecydes made earth, and Thales 
water, the principle of all things), 
might, by the careless hand of a 
copyist or compiler, be turned into 
a parallel between them ; or some- 
one who found Pherecydes classed 
with Thales, as one of the oldest 
philosophers, may have ascribed to 
him Thales’ doctrine. Perhaps even 
what Pherecydes said of Oceanus, 
or his statement about the seed of 
Cronos, or some other definition 
that has not come down to us, may 
have been explained in this way. 
Whether Pherecydes thought that 
the sea oozed out of the earth con- 
ceived as moist in its primeval 
condition, or was filled by water 
from the atmosphere (the water 
arising from the -yov} of Cronos), 
is not clear from our documents ; 
for it is certainly possible that the 
production of water by Cronos may 
not apply to the water of the sea. 

1 Celgusap. Origen e Cels, vi. 


This is the 


42; Max. Tyr. x. 4; Philo of By- 
blus ap. Eus. prep. Ev. i. 10, 38 
(the latter represents Pherecydes | 
as having borrowed this trait from 
the Phenicians); Tertullian, De 
cor. mil. e. 7. 

2 Preller (Rk. Mus. 386) seeks 
to establish the contrary, and I fol- 
lowed him in my second edition. 
But though we find traces, with 
Apollonius and others (v. infra), of 
a theogony in which Ophion, Kro- 
nos and Zens follow one another as 
rulers of the universe, we have no 
right to refer this representation 
to Pherecydes himself. With him 
Ophioneus fights indeed for the 
possession of heaven, but that he 
had it to begin with is not stated,’ 
and it is irreconcilable with the 
assertion that Zeus had been there 
from eternity, and still more with 
the utterance of Aristotle (supr. p. 
93) ; for he adduces as a peculiarity 
of Pherecydes that in contradistinc- 
tion to the older Theogonies he had 
declared the first principle to be 
the most perfect, asthey are blamed | 
because BaciAevew Kad Bpxew pacly 
ob robs mpérous, olov vinta, K.T.A., 
GAAG Tov Ala, and did not therefore 
regard the world-ruling power or 
Zeus -as the mp@rov. Pherecydes 
must himself have so regarded him. 
This, as Conrad rightly observes, 
also excludes the theory that Zeus 
first became lord of heaven and 
king of the gods by the overthrow 
of Cronos. 


been silent.? 
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essential result to be gathered from scattered fragments 
and traditions respecting the doctrine of Pherecydes. 
If we compare it with the Hesiodic cosmogony, it 
undoubtedly evinces progress of thought. We find, 
even thus early, a definite attempt to discriminate, on 
the one hand, between the material constituents of the 
universe —the earth, and the atmospheric elements; 
and, on the other, between matter and plastic force. 
In what is said of the conflict of Chronos with Ophi- 
oneus, we seem to discern the thought that in the 
attainment of the present cosmical order the forces of 
the abyss were limited by the influence of the higher 
elements.! But the expression of all this is mythical, 
and in accordance with the older cosmological mytho- 
_ logy. The world is not formed by the natural operation 
of original matter and forces; it is wrought by Zeus 
with the mysterious power of a god; the reduction of 
phenomena to natural causes, which is the first real 
commencement of Philosophy, is not here to be found. 
It would therefore be of little importance to the 
history of Philosophy to know that Pherecydes took 
certain details of his theory, such as the personality 
of Ophioneus, from Phoenician or Egyptian mytho- 
logy; but whether important or not, the statement 
cannot be adequately proved by the testimony of so 
untrustworthy a writer as Philo of Byblus;? and the 
distinction between the destroying serpent god of 
Pherecydes and the serpent-shaped Agathodemon is so 


1 The serpent is a chthonic loc, cit., and Allg, Encyclo. p. 244. 
animal, probably signifying Ophi- 2 In Euseb. loc. cit. 
oneus. Vide Preller, Rhein. Mus, 
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apparent, that we might as well identify the former 
with the serpent form of Ahriman, or even, like Origen 
(loc. cit.), with the serpent of the Mosaic paradise, if so 
obvious, and among the Greeks so common, a symbol 
required a foreign derivation to account for it. The 
impossibility of referring the whole cosmogony of Phe- 
recydes, in its essential features,' to the Egyptians, will 
at once appear on an intelligent comparison of his pre- 
sentations with the Egyptian myths.2 The assertions 
of certain later and untrustworthy writers? as to his 
Oriental teachers are of little importance as evidence. 
If our knowledge is imperfect in regard to Phere- 
cydes, it is still more so in respect to some others, who 
contemporaneously, or nearly contemporaneously, with 
him set up various cosmological theories. Of Epimen- 
ides, the well-known hierophant of Solon’s time,> we 


1 Zimmermann, loc. cit. 

2 Another doctrine attributed 
to Pherecydes, and which equally 
must have come from the Kast, 
the dogma of Transmigration, has 
already been discussed, p. 68 sq. 

3 Josephus, Contr. Apion. 1, 2, 
end, reckons him as belonging to 
.the Egyptian and Chaldean schools. 
Cedren., Synops.i. 94 B, represents 
himastravelling into Egypt. Suidas 
(@epex.) says he used the secret 
writings of the Phenicians; the 
Gnostic Isidorus in Clemens, Strom. 
vi. 642 A, represents him as ‘in- 
spired by the prophecy of Cham ; 
by which, however, is probably in- 
tended, not the Egyptian and Phe- 
nician wisdom as a whole, but a 
Gnostic work bearing that title. 

4 We are, in the first ptace, 
entirely ignorant on what tradition 
these statements are based; and 


next, it was easy and obvious to 
connect the teacher of Pythagoras 
(who was known to have held the 
Egyptian doctrine of Transmigra- 
tion), as well as Pythagoras him- 
self, with the Egyptians. The 
Chaldeans, in what concerns Phe- 
recydes, were perhaps first added 
by Josephus; while the statement 
of Suidas probably originates with 
Philo of Byblus. 

5 On the personality of Epi- 
menides, his activity in Athens, and 
the stories that connected them- 
selves with him, cf. Diog. i. 109 
sqq.; Suidas, ’EmmevlSns; Plu- 
tarch’s Solon, 12; S. Sap. Conv. 14; 
An seni s. ger. resp.i.12,p. 784; Def. 
orac. i. 1, p. 409; De fac. lun. 24, 
25, p. 940; Plato, Laws, i. 642 D 
(and also my treatise on the /.na- 
chronisms of Plato, Abhandlungen 


“der Berlinischen Akademie, 1873. 
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are told by Damascius that,' according to Eudemus, he 
admitted two first. causes,—the Air and Night;? and 
proceeding from these a third, Tartarus. From them 
sprang two other beings, not precisely designated, whose 
union produced the egg of the universe ; a denotation 
of the celestial sphere which is found in several cos- 
mogonies, and which very naturally resulted from the 
representation of the world’s origin as analogous to the 
development of animal life. Whether this notion was 
transplanted from Western Asia to Greece, whether it 
was arrived at independently by Greek mythology, or 
whether, lastly, it had been preserved in ancient tra- 
dition from the earliest sources of the Greek race,—are 
questions we must leave unanswered. From this egg 
other existences were produced. The thought contained 
in this cosmogony, as far as our meagre information 
enables us to criticise it, is unimportant, whether we 
consider Epimenides himself to have made the altera- 
tion in the Hesiodic representation, or, in doing so, 
to have followed the example of some more ancient 
predecessor. The same holds good of Acusilaos,? who 
was much more closely allied to Hesiod, for he repre- 
sents Chaos as bringing forth a male and a female 
being—Erebus and Night; Afther, Eros,‘ Metis, and 


: History of Philosophy, p. 95 sq.) 
What Damascius quotes from him 


is taken from his own theogony, 
Diog. i. 111. 

1 DePrine. c. 124, p. 384, Kopp. 

2 These two principles evidently 
represent, after the manner of the 
Hesiodic Theogony, a sexual 
syzygy: the Air, 6 ap, is the male 
principle; Night, the temale prin- 
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ciple. 

3Ap. Damascius (oc. cit.) again 
according to Eudemus; Brandis, 
p. 85, also rightly refers to Plato, 
Symposium, 178 C, Schol. Theocrit. 
argum. Id, xiii. Clem. Al. Strom. 
vi. 629 A. Josephus contra Apio- 
nem, i. 3. 

4 Schol. Theocrit. classes him 
as the son of Night and Ather., 
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a number of divinities being the result of their union. 
There are some other traces of cosmogonic tradition ;! 


but we pass them over, in 


order to proceed at once to 


the consideration of the Orphic cosmogonies.? 
Four versions of such cosmologies are known to us 


under the name of Orpheus. 


In one of these, the 


version used by Eudemus% the Peripatetic, and most 


probably before his time 


} Alluded to by Brandis. oc. 
cit., p. 86. Itis said that Ibycus, 
Fr. 28 (10), like Hesiod, made Eros 
spring from Chaos; and that the 

‘eomie poet Antiphanes, ap. Ire- 
neus (adv. Her. ii. 14, 1), differed 
on some points from Hesiod. 

2 For what follows, cf. Schuster, 
De vet. Orphice Theogonie indole. 
Leipzig, 1869. 

= Damascius, c. 124, p. 882. 
That by this Eudemus is intended 
the pupil of Aristotle, is plain from 
Diogenes, Prowm. 9. Cf. Damas- 
cius, p. 384. 

4 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071 b, 26: 
ds A€yovoww of Beordyot of &x vunrds 
yevvavres. Ibid. xiv. 4, 1091 b, 4: 
0f & ronal of dpxato: rabry duolws, 
% Bactredew kal &pxev pacly ob 
rods mpdrous, olov vinta. Kal ovpavdy 
7H xdos 2 dueavdy, GAA Thy Ala, 
These words cannot refer simply to 
systems in which Night, though 
placed among the oldest deities, 
oceupies only a third or fourth 
place (as is the case in the Hesiodic 
and ordinary Orphic theogony). 
They presuppose a cosmology in 
which either Night alone, or Night 
in conjunction with other equally 
original principles, has the first 
place ; for Metaph, xii. 6 treats of 
the primitive state which preceded 
all Becoming ; and in reference to 
this, Aristotle says it is equally im- 


by Aristotle* and Plato,* 


possible for the theologians, who 
make all things arise out of Night, 
and for the physicists, who com- 
mence with the mixture of all 
things, to explain the beginning of 
motion. Also the second passage 
agrees so little with the ordinary 
Orphie cosmology, that Syrianus, 
commenting on it (Schol. in Aris. 
935 a, 18), finds fault with Aris- 
totle for misrepresenting the Or- 
phic doctrine. This passage must 
equally point to a theogony like that 
spoken of by Eudemus; for here 
Night is made the first principle ; 
as with Hesiod, Chaos, and with 
Homer, Oceanus; the sky it cer- 
tainly is not in either of the repre- 
sentations known to us; but in the 
Endemic Orpheus, the sky occupies 
the second place, and in Hesiod the 
third. As the Eudemie Orpheus 
alone, as far as we know, with the 
exception of Epimenides, puts Night 
in the place of Chaos as the first of 
all things, it is very probable that 
Aristotle, as well as his scholar 
Endemus, may be referring to him. 
.* Schuster (loc. cit. 4 sqq.) 
thinks this is probable from Crat. 
402 B, and Tim. 40 D sq. (where 
by the poets who affirm themselves 
to be the sons of the gods are 
meant Orpheus and Muszeus ; these 
are mentioned by name, Rep. 364 
E, while nothing of the kind is said 
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Night is represented as the first of all things. Beside 
Night are placed the Earth and the sky,’ both of which 
apparently proceeded from Night, as with Hesiod the 
Earth came forth from Chaos; Night being here sub- 
stituted for Chaos.2 The children of Uranus and 
Gea are Oceanus and Thetis ;3 obviously a very slight 
departure from the Hesiodie tradition. A second 
theogony (perhaps an imitation, or possibly the foun- 
dation of Pherecydes’ story of the battle of the gods) 
seems to be alluded to by Apollonius,‘ for he represents 
his Orpheus as singing how at first earth and sky and 
water separated themselves out of the commingling of 
all things, how sun and moon and stars began their 
courses, and mountains, rivers and animals came into 
‘being ; how Ophion and Eurynome, daughter of Oceanus, 
ruled in Olympus, how they were afterwards hurled into 


of Hesiod). It is no argument 
against it (as Schuster shows), that 
in the verses quoted by Cratylus, 
the marriage of Oceanus and The- 
tys is described as the first mar- 
riage, whereas they themselves are 
the children of Uranus and Gea; 
and because the Timeus begins the 
sketch of the Theogony with the 
words, Tis re xal Oupavod waitdes 
7Oneavds re Kai TyOds éyevéoOny, it 
does not follow that Plato denies 
Night to be the first principle. If the 
passage related tothe HesiodicT heo- 
gony (which does not, like Plato, 
make Cronos and Rhea children of 
Oceanus and Thetys), Chaos and 
Night would still have been passed 
over; but Plato could as well 
leave out Night in this passage as 
Aristotle, Metaph, xiv. 4, the earth ; 
and Metaph. i. 8, 989 a, 10 (g¢not 
Be nat ‘Holodos thy yy mporny 


yevértau Tav owudtwy), Chaos. He 
begins with those gods who, as 
parents, open the series of gods 
springing from sexual union ;. what 
was prior to the earth and the 
heavens he does not enquire. 

1 Eudemus, /oce. cit.; Joannes 
Lydus, De mensibus, ii. 7, p. 19, 
Schow. His words, tpets mp@rat kar’ 
"Ophea eteBAdornoar apyal, bE Kal 
yi kal oipavds, are rightly applied 
to this Eudemic ‘Theclogy of Or- 
pheus’ by Lobeck, i. 494. 

2? In favour of this theory, vide 
Arist. Metaph. xii. 6 (supra, 98, 4), 
and especially Damascius, p. 382: 
 8& apd TG Mepirarnring EVS}uy 
dvaryeypaymévn as Tod 'Oppéws odca 
Oeoroyia wav Td vonToy eoidanoev 
... Gd 88 THs vuntds erorhoato 
Thy axphy. 

3 According to Plato ; ef. p. 98,5. 

4 Argonaut. i. 494 sqq. 
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the ocean by Cronos and Rhea, and these in their turn 
were overthrown by Zeus. ‘Traces of this theogony are 
also to be met with elsewhere ;! but philosophic concep- 
tions are as little to be detected in it as in the poems 
of Hesiod. A third Orphic cosmogony? places at the 
beginning of cosmical development water and primi- 
tive slime, which latter solidifies and forms the earth. 
From these two a dragon arises, winged, and with the 
face of a god: on one side he has the head of a lion, 
and on the other that of a bull. He is called by the 
mythologists, Heracles and Chronos, the never-aging 
one ; with him is united Necessity, or Adrastea (accord- 
ing to Damascius, in a hermaphrodite form), who is 
said to be spread abroad incorporeally throughout the 
universe to its remotest ends. Chronos-Heracles pro- 
duces a gigantic egg,? which, dividing in the midst, 
forms with its upper half the sky, and with its lower, the 
earth. There seems to have been further mention‘ of a 


1 Cf. what is cited by Preller, aside Ophion and Eurynome, 


Athe- 


Rhein. Mus. N. F. iv. 386 sq., from 
Lycophr. Alex. v. 1192; and Tzet- 
zes, inh. 1. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 
247; Schol. Aischyl. Prom. 955; 
Lucian, Tragodopod. 99. Though 
Orphevs is not named in these pas- 
sages, we find in them, as in the 
Orpheus of Apollonius, that Ophion, 
Chronos and Zeus are regarded as 
the three kings of the gods, of 
whom the two first were overthrown 
by their ‘successor. Perhaps the 
statement of Nigidius Figulus re- 
lates to the same theogony (Serv. 
ad Eel, iv. 10), namely, that ae- 
cording to Orpheus, Saturn and 
Jupiter were the first rulers of the 
world; the tradition which he fol- 
lows, however, seems to have set 


? Ap. Damascius, 381. 
nag. Supplic. c. 15 (18). 

5 According to Brandis, i. 67, 
Chronos first begot Asther, Chaos 
and Erebus, and afterwards the 
egg of the world ; Lobeck’s view of 


. the passage (Aglaoph. i. 485 sq.), 


however, seems to me undoubtedly 
correct; according to this view, 
what is said of the begetting of 
‘Ether &c. is referred, not to the 
cosmogony of Hellanicus, but to 
the usual Orphictheogony in which 
it is really to be found. 

‘ The confused representation 
of Damascius leaves it somewhat 
uncertain whether these features 
really belong to this theogony. 
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god who had golden wings on his shoulders, bulls’ heads 
on his haunches, and a huge snake appearing among 
various animal forms on his head; this god, described, 
by Damascius as incorporeal, is called Protogonos or 
Zeus, and also Pan, as bringing order into all things. 
Here not only is the symbolism far more complicated 
than with Eudemus, but the thoughts, too, ‘are in 
advance of the cosmogonies we have been considering. 
Behind Chronos and Adrastea are the abstract notions 
of time and necessity ; the incorporeality of Adrastea 
and Zeus presupposes a discrimination of corporeal and 
spiritual which was unknown even to Philosophy until 
the appearance of Anaxagoras; the spreading out of 
Adrastea through the universe reminds us of the 
Platonic doctrine of the World-soul; and in the con- 
ception of Zeus as Pan we recognise a pantheism, the 
germ of which lay, indeed, from the beginning in the 
naturalistic religion of the Greeks, but ,;which cannot 
be proved by authentic evidence to have actually 
existed before the period when the individuality of the 
various gods: had been destroyed by religious syn- 
cretism, and when Stoicism had done much to spread 
abroad the pantheistic theory of the universe; for none 
of the older systems, however pantheistic in tendency, 
had so great or so generalan influence. The pantheistic 
element comes out still more clearly in the story of the 
birth and swallowing of Phanes! (infra, pp. 104, 106). 


! That this trait was present in mentioning Phanes from any other 
the Orphic theogony of Hellanicus exposition than that from which 
is clear from Athenag. c. 16 (20), he had previously made quotations 
for it is most improbable that he exactly corresponding with the 
should havetaken the Orphic verses Hellanicus theogony of Damascius. 
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If, therefore, this cosmogony, as is usually supposed,! 
was known to Hellanicus of Lesbos in the middle of 
the fifth century, we must assign many ideas which ap- 
peared only in the later Greek Philosophy to an earlier 
period. Lobeck, however (loc. cit.), and Miiller ? rightly 
question whether such could have been the case. 
Damascius himself hints at the doubtful source of the 
account he follows ;? its content bears pretty evident 
internal traces of an after date, and as we certainly 
know that spurious writings of a very late period were 
circulated‘ under the name of the Lesbian logographer, 


Cf. Schuster, p. 32, whose other 
conjectures, however, p. 85, do not 
commend themselves to me. 
1 Which Brandis accepts, loc. 
cit. p. 66. 
2 Fragmenta hist. Gree. i, xxx. 
* His words, loc. cit., are: Towadrn 
piv % ouvnOns Opdixh Gcoroyla. 7 
58 xara thy ‘lepdvupov cepomern 
kal ‘EAAduKoy, elrep ph Kal d abrés 
éorw, obrws éxet, They appear to 
me to convey that the work of 
which they are treating was attri- 
buted to Hieronymus as well as to 
Hellanicus, and that Damascius 
himself, or his authority, was of 
opinion that under these two names 
one and the same author was con- 
cealed.; who in that case naturally 
could not have been the ancient 
logographer of Lesbos. : 
* Vide Miiller, /oc. cit. Schu- 
ster, in his excursus on the theo- 
gony of Hellanicus, loc. cit. pp. 80- 
100, conjectures with Lobeck that 
its author was Hellanicus, other- 
wise unknown to us, the father of 
_the philosopher Sandon (Suidus, 
Zdvdwv), whose son (the Stoic 
Athenodorus of Tarsus) was the 
instructor of Augustus, and whom 


Schuster calls, I know not why, 
Apollodorus. This conjecture has 
in its favour that Sandon, according 
to Suidas, wrote dmrodéces cis 
Oppéa ; and if Hellanicus, like his 
grandson, and probably also his 
son, was a Stoic, this would agree 
with the fact that the theogony (as 
Schuster, loc. cit. 87 sqq. proves) 
has points of contact with the 
Stoic pantheism and treatment of 
myths, The saying of Damascius, 
however, quoted in note 3, seems 
to me to contradict this assump- 
tion. If Hellanicus of Tarsus, in 
the end of the second century before 
Christ, published an Orphic theo- 
gony under his own name, it is 
difficult to see how this work could 
bear the name of Hieronymus as 
well, and how Damascius could 
imagine that the same author was 
concealed under these two names. 
Schuster (p. 100) believes that 
Hellanicus wrote the theogony, 
but borrowed the material of the 
first part from a work by Hiero- 
nymus. But this theogony cannot 
have been known as the production 
of Hellanicus, for Athenagoras ex- 
pressly ascribes to Orpheus the 
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there is every probability that the Orphic theology does 
not belong to him at all, whatever may be the truth 
as to its authorship and the time of its composition. 


verses which Schuster rightly con- 
siders as having belonged to this 
work; besides, it was natural that 
a poem professing to set forth an 
Orphic theogony should announce 
itself as a work of Orpheus. Da- 
mascius does not say that Hellani- 
cus and Hieronymus were des- 
cribed as the authors of the theo- 
gony ; but as he calls the theogony 
used by Eudemus, c. 124: mapa 
TH MepiTaTyTiKG Evohue dvoryeypay- 
evn; so by f Kata Tdy ‘lepovupoy 
epouévn kal ‘EAAdiKov, he must 
mean a theogony, the contents of 
which Hieronymus and Hellanicus 
had expounded, but the author of 
which, as of all the other theogo- 
nies, was Orpheus. As to the fact, 
that the divergences from the com- 
monly received Orphic theogony 
are the same in both cases, and that 
Damascius conjectures the two au- 
thors to be one and the same, the 
easiest explanation seems to be 
that this exposition may have been 
found in two manuscripts, of which 
one bore the name of Hellanicus, 
and the other that of Hieronymus, 
and that Damascius believed one 
of these to have been falsely 
ascribed to its so-called author by 
the real author of the other. Now 
it appears from Porph. ap. Euseb. 
prep. ev. x. 8, 10, Suidas, Zdporkis, 
Athen. xiv. 652 a, and others (cf. 
Miller, loc. cit. and i. 65 sqq.), that 
in later times writings about fo- 
reign nations were in circulation 
under the name of Hellanicus of 
Lesbos, the authenticity of which 
there was good reason to doubt; 
in particular, the Aiyumriakd is 
mentioned as a work that stands in 


Epictetus, Diss. 11.19, 14; ef. Pho- 
tius, Cod. 161, p. 104 a, 18 sq., for 
the type of a book of fables, and 
cannot possibly have emanated 
from the Lesbian writer, if only 
because Moses is mentioned in it 
(v. Justin, Cohort. 9, p.10 a). We 
hear, on the other hand (Joseph. 
Ant. i. 8, 6, 9), of an Egyptian 
Hieronymus, who wrote an apxaio- 
doyla powikuch, but who cannot 
possibly (as Miiller, loc. cit., be- 
lieves) be the same person as the 
Peripatetic of Rhodes. It seems 
a probable conjecture (Miller, ii. 
450) that he was the person who, 
according to Damascius, had trans- 
mitted this Orphic theogony ; and 
the idea gains considerable support 
from the observation (Schuster, loc. 
eit. 90 sqq.) that this theogony in 
its commencement, just where it 
differs from the ordinary Orphic 
theogony, coincides with the Phe- 
nician cosmogonies. This Hierony- 
mus may have affixed the name of 
Hellanicus to the Atyumriard at the 
same time that he published the 
Pheenician history under his own 
name, and may have expressed him- 
self in both works to the same 
effect concerning the Orphic theo- 
gony. That he composed such a 
theogony is, as we have said, un- 
likely. He seems rather to have 
contined himself to developing 
what he took from the common 
theogony by borrowing the notion 
of water and primitive slime from 
the Phoenician cosmology. His 
exposition must have been used by 
Athenagoras as well as by Damas- 
cius, for a Neo-Platonist can hardly 
be suspected of dependence on the 
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Lobeck considers that we have a more ancient 
Orphic cosmogony in that designated by Damascius 
(c. 123, p. 380) as the usual Orphic theogony, or the 
one contained in the rhapsodies, and of which many 
fragments and notices! have been preserved. Here 
Chronos is represented as the first of all existences. He 
brings forth Ather and the dark immeasurable abyss, 
or Chaos: from these he then forms a silver egg, out of 
which, illuminating all things, proceeds Phanes, the 
first-born god, called also Metis, Eros, and Ericapzus ;? 
he contains within himself the germs of all gods, and 
for this reason, as it would appear, is described as her- 
maphrodite, and endowed with various animals’ heads, 
and other attributes of the kind. Phanes alone begets 
Echidna, or Night, and, in marriage with her, Uranus 
and Gea, the progenitors of the intermediate races of 
gods, whose history and genealogy are essentially the 
same as with Hesiod. When Zeus attains sovereignty 
he devours Phanes, and consequently is himself (as in 
our previous quotation from Orpheys*) the ideal sum 
(Inbegrif’) of all things. After having thus united all. 


Christian apologist (Schuster, p. 
81); and besides, the exposition of 
Damascius goes farther than that 
of Athenagoras; what is said in 
the former of Hellanicus and Hie- 
ronymus is wanting in the latter. 

1 Cf. Lobeck, loc. cit. 405 sqq. 

2 There have been many conjec- 
tures as to the signification of this 
name. Of. Géttling, De Ericap. 
(Jena, 1862), who derives it from 
gap and kdmos or Kkdmus (breath), 
ventorum vernalium afflatus ; Schus- 
ter, loc. cit. 97 sq. With the ma- 


joxity of commentators, I consider 
an Eastern origin probable, though 
I must leave it an open question 
whether Delitzsch (cf. Schuster, 
loc. cit.) has most reason for refer- 
ting it to the Cabbalistic designa- 
tion of the first of the ten Sephi- 
roth, |'BIN FN (long-visaged), 
or Schelling (Gotth. v. Samothr. W. 
W. i. Abth. viii, 402 sq.) for 
preferring the Old Testament 
D'SN TS (long-suffering). 
3 Cf. supra, p. 64 sq. 
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things in himself, he again puts them forth, producing 
the gods of the last generation, and forming the world. 
Among the stories of the younger gods (for the rest of 
which I must refer the reader to Lobeck), the most 
striking is that of Dionysus Zagreus, son of Zeus and 
Persephone, who, rent in pieces by the Titans, comes 
to life again in the second Dionysus, after Zeus has 


’ swallowed his heart, which was still entire. 


The theory that this whole theogony dates from the 
period of Onomacritus and the Pisistratids, since the 
time of Lobeck! has found much favour, but I am 
unable to support it. The utterances of ancient authors 
which are supposed to contain allusions to such a 
theogony, do not carry us beyond the theogony which 
Eudemus made use of. Its existence is first distinctly, 
attested in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on the 
world,” subsequently therefore to the Christian era, or: 
at any rate not long before it;? for, as we have seen 


(supra, p. 65 sq.), the passage from the Platonic Laws 


(iv. 715 E) proves nothing, and still less can be de- 
duced from the Aristotelian citation,* on which Brandis® 
relies so much. Since Plato in the ‘Symposium’ (178 B) 
does not mention Orpheus among those who assert the 
antiquity of Eros, we may rather indeed suppose that 


‘ Lobeck, however, advances it is rather earlier. Varro in Au- 


(p. 611) very cautiously, ut statim 
cessurus, si quis Theogoniam Orphi- 
cam Platone aut recentiorem aut 
certe non multo antiquiorem esse 
demonstraverit, 

2 C. 7; according to Lobeck (i. 
522 and elsewhere) we must sup~ 
pose this to be an interpolation. 

3 The date of Valerius Soranus 


gustine’s Civit. Dei, vii. 9, gives us 
two verses of his, which seem to 
refer to the Orphic theogony, and 
perhaps to the particular passage 
quoted from wept xéopov. Yet he 
was only a later contemporary of 
Cicero. 

4 Metaph. xiv.4; cf. supra, p. 98,4, 

5 Loe. cit. p. 69. 
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the doctrine of this theogony, in regard to Eros- 
Phanes, was unknown to him; and since Aristotle’s in- 
dications, as above noted, only correspond with the 
theogony used by Eudemus, we cannot refer them to 
any other. If, however, Plato, Aristotle, and Eudemus 
did not possess that representation of the Orphic doc- 
trines, which was at a later period in ordinary use, we 
must conclude with Zoéga! and Preller, that it was 
not in circulation until after their time. I agree like- 
wise with Zoéga that so learned a mythographer as 
Apollonius? would scarcely have made Orpheus sing of 
Ophion and Eurynome as the first rulers of the world, 
and Cronos and Rhea as the second, if the Orphic tra- 
dition then current had recognised Phanes and the elder 
gods. Even subsequently to this there are still traces 
to show that Phanes, the illuminating one, the centre 
of the subsequent Orphic cosmogony, was only another 
name for Helios, who, according to the later representa- 
tion, was a much younger god.* Lastly, if we consider 
the story of Phanes, with the description of Zeus that is 
involved in it, with reference to its internal character 
and purpose, we shall find that it is impossible to assign 


1 Abhandiungen, edited by Wel- 
cker, p. 215 sqq. 

2 In Pauly’s Real-Encyl. v. 999. 

* Cf. supra, p. 99. 

* Diodorus, i. 11: many ancient 
poets call Osiris, or the sun, Diony- 
sus: Gy EvmoAmos mey . . . dorpo- 
avi Atdvucov ... "Oppeds Se: 
rotverd piv KaA€ovot Pdyynta Te Kal 
Atsvucov. Macrob.i. 18: Orpheus 
solem volens intelligi ait inter cetera : 
t . . dv 3) viv Kaddovor bdyntd Te 
kat Aidvucov, Theo, Smyrn. De 


Mus. ¢. 47, p. 164, Bull, from the 
Orphic, Spot: HéArdy re, pdvnra 
Béyay, Kal vKra péAawvav—odvnra 
Méyay, standing here, as the want 
of a connecting particle shows, in 
apposition to 7éAiov: Helios the 
great’ illuminator. Iamblichus, 
Theol. Arith. p: 60: the Pythago- 
reans call the number ten odvnra 
kal fAroy. Helios is often named 
baddwr; eg. Iliad, xi. 785. Od. 
v. 479 ; in the epitaph in Diog. viii. 
78, and elsewhere, 
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this story to a very early period. Not only do we clearly 
discover in it that pantheism of which we have already 
spoken,! but the story can only be accounted for by a 
desire to reconcile the later interpretation, according to 
which Zeus is the ideal sum of all things, and the unity 
of the world, with the mythological tradition which 
represents him as the progenitor of the last generation 
of gods. To this end the Hesiodic myth of the swal- 
lowing of Metis by Zeus. (in its origin most likely a 
rude symbolical expression for the intelligent nature of 
the god) is introduced, Metis being combined with 
the Helios-Dionysus of the earlier Orphic theology, 
with the creative Eros of the cosmogonies, and also 
perbaps with Oriental divinities, to form the personality 
of Phanes. Such an attempt, it is clear, could not 
have been made until the period of that religious and 
philosophic syncretism, which from the third century 
before Christ gradually gained ground, and was first 
reduced to a system by the allegorical interpretation.of 
myths among the Stoics.2 To that period therefore we 


1 Vide supra, p. 64 sq. tury. In this, however, as 1t 


? Schuster is of a different 
opinion, though he agrees with me 
in placing the rhapsodie theogony 
not earlier than the last century, 
or last but one, before Christ. The 
verses, he says (p. 42 sq.), which 
are quoted in the writing ep) 
xéopou, loc, cit., could very well date 
from the time of the Pisistratide, 
as they do not go beyond the well- 
known fragment of Aiychylus 
(cited Part II. a, 28, 2); and the 
myth of Phanes-Ericapzus, as well 
as that of Dionysus Zagreus, need 
not have come to Greece from the 
East earlier than the sixth cen- 


seems to me, the peculiar character 
of the Orphic fragments has not 
been sufficiently attended to. Pan- 
theistic conceptions are certainly 
found in the poets of the firth cen- 
tury, and even earlier; but it is 
one thing to say generally, ‘Zeus 
is Heaven and Earth,’ and quite 
another to identify Zeus in detail, 
as these verses do, with all the 
different parts of the world, and 
among other things to attribute 
both sexes to him (Zebs &ponv 
yévero, Zeus &uBporos emAero 
viugn). No representation of the 
latter kind can be proved to have 
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must assign the elaboration of the Orphic theogony. 
which we have now been considering. 

To sum up, then, the results of our enquiry, the 
direct. gain which Philosophy has derived from the 
ancient cosmologies appears to be less.than we may 
have been disposed to believe. Firstly, because the 
conceptions on which they are founded are so simple 
that thought could well have attained to them without, 
any such help, so soon as it began to apply itself to 
the scientific investigation of things; and, secondly, 
because these cosmologies in their mythical symbolism 
are so ambiguous, and intermingled with so many 
fantastic elements, that they afford a very uncertain 
foundation for intelligent reflection. If, therefore, the 
ancient theologians are to be considered the precursors 
of the later physicists, their merit, as was asserted at: 
the outset of our enquiry, mainly consisted in this: 
that they turned the current of reflection towards cos- 
mological questions, and left to their successors the 
problem of explaining the totality of phenomena by. 
the investigation of its ultimate causes. 


existed in the more ancient period. 
We cannot even argue directly 
from Aischylus, or his son Eu- 
phorion (the probable author of 
the fragment), to Onomacritus and 
the time of the Pisistratide. 
Lastly, in the Orphic verses, Zeus 
is said to be all, because he has 
concealed all things in himself, and 
brought them again to light ; and 
that (as already shown on p. 65) 
is the true meaning of the stories 
about Phanes in the later Orphic 


theogony. There is nothing analo- 
gous to this thought before the ap- 
pearance of the Stoic philosophy. 
It seems the most probable suppo- 
sition, therefore, that this feature 
was really imported from the 
Stoics into the Orphie theology, 
and was merely a lifeless imitation 
of the theory (Part III. a, 189, 
second edition) that the Deity from 
time to time took all things back 
into himself, and again put them 
forth. 
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§ V.—EHthical Reflection. Theology and Anthropology in 
their relation to Hthics. 


If the externai world roused the Greeks in their 
lively feeling for nature to attempt cosmological specu- 
lation, the life and ways of men must no less have 
occupied the mind of a nation so intelligent and versa- 
tile, so full of freedom and capability in practical life. 
It was inevitable, however, that reflection should take 
a different course in regard to Ethics from that which 
it followed in regard’ to cosmology. The external 
world presents itself even to sensuous perception as a 
whole,—a building, the floor of which is the earth, and 
the roof, the vault of heaven; in the moral world, on 
the contrary, the unpractised glance sees nothing at 
‘first but a confused mass of individuals or small ag- 
gregates moving about capriciously and promiscuously. 
In the one case, attention is chiefly fixed upon the 
cosmos, the grand movements of the heavenly bodies, 
the varying conditions of the earth, and the influence 
of the seasons,—in short, upon universal and regularly 
recurring phenomena; in the other case, the interest 
centres on personal actions and experiences. There the 
imagination is required to fill up the lacune in man’s 
knowledge of nature by means of cosmological inven- 
tions; here we require the understanding to set rules 
for practical conduct in specific cases. While therefore, 
cosmological reflection is from the outset employed 
upon the whole, and seeks to elucidate its origin, 
ethical reflection restricts itself to particular observa- 
tions and rules of life, which are indeed founded on a 
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uniform manner of regarding moral relations, but are 
not conscionsly and explicitly reduced to general prin~ 
ciples; and are only connected with more universal . 
considerations respecting the lot of man, the future 
destiny of the soul, and the Divine government, in the 
indeterminate and imaginative mode of religious pre- 
sentation. Ethical reflection is therefore much more 
barren than cosmological; starting from a sound and 
intelligent observation of what is real, it has certainly 
contributed not a little to the formal exercise of thought ; 
but having arisen from a practical rather than a scien- : 
tific interest, and being concerned rather with particu- : 
lar cases than with general laws and the essential nature 

of moral action,—from a material point of view its 
influence on philosophic enquiry has been far less im- 
mediate than that of the old cosmology. The pre-. 
Socratic Nature-Philosophy was directly connected - 
with cosmology, but it was only in the sequel that 
there arose a scientific moral Philosophy, as the philo- 
sophic counterpart of popular wisdom. 

Among the writings which show the growth of 
this ethical reflection, the Homeric poems must first 
be mentioned. The great moral importance of these 
poems rests, however, far less on the maxims and moral 
observations which occasionally appear in them, than on 
the characters and events which they depict. The tem- 
pestuous force of Achilles, the self-forgetful love of the 
hero for his dead friend, his humanity to the suppliant 
Priam, Hector’s courage in death, Agamemnon’s kingly 
presence, the ripe wisdom of Nestor, the inexhaustible 
cunning, the restless enterprise, the wary persistence of 
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Odysseus, his attachment to home and kindred, the 
sight of whom he prefers to immortality with the sea~ 
goddess, the faithfulness of Penelope, the honour every- 
where accorded in the poem to valour, prudence, 
fidelity, liberality, generosity to strangers and needy 
persons ; and, on the other hand, the woes which ensued 
- from the outrage of Paris, from the crime of Clytem- 
nestra, from the treachery of the Trojans, from the 
discord of the Greek princes, from the arrogance of 
the suitors,—these and the like traits made the poems 
of Homer, in spite of all the barbarism and violence 
that still prevailed in the spirit of that time, a hand- 
book of wisdom for the Greeks and one of the principal 
instruments of their moral education. Philosophy, too, 
has profited more in an indirect manner from these 
pictures of human life than directly from the reflections 
accompanying them. The latter are confined to short 
scattered moral sayings, like the beautiful utterance of 
Hector on fighting for one’s country,! or that of 
Alcinous on our duty to desolate strangers,” or exhorta- 
tions to courage, constancy, reconciliation, and so forth, 
which are given for the most part, not in a general 
form, but poetically, in reference to the particular 
occasion ;3 observations on the acts and ways of men, 
and their consequences,‘ reflections on the folly of 


1 JI. xii, 248: cfs olwyds pt- ‘ hortation of Pheenix, JJ. ix. 496, 


oros, dpivecbat wept waTpys. 

2 Od. viii. 546: avrl kacvprh- 
rov keivés 6 ixérns Te TérvKTat, 
Cf. Od. xvii. 485 and elsewhere. 

3 Such as the numerous speeches 
of the chiefs: avédpes dor? &c.; or 
the discourse of Odysseus, rérAadt 
3) xpadin, Od. xx. 18; or the ex- 


508 sqq.; or Thetis’ injunction to 
Achilles, 77, xxiv. 128 sqa. 

4 Such as the sentences: JI. 
xviii. 107 sqq. on anger. JI. 
xx. 248, on the use of the 
tongue; Ji, xxiii. 315 sqq. 
praise of prudence; the observa- 
tion in Od. xv. 899, and others. 
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mortals, the wretchedness and uncertainty of life, 
resignation to the will of the gods, abhorrence of in- 
justice.! Such utterances incontestably prove that not 
only moral life, but also reflection on moral subjects, 
had made a certain degree of progress in the time to 
which the poems of Homer belong, and what has 
previously been said on the importance of popular 
wisdom in regard to Philosophy applies with equal 
force here. We must not, however, on the other hand, 
overlook the distinction between these incidental and 
isolated reflections, and a methodical moral Philosophy, 
conscious of the end it is pursuing. 

Hesiod’s rules of life and moral observations are 
of a similar character; but it must be regarded as some 
approximation to the modes of scientific reflection, that 
he utters his thoughts on human life, not merely in- 
cidentally in the course of an epic narration, brut in a 
didactic poem designed for this express purpose. In 
other respects, even apart from the economic directions, 
and the various superstitious prescripts, which occupy 
the second part of the ‘ Works and Days,’ the thoughts 
are as incoherent, and as much derived from single 
experiences, as the maxims in the Homeric discourses. 
The poet exhorts to justice, and warns against in- 
justice, for the all-seeing eye of Zeus watches over 
the actions of men; well-doing alone brings blessing ; 
, | Thus in Od. xviii. 129: od8€y sity as he wills. Od. vi. 188: bear 
duidvdrepoy yaia tpéper avOpdroio what Zeus has ordained. On the 
ete. Zi. vi. 146 (cf. xxi. 464): other hand, cf. Od. 132: Man is 
oln wep puadwy -yevey rovnd_e Kat wrong to ca!l the gods the authors 
avipav. ‘Il. xxiv. 525: The fate of evil, which he himself has 


of mortals is to live among sighs; brought down upon himself by his 
Zeus decrees prosperity or adver- faults. 
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crime, on the contrary, will be punished by the gods.! 
He recommends frugality, diligence and contentment, 
and warmly rebukes the opposite faults; he says it 
is better to keep the toilsome path of virtue than to 
follow the more attractive road of vice;* he counsels 
prudence in business, friendliness to neighbours, courtesy 
to all who are courteous to us.4 He complains of the 
troubles of life, the cause of which he seeks, like the 
mythologists, in wrong done to the gods by the pride 
and presumption of men. In the account of the five 
ages of the -world,® he describes (it may be under the 
influence of historical reminiscences’) the gradual de- 
terioration of man and his circumstances. Though in 
this Hesiod departs considerably, in many respects, from 
the spirit of the Homeric poems, yet the stage attained 
by moral reflection is in both cases essentially the 
same. But in Hesiod it assumes a more independent 
attitude, for which reason only we recognise in him, 
rather than in Homer, the precursor of the Gnomic 
poets. 

We should be better able to trace the farther de- 


velopment of this reflection 


V"Epya kal jucpa, 200-288, 
318 sqq. 
2 Ibid. 359 sqq. 11 sqq. 296 


qq: 
3 Ibid. 285 sqq. 
‘ Ibid. 368 sqq. 704 sqq. 340 


sq. 
*In the myth of Prometheus 
CEpya wal jpepar, 42 sqq.; Theo- 
gnis, 507 sqq.). of which the general 
significance is the same as other 
mythical explanations of the evils 
by which we feel ourselves op- 
pressed; namely, that man, dis- 


VOL. I. I 


if more remained to us of 


contented with his originally happy 
and childlike state, stretched forth 
his hand towards good things 
which God had forbidden him. 

6 "Epya kal judpat, 108 sqq. 

7 Cf. Preller, Demeter und Per- 
sephone, 222 sqq.; Griech. Mythol. 
i. 59 sq.; Hermann, Ges. Abh. p. 
306 sqq. and others. We must 
not, however, be too minute in our 
conjectures concerning the histo- 
rical circumstances on which this 
mythus is founded. 
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the numerous poems written in the next three centu- 
ries. Very few of such fragments as we possess carry 
us beyond the beginning of the seventh century, and 
these contain scarcely anything relevant to our present 
enquiry. Even from the fragments of the seventh 
century we can glean but very little. We may listen, 
indeed, to Tyrteeus,! exalting courage in battle, and 
death for one’s country; or describing the disgrace of 
the coward and the unhappiness of the conquered; we 
get from Archilochus? (Fr. 8, 12-14, 51, 60, 65), from 
Simonides of Amorgos* (Fr. 1 sqq.), from Mimnermus‘ 
(Fr. 2 et passim), complaints of the transitoriness of 
youth, the burdens of old age, the uncertainty of the 
future, the fickleness of men; and, at the same time, 
exhortations to limit our desires, to bear our fate man-~ 
fully, to commit the results of our actions to the gods, 
to be moderate both in sorrow and in joy. We find in 
Sappho® gnomie sentences, such as these: ‘ The beau- 
tiful is alse good, the good is also beautiful’ (Fr. 102); 
‘Wealth without virtue does not profit, but in their 
union lies the acme of happiness.’ Nor must we omit 
to mention in this connection Simonides’ elaborate 
satire on women (Fr. 6). On the whole, however, the 
older lyricists, as also the great poets in the end of the 
seyenth century, Alcwus and Sappho, and long after 
thém Anacreon, seem to have dealt but sparingly in 
such general reflections. It was not until the sixth 
century, contemporaneously, or nearly so, with the rise 


1 Fr. 7-9 in Bergk’s edition of 2 About 700 B.c. 
Greek lyrics, to which the follow- * Before 650 B.c. 
ing quotations relate. Tyrtzeus * About 600 B.c. 
lived about 685 B.c. * About 610 B.c, 
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of Greek’ Philosophy, that the didactic element in 
poetry appears to have again attained greater import- 
ance. To that period belong the Gnomic poets —Solon, 
Phocylides, and Theognis; their sayings, however, even 
irrespective of what we know to be interpolated, are 
mostly of doubtful authenticity. During the first half 
of the sixth century Alsop also lived, whose legendary 
form seems at any rate to prove that instructive 
fables about animals, in connection with the general 
growth of moral reflection, had then become greatly 
developed and popularised. In all these writers we 
find, as compared with the older poets, an advance 
clearly indicating that thought had ripened by the 
acquisition of more varied experience, and by the study 
of more complex situations. The Gnomic poets of the 
sixth century had before their eyes an agitated political 
existence, in which the manifold inclinatiors and pas- 
sions of men found ample scope, but in which also the 
vanity and evil of immoderate aims and intemperate 
conduct had been demonstrated on a grand scale. 
Their reflections, therefore, are no longer concerned 
merely with the simple affairs of the household, the 
village, or the ancient monarchy ; the condition of man 
as to his political cireumstances is the prominent and 
determining element even in their general moral pre- 
scripts and observations. They heap up lamentations 
over the misery of life, the illusions and instability of 
men, and the vanity of all human endeavours; but it 
is only to assert the more forcibly that the moral 
problem consists in seeking man’s greatest happiness 
in the maintenance of just measure, in the order of 
12 
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the commonwealth, in the impartial distribution of 
justice, in the reasonable repression of his desires. 
This tone is already predominant in the elegies ascribed 
to Solon. No mortal, we are there told, is happy, all 
are full of trouble! (Fr. 14); each thinks to find the 
right, and yet no one knows what will be the result of 
his doings, and no one can escape his destiny (Fr. 12, 
33 sqq., Fr. 18);? hardly any can be trusted (cf. Fr. 
41), none keeps measure in his efforts; the people by 
its own injustice destroys the city, which the gods would 
have protected (Fr. 3, 12, 71 sqq.). As opposed to 
these evils, the first necessity is law and order for the 
state, contentment and moderation for the individual ; 
not wealth, but virtue, is the highest good ; superfluity 
of possessions begets only self-exaltation ; man can be 
happy with a moderate amount, and ought in no case 
to draw down upon himself the certain punishment of 
God by unrighteous gains. The well-being of the 
state depends upon a similar disposition. Lawlessness 
and civil discord are the worst evils, order and law the 
greatest good for a commonwealth; right and freedom 
for all, obedience to the government, just distribution 
of honour and influence—these are the points which 
the legislator should keep in view, no matter what 
offence he may give by it.‘ 


1Fr, 14. od8 parap oddels 
méAetat Bpords, GAAG  movnpol 
mdyres ; here rovnpbs, in opposition 
to wdap, is not to be understood 


in Hesiod, Fr. 48, 5 e¢ passim. 

2 In Herodotus, 1, 31, Solon 
distinctly says that death is better 
for men than life. 


actively (révos, causing evil), but 
passively (aévos, suffering evil, 
éxfmovos), as in the well-known 
verse of Epicharmus' (vide infra, 
chapter on Pythagoreism, sud jin.) 


8 Fr. 7, 12, 15, 16, and the 
well-known story of Herodotus, i. 
30 sqq. : 

4 Fr. 8, 30 sqq. 4-7, 34, 35, 40. 
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We meet with the same principles in the few au- 
thentic fragments that remain to us of the writings of 
Phocylides (about 540 3.c.). Noble descent is of no 
avail to individuals, nor power and greatness to the 
state, unless in the one case wisdom is superadded, and 
in the other order (Fr. 4, 5). Mediocrity is best; the 
middle rank is the happiest (Fr. 12); justice is the 
ideal sum of all virtues! With these ideas Theognis? 
also substantially agrees; but in this writer we find 
sometimes his aristocratic view of politics, and some- 
times his dissatisfaction with his lot (a consequence 
of his own personal and political experiences), brought 
‘into undue prominence. Brave and trustworthy people 
are rare, Theognis thinks, in the world (v. 77 sqq. 
857 sqq.). Mistrustful circumspection is the more to 
be recommended in our intercourse with our fellow 
men (v. 309, 1163), the harder it is ‘to fathom their 
sentiments (v. 119 sqq.). Truth, he complains (v. 
1135 sqq.), and virtue, sincerity and the fear of God 
have deserted the earth; hope alone remains. Vain is 
the attempt to instruct the wicked, instruction will not 
alter them.? Fate, however, is as unjust as mankind. 
The good and the bad fare alike in the world (v. 373 
sqq.); good fortune does more for a man than virtue 
(v. 129, 653); foolish conduct often brings happiness, 
and wise conduct, misery (v. 133, 161 sqq.); sons 
‘suffer for their fathers’ crimes; the criminals them- 


* Fr. 18, according to others, Plato remarks in the Meno, 95 D) 
of Theognis, or perhaps taken from it is not very consistent that The- 
some unknown writer. ognis should say in v. 27, 31 sqq. 

? A native of Megara, contem- et passim, that from the good we 
porary of Phocylides. learn good ; and from the evil, evil. 

3 V. 429 sqq., with which (as 
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selves go unpunished (731 sqq.). Wealth is the only 
thing that men admire ;! he who is poor, be he never 
so virtuous, remains wretched (137 sqq. 649). The 
best thing for man, therefore, is never to be born ; the 
next best to die as soon as possible (425 sqq. 1013): no 
one is truly happy. But though this sounds very dis- 
consolate, Theognis ultimately arrives at the same prac- 
tical result as Solon; not indeed in reference to politics, 
for he is a decided aristocrat—the nobly born are with 
him the good; the mass of the people, the bad (eg, 
v. 31-68, 183 sqq. 893 et passim). His general moral 
standpoint, however, approaches very nearly to that of 
Solon. Because happiness is uncertain, and because 
our lot does not depend upon ourselves, he tells us we 
have all the greater need of patience and courage, of 
equability and self-possession in good fortune and in 
evil (441 sqq. 591 sqq. 657). What is best for man is 
prudence, what is worst is folly (895, 1171 sqq. 1157 
sqq.); to guard against arrogance, not to overstep the 
right measure, to keep the golden mean, is the height 
of wisdom (151 sqq. 331, 335, 401, 753, 1103 e¢ 
passim). Here, a philosophic moral principle is of 
course still wanting, for these scattered rules of life are 
not as yet based upon general enquiries concerning the 
essence of moral activity, but the various influences and 
experiences are already beginning to unite, much more 
constiously and definitely than with the older poets, to 
form a uniform and connected theory of human life. 
1-V, 699 sqq. Cf. among tan, who by some authors is 
others, the Fragment of Alezus in reckoned one of the seven wise 


Diog. i. 31, and the saying there men. 
quoted of Aristodemts the Spar- 


seer 
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Antiquity itself marked the importance of the epoch 
when ethical reflection began to be more decidedly 


developed, by the legend of the seven sages. 


Their 


names, as is well known, are variously given,’ and 
such details as have come down to us respecting their 
lives? sound so improbable that we must regard them 
as fiction rather than history. The maxims, too, which 
are ascribed to them? are intermingled to. such an extent. 


1 Only four are mentioned in 
all the enumerations: Thales, 
Bias, Pittacus and Solon. Besides 
these, Plato (Prot. 843 A) names 
also Cleobulus, Myso and Chilo; 
instead of Myso, most writers (as 
Demetrius Phalereus ap. Stobzus, 
Floril. 3, 79; Pausanias, x. 24; 


Diog. i.:18, 41; Plutarch, Conv. 
8S. Sap.) substitute Periander 
for Myso. Euphorus ap. Diog. i. 


41, and the author mentioned 
anonymously in Stobeus, Floril. 
48, 47, have Anacharsis. Clemens, 
Strom. i. 299 B, says the accounts 
fluctuate between Periander, Ana- 
charsis and Epimenides; the last 
is mentioned by Leander, who has 
also Leophantus in place of Cleo- 
bulus (Diog. foc. cit.) ; Diczearchus 
leaves the choice of the three 
doubtful sages to be decided be- 
tween Aristodemus, Pamphilus, 
Chilo, Cleobulus, Anacharsis, and 
Periander. Some include also Py- 
thagoras, Pherecydes, Acusilaus, 
and even Pisistratus, in the num- 
ber (Diog. and Clemens, loc. cit.). 
Hermippus ap. Diog. (loc. ci¢.) men- 
tions seventeen names among 
which the accounts are divided; 
viz. Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, 


“Chilo, Myso, Cleobulus, Periander, 


Anacharsis, Acusilaus, Epimenides, 
Leophantus, Pherecydes, Aristode- 
mus, Pythagoras, Lasus of Her- 


mione, Anaxagoras ; if we add Pam- 
philus and Pisistratus, and the 
three named by Hippobotus (ap. 
Diog. loc. cit., together with nine 
others), ‘Linus,. Orpheus, and Epi- 
charmus, we get in all twenty-two 
persons of very various periods, 
who were counted among the seven 
wise men. 

2 For instance, the anecdote 
related in Diog. i. 27 sqq., Phoenix 
in Athen. xi. 495, and elsewhere 
in different versions, of the tripod 
(or, as others say, the goblet, cup, 
or dish) which was fished up out 
of the sea, and intended for the 
wisest, was first given to Thales, 
passed on by him to another, and 
go on, until at last it returned to 
him again, and was dedicated by 
him to Apollo. Cf. the accounts 
of the meetings of the four sages in 
Plutarch; Solon, 4; Diog. i. 40 
(where two descriptions of such 
meetings, probably analogous to 
those of Plutarch, are quoted from 
Ephorus and a certain Archetimus ; 
cf. also the statement of Plato 
(Protag. 348 A) about the inscrip- 
tions they dedicated together at the 
temple of Delphi; the interpolated 
letters, ap. Diogenes, the assertion 
in Plut. De Hi. c. 3, p. 385, about 
Periander and Cleobulus. 

8 Vide Diog. i. 30, 33 sqq.; 
58 sqqg. 63, 69 sqq. 83 sq. 97 
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with later ingredients, and with proverbial expressions 
of unknown origin, that very few can be traced with 
any certainty to either of these men.! They are all, 
however, of the same character, consisting of isolated 
observations, maxims of prudence, and moral sentences 
belonging entirely to the sphere of popular and practical 
wisdom.? This quite accords with the circumstance 
that most of the seven sages were celebrated as states- 
men and lawgivers.2 We cannot’ but agree,. there- 
fore; with Diceearchus‘ in regarding them as intelligent 
men, and capable legislators, but not as philosophers, 
or wise men in the sense of the Aristotelian School.® 
They only represent the practical culture which, about 
the end of the seventh century, received a new impulse 
in connection with the political circumstances of the 


Greek nation. 


sqq. 103 sqq. 108; Clemens, 
Strom. i. 300 A sq.; the collections 
of Demetrius Phalereus and Sosi- 
ades ap. Stobeeus; Floril. 3, 79 sq. ; 
Stobeeus himself in different parts 
ofthe same work, and many others. 

1 For example, the lyric frag- 
ments in Diog. i. 71, 78, 85; the 
word of Pittacus, which Simonides 
quotes in Plato, Prot. 339 C; that 

“of Cleobulus, also quoted by Si- 
monides, ap. Diog. 1. 90; that of 
Aristodemus, quoted by Alezus, 
Diog. i. 31. 

2 The remarkable statement of 
Sextus (Pyrrh. ii. 65, M X, 45)— 
which would presuppose physical 
enquiries in others of the wise men 
besides Thales; viz. that Bias 
maintained the reality of motion— 
stands quite alone, and is probably 
only an idle and ingenious cle- 
duction from one of his poems or 


Though they cannot be reckoned philo- 


apophthegms, 

§ Solon and Thales were thus 
distinguished, as is well known; Pit- 
tacus was Aesymnetes of Mytilene; 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth ; Myso, 
according to Hipponax (Fr. 34 b, 
Diog. i. 107), had been declared by 
Apollothe most blameless of men ; 
the name of Bias was used prover- 
bially for a wise judge (Hipponax, 
Demodicus, and Heracleitus ap. 
Diog. i. 84, 88; Strabo, xiv. 12, p. 
636 Cas.; Diodorus, Exc. de virtute 
et vit. p. 552 Wess). Chilo is said 
by Herod. (i. 59) to have inter-, 
preted a miraculous portent. 

4 Diog. i. 40. Similarly Plu- 
tarch, Solon, c. 8 sub fin. The as- 
sertion to the contrary in tho 
Greater Hippias, 281 v, ascribed to 
Plato, is manifestly incorrect. 

5 Cf, Arist. Metaph. i. 1, 2; 
Eth, N. vi. 7. 
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sophers, in the stricter meaning of the term, they 
stand on the threshold of Philosophy, a relation which 
tradition has strikingly expressed by distinguishing as 
the wisest of the seven, to whom the mythic tripod re- 
turns after completing its round, the founder of the 
first school of Natural Philosophy. 

In order to acquaint ourselves thoroughly with the 
soil from which Greek Philosophy sprang, we have 
still to consider how far the notions of the Greeks 
about God and human nature, before the middl® of 
the sixth century, had been altered in the course of 
advancing culture. That some change had occurred 
we may take for granted, for in proportion as the moral 
consciousness is purified and extended, the idea of 
Deity, from which is derived the moral law and the moral 
government of the universe, must also become purified 
and extended; and the more man realises his liberty 
and his superiority to other natural existences, the 
more will he be inclined to distinguish the spiritual 
element of his own nature in its. essence, origin and 
future destiny from the corporeal element. The pro- 
gress of morals and of ethical reflection was therefore 
of great moment to theolegy and anthropology; but 
their influence was more broadly apparent when Philo- 
sophy had attained to an independent development. 
The older poets, subsequent to Homer and Hesiod, 
in their notions of Deity, do not essentially transcend 
the standpoint of their predecessors; we can only 
discover, by slight indications, that a purer idea of 
God was gradually forming itself, and the presupposed 
plurality of gods more and more giving place to the 
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conception of Zeus as the moral ruler of the universe. 
Under this aspect Archilochus celebrates him when he 
says (Fr. 79) that he beholds the works of men, both 
the evil and the good, and even watches over the doings 
‘of animals; and the more the poet is convinced that 
fate and fortune order all things, that the mind of man 
changes like the day which Zeus allots to him, that the 
gods raise those that are fallen, and cast down those 
that stand (Fr. 14, 51, 69)—the more earnest are his 
exhortations to commit all things to God. So also 
Terpander! consecrates the introduction of a hymn 
(Fr. 4) to Zeus, as the beginning and director of all 
things; and the elder Simonides sings (Fr. 1) that Zeus 
has in his hand the end of all that exists, and orders it 
as he wills. But similar passages are to be found even 
in Homer; and in this respect the difference between 
the two poets is, perhaps, only. one of degree. Solon 
more decidedly passes beyond the older anthropomorphic 
idea of God, when he (13, 17 sqq.) says, ‘ Zeus, indeed, 
watches over all things, and nothing is hidden from 
him, but he is not aroused to anger by individual acts 
as mortals are; when crime has accumulated, punish- 
ment breaks in like the tempest which sweeps the 
clouds from the sky, and so, sooner or later, retribution 
overtakes everyone.’ Here the influence of moral re- 
flection reacting upon the notion of Deity cannot be 
mistaken.2 We see the same reflection in Theognis 


1A later contemporary of 160, and other passages), but the 
Archilochus, about 680 B.c. express antithesis of Divine retri- 
2 That the Divine retribution butive justice, and of human pas- 
is often long withheld isa thought sion, shows a purer conception of 
‘ which we continually meet with, Deity.. 
even as early as Homer (Ji, iv. 


wos 
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with a different result; for the thought of the gods’ 
power and knowledge leads him to doubt their justice. 
‘The thoughts of men,’ he says, ‘are vain(v. 141, 402) ; 
the gods bring to pass all things as seemeth them good, 
and vain are all a man’s efforts if the damon has 
destined him to adversity. The gods know the mind 
and deeds of the just and of the unjust’ (v. 887). 
This consideration is sometimes connected (as in v. 
445, 591, 1029 sqq.) with exhortations to resignation, 
but in other places the poet irreverently accuses Zeus of 
treating good and evil alike, of loading sinners with 
wealth, of condemning the righteous to poverty, and of 
visiting the sins of fathers on their innocent children.' 
If we may suppose such reflections to have been at. all 
frequent in those times, we can the move easily under- 
stand that some of the ancient philosophers should 
contemporaneously have opposed to the anthropomor- 


‘-phie notions of polytheism an essentially different 


conception of God. This conception, indeed, could 
only have come from Philosophy; unphilosophic reflec- 
tion did no more than prepare the way for it, without 
actually quitting the soil of the popular faith. 

The same may be said of anthropology. The history 
of this order of ideas is completely bound up with the 
theories about death and a future’ state. The dis- 
crimination of soul and body originates in the sensuous 

1'V, 378. ey rabth polpa tov Te Sicasov Exew ; 
Zed plrc, Caupdto ce ob yap mdv- ete. 
Teco avdgoes... a 
dvOpdnwv 8 ef ofc8a vdoy xa) Oupbv similarly 731 sqq., where the ques 
éxdorov... tion is likewise asked: 


m@s 84 cev, Kopovi8y, ToAwa véos Kal Toi’ dfavdrwy Bacirci, mas 
kyBpas dArrpobs €or) Sfiatov K.7.A, 
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man from his experience of their actual separation, 
from beholding the corpse out of which the animating 
breath has departed. Therefore the notion of the soul 
at first contains nothing but what may be immediately 
derived from that experience. The soul is represented 
as an essence of the nature of breath or air; as cor- 
poreal (for it dwells in the body and quits it at death 
in the manner of something extended '), but without the 
completeness and power of the living man. In regard 
to the soul after its separation from the body and de- 
parture to the other world, we know from the Homeric: 
representations what was thought on the subject ;? the 
substance of the man is his body ;* the bodiless souls in 
Hades are like shadows and shapes of mist, or like forms 
which appear in dreams to the living, but cannot be 
grasped ; vital power, speech, and memory have deserted 
them; ‘the sacrificial blood of offerings restores their 
speech and consciousness, but only for a little time. A 
few favoured ones, indeed, enjoy a happier fate;> while 


1 The soul of a murdered per- and beneath the earth (Od. xi. 


son, for instance, escapes through 
the wound. Cf. Jl. xvi. 505, 856 ; 
xxii. 362, and many other pas- 
suges in Homer. 

2 Od. x. 490 sqq.; xi. 34 sqq. 
151 sqq. 215 sqq. 386 sqq.; 466 
sqq.; xxiv. sub init.; Jl. i. 3; 
xxiii. 69 sqq. 

3 The abrds in opposition to 
the wuxy, Zi. i. 4. 

4 This is the usual description, 
with which Od. xi. 540 sqq. 567 
sqq. is certainly at variance. 

5 eg. Tiresias, who by the 
favour of Persephone retained his 
consciousness in Hades; the Tyn- 
daride, who alternately lived above 


297 sqq.); Menelaus and Rhada- 
manthus, who, the one as the son- 
in-law, the other as the son of Zeus, 
were taken to Elysium instead of 
dying. (Od. iv. 561 sqq.) The 
strange statement that Hercules 
was himself in Olympus, while 
his shadow remained in Hades 
(Od. xi. 600)—a notion in which 
later allegorists have sought so 
many profound meanings—is to 
be explained simply from the fact 
that vv. 601-603 are an interpola- 
tion of a later period, when the hero 
had been deified, and it was there« 
fore impossible to think of him as 
any longer in Hades 


* 
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the saying of Achilles that the life of the poorest la- 
pourer is better than dominion over shadows, applies to 
all the rest. But as this privilege is limited to solitary 
cases, and is connected not with moral worth, but with 
some arbitrary favour of the gods, we can hardly seek 
in it the idea of future retribution. This idea comes 
out, it is true, more strongly in Homer, when he 
speaks of the punishments undergone by souls after 
death; but here again only marked and exceptional 
offences against the gods! incur these extraordinary 
penalties, which, therefore, have rather the character of 
personal revenge; and the future state generally, so far 
as any part of it, either for good or for evil, goes beyond 
an indistinct and shadowy existence, is determined far 
more by the favour or disfavour of the gods than by 
the merits of mankind. 

A more important conception of the future life 
might be found in the honours accorded to the dead, and 
the idea of universal moral retribution. From the 
former sprang the belief in demons, which we first 
meet with in Hesiod.? This origin of demons is 
shown, not only by the hero-worship which afterwards 
sprang up, but by the passage in Hesiod? which says 


1 The Odyssey, xi. 575 sqq., re- 
lates the punishment of Tityus, 
Sisyphus and Tantalus; and in Z/. 
iii. 278, perjured persons are 
threatened with punishment here- 
after. 

2*Epya cal juépa, 120 sqq. 
139 sq. 260 sqq. ‘ 

§ Loc. cit. 165 sqq. Of. Ibycus 
Fr. 33 (Achilles we read married 
Medea in Elysium). The same 


poet represents (Fr. 34) Diomede, 
like the Homeric Menelaus, as be- 
coming immortal. Pindar, Nem. 
x. 7, says the same thing. Achilles 
is placed by Plato in the Islands 
of the Blest (Symp. 179 E; cf. 
Pindar, Ol. ii. 148); Achilles and 
Diomede likewise—vide the Scolion 
of Callistratus on Harmodius 
(Bergk Lyr. gr. 1020, 10, from 
Athen. xv. 695 B). 
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that the great chiefs of the heroic times were taken 
after their death to the Islands of the Blest. The 
theory of opposite states, not merely for individuals, 
but for all the dead, is contained in the doctrine we lately 
considered of the mystic theologians, that in Hades the 
consecrated ones live with the gods, the unconsecrated 
are plunged in night and a-miry swamp. But this 
notion must have acquired a moral significance later 
on; at first, even when it was not so crudely appre- 
hended, it was still only a means of recommending the 
initiatory rites through the motives of hope and fear. 
Transmigration ! took its rise more directly from ethical 
~ considerations ; here it is precisely the thought of moral 
retribution which connects the present life of man -with 
his previous and future life. It appears, however, that 
this doctrine in early times was confined to a somewhat 
narrow sphere, and became more widely diffused first 
through the Pythagoreans and then through Plato. 
Even the more general thought on which it is founded, 
the ethical conception of the other world as a state of 
universal retribution, seems to have been slow to receive 
recognition. Pindar, indeed, presupposes this concep- 
tion,’ and in after writers, as in Plato,’ it appears as an 
ancient. tradition already set aside by the enlightenment 
of their time. In the Lyric poets, on the other hand, 
we find, when they speak of the life beyond, that they 
still keep in all essential respects to the Homeric repre- 
sentations. Not only does Anacreon recoil with horror 
from the terrible pit of Hades (Fr. 43), but Tyrteeus 


' Vide supra, p. 67 sqq. 5 Rep. i. 380 D, ii. 363 C. 
2 Vide supra, p. 70, note 4. 
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too (9, 3) has no other immortality to set before the 
brave than that of posthumous fame; Erinna (Fr. 1) 
says the glory of great deeds is silent with the dead; 
and Theognis (567 sqq. 973 sqq.) encourages himself 
in the enjoyment of life by the reflection that after 
death he will lie dumb, like a stone, and that in Hades 
there is an end of all life’s pleasures. There is no 
evidence in any Greek poet before Pindar, of the hope 
of a future life. 

We find then, as the result of our enquiry up to this 
point, that in Greece, the path of philosophic reflection 
had been in many ways cleared and prepared, before 
the advent of Thales and Pythagoras, but that it had 
never been actually attempted. In the religion, civil 
institutions, and moral conditions of the Greeks, there 
was abundant material, and varied stimulus for scien- 
tific thought: reflection already began to appropriate 
this material ; cosmogonic theories were propounded : 
human life was contemplated in its different aspects 
from the standpoint of religious faith, of morality, and 
of worldly prudence. Many rules of action were set 
up, and in all these ways the keen observation, open 
mind and clear judgment of the Hellenic race asserted 
and formed themselves. But there was as yet no at- 
tempt to reduce phenomena to their ultimate ground, 
or to explain them naturally from a uniform point of 
view from the same general causes. The formation 
of the world appears in the cosmogonic poems as a 
fortuitous event, subject to no law of nature; and if 
ethical reflection pays more attention to the natural 
connection of causes and effects, on the other hand it 
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confines itself far more than cosmology within the limits 
of the particular. Philosophy learned indeed much 
from these predecessors, in regard both to its form and 
matter; but Philosophy did not itself exist until the 
moment when the question was propounded concerning 
the natural causes of things. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


In seeking to determine the common characteristic 
which distinguishes a long series of historical pheno- 
mena from other series, we are at once encountered by 
this difficulty :—that in the course of the historical 
development all particular traits alter, and that conse- 
quently it appears impossible to find any single feature 
which shall belong to every member of the whole that 
we want to describe. Such-is the case in regard to 
Greek Philosophy. Whether we fix our attention on 
the object, method or results of Philosophy, the Greek 
systems display such important differences among 
themsélves, and such numerous points of contact with 
other systems, that, as it would seem, we cannot rest 
upon any one characteristic as satisfactory for our 
purpose. The object of Philosophy is in all ages the 
same—Reality as a whole; but this object may be ap- 
proached from various sides and treated with more or 
less comprehensiveness; and the Greek philosophers 
differ in this respect so greatly among themselves, that 
we cannot say wherein consists their common difference 
from others. In like manner, the form and method 
of scientific procedure have so often altered both in 
Greek and other philosophies, that it seems hardly 
VOL. I. K 
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possible to borrow any characteristic distinction from 
thence. I cannot, at any rate, agree with Fries! in his 
assertion that ancient Philosophy proceeds epagogically, 
and modern epistematically ; that the one advances from 
facts to abstractions, from the particular to the univer- 
sal, the other from the universal, from principles, to the 
particular. For among the ancient philosophers, we 
find the pre-Socratics employing almost exclusively a 
dogmatic, constructive method; and the same may be 
‘said of the Stoics, Epicureans, and, more especially, of 
the Neo-Platonists. Even Plato and Aristotle so little 
confine themselves to mere induction that they make 
science, in the strict sense of the word, begin with 
the derivation of the conditioned from first principles. 
On the other hand, among the moderns, the whole of 
the large and influential empirical school declares the 
epagogic method alone to be legitimate; while most of 
the other schools unite induction with construction. 
This distinction, therefore, cannot be carried out. Nor 
can we assent to the observation of Schleiermacher,? that 
the intimate relation persistently maintained between 
poetry and philosophy is characteristic of Hellenic, as 
compared with Indian Philosophy, where the two ele- 
ments are so blended as to be indistinguishable from 
each other, and with the Philosophy of northern nations, 
‘where they never entirely coincide; and that as soon 
as the mythologic form loses itself, with Aristotle, the 
higher character of Greek science is likewise lost. The 
ast assertion is indeed untrue, for it was Aristotle who 
‘conceived the problem of science most clearly and defi- 
1 Geschichte der Phil. i. 49 sqq. 2 Ted, yw. 18. 
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nitely ; and of the other philosophers, not a few were 
quite independent of the mythological tradition—for 
example, the Ionian physicists, the Eleatics, Atomists, 
and Sophists, Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Epi- 
curus and his successors, the New Academy, and the 
Sceptics; others, with the freedom of a Plato, made 
use of mythology merely as an artistic ornament, or 


sought, like the Stoics and Plotinus, to support it. 


by a philosophic interpretation, without allowing their 
philosophic system to be conditioned by it. On the 
other hand, Christian Philosophy was always depen- 
dent on positive religion. In the Middle Ages, this 
dependence was far greater than the dependence of 
Philosophy upon religion in Greece, and in modern 
times it has certainly been no less great. It may be 
urged that the Christian religion has a different origin 
and a different content; byt this is a secondary con- 


sideration in regard to the general attitude of Philoso-. 


phy to Religion. In both cases, unscientific notions are 
presupposed by thought without any previous demon- 
stration of their truth. But, in fact, no such decisive 
contrast in scientific procedure is anywhere discoverable 
as would justify us in ascribing one definite method, 
universally and exclusively, to Greek, and another to 
modern Philosophy. As little do the results on each 
side bear out such a distinction. We find among the 
Greeks, Hylozoistic and Atomistic systems, and these 
are also to be found among the moderns; in Plato and 
Aristotle we see a dualistic idealism opposed to ma- 
terialism, and it is this view. of the world which has 
become predominant in Christendom ; we see the sen- 
K2 
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sualism of the Stoics and Epicureans reproduced in 
English and French empiricism ; and the scepticism of 
the New Academy in Hume; the pantheism of the 
Eleatics and Stoics may be compared with the doctrine 
of Spinoza; the Neo-Platonic spiritualism with Christian 
mysticism and Schelling’s theory of identity ; in many 
respects also with the idealism of Leibnitz: even in 
Kant and Jacobi, in Fichte and Hegel, many analogies 
with Greek doctrines can be shown; and in the ethics 
of the Christian period there are few propositions which 
have not parallels in the sphere of Greek Philosophy. 
Supposing, however, that in all cases parallels were not 
forthcoming, still the features peculiar on the one hand 
to Greek, and on the other to modern Philosophy, could 
only be reyarded as generally distinctive of each, if 
they existed in all the Greek systems, and were absent 
from all the modern. And.of how many characteristics 
could this be asserted? Here again, therefore, we have 
failed to discover any true mark of distinction. 
Nevertheless, an unmistakable family likeness 
binds together the remotest branches of Greek science. 
But as the countenances of men and women, old people 
and children, often resemble one another, though their 
individual features are not alike, so is it with the 
spiritual affinity of phenomena that are connected his- 
torically. It is not this or that particular characteristic 
whica is the same; the similarity lies in the expression 
of the whole, in the formation of corresponding parts 
after the same model, and their combination in an ans- 
logous relation; or if this is no longer the case, in our 
being able to connect the later phase with the earlier, 
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as its natural consequence, according to the law of a 
continuous development. Thus the aspect of Greek 
Philosophy altered considerably in the lapse of years; 
yet the features which subsequently showed themselves 
were already present in its earliest shape ; and however 
strange its appearance in the last centuries of its his- 
torical existence, closer observation will show that the 
original forms are even then discernible, although time- 
worn and decomposed. We must not, indeed, expect to 
find any particular quality unaltered throughout its whole 
course, or equally present in each of the systems; the 
general character of Greek Philosophy will have been 
rightly determined if we succeed in indicating the pri- 
mitive type, in reference to which the different systems, 
in their various declensions from it, are intelligible. 

If, for this purpose, we compare Greek Philosophy 
with the corresponding productions of other nations, 
what first strikes us is its marked difference from the 
more ancient Oriental speculation. That speculation, 
the concern almost solely of the priests, had wholly 
developed itself from religion, on which its direction 
and content constantly depended ; it never, therefore, 
attained a strictly scientific form and method, but re- 
mained partly in the shape of an external, grammatical, 
and logical schematism, partly in that of aphoristic pre- 
scripts and reflections, and partly in that of imaginative 
and poetical description. The Greeks were the first 
who gained sufficient freedom of thought to seek for the 
truth respecting the nature of things, not in religious 
tradition, but in the. things themselves; among them | 
first a strictly scientific method, a knowledge that follows | 
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| no laws except its own, became possible. This formal 
character at once completely distinguishes Greek Philo- 
sophy from the systems and researches of the Orientals ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to speak of the material 
opposition presented by the two methods of conceiving 
the world. The Oriental, in regard to nature, is not free, 
and has consequently been able neither to explain phe- 
nomena logically from their natural causes, nor to attain 
liberty in civil life, nor purely human culture. The 
Greek, on the contrary, by virtue of his liberty, can per- 
ceive in nature a regular order, and in human life can 
strive to produce a morality at once free and beautiful. 
The same characteristics distinguish Greek Philo- 
sophy from that of the Christians and Mohammedans 
in the Middle Ages. Here, again, we find no free en- 
quiry: science is fettered by a double authority—by 
the theological authority of positive religion, and by 
the philosophical authority of ancient authors who had 
been the instructors of the Arabians and of the Chris- 
tian nations. This dependence upon authority would 
of itself have sufficed to cause a development of 
thought quite different from that of the Greeks, even 
had the dogmatic content of Christianity and Moham- 
medanism borne greater resemblance to the Hellenic 
doctrines than was the case. But what a gulf is there 
between Greek and Christian in the sense of the early 
and mediwval Church! While the Greek seeks the 
Divine primarily in nature, for the Christian, nature 
loses all worth and all right to existence in the thought | 
of the omnipotence and infinity of the Creator; and 
nature cannot even be regarded as the pure revelation 
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of this omnipotence, for it is distorted and ruined by 
sin. While the Greek, relying on his reason, seeks to) 
know the laws of the universe, the Christian flees from 
the errors of reason, which to him is carnal, and 
darkened by sin, to a revelation the ways and mysteries 


of which he thinks himself all the more bound to 


reverence, the more they clash with reason and the 
natural course of things. While the Greek endeavours 
to attain in human life the fair harmony of spirit and 
nature, which is the distinctive characteristic of Hellenic 


‘morality ; the ideal of the Christian lies in an asceti- 


cism which breaks off all alliance between reason and 
sense: instead of heroes, fighting and enjoying like 
men, he has saints displaying monkish apathy; instead 
of Gods full of sensual desires, sexless angels; instead 
of a Zeus who authorises and indulges in all earthly 
delights—a God who becomes man, in order by his 
death openly and practically to condemn them. So 
deeply rooted an opposition between the two theories of 
the world necessitated an equal contrast in the ten- 
dencies of Philosophy: the Philosophy of the Christian 
Middle Ages of course turned away from the world and 
human life, as that of the Greeks inclined to them. It 
was, therefore, quite logical and natural that the one 
Philosophy should neglect the investigations of nature 
which the other had commenced ; that the one should 
work for heaven, the other for earth; the one for the 
Church, the other for the State; that the science of the 
Middle Ages should lead to faith in a divine revelation, © 
and to the sanctity of the ascetic as its end, and Greek 
science to the understanding of nature’s laws, and to the 
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virtue which consists in the conformity of human life 
to nature; that, in short, there should exist between the 
two Philosophies a radical opposition coming to light 
even when they apparently harmonise, and giving an 
essentially different meaning to the very words of the 
ancients in the mouths of their Christian successors. 
Even the Mohammedan view of the world is in one re- 
spect nearer to the Greek than the Christian is, for in 
the moral sphere it does not assume so hostile an atti- 
tude to man’s sensuous life. The Mohammedan philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages bestowed also greater attention 
on natural research, and restricted themselves less ex- 
clusively to theological and theologico-metaphysical 
questions than the Christians. But the Mohammedan 
nations were wanting in that rare genius for the intel- 
lectual treatment and moral ennobling of natural in- 
stincts by which the Greek was so favourably distin- 
guished from the Oriental, who was careless of form, 
and carried both self-indulgence and self-mortification 
to excess. The abstract monotheism, too, of the Koran 
is even more directly opposed to the deified world of the 
Greeks than the Christian doctrine is. The Moham- 
medan Philosophy, therefore, in regard to its general 
tendency, must, like the Christian, be pronounced essen- 
tially different from the Greek. In it we miss the free 
outlook upon the actual world, and therewith the activity 
and independence of thought, so natural to the Greeks ; 
and though it starts from a zealous desire for the know- 
ledge of nature, the theological presuppositions of its 
dogmatic creed, and the magical conceptions of the 
latest antiquity, are always in the way. Lastly, the 
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ultimate aim which it proposes to itself consists far 
more in the consummation of the religious life and the 
attainment of mystic abstraction and supernatural illu- 
mination, than in the clear and scientific understanding 
of the world and its phenomena. 

On these points, however, there can be little con- 
troversy. It is a far more difficult task to determine 
the specific character of Greek Philosophy as distin- 
guished from the modern. For modern Philosophy 
itself arose essentially under Greek influence, and by 
means of a partial retwmn to Greek intuitions; it is,, 
therefore, in its whole spirit, far more allied to Hellenic 
Philosophy than the Philosophy of the Middle Ages, in 
spite of its dependence on Greek authorities, ever was. 
This similarity is heightened, and the difficulty of 
differentiating them increased, by the fact that the old 
Philosophy, in the course of its own development, ; 
approximated to the Christian conception of the world. 
(with which it has been blended in modern science) and 
paved the way for that conception. The doctrines 
which were the preparation for Christianity are often very 
like Christian doctrine modified by classical studies ; the 
original Greek doctrines resemble in many respects the 
modern doctrines which subsequently developed them- 
selves under the influence of the ancients; so that it seems 
hardly possible to assign distinctive characteristics that 
are generally applicable. But there appears at the outset 
this fundamental difference between the two Philoso- 
phies—-viz. that the one is the earlier, the other the later ; 
the one is original, the other derived. Greek Philosophy 
sprang from the soil of Greek national life and of the | 
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ak view of the world; even when it passes bayand 
‘the original limits of the Hellenic sphere and prepares 
’ the transition from the ancient period to the Christian, 
its essential content can only be understood in relation 
to the development of the Greek spirit. Even at that 
period we feel that it is the abiding influence of 
, Classic ideas which hinders it from really adopting the 
*later standpoint. Conversely, with the modern philo- 
§ sophers, even when at first sight they seem wholly to 
return to the ancient modes of thought, we can always, 
son closer inspection, detect’ motives and conceptions 
’ foreign to the ancients. The only question is, therefore, 
where these. motives and conceptions are ultimately to 
be sought ? 

All human culture results from the reciprocal 
action of the inward and the outward, of spontaneity 
and receptivity, of mind and nature; its direction is, 
therefore, principally determined by the relation that 
exists between these two sides, which relation, as we 
have already seen, was always more harmonious in the 
Greek race than in any other, by reason of its peculiar 
character and historical conditions. The distinctive 
peculiarity of the Greeks lies, indeed, in this unbroken 
unity of the spiritual and the natural, which is at once 
the prerogative and the confining barrier of this classical 
nation. Not that spirit and nature were as yet wholly 





undiscriminated. On the contrary, the great superiority | 


of Greek civilisation, as compared with earlier or con- 
temporary civilisations, essentially depends on: this fact 


—that in the light of the Hellenic consciousness there — 


disappears, not only the irrational disorder of primitive — 
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and natural life, but also that fantastic confusion and 
interminglement of the ethical with the physical, which 
we almost everywhere meet with in the East. The 
Greek attains his independence of the powers of nature 
by the free exercise of his mental and moral activity ; 
transcending merely natural ends, he regards the sensible 
as an instrument and symbol of the spiritual. Thus 
the two spheres are to him separate; and as the ancient 
gods of nature were overpowered by the Olympian 
deities, so his own natural state gives place to the 
higher state of a moral culture that is free, human, and 
beautiful. But this discrimination of spirit and nature 
does not as yet involve the theory of radical opposition 
‘and contradiction—the systematic breach between them 
which was preparing in the last centuries of the ancient 
world, and has been so fully accomplished in the Chris- 
tian world. The spirit is always regarded as the higher 
element in comparison with nature; man looks upon 
his free moral activity as the essential aim and content 
of his existence; he is not satisfied to enjoy in a 
sensuous manner, or to work in servile dependence on 
the will of another; what he does he will do freely, for 
himself ; the happiness which he strives for he will 
attain by the use and development of his bodily and 
mental powers, by a vigorous social life, by doing his 
share of work for the whole, by the respect of his fellow 
citizens; and on this personal capability and freedom is 
founded that proud self-confidence which raises the 
Hellene so. far above all the barbarians. The reason 
that Greek life has not only a more beautiful form, but 
also a higher content than that of any other ancient 
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race, is because no other was able to rise with such 
freedom above mere nature, or with such idealism to 
make sensible existence simply the sustainer of spiritual. 
If then this unity of spirit with nature were understood 
as a unity without difference, the expression would ill 
serve to characterise it. Rightly apprehended, on the 
’ other hand, it correctly expresses the distinction of the 
Greek world from the Christian Middle Ages and from 
modern times. The Greek rises above the world of 
outward existence and absolute dependence on the forces 
of nature, but he does not on that account hold nature 
to be either impure or not divine. On the contrary, he 
sees in it the direct manifestation of higher powers 5 
his very gods are not merely moral beings, they are at’ 
the same time, and originally, powers of nature; they 
have the form of natural existence, they constitute a 
plurality of beings, created, and like unto men, restricted 
in their power of action, having the universal force of 
nature as eternal chaos before them, and as pitiless 
fate above them; far from denying himself and his 
nature for the sake of the gods, the Greek knows no 
better way of honouring them than by the cheerful en- 
joyment of life, and the worthy exercise of the talents 
he has acquired in the development of his natural 
powers of body and mind. Accordingly moral life also 
is throughout founded upon natural temperament and 
circumstances. From the standpoint of ancient Greece. 
it is impossible that man should consider his nature 
corrupt, and himself, as originally constituted, sinful. 
There is, consequently, no demand that he should re- 
nounce his natural inclinations, repress his sensuality, 
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and be radically changed by a moral new birth; no 
demand even for that. struggle against sensuality which 
our moral law is accustomed to prescribe even when it is 
no longer based upon positive Christianity. On the con- 
trary, the natural powers as such are assumed to be good, 
and the natural inclinations as such to be legitimate ; 
morality consists, according to ‘the truly Greek concep- 
tion of Aristotle, in guiding these powers to the right 
end, and maintaining these inclinations in right measure 
and balance: virtue is nothing more than the intelligent 
and energetic development of natural endowments, and 
the highest law of morals is to follow the course of 
nature freely and rationally. This standpoint is not 
a result of reflection, it is not attained by a struggle 
with the opposite demand for the renunciation of nature, 
as is the case with the moderns when they profess the 
same principles; it is, therefore, quite untrammelled 
by doubt and uncertainty. To the Greek it appears as 
natural and necessary that he should allow sensuality 
its rights as that he should control it by the exercise of 
will and reflection; he can regard the matter in no 
other light, and he therefore pursues his course with 
full security, honestly feeling that he is justified in so 
doing. But among the natural presuppositions of free 
activity must also be reckoned the social relations in 
which each individual is placed by his birth. The 
Greek allows these relations an amount of influence 
over his morality, to which in modern times we are not 
accustomed. The tradition of his people is to him the 
highest moral authority, life in and for the state the 
highest duty, far outweighing all others; beyond the 
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limits of the national and political community, moral 
obligation is but imperfectly recognised ; the validity of 
a free vocation determined by personal conviction, the 
idea of the rights and duties of man in the wider sense, 
were not generally acknowledged until the transitional 
period which coincides with the dissolution of the ancient 
Greek standpoint. How far the classical epoch and 
view of human life are in this respect removed from 
ours, appears in the constant confusion of morals with 
politics, in the inferior position of women, especially 
among the Ionian races, in the conception of marriage 
and sexual relations, but above all in the abrupt opposi- 
tion between Greeks and barbarians, and the slavery 
which was connected with it, and was so indispensable 
an institution in ancient states. These shadow-sides of 
Greek life must not be overlooked. In one respect, - 
however, things were easier for the Greek than for us. 
His range of vision, it is true, was more limited, his 
relations were narrower, his moral principles were less 
pure and strict and universal than ours; but, perhaps, 
on that very account, his life was the more fitted to 
form complete, harmoniously cultured men and classical 
characters.! : 

The classic form of Greek art was also essentially 
conditioned by the mental character we have been de- 
scribing. The classic ideal, as Vischer ? well remarks, 
is the ideal of a people that is moral without any break 

1 Cf. Hegel's Phil. der Gesch. der Phil. s. Kant,i. 79 sqq.; and 
p. 291 sq. 297 sqq. 305 sqq.; Hs- especially the thoughtful and for- 
thetik, ii. 66 sqq. 73 sqq. 100 sqq.; cible remarks of Vischer in his 


Gesch. der Phil. i. 170 sq.; Phil. isthetik, ii. 237 sqq. 446 sqq.’ 
der Rel. ii. 99 sqq.; Braniss, Gesch. , 2 Aisth. ii, 459. 
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with nature: there is consequently in the spiritual con- 


tent of its ideal, and therefore in the expression of that 
ideal, no surplus which cannot be unrestrainedly poured 
forth in the form as a whole. The spiritual is not ap- 
prehended as opposed to the sensible phenomenon, but 
in and with it; consequently, the spiritual attains to 
artistic representation only so far as it is ‘capable of 
direct expression in the sensible form. A Greek work 
of art bears the character of simple, satisfied beauty, 
of plastic calm; the idea realises itself in the pheno- 
menon, as the soul in the body with which it clothes 
itself by virtue of its creating force; there is as yet no 
‘spiritual content which resists this plastic treatment, 
and which could not find its adequate and direct repre- 
sentation in the sensible form. Greek art consequently 
only attained to perfection where, from the nature of the 
subject,no task was proposed to it which could not be com- 
pletely accomplished in the way we have just described. 
In plastic art, in the epic, in classic architecture, the 
Greeks have remained unrivalled models for all time; 
on the other hand, in music they seem to have been far 
behind the moderns; because this art, more than any 
other, by its very nature leads us back from the fugitive 
external elements of tone to the inner region of feeling 
and of subjective mood. For the same reasons their 
painting seems only to have been comparable with that 
of the moderns in respect of drawing. Even Greek lyric 
poetry, great and perfect as it is of its kind, differs no 
less from the more emotional and subjective modern 
lyric poetry than the metrical verse of the ancients from 
the rhymed verse of the moderns; and if, on the one 
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hand, no later poet could have written a Sophoclean 
drama, on the other, the ancient tragedies of fate as 
compared with modern tragedies since Shakespeare, 
fail in the natural evolution of events from the 
characters, from the temperament of the dramatis 
persone ; and thus, like lyric poetry, instead of fully 
developing its own particular form of art, tragedy has 
still in a certain sense the epic type. In all these traits 


one and the same character is manifested: Greek art: 


is distinguished from modern by its pure objectivity ; 
the artist in his creation does not remain within himself, 
in the inner region of his thoughts and feelings, and 
his work when accomplished suggests nothing internal 
which it has not fully expressed. The form is as yet 
absolutely filled with the content; the content in its 
whole compass attains determinate existence in the 
form ; spirit is still in undisturbed union with nature, 
the idea is not yet separated from the phenomenon. 
We must expect to find the same character in Greek 
Philosophy, since it is the spirit of the Hellenic people 
that created that Philosophy, and the Hellenic view of 
the world that there receives its scientific expression. 


This character. first shows itself in a trait which indeed | 


is not easy to define in an exhaustive and accurate 
manner, but which must strike every student in the 
writings and fragments of ancient Philosophy: in the 
whole mode of treatment, the whole attitude which the 
author adopts in reference to his subject. That freedom 


ca 


and simplicity, which Hegel praises } in the ancient philo- “J 


sophers, that plastic repose with which a Parmenides, a 
; 1 Gesch, der Phil. i. 124. 


: mistrustful of his thought, on his being but partially 
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Plato, an Aristotle handle the most difficult. questions, 
is the same in the sphere of scientific thought as that 
which in the sphere of art we call the classic style. 
The philosopher does not in the first place reflect upon 
himself and his personal condition: he has not to deal 
with a number of preliminary presuppositions and 
make abstraction of his own thoughts and interests that 
he may attain to a purely philosophic mood ; he is in 
such a mood from the very beginning. In the treat- 
ment, therefore, of scientific questions he does not 
allow himself to be disturbed by other opinions, nor by 
his own wishes ; he goes straight to the matter in hand, 
desiring to absorb himself in it, to give free scope to its 
working within him ; he is at peace as to the results of 
his thought, because ready to accept whatever approves 
itself to him as true and real.! This objectivity was no 
‘doubt far more easily attainable for Greek Philosophy) 


‘than for our own ; thought, having then before it neither 


a previous scientific development nor a fixed religious 
system, could grapple with scientific problems from their 
very commencement with complete freedom. Such ob- 


jectivity, furthermore, constitutes not only the strength, 


but also the weakness of this Philosophy; for it is 
essentially conditional on man’s having not yet become 


the shortness of human life.’ 
These propositions were in the 
highest degree offensive at that 


1 Take, for example, the well- 
known utterances of the Protagoras: 
‘Man is the measure of all things, 


of Being how it is, of non-Being how 
it is not. ‘Of the gods I have 
nothing to say; neither that they 
are, nor that they are not; for 
there is much that hinders me,— 
the obscurity.of \.. matter and 
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period; there was in them a de- 
mand for a complete revolution of 
all ‘hitherto received ideas. Yet 
how statuesque is the style! With 
what classical calmness are they 
enunciated ! 
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conscious of the subjective activity through which his 
presentations are formed, and therefore of the share 
which this activity has in their content; in a word, on 
his not having arrived at self-criticism. The difference, 
however, between ancient Philosophy and modern is 
here strikingly and unquestionably displayed. 

This characteristic suggests further points for re- 
flection. So simple a relation to its object was only 
possible to Greek thought, because, as compared with 
modern thought, it started from a much more incom- 
plete experience, a more limited knowledge of nature, 
a less active development of inner life. The greater 
the mass of facts with which we are acquainted, the 
more complicated are the problems which have to be 
solved in attempting their scientific explanation. The 
more accurately, on the one hand, we have come to in- 
vestigate external events in their specific character; the 
more, on the other, has our inner eye become keen for 
introspection, through the intensifying of religious and 
moral life; the more our historical knowledge of human 
conditions widens, the less possible is it to apply the 
analogies of human spiritual life to natural phenomena, 
and the analogies of the external world to the pheno- 
mena of consciousness; to rest satisfied with imperfect : 
explanations abstracted from limited and one-sided ex- 
perience, or to presuppose the truth of our conceptions , 
without accurate enquiry. It naturally followed, there- 
fore, that the problems with which all Philosophy is 
concerned should in modern times partially change their 
scope and significance. Modern Philosophy begins with 
doubt; in Bacon, with doubt of the previous science; 
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in Descartes, with doubt of the truth of our concep- 
tions generally—absolute doubt. Having this starting- 
point, it-is forced from the outset to keep steadily in- 
view the question of the possibility and conditions of 
knowledge, and for the answering of that question it 
institutes all those enquiries into the origin of our 
conceptions, which at each new turn that they have 
taken have gained in profundity, in importance, and in 
extent. These enquiries were at first remote from 
Greek science, which, firmly believing in the veracity 
of thought, applied itself directly to the search for the 
Real. But even after that faith had been shaken by 
Sophistic, and the necessity of a methodical enquiry had 
been asserted by Socrates, this enquiry is still far from 
being the accurate analysis of the intellect undertaken 
by modern Philosophy since Locke and Hume. Aristotle 
himself, though he describes how conceptions result from 
experience, investigates very incompletely the conditions 
on which the correctness of our conceptions depends; 
and the necessity of a discrimination between their 
objective and subjective constituents never seems to 
occur to him. Even the scepticism posterior to Aristotle 
gave no impulse to any more fundamental and theoretic 
investigations. The empiricism of the Stoics and the 
sensualism of the Epicureans were based as little as the 
neo-Platonic and neo-Pythagorean speculation on en- 
quiries tending to supply the lacune in the Aristotelian, 
theory of knowledge. The criticism of the faculty of 
cognition, which has attained so great an importance 
for modern Philosophy, in ancient Philosophy was 
proportionally undeveloped. Where, however, a clear 
: L2 
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recognition is wanting of the conditions. under which 
scientific enquiry must be undertaken, there science 
must necessarily itself be wanting in that certainty of 
procedure which due regard to those conditions alone 
can give. Thus we find that the Greek philosophers, 
even the greatest and most careful observers among 
them, have all more or less the failing with which 
philosophers have been so often reproached. They are 
apt to cease their enquiries prematurely, and to found 
general concepts and principles upon imperfect or in- 
sufficiently proved experiences, which are then treated 
as indisputable truths and made the -basis of farther 
inferences; to display, in short, that dialectical ex- 
‘clusiveness which is the result of employing certain 
presentations universally assumed, established by lan- 
guage, and recommending themselves by their apparent 
accordance with nature, without further enquiring into 
their origin and legitimacy, or keeping in view while 
so employing them their real foundation in fact. 
Modern Philosophy has itself been sufficiently faulty 
in this respect; it is humiliating to compare the 
speculative rashness of many a later philosopher with 
the circumspection displayed by Aristotle in testing the 
theories of others, and in examining the various points 
of view that arise out of the questions he is discussing. 
But in the general course of modern science the demand 
for a strict and exact method has more and more made 
itself felt, and even where the philosophers themselves 
have not adequately responded to this demand, the other 
sciences have afforded them a far greater mass of facts 
and laws empirically established; and further, these 
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facts have been much more carefully sifted and tested, 
and these laws much more accurately determined, than. 
was possible at the period of ancient Philosophy. This 
higher development of the experimental sciences, which 
distinguishes modern times from antiquity, is closely 
connected with that critical method in which Greek 
Philosophy and Greek science generally were so greatly 
deficient. 

The distinction of subjective and objective in our 
conceptions is nearly allied to the distinction of the 
intellectual and corporeal, of phenomena within us and’ 
phenomena without. This distinction, like the other, 
is generally wanting in clearness and precision with the 
ancient philosophers. Anaxagoras, it is true, represents 
spirit as opposed to the material world; and in the 
Platonic School this opposition is developed to its 
fullest extent. Nevertheless, in Greek Philosophy, the 
two spheres are. constantly overlapping one another. 
On the one hand, natural phenomena, which theology 
had considered to be immediately derived from beings 
akin to men, continued to be explained by analogies 
derived from human life. On such an analogy were 
based not only the Hylozoism of many ancient physi- 
cists, and that belief in the animate nature of the world 
which we find in Plato, the Stoics and neo-Platonists, 
but also the teleology which, in most of the philosophic 
schools since Socrates, has interfered with, and not un- 
frequently overpowered, the physical explanation of 
nature. On the other hand, the true essence of psychic 
phenomena was also not determined with accuracy ; and 
if only a certain number of the ancient philosophers 
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-contented themselves with such simple materialistic 
explanations as were set up by many of the pre-Socratic 
physicists, after them by the Stoics and Epicureans, 
and also by individual Peripatetics; yet even in the 
spiritualistic psychology of a Plato, an Aristotle, or a 
Plotinus we are surprised to find that the difference 
‘between conscious and unconscious forces is almost ig- 
nored, and that hardly any attempt is made to conceive 
the different sides of human nature in their personal 
unity. Hence it was easy to these philosophers to 
explain the soul as compounded of distinct and radi- 
cally heterogeneous elements; and hence, too, in their 
conceptions relating to God, the world-soul, the spirits 
‘of the stars, and similar subjects, the question of the 
personality of these beings is generally so little con- 
sidered. It was in the Christian period that the feeling 
of the validity .and importance of human personality 
first attained its complete development; and so it is 
in modern science that we first find on this point con- 
‘ceptions sufficiently precise to render the confusion of 
‘personal and impersonal eharacteristics so frequently met 
with in ancient philosophy hericeforward impossible. 
The difference between Greek ethics and our own has 
_been already touched upon ; and it need scarcely be said 
that all our previous remarks on this subject equally 
apply to philosophic ethics. Much as Philosophy itself 
contributed to transform the old Greek conception of 
moral life into a stricter, more abstract, more general 
morality, the characteristic features of the ancient view 
were in Philosophy only gradually effaced, and were 
always more or less present down to the latest period of 
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antiquity. Not until after Aristotle was the close union 
of morals with politics, so inherent in the Greeks, dis- 
solved ; and down to the time of Plotinus, we can still 
clearly recognise the esthetic treatment. of ethics, 
which was also essentially distinctive of the Hellenic 
spirit. 

The spiritual life of the Greeks in the thousand 
years that elapsed between the rise and close of their 
Philosophy certainly underwent great and important 
changes, and Philosophy was itself one of the most 
efficient causes by which these changes were brought 


‘about. As Greek Philosophy represents generally the 


character of the Greek spirit, it must also reflect the 
transformations which in course of time that spirit has 
undergone ; and the more so, because the greater num- 
ber and the most influential of the philosophic systems 
belong to the period when the older form of Greek 
spiritual life was gradually melting away; when the 
human mind was increasingly withdrawing itself from 
the outer world, to be concentrated with exclusive energy 
upon itself—-and when the transition from the classic to 
the Christian and modern world was in part preparing, 
and in part already accomplished. For this reason, the 
characteristics which appeared in the philosophy of the 
classical period cannot be unconditionally ascribed to 
the whole of Greek Philosophy; yet the early character 
of that Philosophy essentially influenced its entire sub- 
sequent course. We see, indeed, in the whole of its 
development, the original unity of spirit with nature 
gradually disappearing ; but as long as we continue on 
Hellenic ground, we never find the abrupt separation 
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between them, which was the starting-point of modern 
science, 

In the commencement of Greek Philosophy, it is 
before all things the external world which claims at- 
tention. The question arises as to its causes; and the 
answer is attempted without any preliminary enquiry 
into the human faculty of cognition; the reasons of 
phenomena are sought in what is known to us through 
the external perception, or is at any rate analogous to it. 
But, on the other hand, just because as yet no exact 
discrimination is made between the external world and 
the world of consciousness, qualities are ascribed to cor- 
poreal forms and substances, and effects are expected 
from them, which could only in truth belong to spiritual 
beings. Such are the characteristics of Greek Philo- 
sophy up to the time of Anaxagoras. During this 
period, philosophic interest chiefly confines itself to the 
consideration of nature, and to conjectures respecting 
the reasons of natural phenomena; the facts of con- 
sciousness are not yet recognised or investigated, as 
special phenomena. 

This Philosophy of nature was opposed by Sophistic, 
which denied man’s capacity for the cognition of things, 
and directed his attention instead to his own practical 
aims. But with the advent of Socrates, Philosophy 
again inclined towards a search for the Real, though 
at first this was not formulated into a system. The 
lesser Socratic schools, indeed, contented themselves 
with the application of knowledge to some one side 
of man’s spiritual life, but Philosophy as a whole, far 
from maintaining this subjective view of the Socratic 
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principle, culminated in the vast and comprehensive 
systems of Plato and Aristotle, the greatest achieve- 
ments of Greek science. These systems approximate 
much more closely to modern Philosophy, on which 
they have had an important influence, than the pre- 
Socratic physics. Nature is with them neither the 
sole nor the principal object of enquiry; side by side 
with physics, metaphysics has a higher, and ethics 
an equal prominence, and the whole is placed on a 
firmer basis by the enquiries concerning the origin 
of knowledge and the conditions of scientific method. 
Moreover, the unsensuous form is distinguished from 
the sensible phenomenon, as the essential from the acci- 
dental, the eternal from the transitory; only in the 
cognition of this unsensuous essence—only in pure 
thought—is the highest and purest knowledge to be 
sought. Even in the explanation of nature, preference 
is given to the investigation of forms and aims as com- 
pared with the knowledge of physical causes; in man, 
the higher part of his nature in its essence and origin 
is discriminated from the sensual part; and the highest 
problem for mankind is accordingly found exclusively 
in the development of his spiritual life, and above all 
of his knowledge. Although, however, the Platonic 
and Aristotelian systems show themselves thus akin in 
many respects to modern systems, yet the peculiar 
stamp of the Greek spirit is unmistakably impressed 
on them both, Plato is an idealist, but his idealism is 
not the modern subjective idealism : he does not hold with 
Fichte, that the objective world is a mere phenomenon 
of consciousness ; he does not, with Leibniz, place per- 
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cipient essences at: the origin of all things; the ideas 
themselves :are not derived by him from thought, either 
human or divine, but thought is derived from partici- 
pation in the ideas. In the ideas the universal essence 
of things is reduced to plastic forms, which are the 
‘object of an intellectual intuition, in the same way 
that things are the object of the sensuous intuition. 
Even the Platonic theory of knowledge has not the 
character of the corresponding enquiries of the mo- 
derns. With them, the main point is the analysis 
of the subjective activity of cognition ; their attention 
is primarily directed to the development of knowledge 
in man according to its psychological course and its 
conditions. Plato, on the other hand, keeps almost 
exclusively to the objective nature of our presentations; 
he enquires far less about the manner in which intui- 
tions and conceptions arise in us, than about the value 
attaching to them in themselves; the theory of know- 
ledge is therefore with him directly connected with 
metaphysics: the enquiry as to the truth of the pre- 
sentation or conception coincides with that respecting 
the reality of the sensible phenomenon and of the Idea. 
Plato, moreover, however low may be. his estimation of 
the phenomenal world in comparison with the idea, is 
far removed from the prosaic and mechanical modern 
view of nature; the world is to him the visible god, 
the stars are living, happy beings, and his whole expla- 
nation of nature is dominated by the teleology which 
plays so important a part in Greek Philosophy posterior 
to Socrates. Though in his ethics he passes beyond the 
ancient Greek standpoint, by the demand for a philosos 3 
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‘phic virtue founded on science, and ‘prepares the way 
for Christian morality by flight from the world of sense ; 
yet in the doctrine of Eros he maintains the esthetic, 
and in the institutions of his Republic the political 
character of Greek morality in the most decided 
manner; and despite his moral idealism, his ethics do 
not disclaim that inborn Hellenic sense of naturalness, 
proportion, and harmony which expresses itself in his 
successors by the principle of living according to nature, 
and the theory of goods and of virtue founded on that 
principle. The Greek type, however, comes out most 
clearly in Plato’s mode of apprehending the whole 
problem of Philosophy. In his inability to separate 
science from morality and religion, in his conception of 
Philosophy as the complete and universal culture of 
mind and character, we clearly recognise the standpoint 
of the Greeks, who made far less distinction between 
the different spheres of life and culture than the mo- 
derns, because with them the fundamental opposition 
of spiritual and bodily perfection was much less de- 
veloped and insisted on. Even in Aristotle this stand- 
point is clearly marked, although, in comparison with 
that of Plato, his system looks modern in respect of its 
purely scientific form, its rigorous conciseness, and its 
broad empirical basis. He, too, regards the concep- 
tions in which thought sums up the qualities of things 
as objective forms antecedent to our thought; not 
indeed distinct from individual things as to their ex- 
istence, but as to their essential nature, independent ; 
and in determining the manner in which these forms are 
represented in things, he is guided throughout by the 
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analogy of artistic creation. Although, therefore, he 
bestows much greater attention on physical phenomena 
and their causes than Plato does, his whole theory of the 
world bears essentially the same teleologic zsthetic 
character as Plato’s. He removes the Divine spirit 
from all living contact with the world, but in his con- 
ception of nature as a uniform power working with full 
purpose and activity to an end, the poetic liveliness of 
the old Greek intuition of nature is apparent; and 
when he attributes to matter as such a desire for form, 
and deduces from that desire all motion and life in the 
corporeal world, we are reminded of the Hylozoism which 
was so closely related to the view of nature we are 
considering. His notions about the sky and the hea- 
venly bodies which he shares with Plato and most of 
the ancients, are also entirely Greek. His ethics alto- 
gether belong to the sphere of Hellenic morality. Sen- 
sual instinets are recognised by him as a basis for moral 
action, virtue is the fulfilment of natural activities. 
The sphere of ethics is distinguished from that of 
politics, but the union between them is still very close. 
In politics itself we find all the distinctive features of 
the Hellenic theory of the state, with its advantages and 
imperfections: on the one hand, the doctrine of man’s 
natural vocation for political community, of the mioral 
object of the state, of the value of a free constitution ; 
on the other hand, the justification of slavery and con- 
tempt for manual labour. Thus, while spirit is still 
closely united to its natural basis, nature is directly 
related to spiritual life. In Plato and Aristotle we see 
neither the abstract spiritualism, nor the purely physical 
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explanation of nature of modern science ; neither the 
strictness and universality of our moral consciousness, 
nor the acknowledgment of material interest. which so 
often clashes with it. The oppositions between which 
human life and.thought move are less developed, their 
relation is more genial and harmonious, their adjust- 
ment easier, though certainly more superficial, than in 
the modern theory of the world, originating as it does 
from far more comprehensive experiences, more difficult 
struggles, and more complex conditions. 

Not until after the time of Aristotle does the Greek 
spirit begin to be so greatly estranged from nature that 
the classical view of the world disappears, and the way 
is being prepared for the Christian. How greatly this 
change in its consequences affected also the aspect of 
Philosophy, will hereafter be shown. In this period of 
transition, however, it is all the more striking to observe 
that the old Greek standpoint was still sufficiently 
influential to divide the Philosophy of that time very 
clearly from ours. Stoicism no longer carries on any 
independent investigation of nature ; it withdraws itself 
entirely from objective enquiry and substitutes the 
interest of moral subjectivity. Yet it continues to look 
upon nature as the thing which is highest and most 
divine; it defends the old religion, inasmuch as it was 
a worship of the powers of nature; subjection to natural 
laws, life according to nature, is its watchword; natural 
truths (pvotxal Zvvovat) are its supreme authority; and 
though, in this return to what is primitive and original, 
it concedes only a conditional value to civil institutions, 
yet it regards the mutual interdependence of all men, 
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the extension of political community to the whole race, 
as an immediate requirement of human nature, in the 
same manner as the earlier Greeks regarded political 
life. While in Stoicism man breaks with the outer 
world in order to fortify himself in the energy of his 
inner life against external influences, he yet at the 
same time entirely rests upon the order of the universe, 
spirit feels still too much bound to nature to know 
that it is in its self-conciousness independent of nature. 
But nature, consequently, appears as if filled with spirit, 
and in this direction Stoicism goes so far that the dis- 
tinction between spiritual and corporeal, which Plato 
and Aristotle so clearly recognised, again disappears, 
matter becomes directly animate, spirit is represented 
asa material breath, or as an organising fire ; and, on the 
other hand, all human aims and thoughts are transferred 
to nature by the most external teleology possible. 

In Epicureanism the specific character of the Greek 
genius is otherwise manifested. Hylozoism and teleo- 
logy are now abandoned for an entirely mechanical 
explanation of nature; the vindication of popular re- 
ligion is exchanged for an enlightened opposition to it, 
and the individual seeks his happiness, not in sub- 
mission to the law of the whole, but in the undisturbed 
security of his individual life. But that which is 
according to nature is the highest, to the Epicurean as 
to the Stoic ; and if in theory he degrades his external 
nature into a spiritless mechanism, so much the more 
does he endeavour to establish in human life that 
beautiful harmony of the egoistic and benevolent im- 
pulses, of sensuous enjoyment and spiritual activity, 
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which made the garden of Epicurus the abode of Attic 
refinement and pleasant social intercourse. This form 
of culture is as yet without the polemical asperities 
which are inseparable from modern repetitions of it, on 
account of the contrast it presents to the strictness of 
Christian ethics; the justification of the sensual element 
appears as a natural presupposition which does not 
‘require any preliminary or particular apology. However 
much then Epicureanism may remind us of certain 
modern opinions, the difference between that which is 
original and of natural growth, and that which is 
derived and the result of reflection, is unmistakable 
on closer examination. The same may be said of the 
scepticism of this period as compared with that of 
modern times. Modern scepticism has always some- 
thing unsatisfied about it, an inner uncertainty, a secret 
wish to believe that which it is trying to disprove. 
Ancient scepticism displays no such half-heartedness, 
and knows nothing of the hypochondriacal unrest which 
Hume himself! so vividly describes; it regards ignorance 
- not as a misfortune, but as a natural necessity, in the 
recognition of which man becomes calm. Even while 
despairing of knowledge it maintains the attitude of 
compliance with the actual order of things, and from 
_ this very source evolves the drapafia which is almost 
impossible to modern scepticism, governed as it is by 
subjective interests.? 
Even neo-Platonism, far removed as it is from the 


1 On Human Nature, book i. 2 Cf. Hegel's remarks on the 
part iv. section 1, 509 sqq.; subject. Gesch. der Phil. i. 124 
Jacobi’s translation. 8q. 
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ancient Greek spirit, and decidedly as it approaches that 
of the Middle Ages, has its centre of gravity still in the 
antiqué world. This is evident, not only from its’close 
relation to the heathen religions, the last apologist 
for which it would certainly not have become had no 
essential and internal affinity existed between them, but 
also in its philosophic doctrines. Its abstract spiritual- 
ism contrasts, indeed, strongly with the naturalism of 
the ancients; but we have only to compare its concep- 
tion of nature with that of contemporary Christian 
writers, we need only hear how warmly Plotinus defends 
the majesty, of nature against the contempt of the 
Gnostics, how keenly Proclus and Simplicius dispute 
the Christian doctrine of the creation, in order to see 
in it an offshoot of the Greek spirit. Matter itself is 
brought nearer to mind by the neo-Platonists than by 
the majority of modern philosophers, who see in the 
two principles essentially separate substances; for the 
neo-Platonists opposed the theory of a self-dependent 
matter, and explained the corporeal as the result of the 
gradual degradation of the spiritual essence. They 
thus declared the opposition of the two principles to 
be not original and absolute, but derived and merely 
quantitative. Again, though the neo-Platonic meta- 
physics, especially in their later form, must: appear 
to us very abstruse, their origin was similar to that of 
Plato's theory of Ideas; for the properties and causes 
of things are here regarded as absolute essential natures, 
over and above the world and man, as objects of an 
intellectual intuition. Moreover, these essences hear 
to each other a definite relation of higher, lower, and 
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‘co-ordinate, and thus appear as the metaphysical coun- 
terpart of the mythical gods, whom neo-Platonie alle- 
gory itself recognised in them, recognising also in their 
progressive emanation from the primitive essence the 
analogue of those theogonies with which Greek specu- 
lation in the earliest times began. 

To sum up what we have been saying. In the 
Philosophy of the middle ages, spirit asserts itself as 
alien and opposed to nature: in modern Philosophy, it: 
strives to regain unity with nature, without, however, 
losing the deep consciousness of the difference between 
the spiritual and the natural: in Greek Philosophy is 
represented that phase of scientific thought in which 
the discrimination and separation of the two elements 
.are developed out of their original equipoise and har- 
monious co-existence, though this separation was never. 
actually accomplished in the Hellenic period. While, 
therefore, in Greek, as in modern Philosophy, we find 
both the discrimination and the union of the spiritual 
and the natural, this is brought about-in each case in a 
different manner and by a different connection. Greek 
Philosophy starts from that harmonious relation of spirit 
to nature in which the distinguishing characteristic of 
‘ancient culture generally consists; step by step, and 
half involuntarily, it sees itself compelled to discrimi- 
nate them. Modern Philosophy, on the contrary, finds 
this separation already accomplished in the most effec- 
tual manner in the middle ages, and only succeeds by 
an effort in discovering the unity of the two sides. 
This difference of starting-point and of tendency de- 
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termines the whole character of these two great phe- 
nomena. Greek Philosophy finally results in a dualism, 
which it finds impossible to overcome scientifically; and 
even in its most flourishing period the development of 
this dualism can be traced. Sophisticism breaks with 
simple faith in the veracity of the senses and of 
thought. Socrates breaks with unreflecting obedience 
to existing custom. Plato opposes to the empirical 
world an ideal world, but is unable to find in this ideal 
world any explanation of the other; he can only explain 
imatter as something non-existent, and can only subject 
human life to the idea by the arbitrary measures of 
his State. Even Aristotle keeps pure spirit entirely 
distinct from the world, and thinks that man’s reason 
is infused into him from without. In the lesser Socratic 
schools and the post-Aristotelian Philosophy this dualism 
is still more evident. But we have already seen that, 
in spite of this tendency, the original presupposition of 
Greek thought asserts itself in decisive traits; and we 
shall find that the true cause of its incapacity to re- 
concile these contradictions satisfactorily lies in its 
refusal to abandon that presupposition. The unity of 
spiritual and natural, which Greek thought demands 
and presupposes, is the direct unbroken unity of the 
classic theory of the world; when that is cancelled,: 
there remains to it no possible way of filling up a’ 
chasm which, according to its own stand-point, cannot 
exist. The Hellenic character proper is not of course 
stamped with equal clearness on each of the Greek 
systems; in the later periods especially, of Greek 
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Philosophy it became gradually blended with foreign 
elements. Nevertheless, directly or indirectly, this 
character may plainly be recognised in all the systems; 
and Greek Philosophy, as a whole, may be said to move 
in the same direction as the general life of the people 
to which it belongs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRINCIPAL PERIODS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


WE have divided Greek Philosophy into three periods, 
of which the second begins with Socrates and ends with 
Aristotle. The propriety of this division must now be 
more closely examined. The utility of such a course 
may seem indeed doubtful, since so eminent a historian 
as Ritter’ is of opinion that history itself recognises no 
sections, and that therefore all division of periods is 
only a means of facilitating instruction, a setting up of 
resting places to take breath ; and since even a disciple 
of the Hegelian school? declares that the History of 
Philosophy cannot be written in periods, as the links of 
History consist wholly of personalities and aggregates 
of individuals. This latter observation is so far true 
that it is impossible to draw a straight chronological 
line across a series of historical phenomena without 
separating what is really united, and linking together 
what is really distinet. For, in regard to chronology, 
the boundaries ef suecessive developments overlap each 
other; and it is in this that the whole continuity and 
connection of historic as of natural development con- 


1 Gesch. der Phil., 2nd edition, 2 Marbach, Gesch. der Phil., 
Pref. p. xiii. Pref. p. viii. 
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sists. The new form has already appeared, and has 
begun to assert itself independently, while the old form 
is still in existence. The inference from this, however, 
is not that the division into periods is to be altogether 
discarded, but only that.it must be based upon facts, 
and not merely upon chronology. Each period lasts as 
long as any given historical whole continues to follow 
one and the same direction in its development ; when 
this ceases to be the case, a new period begins. How 
long the direction is to be regarded as the same must 
be decided, here and everywhere, according to the 
part in which lies the centre ef gravity of the whole. 
When from a given whole, a new whole branches off, 
its beginnings are to be referred to the subsequent 
period in proportion as they break with the previous 
historical connection, and present themselves under a 
new and original form. If any one supposes, however, 
that this grouping together of kindred phenomena is 
merely for the convenience of the historian or his 
reader, and has no concern with the matter itself, the 
discussions in our first chapter are amply sufficient to 
meet the objection. It surely cannot be considered un- 
important, even for the purposes of convenience, where 
the divisions are made in a historical exposition; and, 
if this be coneeded, it cannot be unimportant in regard 
to the matter itself. If one division gives us a clearer 
survey than another, the reason can only be that it 
presents a truer picture of the differences and rela- 
tions of historical: phenomena; the differences must, 
therefore, lie in the phenomena themselves, as well as 
in our subjective consideration of them. It is un- 
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deniable, indeed, that not only different individuals, but 
also different periods, have each a different character, 
and that the development of any given whole, whether 
great or small, goes on for a time in a definite direction, 
and then changes this direction to strike out some other 
course. It is this unity and diversity of historical 
character to which the periods have to conform; the 
periodic division must represent the internal relation 
of phenomena at the different epochs, and it is con- 


‘sequently as little dependent on the caprice of the 


historian as the distribution of rivers and mountains on 
that of the geographer, or the determination of natural 
kingdoms on that of the naturalist. 

What division then shall we adopt in regard to the 
history of Greek Philosophy? It is clear from our 
second chapter that the commencement of this history 
ought not to be placed earlier than Thales. He was 
the first, as far as we know, who, in speaking of the 
primitive causes of all things, abandoned mythical 
language ;—though it is true that the old custom of 
making the history of Philosophy begin with Hesiod is 
not even in our days, wholly discarded. Socrates is 
generally considered as the inaugurator of the next 


great movement, and for this reason the second period: _ 


is usually said to open with him. Some historians, 
however, would bring the first period to a close before 
the time of Socrates; for example, Ast,? Rixner,® and 
Braniss. Others again, like Hegel, would prolong it 
beyond him. 


! Tt is still followed by Fries, 2 Grundriss einer Gesch. der 
Gesch. der Phil., and Deutinger, Phil, 1 A § 43. | ‘ 
Gesch. der Phil., Vol. 1. ® Gesch, der Phil., i, 44 sq. 
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Ast and Rixner distinguish in the history of Greek 
Philosophy the three periods of Ionian Realism, Italian 
Idealism, and the Attic combination of these two ten- 
dencies. Braniss ! starts with the same fundamental dis- 
tinction of Realism and Idealism, only he attributes 
both these tendencies to each of the first two periods. 
According to him, therefore, Greek thought, like Greek 
life, is determined by the original opposition of the 
Ionic and Doric elements. Absorption in the objective 
world is the characteristic of the Ionic; absorption in 
self, of the Doric race. In the first period, then, this 
opposition develops itself in two parallel directions of 
Philosophy, the one realistic, the other idealistic; in 
the second, this opposition is cancelled, and lost in 
the consciousness of the universal spirit; and in the 
third, the spirit, deprived of its content through So- 
phistic, seeks in itself a new and more lasting content. 
According to Braniss, therefore, there are three periods 
of Greek Philosophy. The first, beginning with Thales 
and Pherecydes, is further represented on the one side 
by Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Heracleitus ; and on 
the other by Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Parmenides ; 
a Doric antithesis being opposed at each stage of this 
period to the Ionic thesis; finally, the results of the 
previous development are summed up in a harmonious 
manner by the Ionian Diogenes and the Dorian Empe- 
docles. It is recognised that Becoming presupposes 
Being, that Being expands itself into Becoming, that 
the inner and outer, form and matter, unite in the con- 
sciousness of the universal spirit; the percipient spirit 


1 Gesch, der Phil, s. Kant, i. 102 sqq.; 185; 150 sq. 
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stands over against this universal spirit, and has to reflect 
it in itself. Here the second period commences; and in 
its development there are three moments. By Anaxa- 
goras, spirit is distinguished from the extended object ;. 
by Democritus, it is opposed to the object as_a purely 
subjective principle; by the Sophists, all objectivity.is 
placed in the subjective spirit itself; the universal is at 
length completely suppressed, and spiritual life is en- 
\tirely lost in the actual sensible presence. Thus thrown 
back upon itself, however, the spirit is forced to define 
its reality in.a permanent manner, to enquire what is. 
its absolute end, to pass from the sphere of necessity. 
into that of liberty, and in the reconciliation of the two 
principles to attain the ultimate end of speculation. 
This is the commencement of the third period, which 
extends from Socrates to the end of Greek Philosophy. 

Much may be urged against this derivation. In the. 
first place, we must question the discrimination of an 
Ionic Realism and a Doric Idealism. What is here 
called Doric Idealism is, as we shall presently fiud,' 
neither idealism nor purely Doric. This at once de- 
stroys the basis of the whole deduction. Ast and 
Rixner, moreover, divide the Ionic and Doric Philo- 
sophy into two periods: a division quite unwarrantable, 
since these two philosophies were synchronous, and 
powerfully reacted upon each other. It is to some ex- 
tent then more correct to treat them, like Braniss, as 
moments of one interdependent historical series. But 
we have no right to divide the series, as he does, into 
two parts, and make the difference between them. 


1 Cf. the Introduction fo the First Period, 
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analogous to that between the Socratic and pre-Socratic 
Philosophy. Neither of the three phenomena assigned: 
by Braniss to his second period bas this character. 
Atomistic (even as to date, hardly later than Anaxa- 
goras) is a system of natural Philosophy, as much as 
any other of the earlier systems; and to the Empedo- 
clean system especially (by virtue of a similar attitude 
to the Eleatics) it stands in so close an affinity that we 
cannot possibly place it in a separate period. It dis- 
covers no tendency to regard spirit as purely subjective, 
—its sole concern is the explanation of nature. So,,. 
too, in Anaxagoras we recognise a Physicist, and a 
Physicist anterior to Diogenes, whom Braniss places, 
before him. His world-forming mind is primarily a 
physical principle, and he makes no attempt to enlarge, 
the sphere of Philosophy beyond the accustomed limits. 
There is, therefore, no good ground for making as. 
decided a line of demarcation before him as before 
Socrates. Even Sophistie cannot be separated from 
the systems of the first period, as will presently appear. 
The two periods into which Braniss has divided the 
pre-Socratic Philosophy are followed by a third, com~ 
prehending the whole further course of Philosophy to the 
end of Greek science. This partition is so rough, and 
takes so little aceount of the radical differences of the 
later systems, that it would of itself furnish a sufficient 
reason for repudiating the construction of Braniss. 

On the other hand, however, Hegel goes too far in 
the contrary direction. He considers these differences 
so great that the opposition between the Socratic and 
the pre-Socratic schools has only a secondary importance 
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in comparison with.them. Of his three main periods, 
the first extends from Thales to Aristotle, the second 
comprehends all the post-Aristotelian philosophy, with - 
the exception of neo-Platonism; the third embraces. 
neo-Platonism. The first, he says,! represents the com- 
mencement of philosophising thought until its develop- 
ment and extension as the totality of Science. After 
the concrete idea has been thus attained, it makes its 
appearance in the second period as forming and per- 
fecting itself in oppositions: a one-sided principle is 
carried out through the whole of the presentation of 
the world; each side developing itself as an extreme, 
and constituting in itself a totality in regard to its 
contrary. This breaking up of science into particular’ 
systems results in Stoicism and Epicureanism. Scep- 
ticism, as the negative principle, opposed itself to the 
dogmatism of both. The affirmative is the cancelling 2 
of this opposition, in the theory of an ideal world, or | ~ 
world of thought; it is the idea developed into a 
totality in neo-Platonism. The distinction between 
the old naturalistic philosophy and later science is 
brought forward as a ground of classification in the 
first period; it is not Socrates, however, who is the 
inaugurator of a new series of development, but the 
Sophists. Philosophy attains in the first part of this 


1 Gesch. der Phil., i, 182 (cf. 
ii. 373 sq.). This, however, does 
not quite agree with the previous 
distinction of four stages, i. 118. 
Similarly Deutinger, whose expo- 
sition I cannot further discuss, 
either here or elsewhere (Joc. cit. 
p. 78 sqq., 140 sqq,, 152 sqq., 226 


sqq., 290) makes ore period from 
Thales to Aristotle (which is the 
second according to him), and 
divides it into three parts: 1, 
From Thales to Heracleitus; 2, 
from Anaxagoras to the Sophists; 
3, from Socrates to Aristotle. 
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period, in Anaxagoras, to the conception of vots; in 
the second part, vods is apprehended by the Sophists, 
Socrates, and the imperfect Socratics, as subjectivity ; 
and in the third part, vos developes itself as objective’ 
thought, as the Idea, into a totality. Socrates, there- 
fore, appears only as continuing a movement begun by 
others, not as the inaugurator of a new movement. 

The first’ thing that strikes us in this division is 
the great disproportion in the content of the three 
periods. While the first is extraordinarily rich in re- 
markable personages and phenomena, and includes the 
noblest and most perfect forms of classic philosophy, 
the second and third are limited to a few systems which 
are unquestionably inferior in scientific content to. 
those of Plato and Aristotle. This at once makes us 
suspect that too much of a heterogeneous character is 
included in this first period. And, in point of fact, 
the difference between the Socratic and pre-Socratic 
philosophy is in no respect less than that between the 
post-Aristotelian and the Aristotelian. Socrates not 
only developed a mode of thought already existing ; he 
introduced into Philosophy an essentially new principle 
and method. Whereas all the previous Philosophy had 
been immediately directed to the object,-—while the 

” question concerning the essence and causes of natural 
phenomena had been the main question on which all 
others depended,—Socrates first gave utterance to the 
conviction that nothing could be known about any 
object until its universal essence, its concept, was 
determined ; and that, therefore, the testing of our 
presentations by the standard of the concept—philo- 
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sophic knowledge of self—is the beginning and the 
condition of all true knowledge. Whereas the earlier 
philosophers first arrived at the discrimination of pre- 
sentation from knowledge through the consideration 
of things themselves; he, on the contrary, makes all 
knowledge of things dependent en a right view as tu 
the nature of knowledge. With him, consequently, 
there begins a new form of science, Philosophy based” 
upon concepts; dialectic takes the place of the earlier 
dogmatic; and- in connection with this, Philosophy 
makes new and extensive conquests in hitherto unex- 
plored domains. Soerates is himself the founder of 
Ethics; Plato and Aristotle separate Metaphysics from 
Physics; the philosophy of nature—until then, the 
whole of philosophy—now becomes a part of the whole; 
a part which Socrates entirely neglects, on which Plato 
bestows hardly any attention, and even Aristotle ranks 
below the ‘first philosophy.’ These changes are su 
penetrating, and so greatly affect the general con- 
dition and character of Philosophy, that it certainly 
appears justifiable to begin a new period of its develop- 
ment with Soerates.. The only question that might 
arise is whether to make this beginning with Socrates, 
or his precursors the Sophists. But although the latter 
course has been adopted by distinguished authors,! it 
does not seem legitimate. Sophistic is doubtless the 


' In addition to Hegel, ef K.F. of the first great period with the 
Hermann, Gesch. d. Platonismus, Sophists; Hermann and Ueberweg 
i, 217 sqq. Ast (Gesch. der Phil, make them the commencement of 
p. 96). Ueberweg (Grundriss der their second period ; and Ast of his 
Gesch, der Phil., i. § 9). Hegel, third, ; 
however, opens the second section : 
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end of the old philosophy of nature, but it is not as 
yet the creation or beginning of a new philosophy : 
it destroys faith in the possibility of knowing the 
Real, and thereby discourages thought from the in+ 
‘vestigation of nature; but it has no new content to 
offer as a substitute for what it destroys; it declares 
man in his actions, and in his presentations, to be the 
measure of all things, but it understands by man, 
‘merely the individual in all the contingency of his 
opinions and endeavours; not the universal essential 
nature of man, which must be sought out scientifically. 
Though it is true, therefore, that the Sophists share 
with Socrates the general character of subjectivity, yet 
they cannot be said to have inaugurated, in the same 
seuse that he did, a new scientific tendency. The closer 
definition of the two stand-points proves them to be 
‘very distinct. The subjectivity of the Sophists is only a 
consequence of that in which their philosophic achieve- 
ment mainly consists—viz., the destruction of the earlier 
‘dogmatism: in itself this subjectivity is the end of all 
Philosophy; it leads to no new knowledge, nor even, 
like later scepticism, to a philosophic temper of mind; 
it destroys all philosophic effort, in admitting no other 
criterion than the advantage and caprice of the indi- 
‘vidual. Sophistic is an indirect preparation, ndt the 
‘positive foundation of the new system, which was intro. 
duced by Socrates. Now it is usual, generally speaking, 
to commence a new period where the principle which 
dominates it begins to manifest itself positively with 
creative energy, and with a definite consciousness of its 
goal. -We open such a period in the history of religion 
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with Christ, and not with the decay of naturalistic re- 
Jigions and Judaism; in Church history, with Luther 
and Zwinglius, not with the Babylonian exile, and the 
schism of the Popes; in political history, with the 
French Revolution, not with Louis XV. The history 
of Philosophy must follow the same procedure; and, 
accordingly, we must regard Socrates as the first repre- 
sentative of that mode of thought, the principle of 
which he was the first to enunciate in a positive manner, 
‘and to introduce into actual life. 

With Socrates then the second great period of Greek 
‘Philosophy begins. On the subject of its legitimate. 
extent there is even more difference of opinion than on 
that of its commencement. Some make it end with 
Aristotle,! others with Zeno,? or Carneades;? a third 
class of historians, with the first century before Christ ; 4 
while a fourth is disposed to include in it the whole 
course of Greek Philosophy after Socrates, including 
‘the neo-Platonists.> In this case, again, our decision 
must depend on the answer to the question, how long 
the same main tendency governed the development of 
Philosophy? In the first place the close interconnection 
‘of the Socratic, Platonic, and Aristotelian philosophy 
is unmistakeable. Socrates first demanded that all 
knowledge and all moral action should start from 
‘knowledge of conceptions, and he tried to satisfy this 
demand by means of the epagogic method, which he 
introduced. The same conviction forms the starting- 


’ Brandis, Fries, and others. ‘ Tennemann (Grundriss), Ast, 
? Tennemann,inhislargerwork. Reinhold, Schleiermacher, Ritter, 
8 Tiedemann, Geist. der Spek. Ueberweg, and others. 

Phil, 5 Braniss, vide supra. 
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point of the Platonic system; but what in Socrates 
is merely a rule for scientific procedure, is developed 
by Plato into'a metaphysical principle. Socrates had 
said: Only the knowledge of the concept is true know- 
ledge. Plato says: Only the Being of the concept is 
true Being, the concept alone is the truly existent. 
But even Aristotle, notwithstanding his opposition to 
the doctrine of Ideas, allows this:.he too declares 
the form or concept to be the essence and reality of 
things; pure form, existing for itself; abstract intelli-~ _ 
gence, restricted to itself—to be the ‘absolutely real. 
He is divided from Plato only by his theory of the 
relation of the ideal form to the sensible phenomenon, 
and to that which underlies the phenomenon as its 
universal substratum—matter. According to Plato, 
the idea is separated from things, and exists for 
itself; consequently the matter of things, having no 
part in the idea, is declared by him to be absolutely 
unreal. According to Aristotle, the form is in the, 
things of which it is the form; the material element in 
them must, therefore, be endowed with a capability of | 
receiving form; matter is not simply non-Being, ‘but 
the possibility of Being; matter and form have the 
same content, only in different fashion—in the one it 
is undeveloped, in the other developed. Decidedly as 
this contradicts the theory of Plato considered in its 
.specific character, and energetically as Aristotle opposed 
his master, yet he is far from disagreeing with the uni- 
versal presupposition of the Socratic and Platonic philo- 
-sophy, viz. the conviction of the necessity of knowledge 
based on concepts, and of the absolute reality of form. 
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On the contrary, his very reason for discarding the 
doctrine of Ideas, is that’ Ideas cannot be substantial 
and truly existent, if they are separated from things. 
Thus far then we have a continuous development of 
one and the same principle ; it is one main fundamental 
intuition which is presented in these three forms. So- 
‘erates recognises in the concept the truth of human 
thought and life; Plato, the absolute, substantial rea- 
lity; Aristotle not merely the essence, but also the 
forming and moving principle of empirical reality; 
and in all we see the development of the self-same 
thought. But with the post-Aristotelian schools this 
order of development ceases, and thought takes another 
direction. The purely scientific interest of Philosophy 
gives place to the practical; the independent investiga- 
‘tion of nature ceases, and the centre of gravity of the 
whole is placed in Ethics: and in proof of this altered 
position, all the post-Aristotelian schools, so far as they 
have any metaphysical or physical theory, rest upon 
older systems, the doctrines of which they variously 
interpret, but which they profess to follow in all essen- 
tial particulars. It is no longer the knowledge of 
things as such with which the philosopher is ultimately 
concerned, but the right and satisfactory constitution 
of human life. This is kept in view even in the reli- 
gious enquiries to which Philosophy now applies itself 


more earnestly. Physics are regarded by the Epicu* : 


reans only asa means to this practical end; and though 
the Stoics certainly ascribe a more independent value 
to general investigations concerning the ultimate 
grounds of things, yet the tendency of thoge investiga- 


bey 
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tions is nevertheless determined by that of their Ethics 

Inasimilar manner, the question of a criterion of truth 
is answered from a practical point of view by the Stoics 
and Epicureans. Lastly, the Sceptics deny all possi- 
bility of knowledge, in order to restrict Philosophy 
entirely to practical matters. Even this practical philo- 
sophy, however, has changed its character. The earlier 
combination of Ethics with politics has ceased ; in place 
of the commonwealth in which the individual lives for 
the whole, we find the moral ideal of the wise man who 
is self-sufficient, self-satisfied, and self-absorbed. The 
introduction of the idea into practical life no longer 
appears as the highest object to be attained; but the 
independence of the individual in regard to nature and 
humanity,—apathy, dtapa£ia, flight from the world of 
sense; and though the moral consciousness, being thus 
indifferent to the outward, gains a freedom and univer- 
sality hitherto unknown to it, though the barriers of 
nationality are now first broken down, and the equality 
and affinity of all men, the leading thought of cosmo- 
politism is recognised, yet on the other hand Morality 
assumes a one-sided and negative character, which was 
alien to the philosophy of the classic period. In a word, 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy bears the stamp of an 
abstract subjectivity, and this so essentially separates it 
from the preceding systems that we have every right 
to conclude the second period of Greek Philosophy with 
Aristotle. 

It might, indeed, ‘at first sight, appear that an 
analogous character is already to be found in Sophistic 
and the smaller Socratic schools. But these examples 
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cannot prove that Philosophy as a whole had received 
its later bent in the earlier period. In the first place, 
the phenomena which prefigure in this way the after 
philosophy are few in number, and of comparatively 
secondary importance. The systems which give the 
measure of the period and by which the form of Philo- 
sophy, generally speaking, was determined, bear quite 
another character. And in the second place, this affinity 
itself, when more closely examined, is less than it 
appears on a superficial glance. Sophistic has not the 
same historical significance as the later scepticism ; it 
did not arise out of a general lassitude of scientific 
energy, but primarily out of an aversion to the pre- 
vailing naturalistic philosophy; and it did not, like 
scepticism, find its positive completion in an unscien- 
tific eclecticism or a mystic speculation, but in the 
Socratic philosophy of the concept. The Megaric 
philosophers are rather offshoots of the Elzatics than 
precursors of the sceptics; their doubts are originally 
directed against sense-knowledge, not against reason- 
knowledge. A universal scepticism is not required by 
them, nor do they aspire to drapa€/a as the practical 
end of scepticism. Between Aristippus and Epicurus 
there exists this striking difference: the former makes 
immediate and positive pleasure the highest good, the 
latter absence of pain, as a permanent condition. Aris- 
tippus seeks the enjoyment of that which the external 
world offers; Epicurus seeks man’s independence in 
regard to the external world. Cynicism, indeed, pushes 
indifference to the outward, contempt of custom, and 
repudiation of all theoretic enquiry further than the 
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Stoa, but the isolated position of this school, and the 
crude form of its doctrine, sufficiently prove how little 
can be argued from it as to the whole contemporary 
mode of thought. This remark applies to all these im- 
perfect Socratic schools. Their influence is not to be 
compared with that of the Platonic and Aristotelian 


- doctrines; and they themselves prevent the possibility 


of their more important action, by disdaining to develop 
the principle of intellectual knowledge into a system. 
Only after the Greek world had undergone the most 
radical changes could attempts like those of the im- 
perfect Socratics be renewed with any prospect of 
success. 

The second period then, closes with Aristotle, and 
the third begins with Zeno, Epicurus, and the contem- 
porary scepticism. Whether or not it should extend 
to the conclusion of Greek Philosophy is a doubtful 
question. We shall find later on,! that in the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy three divisions may be dis- 
tinguished : the first, including the bloom of Stoicism, 
of Epicureanism, and of the older Scepticism; the 
second, theperiod of Kclecticism, the later Scepticism, 
and the precursors of neo-Platonism; the third, neo- 
Platonism in its various phases. If we count these 
three divisions as the third, fourth, or fifth periods of 
Greek Philosophy, there is this advantage, that the 
several periods are much more equal in duration than 
if we make all three into one period. But though 
they are thus equalised chronologically, they become 
even more disproportionate in content; for the one 

* Vide the Introduction to Part IIT, 
N2 
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century from the appearance of Socrates to the death 
of Aristotle embraces an amount of scientitic achieve- 
ment equal to the eight or nine following centuries put 
together. And, what is here most essential, Philosophy 
in these 900 years moves in the same uniform direction. 
It is governed by an exclusive subjectivity, which is 
estranged from the purely speculative interest in things, 
and seduces all science to practical culture and the 
happiness of man. This character is displayed (as we 
have just observed), by Stoicism, Epicureanism, and 
Scepticism. It is seen in the Eclecticism of the 
Roman period, which selects what is probable out of the 
different systems entirely from practical points of view, 
and according to: the standard of subjective feeling and 
interest. Finally, it is an essential part of neo-Platonism. 
This will be shown more in detail hereafter ; at present 
it is enough to notice that the attitude of the neo- 
Platonists to natural science is exactly the same as that 
of the other schools posterior to Aristotle; and that 
their physics tend in the same direction as the Stoical 
teleology, only more exclusively. Their ethical doctrine 
is also very closely allied to that of the Stoics, being in- 
deed the last outcome of that ethical dualism which 
developed itself after the time of Zeno; and the dualism 
contained in their anthropology had already been pre- 
pared by Stoicism. In regard to religion, the position 
originally adopted by neo-Platonism was precisely that 
of the Stoa, and even its metaphysic, including the 
doctrine of the intuition of the Deity approaches much 
nearer to the other Aristotelian systems than might at 
first sight be: supposed. The neo-Platonic theory of 
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emanation, for example, is an unmistakable repetition 
of the Stoic doctrine of the Divine reason permeating 
the whole universe with its various forces: the only 
ultimate distinction between them is the transcendeucy 
of the Divine; from which arises for man, the require- 
ments of an ecstatic contact with Deity. This transcen- 
dency itself, however, is a consequence of the previous 
development of science, and of the sceptical denial of all 
objective certainty. The human spirit, seepticism had 
said, has absolutely no truth within itself. It must, 
therefore, says neo-Platonism, find truth absolutely out- 
side itself, in its relation to the Divine, which is beyond 
its thought and the world cognisable by thought. But 
it follows that the world beyond is presented entirely 
according to subjective points of view, and determined 
by the necessities of the subject ; and just as the dif- 
ferent spheres of the real correspond to the different 
parts of human nature, so the whole system is designed 
to point out and to open the way for man’s communion 
with God. Here too then, it is the interest of human 
spiritual life, not that of objective knowledge as such, 
which governs the system; and thus neo-Platonism fol- 
lows the tendency peculiar to the whole of Philosophy 
subsequent to Aristotle. While, therefore, I attach no 
undue'importance to this question, I prefer to unite the 
three sections into which the history of Philosophy after 
Aristotle is divided into one period, although its outward 
extent far exceeds that of either of the preceding periods. 

To sum up, I distinguish three great periods of 
Greek Philosophy. The philosophy of the first is 
Physics, or more accurately a physical dogmatism; it 
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is physical, because it primarily seeks to explain natural 
phenomena from their natural causes, without making 
any definite discrimination of spiritual and corporeal in 
thirgs, or the causes of things; it is a dogmatism, be- 
cause it directly pursues the knowledge of the objective, 
without any previous enquiry into the conception, pos- 
sibility, and conditions of knowledge. In Sophistic, 
this attitude of thought to the external world is at 
an end, man’s capacity for the knowledge of the real 
is called in question, philosophic interest is averted 
from nature, and the necessity of discovering a higher 
principle of truth on the soil of human consciousness 
makes itself felt. Socrates answers the demand in 
declaring the cognition of the concept the only way to 
true knowledge and true virtue; from which Plato 
further concludes, that only pure concepts can be true 
reality ; he establishes this principle dialectically in 
conflict with ordinary presentative opinion, and deve- 
‘lops it in a system embracing Dialectic, Physics, and 
Ethics. Finally, Aristotle discovers the concept in the 
phenomena themselves, as their essence and entelechy, 
carries it in the most comprehensive manner into all 
the spheres of the aetual, and establishes the prin- 
ciples of the scientific method on a firm basis for after 
times. In place of the former one-sided philosophy of 
nature there thus appears in the second period a philo- 
sophy of the concept, founded by Socrates and perfected 
by Aristotle. But since the idea is thus opposed to the 
phenomenon, since a full essential Being is ascribed to 
the idea, and only an imperfect Being to the pheno- 
menon, a dualism arises, which appears indeed more 
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glaring and irreconcilable in Plato, but which even 
Aristotle is unable to overcome either in principle or 
in result; for he, too, begins with the opposition of 
form and material, and ends with that of God and the 
world, of spiritual and sensible. Only the spirit in its 
absoluteness, directed to no external object and suf- 
ficing to itself, is perfect and infinite; that which is 
external to it cannot increase this inner perfection or 
be otherwise than valueless and indifferent for it. So, 
too, the human spirit ought to seek its unqualified 
satisfaction in itself, and in its independence of every- 
. thing external. Thought in pursuing this tendency 
withdraws from the object into itself, and the second 
period of Greek Philosophy passes into the third. 

Or to state the same more succinctly. The spirit, 
we might say, is, during the first stage of Greek 
thought, immediately present to itself in the natural 
object ; in the second it separates itself from the natural 
object, that it may attain a higher truth in the thought’ 
of the super-sensible object ; and in the third it asserts: 
itself in its subjectivity, in opposition to the object, as 
supreme.and unconditioned. The stand-point, however, 
of the Greek world is thereby abandoned, while at 
the same time no deeper reconciliation of the opposing 
elerments is possible on Greek soil. Thought being 
thus separated from the actual, loses its content, and 
becomes involved in a contradiction, for it maintains 
subjectivity to be the final and highest form of being, 
and yet opposes to it the Absolute in unattainable 
transcendency. To this contradiction Greek Philosophy 
ultimately succumbed. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1 


CHARACTER AND DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY DURING 
THE FIRST PERIOD. 


Four schools are usually distinguished in the pre-. 
Socratic period—the Ionic, the Pythagorean, the 


Eleatic, and the Sophistic. 


The character and internal 


relation of these schools are determined, partly accord- 
ing to the scope, partly according to the spirit of their, 


enquiries. 


In regard to the former, the distinctive. 


‘peculiarity of the pre-Socratic period is marked ih the 








comprehensive science.! 


isolation of the three branches which were afterwards, 
mited in Greek Philosophy: by the Ionians, we are 
old, Physics were exclusively developed ; by the Pytha-. 
goreans, Ethics ; by the Eleatics, Dialectic: in Sophistic, 

eé are taught to see the decline and fall of this ex- 
lusive'science, and the indirect preparation for a more 
This difference of scientific; 


tendency is then brought into connection with the in- 


1 Schleiermacher, Gesch. der 
Phil. p, 18 sq., 51 sq.; Ritter, 
Gesch. der Phil. i, 189 sqq.; Bran- 
dis, Gesch. der Gr.-Rém. Phil. i. 
42 9qq.; Fichte’s Zeitschr. fiir Phi- 
los, xiii. (1844) p. 181 sqq. Inhis 
Gesch. der Entwicklungen d. Griech. 
Phil. (i. 40), which appeared sub- 
sequently, Brandis abandoned this 


view, and adopted the following:: 
division: 1. Tbe older Jonian 


“Physics, including the Heracleiteai*: 


doctrine. 2. The Eleatics. 3. The;: 
attempts to reconcile the opposition « 
of-Being and Becoming (Empe-* 
docles, Anaxagoras, and the Ato-» 
mists). 4. The Pythagorean ‘doc- 
trine. . 5, Sophistic, sig 
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trinsic difference between the Ionic and Doric tribes :! 
some writers? making this the basis of their whole theory 
of ancient Philosophy, and deriving from the particular 
traits of the Ionic and Doric character, the philosophic 
opposition of a realistic and an idealistic theory of the 
world. How the further division of our period is then 
connected with this point of view has been shown already. 

These differences, however, are by no means so real’ 
or so deeply seated as is here presupposed. Whether 
the Pythagorean doctrine was essentially ethical, and 
the Eleatic, dialectical in character, or whether these 
elements can be regarded as determining the two 
systems, we shall presently enquire; and we ‘shall find 
that they, as much as any part of the pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, arose from the inclination of natural 
science to investigate the essence of things, and 
especially of natural phenomena. Aristotle makes the. 
general assertion that with Socrates, dialectical and 
ethical enquiries began, and physical enquiries were 
discontinued. Hermann is, therefore, quite justified. 


nor Dorians, but a union of the: 
two; they are Ionian by birth, and 
Dorian by language.’ Ritter ex- 
presses similar opinions, loc. cit. 
Ritter shares them to some extent 


1 Cf. Schleiermacher, Loe, cit., 
p.188q. ‘Among the Ionians,’ he 
says, ‘the Being of things in man 
is the predominant interest, and 
calm contemplation finds its ex- 


pression in Epic poetry. Among 
the Dorians the Being of:man in 
things predominates ; man strives 
against things, asserts his inde- 
pendence in regard to them, and 
proclaims himself as a unity in 
Lyric poetry. Hence the develop- 
ment of Physics by the Ionians, 
and of Ethies by the Pythagoreans: 
As Dialéctic, is equally opposed tc 
the two branches of Philosophy, 
80 the Eleatics are neither Ionians 


(. 47), and in a less degree, 
randis, p. 47, 

2 Act, Rixner, Braniss (vide 
supra, p. 166 sqq.) Petersen, Phi- 
lologisch. histor, Studien, ‘p. 1 sqq. ; 
Hermann, Geschichte und System des 
Plato, i, 141 sq., 160;- ef. Bockh’s 
excellent remarks on this subject, 
Philolans, p. 39 sqq. 

3 Part. Anim. i. 1, 642 a, 
24: among the earlier philoso- 
phers there are only scattered fore- 
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in saying that it is impossible to maintain, even from 
the stand-point of the ancient thinkers, that Dialectics, 
Physics and Ethics came into existence together, and 
were of equal importance contemporaneously, for there 
could have been no question of any leading ethical 
principle until the preponderance of spirit over matter 
had been recognised ; nor could Dialectic, as such, have: 
been consciously employed, before form in contrast with 


matter had vindicated its 


greater affinity to spirit. 


The object of all philosophic investigation, he con- 
tinues, in its commencement was nature, and if even 
enquiry was incidentally carried into other spheres, the 
‘standard which it applied, being originally taken from 
natural science, remained foreign to those spheres. We 
are, therefore, merely importing our own stand-point 
into the history of the earliest philosophic systems, in 
ascribing a dialectic character to one, an ethical’ 
character to another, a physiological character to a 
third; in describing this system as materialistic, and 
that as formalistic, while all in truth pursue the same: 


end, only in different ways.! 


The whole pre-Socratic: 


Philosophy is in its aim and content a philosophy of 


| nature, and though ethical 
{may appear here and there 


or dialectical conceptions: 
in it, this never happens 


/to such an extent, nor is any system snfficiently dis- 


-easts of the conception of formal 
causes: atrioy 5€ Tod ph eAGety Tobs 
mporyeverrépovs em) roy tpémov Toi- 
TOV, bred cl iy elvar al rd dploacbas 
thy obclay ovx tiv, BAN Hparo wey 
Anudxpiros mparos, as ob avarycal- 
od be ri quouh Geal-ovwpia, GAN? 
ékpepspevos bm abrod rod mpdyparos, 


em). Swkpdrous 6 Tobro wey nbehon, 


7d Be Cyreiv 7a wep) pboews ZAnte, 


mpos B& Thy xphoiwoy aperhy kal 
Thy woditikhy améxAway oi pidogo- 
pobvres, 

1 Gesch. und Syst. d. Plato, i. 
140 sq. 


“ 
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tinguished in this respect from all the others, that we 
can properly characterise it as dialectical or ethical. 
This result must at once cause us to mistrust any 
discrimination of a realistic and an idealistic philo- 
‘sophy. True idealism can only exist where the spiritual 
is consciously distinguished from the sensible, and re- 
garded as the more primitive of the two. In that sense, 
for example, Plato, Leibniz and Fichte are idealists. 
Where this is the case, there always arises the necessity 
for making the spiritual as such the object of enquiry ; 
Dialectic, Psychology, Ethics are separated from natural 
philosophy. If, therefore, neither of these sciences 
attained a separate development previous to Socrates, it 
proves that the definite discrimination of the spiritual 
from the sensible, and the derivation of the sensible 
from the spiritual—in which philosophic idealism con- 
sists—was still alien to this period. Neither the Pytha- 
‘goreans nor the Eleatics are, in reality, idealists ; 3 at 
any rate they are net more so than other philosophers, 
who are assigned to the realistic division. In com: 
parison with the older Tonie school, we find, indeed, 
that they attempt to get beyond the sensible pheno- 
menon; instead of seeking the essence of all things 
like their predecessors in a corporeal substratum, the Py- 
thagoreans sought it in Number, the Eleatics in Being 
without further determination. But the two systems 
do not advance equally far in this direction ; for if the 
Pythagoreans give to Number as the universal form of 
the sensible, the same position and significance as the 
Eleatics subsequently to Parmenides give to the abstract 
concept of Being, they stop greatly short of the Eleatics 
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in the abstraction of the qualities of the sensible phe- 
nomenon. It would, therefore, be more correct to speak 
_of three philosophic tendencies instead of two: a real- 
‘istic, an idealistic, and an intermediate tendency. We 
have really, however, no right to describe the Italian 
philosophers as Idealists. For although their first 
principle is, according to our ideas, incorporeal, the 

_ |precise discrimination of spiritual from corporeal is 
‘' lwith them entirely wanting. Neither the Pythagorean - 
Number, nor the Eleatic One, is a spiritual essence, 
distinct from the sensible, like the Platonic ideas; on 
the contrary, these philosophers maintain that sensible 
| things are according to their true essence, numbers ; or 
| that they are one invariable substance.!| Number and 
Being are the substance of the bodies themselves,—the 
matter of which the bodies consist, and for this reason 
they are apprehended sensuously. Conceptions of 
number and conceptions of magnitude interpenetrate 
one another with the Pythagoreans; numbers become 
something extended; and among the Eleatics, even 
Parmenides describes Being as the substance which fills 
space. So in the further development of the systems, 
there is a confusion of spiritual and corporeal. The 
Pythagoreans declare bodies to be numbers: but virtue, 
friendship and the soul are also numbers, or numerical 
proportions ; nay, the soul itself is regarded as a cor- 
/ poreal thing.? Similarly, Parmenides says, that reason 


' This may be in itself a con- held by the ancient philosophers. 
tradiction (as Steinhart points out | 2 Aristotle, De An. i. 2, 404 a, 
in the Hall. Allg. Literature. 1845, 17. Vide infra, Pythagoreans. 
Nov. p. 891), but it does not fol- ’ That Parmenides says this 
low that it may not have been only in the second part of his 
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in man depends upon the admixture of his bodily parts, 
for the body and the thinking principle are one and 
the same; even the celebrated proposition about the 
unity of thought and Being! has not the same meaning 
with him as in modern systems. 
Ribbing calls it,? ‘the principle of idealism,’ for it is 
not derived from the theorem that all Being arises from 
Thought, but conversely from the theorem that Thought 
falls under the conception of Being; in the former 
case only could it be idealistic, in the latter it must be 
considered zealistic. / Again, when Parmenides connects 
his Physio “With Mis doctrine of Being, he parallels 
the antithesis of Being and non-Being, not with the 
antithesis of spiritual and corporeal; but with that 
of light and darkness. Aristotle asserts that the 
Pythagoreans presuppose, like the other natural philo- 
sophers, that the sensible world embraces all reality ;? 
he makes them to differ from Plato in that they hold 
numbers to be the things themselves, whereas Plato 
distinguishes the ideas from things;* he describes the 
Pythagorean Number, notwithstanding its incorpore- 
ality, as a material principle. He includes Parmenides, 


poem proves nothing against the 
above application of the words. If 
he had been clearly conscious of 
the difference between spiritual and 
corporeal, he would not thus have 
expressed himself even in his hypo- 
thetical explanation of phenomena. 

1 V. 94 sqq. 

2 Genet. Darst. der platon. 
Ideenlehre, i. 878, cf. 28 sq. 

5 Metaph. i. 8, 989 b, 29 sqq. 
The Pythagoreans, it is true, admit 
non-sensible principles, but they 
nevertheless confine themselves en- 


tirely to the explanation of nature 
ws Suodoyourtes Tots BANOS pucto- 
Adyos, Sri 7é ye dy Tobr’ éorw 
boov aicdnréy eort nai mepelanper 6 
KaAodpevos obpavds. 

- 4 Metaph. i. 6, 987 b, 25 sqq. 

5 Metaph. i. 5, 989 a, 15: 
Sulvovrat 5) Kal oftor roy apiOpdy 
voulCoyres apxyv elvar Kal ws BAnv 
Tois obat, Kal ds maby Te Ka) tes. 
Ibid. b, 6: éoleaor 5° &s év BAns 
elBer 7a ororxeia thre ex TobTeY 
yap ds evunapxdrvrwy ocuverrdvar 
Kal werrAdoOat pact Thy ovalay, 


+ 


It cannot be, as | 
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with Protagoras, Democritus and Empedocles, among 
those who held that the sensible only is the real;! and 
it is from this source that he derives the Eleatic theory 
of the sensible world.? On all these points we must 
allow him to be fully justified. The Italian philo- 
sophers likewise commence with an enquiry into the 
essence and grounds of sensible phenomena; and they 
seek for these in that which underlies things, and is 
not perceptible to sense. In so doing, they transcend 
indeed the ancient Ionian Physics, but not the later 
systems of natural philosophy. That the true essence 
of things is to be apprehended not by the senses, but 
by the understanding alone, is also taught by Hera- 
cleitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomistic 
Philosophy. They, too, hold that the ground of the 
sensible lies in the not-sensible. Democritus himself, 
thorough materialist as he was, has no other definition. 


for matter than the Eleatic conception of Being; Hera- 


cleitus considers the law and relation of the whole to 
~be alone the permanent element in phenomena; Anaxa- 
goras is the first who distinguishes spirit clearly and 
definitely from matter, and he. is for that reason, in a 
well-known passage of Aristotle, placed far above all, 
his predecessors.? If, therefore, the opposition of Ma~ 


1 Metaph. iv. 5, 1010 a. 1 
(after speaking of Protagoras, De- 
mocritus. Empedocles. and Parme- 
nides): afriov 8¢ ris Sdins tobTaLs, 
ri wepl wey TeV bvToY Thy GAABEaY 
éoxémovy, 72 8 bvTa jréAaBov elvar 
7a aicOnTd pévoy, 

2 De Celo, iii. 1, 298 b, 21 ff: 
exeivar 5& [of wep) MéAtoody re kat 


Tapyevlinv] Sia 7d pnOev pev BADO, 
Tapa Thy Trav aicOntay ovclay éro- 
AauBdvew clvat, rowbras 3€ Twas: 
[se. axivhrous] vojoa rparot pices 
elrep Zora tis yvaois } ppdvnors, 
otra perhveyxay éx) raira robs 
éxeidev Adyous. 

3 Metaph.i. 3,984 b, 15: voov 54 
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terialism and Idealism is to furnish a principle of 
division for ancient philosophy, this division must be 
limited not only, as Braniss maintains, to the epoch pre- 
ceding Anaxagoras, but. preceding Heracleitus,” Even 
then, strictly speaking, it is not applicable, nor does 
it take account of the intermediate position of the 


‘Pythagoreans between the Ionians and the Eleatics. _ 


This double tendency of philosophic thought is s also 
said to correspond with the opposition of the Ionic and 
Doric elements, and, accordingly, all the philosophers 


. until the time of Socrates, or rather Anaxagoras, are 


assigned either to an Ionic or a Dorie series of develop- | 
ment. This division is certainly more exact than that 
of some of the ancient. historians) who divided the 
whole of Greek Philosophy into Ionian and Italian. 
But even in regard to the most ancient schools, so far 


as their internal relations have to be represented, such 


a division can hardly be carried out. Among the 
Dorians, Braniss counts Pherecydes, the Pythagcreans, 
the Eleatics and Empedocles. Ast makes the addition 
of Leucippus and Democritus. Now it is difficult to 
see how Pherecydes can be placed among the Dorians, 
and the same may be said of Democritus, and probably 


al dy rH pboe rov altriov rod Kéopou 
kal rijs tdkews mdons olov vhpwy epavn 
nap’ eikt Aéyovras Tobs mpdrepoy. 

1 Diogenes, i. 13; that he is 
here following older authorities is 
clear (as Brandis loc. cit. p. 43 
shows) from the fact of the schools 
he mentions only coming down to 
the time of Clitomachus (129-110 
B.c.) ef. Augustine. Civ. Dei, viii. 
2; the Aristotelian Scholiast, Schol, 
in Arist., 328, a, 36, and the Pseudo- 


Galen (Hist. Phil. c. 2, p. 228) 
Kithn; this last further divides the 
Italian philosophers into Pythago- 
reans and Eleatics, and so far agrees 
with the theory of three schools— 
Italian, Ionian, and Eleatic (Cle- 
mens, Al, Strom.i.300 ¢.) The re- 
view of the earlier philosophers in 
Aristotle’s first book of Metaphysics 
follows the order of dopmatic points 
of view, and would be out of place 
in regard to our present purpose. 


b 
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of Leucippus. Moreover, the founder of Pythagorism 
was by birth an Ionian of Asia Minor; and though the 
Doric spirit manifests itself in his mode of life, his 
philosophy seems to betray the influence of the Ionian 
Physics. Empedocles was born,’ it is true, in a Doric 
colony; but the language of his poem is that of the 
Tonian epos. The Eleatic peng! was founded by an 
Ionian of Asia Minor, it received its final development 
in an Ionian settlement, and in the person of one of its 
last great representatives, Melissus, it returned to Asia 
Minor.! There remain, therefore, of pure Dorians, only 
the Pythagoreans, with the exception of the founder 
of the school, and, if we will, Empedocles. It has 
been said that it is not necessary that the philosophers 
of either division should belong to it also by birth ;? 
_and this condition certainly ought not to be insisted on 
in the case of every individual. But it is surely indis- 
pensable with regard to each division as a whole; all 
their members should be either Doric or Ionic, if not 
by birth, at least by education. Instead of this, we 
find more than half the so-called Dorian philosophers, 
not only belonging by birth and extraction to the 
Ionian race, but receiving their education from it, 
through national customs, civil institutions, and what. 
is especially important, languages Under these cir- 
cumstances, differences of tribe are of very secondary 
moment. They may have influenced the direction of 


* Petersen (Philol. hist. Stu- has been shown by Hermann, 
dien, p. 15) also thinks he can dis- Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumsw., 1834, 
cover an AZolic element in the p, 298. 

Eleatics. That there is not the 2 Braniss, loc. cit. p. 108. 
slightest ground for this conjecture 


? 
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thought, but cannot be regarded as having determined 
it.) : 

In the ulterior development of these two series, 
the Jonian and the Dorian, Braniss opposes Thales to 
Pherecydes, Anaximander to Pythagoras, Anaximenes 
to Xenophanes, Heracleitus to Parmenides, Diogenes of 
Apollonia to Empedocles. Such a construction, how- 
ever, does great violence to the historical character and 
relation of these men. On the Ionian side, it is incor- 
rect, to place Heracleitus beside the earlier philosophers 
of that school, for he does not stand in a relation 
of simple progression to Anaximenes, as Anaximenes 
stands to Anaximander. Diogenes, on the other hand, 
was entirely uninfluenced by the philosophy of Hera- 
cleitus ; we cannot, therefore, say with Braniss (p. 128) 
that he was expressly related to that philosopher, and 
that he summed up the result of the whole Ionic 
development. Braniss is even more arbitrary in his 
treatment of the Dorians. In the first place, Phere~ 
cydes, as has already been said (p. 89 sq.), is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a philosopher, still less is he a Doric or 
idealistic philosopher ; for what we know of him bears a 
close relation to the old Hesiodic-Orphic cosmogony, the 
mythic precursor of the Jonie Physics. Even the dis- 
crimination of organising force from matter, on which 
Braniss lays so much stress (p. 108) had been brought 
forward in a mythic manner by Hesiod, and in a more 
definite and philosophic form by Anaxagoras the Ionian ; 
whereas it is entirely wanting in the Italian Eleaties,? 


1 So Ritter alsodecides,i.191sq. as plastic force; but this second 
? The second part of Parme- part speaks only from the point of 
nides’ poem (v. 131) mentions Eros view of ordinary. opinion. 
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and is of doubtful value among the Pythagoreans. It is 
true that the belief in the transmigration of souls was 
shared by Pherecydes with Pythagoras, but this isolated 
doctrine, which is rather religious than philosophic, 
cannot be taken as decisive for the position of Phere- 
cydes in history. Further, if we connect Xenophanes 
with Pythagoras, as Parmenides is connected with 
Xenophanes, or Anaximenes with Anaximander, we 
ignore the internal difference which exists between 
the Eleatic stand-point and the Pythagorean. It is 
manifestly improper to treat a doctrine which has a 
principle of its own, essentially distinct from ‘the 
Pythagorean principle, and which developed itself in a 
separate school, as a mere continuation of Pytha- 
gorism. Again, as we shall presently show, to place 
Empedocles exclusively in the Pythagorean-Eleatic 
series is to close our eyes to all aspects of the question 
but one. Lastly, what right has Braniss to pass over 
the later development of Pythagorism accomplished 
by Philolaus and Archytas; and the development of the 
Eleatic doctrine effected by Zeno and Melissus, while 
he recognises men like Anaximenes and Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who were in no way more important, as 
representatives of particular stages of development ? 
His scheme is a Procrustean bed for historical pheno- 
mena, and the Doric Philosophy suffers doubly. At 
the one end it is produced beyond its natural propor- 
tions, and at the other it is denuded of members which 
are essentially part of its growth. 


The same holds good of Petersen’s! earlier attempt 


1 Philoi. hist. Stud. pp. 1-40. p. 285 sqq.); from whom the above 
On the other hand. cf. Hermann remarks are partly taken. 
(Zeitschr, fiir ‘Alterthumsw., 1834, 
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to determine the historical relation of the pre-Socratic 
schools. Here, too, the general principle is the oppo- 
sition of realism, or rather materialism, and idealism. 
This opposition developes itself in three sections, each 
of which is again subdivided into two parts: first, the 
opposing elements stand over against one another in 
sharp contrast; and secondly, there arise various at- 
tempts to conciliate them, which, however, accomplish 
no real adjustment, but still incline to one or other of 
the two sides. In the first’ section, the oppositions 
begin to develop themselves—the mathematical idealism 
of the Doric Pythagoreans confronts the hylozoistic 
materialism of the older Ionians (Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Heracleitus and Diogenes). A reconcilia- 
tion is next attempted on the idealistic side by the 
Eleatics ; on the materialistic by the physician Elothales 
of Cos, his son Epicharmus and Alemzon. In the 
second section, the contrasts become more marked ; we 
encounter, on the one hand, pure materialism, in the 
Atomists; on the other, pure idealism in the later 
Pythagoreans, Hippasus, CEnopides, Hippo, : Ocellus, 
Timeus, and Archytas. Between these two, we find on 
the idealistic side the pantheism of Empedocles, on the 
materialistic side the dualism of Anaxagoras. In the 
third and last section both tendencies pushed to excess 
equally lead to the destruction of Philosophy throngh 
the scepticism of the Sophists. Thus one uniform 
scheme is undoubtedly carried through the whole pre- 
Socratic Philosophy, but it is a scheme that searcely 
corresponds with the actual order of history. It is 
unwarrantable, as we have just seen, to divide the philo- 
02 ; 
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sophers of this period into materialists, or realists, and 
idealists. Nor can we, for reasons to be stated more 
fully later on, admit the propriety of placing Hera- 
cleitus in one category with the ancient Ionians, among 
the materialists. On the other hand, we must demur 
to the separation of the later Pythagoreans from the 
earlier; because the so-called fragments of their writings, 
which alone would justify it, are certainly to be re- 
garded as forgeries of the neo-Pythagoreans. How the 
Eleatics can be assigned to an intermediate position 
between the Ionians and Pythagoreans, whereas they 
earried to the utmost that abstraction from the sensible 
phenomena which the Pythagoreans had begun, it is 
difficult to say, nor can we concur in opposing to the 
Eleaties, Elothales, Epicharmus, and Alemzon as ma- 
terialists with incipient dualism. These men were not, 
indeed, systematic philosophers ; but any isolated philo- 
‘sophic sentenees they adopted seem to have been chiefly 
derived from the Pythagoreans and Eleatie doctrines. 
Lastly, how can Empedocles be considered an idealist ; 
and Anaxagoras with his theory of vods a materialist ? 
and hew can the system of Empedoeles, with its six 
primitive essences, of which four were of a corporeal 
kind, be described as pantheism, and more particularly 
.as idealistic pantheism ?! 


1 Steinhart is allied with Bra- ism, but a mixture of the Doric and 
niss and Petersen (Allg. Encykl.v. Ionic elements. The Ionic Philo- 
Ersch. und Grube, Art. ‘Ionische sophy he considers to have had 
Schule,’ Sect. 2, vol. xxii. 457. He three stages of development. In 
distinguishes, like them, the Ionic Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
and Doric Philosophy; in the case menes, he says, we first find obscure‘ 
of the Pythagoreans, however, and and scattered intimations of @ 
still more in that of the Eleatics, spiritual power that rules in the 
what he finds is not pure Dorian- world. In Heracleitus, Diogenes, 
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The foregoing discussions have now paved the way 
for a positive determination of the character and course 
of philosophic development during our first period. I 
have characterised the Philosophy of that period (irre- 
spectively for the present of Sophistic), as a philosophy 
of nature. It is so by virtue of the object which oc- 
cupies it: not that it limits itself exclusively to nature 
in the narrower sense,—that is to say, to the corporeal, 
_ and the forces unconsciously working in the corporeal ; 
for such a limit of its sphere would necessarily presup- 
pose a discrimination of spiritual and corporeal which 
does not as yet exist. But it is for the most part 
occupied with external phenomena; the spiritual, so 
far as that domain is touched, is regarded from the 
same point of view as the corporeal ; and conséquently 
there can be no independent development of Ethics and 
Dialectic. All reality is included under the conception 
of Nature, and is treated as a homogeneous mass, and 
since that which is perceptible to the senses always 
forces itself first upon our observation, it is natural that 
everything should at first be derived from those prin- 
eiples which appear most adapted to explain sensible 
existence. The intuition of nature is thus the starting- 


and above all in Anaxagoras, the 
recognition of the spiritual princi- 
ple becomes constantly clearer. 
Lastly, Leucippus and Democritus 
deny the spiritual principle in w 
conscious manner, and thus prepare 
the destruction of this exclusively 
physical philosophy. Leaving out 
of the question the opposition of 
the Doric and Ionic elements, the 
importance of which Steinhart him- 
self considerably restricts, it seems 


to me a doubtful proceeding to 
separate Empedocles from the 
Atomists and Anaxagoras, to whom 
he is so nearly related ; nor can I 
convince myself that the Atomistic 
Philosophy had its origin in a reac- 
tion against the theory of a world- 
forming spirit, and is later in its 
origin than the Anaxagorean phy- 
sics. And lastly, as will presently 
appear, I cannot altogether agree 
with Steinhart’s view of Diogenes. 
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point of the earliest philosophy, and even when imma- 
terial principles are admitted, it is evident that they 
have been attained through reflection on the data fur- 
ished by the senses, not through observation of spiritual 
life. The Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, for in- 
stance, is immediately connected with the perception of 
regularity in the relations of tones, in the distances and 
movements of the heavenly bodies; and the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras of the vots which forms the world has refer- 
ence primarily to the wise organisation of the world, 
and especially to the order of the celestial system. 
Even the Eleatic theses of the unity and unchange- 
ableness of Being are not arrived at by opposing the 
spiritual as a higher reality to the sensible pheno- 
mena; but by eliminating from the sensible all that 
seems to involve a contradiction, and by conceiving the 
corporeal or the plenum in an entirely abstract manner. 
Here too, therefore, it is, generally speaking, nature 
with which Philosophy is concerned. : 

To this its object, thought still stands in an imme- 


diate relation, and considers the material investigation © 


of nature as its first and only problem. The knowledge 
of the object is not as yet dependent on the self-know- 
ledge of the thinking subject, on a definite conscious- 
ness of the nature and conditions of knowing; on the 
discrimination of scientific cognition and unscientific pre- 
sentation. This discrimination is constantly spoken of. 
from the time of Heracleitus and Parmenides, but it 
appears, not as the basis, but only as a consequence of 
the enquiry into the nature of things. Parmenides 
denies the trustworthiness of the sensuous perception, 


\ 
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because it shows us an immoveable Being ; Empedoeles, 
because it makes the union and separation of material 
substances appear as a process of becoming and passing 
away; Democritus and Anaxagoras, because it cannot 
reveal the primitive constituents of things. We find 
in these philosophers no definite principles as to the 
nature of knowledge which might serve to regulate 
_objective enquiry, in the way that the Socratic demand 
for knowledge based on conceptions probably served 
Plato: and though Parmenides and Empedocles in 
their didactic poems exhort us to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of things, and withdrawal from the senses, 
they do so almost always in an exceedingly vague 
manner ; and it does not follow because such a discrimi- 
nation finds place in their poems, that in their systems 
it may not be the consequence instead of the presuppo- 
sition of their metaphysie. Although, therefore, their 
metaphysic laid the foundation for the after develop- 
ment of the theory of knowledge, it is not itself, as yet, 
a theory of knowledge. The pre-Socratic Philosophy 
is, as to its form, a dogmatism : thought, fully believing 
in its own veracity, applies itself directly to the object ; 
and the objective view of the world first gives rise to 
the propositions concerning the nature of knowledge 
which prepare the way for the later Pidlosophy of con- 
ceptions. 

If we ask, lastly, what are the philosophic results of 
the first period, we find, as has already been pointed 
out, that the pre-Socratic systems attempted no accu- 
rate discrimination between the spiritual and the cor- 
poreal. The early Ionian physicists derived everything 
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from matter, which they held to be moved and animated 
by its own inherent force. The Pythagoreans substitute 
number for matter; the Eleatics, Being, regarded as in- 
variable Unity: but neither of them, as we have already 
remarked, distinguished the incorporeal principles as to 
their essential nature, from the corporeal phenomenon. 
Consequently, the incorporeal principles are themselves 


apprehended materially, and so in man, soul and body, . 


ethical and physical, are considered from the same 
points of view. This confusion is particularly striking 
in Heracleitus, for in his conception of everliving fire 
he directly unites primitive matter with motive force 
and the law of the universe. The Atomistic philoso- 
phy is from the outset directed to a strictly material 
explanation of nature, and therefore neither within 
man nor without him does it recognise any immaterial 
element. Even Empedocles cannot have apprehended 
his moving forees in a purely intellectual manner, for 
he treats them precisely like the corporeal elements 
with which they are mingled in things; so too in man 
the spiritual intermingles with the corporeal ; blood is 
the faculty of thought. Anaxagoras was the first. to 
teach definitely that the spirit is unmixed with any 
material element; but in Anaxagoras we reach the 
limit of the ancient Philosophy of Nature. Moreover, 
according to him, the world-forming spirit operates 
merely-as a force of nature, and is represented in a half 
sensible form as a more subtle kind of matter. This 
particular example, therefore, cannot affect our previous 
judgment of the pre-Socratic Philosophy so far as its 
general and predominant tendency is concerned. 


| 
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All these traits lead us to recognise as the charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the first period, a preponderance of 
natural research over introspective reflection ; an absorp- 
tion with the outer world which prevents thought from 
bestowing separate study on any object besides nature, 
from distinguishing the spiritual from the corporeal in 
an exact and definite manner; from seeking out the 
form and the laws of scientific procedure for themselves. 
Overborne by external impressions, man at first feels 
himself a part of nature, he therefore knows no higher 
problem ~for his thought than the investigation of 
nature, he applies himself to this problem, impartially 
and directly, without stopping previously to enquire 
into the subjective conditions of knowledge; and even 
when his investigation of nature itself carries him be- 
yond the sensible phenomena as such, yet he does not 
advance beyond nature considered as a whole, to an 
ideal Being, which has its import and its subsistence 
in itself. Behind the sensible phenomena, forces and 
substances are indeed sought which cannot be perceived 
by the senses; but the effects of these forces are the 
things of nature, the essences not apprehended by 
sense are the substance of the sensible itself, and no- 
thing besides; a spiritual world side by side with the 
material world has not yet been discovered. 

How far this description applies also to Sophistic 
we have already seen. The interest of natural research 
and the belief in the truth of our presentments are 
now at an end, but no new road to knowledge and higher 
reality is as yet pointed out; and far from opposing the 
kingdom of the spirit to nature, the Sophists regard 
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man himself as a merely sensuous being. Although, 
therefore, the pre-Socratic natural philosophy is 
abolished in Sophistic, Sophistic like its predecessors. 
knows of nothing higher than Nature, and has no other 
material to work on; the change consists not in oppos- 
ing a new form of science to a previous form, but in 
making use of the existing elements, particularly the 
Eleatic and Heracleitean doctrines, to introduce doubt 
into scientific consciousness, and to destroy belief in 
the possibility of knowledge. 

Thus we are compelled, by the results of our in- 
vestigation, to bring’ the three oldest schools of Philo- 
sophy—the Ionian, the Pythagorean, and the Eleatic— 
into a closer connection than has hitherto been cus- 
tomary. They are not only very near to each other in 
respect to time, but are much more alike in their 
scientific character than might at first sight be sup- 
posed. While they agree with the whole of the early 
Philosophy in directing their enquiries to the explana- 
tion of nature, this tendency is in their case more 
particularly shown in a search for the substantial 
ground of things : in demanding what things are in 
their proper essence, and of what they consist; the 
problem of the explanation of Becoming, and passing 
away, of the movement and multiplicity of phenomena 
is not as yet distinctly grasped:— Thales makes all 
things originate and consist in water, Anaximander in 
infinite matter, Anaximenes in air; the Pythagoreans 
say that everything is Number ; the Eleatics that the All 
is one invariable Being. Now it is true that the Elea- 
tics alone, and they only subsequently to Parmenides, 
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denied movement and Becoming, whereas the Ionians 
and the Pythagoreans minutely describe the formation 
of the world. But they neither of them propounded 
the question of the possibility of Becoming and of 
divided Being in this general manner, nor in the estab- 
lishment of their principles did they attempt particular 
definitions in regard to it. The Ionians tell us that the 
primitive matter changes; that from matter, originally 
one, contrary elements were separated and combined ih 
various relations to form a world. The Pythagoreans 
say that magnitudes are derived from numbers, and 
from magnitudes, bodies; but on what this process was 
based, how it came about that matter was moved and 
transmuted, that numbers produced something other. 
than themselves,—they make no scientific attempt to 
explain. What they seek is not so much to explain 
phenomena from general principles, as to reduce phe- 
nomena to their first principles. Their scientific in- 
terest is concerned rather with the identical essence 
of things, the substance of which all things consist, 
than with the multiplicity of the phenomena and the 
causes of that multiplicity. When the Elastics, there- 
fore, entirely denied the Becoming and the Many they 
merely called in question an unproved presupposition 
of their predecessors ; and in apprehending all reality 
as a unity absolutely excluding multiplicity, they only 
carried out more perfectly the tendency of the two 
older schools. Heracleitus was the first to see in 
motion, change, and separation, the fundamental 
quality of the primitive essence ; and the polemic of 
Parmenides first occasioned Philosophy to enquire more 
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horoughly into the possibility of Becoming.’ 
eracleitus, then, philosophic development takes a new 
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direction : the three older systems, on the contrary, fall 
together under the same class, inasmuch as they are 
all satisfied with the intuition of the substance of which 
things consist, without expressly seeking the cause of 
multiplicity and change, as such. This substance was 
sought by the Jonians in a corporeal matter, by the 
Pythagoreans in number, by the Eleatics in Being as 
such. By the first it was apprehended sensuously, by 
the second mathematically, by the third metaphysi-. 
cally; but these differences only show us the gradual 
development of the same tendency in a progression from 
the concrete to the abstract ; for number and mathe- 
matical form are a middle term between the sensible 
and pure thought; and were afterwards regarded, by 
Plato especially, as their proper connecting link. 

The turning-point which I here adopt in the 
development of the pre-Socratic Philosophy has been 
already remarked by other historians in respect of the 


Tonian schools. 


On this ground Schleiermacher? first 


distinguished two periods in the Ionian Philosophy, the 


1 From this point of view it 
might seem preferable to commence 
the second section of the first period 
with Parmenides, as well as Hera- 
cleitus, as my critic in the Reperto- 
rium of Gersdorf (1844, H. 22, p. 
335) proposes, seeing that up to the 
time of these two philosophers (as 
he observes) the question, whence 
all things arose, had been answered 
by theories of matter, and that 
Heracleitus and Parmenides were 
the first to enquire concerning the 


conception of Being and Becoming. 
But the connection between Parme- 
nides and Xenophanes would thus 
be broken ; and as the doctrine of 
Parmeénides, in spite of all its his- 
torical and scientific importance, 
approximates closely in its content 
and tendency to the earlier sys- 
tems, it appears on the whole bet- 
ter to make Heracleitus alone the 
starting-point of the second section. 

2 Gesch. der Phil. (Vorl. v. J. 
1812) p. 33. 
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second of which begins with Heracleitus. Between 
this philosopher and his predecessors, he says, there is a 
considerable chronological gap, probably in consequence 
of the interruption oceasioned to philosophic pursuits 
by the disturbances in Ionia. Moreover, while the 
‘three most ancient Ionians came from Miletus, Philo- 
sophy now spreads itself geographically over a much 
wider sphere. Also, in the content of his philosophy, 
Heracleitus rises far above the earlier physicists, so 
that he may, perhaps, have derived little from them. 
Ritter,! too, acknowledges that Heracleitus differs in, 
many respects from the older Ionians, and that his 
theory of the uniyersal force of nature places him 
quite in a separate order from them. Brandis,? in 
still closer agreement with Schleiermacher, holds that 
with Heracleitus commences a new period in the de- | 
* velopment of the Ionian Philosophy, to which, besides 
Heracleitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, De- 
mocritus, Diogenes, and Archelaus likewise belong ; 
all these being distinguished from the earlier philo- 
sophers by their more scientific attempts to derive the 
multiplicity of particulars from a primitive cause, by 
their more explicit recognition or denial of the dis- 
tinction between spirit and matter, as also of a Divinity 
that forms the world; and by their common endeavour 
to establish the reality of particulars and their varia- 
tions in opposition to the doctrine of the Eleatic One, 
These remarks are quite true, and only, perhaps, open to 
question with regard to Diogenes of Apollonia. But it 


_ * Gesch. der Phil. 242, 248; 2 Gr.-rom. Phil. i, 149, 
Ton. Phil, 65. 
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is not enough to make this difference the dividing-line 
between two classes of Ionic physiologists ; it is deeply 
ted in the whole of the pre-Socratic Philosophy. 
[Nea the doctrine of Empedocles, nor that of Anaxa- 
goras, nor that of the Atomists can be explained by the 
development of the Ionian physiology as such; their 
relation to the Eleatics is not the merely negative rela- 
tion of disallowing the denial of Reality, Becoming, and 
Multiplicity; they positively learned a good deal from 
‘the Eleatic school. They all acknowledge the great 
principle of the system of Parmenides, that there is no 
Becoming or passing away in the strict sense of the 
terms; consequently they all explain phenomena from the 
combination and separation of material elements, and 
they in part borrow their concept of Being directly from 
the Eleatic metaphysics. They ought, therefore, to be 
placed after the Eleatic school, and not before it. In 
“Yegard to Heracleitus, it is less certain whether, or how 
far, he concerned Himself with the beginnings of the 
Eleatic Philosophy ; in point of fact, however, his posi- 
tion is not only entirely antagonistic to the Eleatics, but 
he may generally be said to enter upon a new course 
altogether divergent from. that_hitherto followed. In 
“denying ‘all fixedness in the constitution of things, and 
recognising the law of their variability as the only per- 
manent element in them, he declares the futility of the 
previous science which made matter and substance the 
chief object of enquiry; and asserts the investigation 
1of the causes and laws which determine Becoming and 
IChange to be the true problem of Philosophy. Thus, 
although the question as to the essence and material 
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substance of things was not overlooked by Hera- 
cleitus and his followers, any more than the account of 
the formation of the world was omitted by the Ionians 
and Pythagoreans, the two elements stand with each of 
them in a very different relation. In the one case, the 
enquiry as to the substance of things is the main point, 
and the notions about their origin are dependent upon 
the answer given to this question; in the other, the 
chief question is that of the causes of Becoming and 
Change, and the manner of conceiving the original 
substance of Being depends upon the determinations 
which appear necessary to the philosopher to explain 
Becoming and Change. The Ionians make things arise 
out of the rarefaction and condensation of a primitive 
matter, because this best adapts itself to their notion 
of primitive matter; the Pythagoreans hold to a 
mathematical éonstruction, because they reduce every- 
thing to number; the Eleatics deny Becoming and 
Motion, because they find the essence of things in 
Being alone. On the contrary, Heracleitus makes fire 
the primitive matter, because on this theory only can 
he explain the flux of all things; Empedocles presup- 
poses four elements and two moving fortes; Leucippus 
and Democritus presuppose the atoms and the. void, 
because the multiplicity of phenomena seems to them 
to require a multiplicity of material primitive elements, . 
and the change in phenomena a moving cause; Anaxa- 
goras was led by similar considerations to his doctrine 
of the dwovoepy and the world-intelligence. Both 
sets of philosophers speak of Being and Becoming ; but 
in the one case the definitions respecting Becoming 
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appear only as a consequence of their theory of Being; 

in the other, the definitions of Being are merely pre- 
\ suppositions in the theory of Becoming. In assigning, 
therefore, the three most ancient schools to a first 
division of pre-Socratic Philosophy, and Heracleitus, 
and the other physicists of the fifth century to a second, 
we follow not merely the chronological order, but the 
\ \ internal relation of these philosophers. 

The course of philosophic development in the second 
division may be more precisely described as follows :— 
First, the law of Becoming is proclaimed by Heracleitus 
unconditionally as the universal law of the world; the 
reason of which he seeks in the original constitution of 
matter. The concept of Becoming is next enquired 
into more particularly by Empedocles and the Atomists, 
Generation is identified with the union, and decease 
with the separation of material elements: consequently, 
a plurality of original material elements is assumed, 
the motion of which has to be conditioned by a second 
principle distinct from them; but whereas Empedocles 
makes his primal elements of matter qualitatively dif- 
ferent one from another, and places over against them 
moving force in the mythical forms of friendship and 
discord, the Atomists recognise only a mathematical 
difference between the primitive bodies, and seek to 

‘explain their motion in a purely mechanical manner 
from the operation of weight in empty spage; space 
they consider indispensable, because without it, as they 
believe, no plurality and no change would be possible. 
‘This mechanical explanation of Nature Anaxagoras finds 
inadequate. He therefore sets spirit beside matter as 
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moving cause, discriminates them one from the other as 
the compound and the simple, and defines primitive 
matter as a mixture of all particular matters; a mix- 
ture, however, in which these particular matters exist 
and are already qualitatively ‘determined. Heraclei- 
tus explains these phenomena dynamically, from the 
qualitative change of one primitive matter, which is 
conceived as essentially and perpetually changing ; 
Empedocles and the Atomic philosophers explain them 
mechanically, from the union and separation of different 
primitive matters; Anaxagoras finally is persuaded that 
they are not to be explained by mere matter, but by’ 
the working of the spirit upon matter. At this point, 
in the nature of the case, the purely physical explana- 
tion of nature is renounced ; the discrimination of spirit 
from matter, and the higher rank,which it assumes in 
opposition to matter, demands a recasting of science 
generally on the basis of this conviction. As, however, 
Thought is as yet incapable of such a task, the imme 
diate result is that philosophy is bewildered in regard 
to its general vocation, despairs of objective knowledge, 
and places itself, as a means of formal development, in 
the service of the empirical subjectivity which aeknow- 
ledges the validity of no universal law. This is effected 
in the third section of the pre-Socratic envens by 
means of Sophistic.! 


1 Tennemann and Fries adopt 
this arrangement of the pre-Socratic 
schools on purely chronological 
grounds. Hegel bases it on scien- 
tifie observations concerning the 
internal relation of the systems. 
He does not, however, expressly 
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distinguish the two main currents 
of ancient physics, and, as before 
noticed, he separates Sophistic from 
the other pre-Socratic doctrines. It 
is to be found, too, in Braniss, to 
whose general presupposition I 
must nevertheless demur. Among 
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the more recent writers, Noack, 
and previously Schwegler, adopt my 
view ; Haym, on the contrary (Allg. 
Encyk. Sect. 3 B. xxiv. p. 25 sqq.), 
though in harmony with me in 
other respects, places Heracleitus 
before theEleatics. In his history of 
Greek Philosophy, p. 11 sq. Schweg- 
ler discusses: 1, the Jonians; 2, 
the Pythagoreans ; 3, the Eleatics ; 
and 4, Sophistic, as the transition to 
the second period. He defends 
the subdivision of the Ionians into 
earlier and later, for the reasons 
stated on p. 202 sq.; and assigns 
-to theearlier, Thales, Anaximander, 
and Anaximenes ; to the later, He- 
racleitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
and Democritus. So also Ribbing 
(Platon. Ideenlehre, i. 6 sqq.) con- 
siders that since Heracleitus, 
Empedocles, the Atomists, and 
Anaxagoras are, in their principles, 
lower than the Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics, they, as well as the older 
Ionians, must be placed’ before 
them. Ueberweg has the follow- 
ing division: 1, the older Jonians, 
including Heracleitus; 2, the 
Pythagoreans ; 3, the Eleaties ; 
4, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and 
the Atomists. The Sophists he 
places in the second period, of which 
they form the first chapter ; Socra- 
tes and his successors, as far as 
Aristotle, constitute the second; 
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Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Scep- 
ticism, the third. I cannot now 
enter upon any detailed examina- 
tion of these different classifications. 
It will be seen in the course of 
this exposition what are my objec- 
tions to the theory of Striimpell 
(Gesch. der Theoret. Phil. der Grie- 
chen, 1854, p. 17 8q.),.in point of 
chronology as well as the internal 
aspects of the subject. His expo- 
sition of the pre-Socratic Philoso- 
phy is as follows: First, the older 
Lonian Physiologists, starting from 
the contemplation of the changes 
in nature, arrive in Heracleitus at 
the conception oforiginal Becoming. 
To this doctrine the Eleaties op- 
pose a system which entirely denies 
Becoming, whilecontemporaneously 
the later Physicists, on the one 
side Diogenes, Leucippus, and De- 
mocritus ; on the other, Empedo- 
cles and Anaxagoras, reduce it to 
mere motion. A reconciliation of 
the opposition between Becoming 
and Being, and between Opinion 
and Knowledge, was attempted by 
the Pythagoreans ; and Sophistic 
is a dialectic solution of this oppo- 
sition. It will suffice at present 
to say that the position of Hera- 
cleitus, the Eleatics, Diogenes, and 
more especially the Pythagoreans, 
appear to me more or less misre~ 
presented by this arrangement. . 
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§ I—THE EARLIER IONIANS, THE PYTHA- 
GOREANS AND ELEATIOS. 


THE EARLIER IONIAN PHYSICcs.! 


I. THALES? 


Tuates is reputed to be the founder of the Ionian 
Naturalistic Philosophy. He was a citizen of Miletus, 
a contemporary of Solon and Creesus,3 whose ancestors 


» Ritter, Gesch. der Ion. Phil., 
1821. Steinhart, Jon. Schule, Allg. 
Encyk.v.; Ersch und Gruber, Sect. 
IL, vol. xxii. 457-490. 

2 Decker, De Thalete Milesio. 
Halle, 1865. Older monographs 
in Ueberweg, Grundriss. der Gesch. 
der Phil., i. 35 sq., 3rd edition. 

* This is beyond question ; but 
the chronology of his life (on which 
cf. Diels on the Chronicle of Apol- 
lodorus, Rhein. Mus., xxxi. 1, 15 
sq.) cannot be more precisely fixed. 
According to Diogenes i. 87, Apol- 
lodorus placed his birth in the 
first year of the 35th Olympiad, 
ie, 640-639 B.c. Eusebius, places 
it in the second year of the 35th 
Olympiad, and Hieronymus also in 
the 35th Olympiad; Chron. 1. But 
this statement is probably founded 
only on some approximate calcula- 
tion of the eclipse of the sun, 
which Thales is said to have pre- 
dicted (vide infr. p. 218, 3). This is 
not, as used formerly to besupposed, 
the eclipse of 610 B.c.; but, ac- 
cording to Airy (On the Eclipses of 
Agathocles, Thales, and Xerxes, 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
exliii. p. 179 sqq.); Zech (Astrono- 
mische Untersuchungen der wich- 
tigeren Finsternisse, &c., 18538, p.57, 
with which ef. Ueberweg, Grund- 
riss der Gesch. der Phil. i. 36, 


third edition) ; Hansen (Abhand- 
lungen der konigl. stichs. Gesellsch. 
der Wissenschaft. vol. xi.; Math. 
phys. K1. vol. vii. p. 379) ; Martin 
(Revue Archéologique, nouv. sér., vol. 
ix. 1864, p. 184), and other autho- 
rities, that which occurred on the 
28th, or, according tothe Grego- 
rian calendar, the 22nd of May, 
585 Bc. Pliny, in his Natural 
History, ii. 12, 53, places it in the 
fourth year of the 48th Olympiad 
(884-5 B.c.), 170 a.v.c.; Eudemus 
ap. Clemens, Stromata, i. 302 A, 
about the fourth year of the 50th 
Olympiad (580-576); Eusebius in 
his Chron. in Ol. 49, 3, 582-1; 
they, therefore, take the second 
eclipse, which is most accurately 
caleulated by Pliny. About the 
same time (under the Archon Da- 
masius, 586 u.c.) Demetrius Phale- 
reus ap. Diog. i, 22 makes Thales 
and the rest to have received their 
designation of the seven wise men. 
According to Apollodorus, Diog. 
i. 88, Thales was 78 years old; 
(Decker’s proposal, p. 18 sq., to sub- 
stitute 95 does not commend itself 
to me) according to Sosicrates 
(tbid.), 90; according to Pseudo 
Lucian (Macrob. 18), 100; according 
to Syncell. (p. 213 C), more than 
100. His death is placed by Dio- 
genes, loc, cit., in the 58th Olym- 
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* 


are said to have immigrated to their later home from 


Pheenicia, but more probably from Beeotia.' 


piad ; likewise by Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and Cyrillus, loc. cit. ; but 
in that case, as is shown by Diels, 
and confirmed by Porphyry (ap. 
Abulfaradasch, p. 33, ed. Pococke), 
his birth cannot have been assign- 
ed by Apollodorus to Ol. 35, 1, but 
to Ol. 39, 1 (624 B.c.; 40 years 
before the eclipse), and the diver- 
gent statements must be ascribed 
to some ancient corruption of the 
text in the source consulted by 
Diogenes. As to the manner of 
‘Thales’s death and his burial-place, 
some untrustworthy accounts are 
to be found in Diog. i. 39, ii. 4; 
Plut.,. Solon, 12; some epigrams 
relating to’ him, in Anthol. vii. 83 
sq., Diog. 34. Whether the Thales 
mentioned in Arist. Polit. ii. 12, 
1274 a, 25, as the scholar of Ono- 
macritus, and the teacher of Ly- 
curgus and Zaleucus, is the Milesian 
philosopher, or some other person, 
matters little; and the unfayour- 
able judgment, which, according 
to Aristotle, ap. Diog. ii. 46 (if, 
indeed, the statement be his at all), 
Pherecydes passed upon Thales, is 
equally unimportant. 

A Herodotus, i. 170, says of 
him: OdAew dydpds Mianolov, 7d 
Gvéxabev ‘yévos edvros oivinos ; 
Clemens, Strom. i. 302 C, simply 
calls him boint 7d yes ; and, ac- 
cording to Diogenes, i. 22, (where, 
however, Roper, Philol. xxx. 563, 
proposes to read énodiredéncay, 
and #a@ov), he seems to have 
been regarded as a Phenician im- 
migrant, settled in Miletus. This 
statement is probably founded on 
the fact that his ancestors belonged 
to the Cadmean tribe in Beeotia, 
who were intermingled with the 


x 


The con- 


Tonians of Asia Minor (Herod. i, 
146 ; Strabo, xiv. 1, 3, 12, p. 683, 
686; Pausan. vii. 2,7). According to 
Pausanias, a great number of The- 
ban Cadmeans established them- 
selves in Priene, for which reason 
the name of the place was altered: 
toCadme. Hellanicus in Hesychius 
sub voc. also calls the inhabitants 
of Priene Kaduto. For Diogenes, 
i. 22, says: fv rolvu 6 Oarjjs, ds 
Hey ‘Hpddoros Kal Aovpts kal Anud- 
xpités ono, watpds mtv *Efaplov, 
wntpos 5& KaAeoBovAlyns, ek tay 
@nAisGv (or Onavd.) of cio Soin- 
kes, evyeréorarot Tay amd Kdduov 
wal ’Ayhvopos. He thus explains 
the @otmé by ‘descendant of Cad- 
mus’; following either Duris or 
Democritus, or, at any rate, some 
very trustworthy source. Herodo- | 
tus, however, shows by the word 
dvéxadey that not Thales himself, 
but only his remote ancestors had 
belonged to the Pheenicians. If 
Thales was only in this sense 
Soivié, his nationality, even if the 
story of the immigration of Cad- 
mus have any foundation in his- 
tory, is Greek and not Phenician; 
nor is this statement affected by 
the circumstance (vide Schuster, 
Acta ‘soc. philol, Lips. iv. 828 sq. ; 
cf, Decker, De Thale., 9) that the 
father of Thales perhaps Lore 
a name that was Phenician in its 
origin. Diog., loc. cit.,and 1, 29, 
according to our text, calls him j in 
the genitive ’Eiaptov. For this we 
must read ’Efautov; and some 
manuscripts have ’EfapvAov or 
*EfayvotaAou, which certainly points 
toa Semitic extraction. But this 
Grzco-Pheenician name, like that 
of Cadmus and many others, may 
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sideration in which he was held by his fellow-citizens is 
sufficiently shown by the place which he occupies as 
chief of the seven sages.! This has reference in the first 
instance, it is true, to his practical ability and worldly 
prudence of which other proofs have come down to us; ? 


but we hear also that he distinguished himself by his— 


knowledge of mathematics and astronomy,* and that he 





have been kept up. centuries long 
among the Pheenicians settled in 
Greece. We cannot infer from it 
a direct Phcenician descent, either 
for Thales or his father. His 
mother’s name is wholly Greek. 

1 Cf p. 119 sq.; Timon ap. 
Diog. i. 34; Cie. Legg. ii. 11, 26; 
Acad, ii. 37, 118; Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 180; Birds, 1009; Plautus, 
Rud. iv. 8,64; Bacch. i. 2,14. In 
Capt. ii, 2, 124, Thales is a pro- 
verbial name for a great sage. For 
sayings ascribed to him cf. Diog. i 
35 sqq. ; Stobeeus, Flori. iii. 79, 5; 
Plutarch, 8. sap. conv. c. 9. 

? According to Herodotus, i. 
170, he counselled the Ionians, be- 
fore their subjugation by the Per- 
sians, to form a confederation with 
a united central government to re- 
sist them; and, according to Diog. 
25, it was he who dissuaded the 
Milesians from provoking the dan- 
gerous enmity of Cyrus by an 
allianee with Cresus. It is not 
consistent with this, and in itself 


is hardly credible that he should. 


have accompanied Croesus in his 
expedition against Cyrus (as Hero- 
dotus relates, i. 75), and by plan- 
ning a canal, should have enabled 
him to cross the Halys. It is still 
more incredible that Thales, the 
first of the seven wise men, should 
have been such an unpractical 
theoriat, as a well-known anecdote 


represents him. Plato, Theetetus, 
174.4; Diog. 34, cf. Arist. Lik. N. 
vi. 7, 1141 b, 3, &c. Little more, 
however, is to be said for the story 
of the oil presses, intended to re- 
fute this opinion; not to mention 
the anecdote in Plutarch, Sol. anim. 
¢. 15, p.971. The assertion (Cly- 
tus ap. Diog. 25), povhpn abtdy 
yeyoveva: Kal iSsiacrhy, cannot. be 
true in this universal sense; and 
the stories about his-celibacy, for 
which cf. Plutarch, Qu. conv. iii. 6, 
8,3; Sol.6,7; Diog. 26; Stobzeus, 
Hloril., 68, 29, 34, are equally 
worthless. 

® Thales is one of the most 
celebrated of the ancient mathe- 
maticians and astronomers. Xeno- 
phanes eulogises him" in this 
respect, cf. Diog. i. 28: Sone? 5& 
KaTd Twas mperos aBorTpoAcyHoE 
Kol jArards éxrclpes kal rpomds 
mpoemeiv, Ss pnow EvSnuos ev TH 
wept t&v dorpodoyounévey frropig- 
5Oey abrdy Kal Revopavns rad ‘Hpdbo~ 
vos Oavud er’ waptupe 8 abrg nal 
‘HpdkAertos kal Anuéxpitos. Pho- 
nix ap. Athen. xi. 495, d: @adrjs 
yep, doris dorépwy dvijtoros ete. 
(others read doréewv)., Strabo, xiv. : 
1,7, p. 6385: @arjys ... 6 mpa- 
Tos uoiadoylas kptas éy ois 
“BAAR: kad wadnuarinyjs. Apuleius 
Floril. iv. 18, p. 88 Hild. Hippo- 
lytus Ref. her. i. 1; Proclus in 
Euclid. 19 (vide following note). 
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was the first to transplant the elements of these sciences 


The anecdote quoted from Plato, 
Theet. 174 A, in the previous note, 
has reference to his reputation as 
an astronomer, Among the proofs 
related of his astronomical know- 
_ ledge, the best known is the above- 
mentioned prediction of the eclipse 
which occurred during a battle be- 
tween the armies of Alyattes and 
Cyaxares or Astyages (Herod. i. 
74; Eudemus ap. Clem. Strom. 
i. 302 A; Cic. Divin, i. 49, 112; 
Pliny’s Hist. Nat. ii. 12, 53); it 
was probably in consequence of 
this that the prediction and expla- 
nation of solar and lunar eclipses 
generally were ascribed to him. 
See Diog. loc. cit.; Eusebius, Pr. Hv. 
x. 14,6; Augustine, Civ. Dei, viii. 
2; Plutarch, Plac. ii. 24; Stobzeus, 
Eel. i, 528, 560; Simplicius, in 
Categ. Schol. in Arist. 64 a, 1, 65 
a, 30; Ammonius, idid. 64 a, 18; 
Schol. in Plat. Remp. p.420; Bekk. 
Cie. Rep. i. 16. Theo in the pas- 
sage taken from Dercyllides, 
Astron, c, 40, p. 324 Mart, and re- 


peated by Anacolius, in Fabric. . 


Bidl. gr. iii. 464. The latter says, 
following Eudemus : @aAjjs 5& [etpe 
mpGzos | jAlov ZeAeuy Kal chy kare 
Tas tTpowas avrod meplodoy [al. 
mdpodov | ds ok ton del ocupBalves. 
(On this opinion, which we meet 
with elsewhere, ef. Martin loc. cit, 
p. 48). In partial agreement with 
this, Diogenes says (i. 24 sq. 27) 
that Thales discovered thy amb 
tponns em) tporhy mdpodov of the 
sun, and declared the sun to be 
720 times as large as the moon. 
He, or according to others, Pytha- 
goras, first proved that the triangles 
constructed on the diameter of a 
circle are rectangles (mpdrov kara- 
ypdwar KdKAov Tb rplywvov dpbo- 
yaviov); that he perfected the 


theory of the oxadnva tplyova 
(Cobet: oxad. kal cply.), and in 
general the ypaypylen Oewpla; de- 
termined the seasons, divided the 
year into 365 days, measured the 
height of the pyramids by the’ 
length of their shadow (this accord- 
ing to Hieronymus; the same in 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 12, 82; a’ 
little differently in Plutarch S. sap. 
conv, 2, 4, 147); Callimachus ap. 
Diog. 22 says that he was the first 
to mark out the constellation of 
the Little Bear, which is repeated 
by Theo in Arati Phen. 37, 39, 
and by the Scholiast of Plato, p. 
420, No. 11, Bekker. Proclus as- 
serts that he first showed that the 
diameter halved the circle (in 
Euclid, 44, 157 Friedl.), and that 
in an isosceles triangle, the angles 
at the base are equal (ébid. 67 
and 250 Friedl.); that the angles 
at the vertex are equal (ébid. 79, 
a, 299, according to Eudemus); 
that triangles are equal when 
they have two angles and one 
side equal to one another; and, 
that by means of this proposition 
the distance of ships on the sea 
could be measured (aid. 92 [852]; 
this is also on the authority of 
Eudemus). Apuleius, Flor. iv. 
18, p. 88 H., says that Thales dis- 
covered temporum ambitus, uento- 
rum flatus, stellarum ‘meatus, 
tonitruwm sonora miracula, siderum 
obliqua curricula, solis annua rever- 
ticula (the tporal, the solstices of 
which Theo and Diogenes in the 
previously quoted passages, the 
Scholiast on Plato, p. 420 Bekk., 
speak) ; also the phases and eclipses 
of the moon, and a method of de- 
termining guotiens sol magnitudine 
sua circulum, quem permeat, meti- 
atur, Stobeeus ascribes to him 
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into Greece from the countries of the east and south.) 


some other philosophical and phy- 
sical theories hereafter to be men- 
tioned, also the division of the 
heavens into five zones (Hel, i. 502, 
Plutarch, Plac. ii. 12, 1); the dis- 
covery that the moon is illuminated 
by the sun (ébid., 556, Plac, ii. 28, 
3), the explanation of her monthly 
obscuration, and of her eclipses, 
460, Pliny, Hist. Nat. xviii. 25, 213, 
mentions a theory of his about the 
Pleiades, and Theo in Arat. 172, a 
passage relative to the Hyades. 
According to Cicero, Rep. i. 14, he 
made the first celestial globe ; and, 
according . to Philostratus, Apol/, 
ii. 5, 8, he observed the stars trom 
Mycale. How much of these re- 
ports is true cannot now be ascer- 
tained; that the prediction of the 
eclipse of the sun cannot be histo- 
rical, Martin shows in the Revue 
Archéologique, nowv. sér. vol. ix. 
(1864) 170 sqq.; ef. especially p. 
181 sq. 

1 Arithmetic, says Proclus, in 
Euclid. 19, 0 [65] was discovered by 
the Phoenicians; Geometry by. the 
Egyptians, on. the occasion of the 
overflowing of the Nile, @aAjs 5& 
mp@rov eis Atyurroy €\Oay meThya- 
yey eis thy ‘EAAGSa thy Oewpiay 
rabrnv, kal ToAAG ey aiTds etpe, 
moAAGr dé Tas dpxas Tots per’ adroy 
bpnyhoaro. Whence Proclus got 
this information. he does not state, 
and though it is. not improbable 
that Eudemus may be his -au- 
thority, we know not whether the 
whole account comes from that 






ab. Diog. 24, 27 ) the author of the 


yn: 0 Srecydes, ibid. 48; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 12, 82; 
Plutarch, De Js. 10, p. 354; 8. sap. 
conv. 2, p. 146; Blac. i. 3, 1; 
Clemens, S¢romata, i. 300 D, 302; 
Iambliclus v. Pythag. 12; Scho- 
liast in Plato, p. 420, No. 11 
Bekk. (cf. Decker, loc. cit., p. 26 
8q,), a conjecture as to the reason 
of the overflowings of the Nile was 
also attributed to Thales, and may 
perhaps be connected with this 
statement (Diodor. i. 88; Diog. i. 
37). Ifit be true that Thales was 
engaged in trade (Plutarch, Sol. 2, 
asserts this, prefixing ‘pasly’), We 
might suppose that he was first led 
to Egypt by his commercial jour- 
neys, and then made use of his 
opportunity for the advancement 
of his knowledge. We cann 
however, regard his presence in 
Egypt as absolutely proved, pro- 
bable ‘as the assertion may be; 
since the tradition on the subject 
cannot be traced further back than 
Eudemus, whose date is still 250 
or 300 years from that of Thales’s 
supposed journey, still less can his 
acquaintance with the Chaldeans 
be proved by such late and uncer- 
tain testimony as that of Josephus, 
Contra Apionem, i. 2; or the lengthy. 
of his stay in Egypt by that of the 
Placita falsely attributed to Plu- 
tarch (i, 3, 1). A scholium (schol. | 
in Ar. 583, a, 18) states that he | 
was sent for into Egypt as a. 
teacher of Moses—a specimen of | 


source, nor who may be the authg the manner in which history was | 


Titiesof Eudemus. Thales’s Egyp- 
tian journey, his intercourse with 
the priests of that country, and 
the mathematical knowledge which 
whe gained from them are spoken 
of by Pamphile and Hieronymus, 


so 


manufactured in the Byzantine pe- | 
riod and even earlier. That he de- 
rived philosophical and physical | 
theories from the East, as well | 
as geometrical and mathematical | 
knowledge, is not asserted by any ' 


, 


a 
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That he inaugurated the school of ancient physicists: is 
affirmed by Aristotle,! and seems well established. He 
is at any rate the first whom we know to have instituted 
any general enquiry into the natural causes of things, 
in contradistinction to his predecessors, who contented 
themselves partly with mythical cosmogonies, and 


partly with isolated ethical reflections.? 


of our witnesses, except perhaps 
Iamblichus and the author of the 
Placita.’ Réth’s attempt (Gesch. 
der Abendl. Phil. ii. a, 116 sqq.) to 
prove this from the affinity of his 
doctrine with that of Egypt, falls 
to the ground so soon as we as- 
eribe to Thales, only what there 
is good reason for ascribing to him. 
~ | Metaph. i. 3, 983 b, 20. 
Bonitz, in commenting on this pas- 
sage, rightly reminds us that it is 
not Greek Philosophy in general, 
but only the Ionian Physics, the 
origin of which is here attributed 


_ to Thales. Theophrastus says (ap. 


Simp. Phys. 6 a, m), but only as a 
conjecture, that there must have 
been physicists before Thales, but 
that his‘name caused them all 
to be forgotten. Plutarch, on the 
other hand (Solon, c. 8, énd), re- 
marks that Thales was thé only 
one of his contemporaries who ex- 
tended his enquiry to other than 
practical questions (weparépw ris 
xpelas éimecOa 77 Oewpla). Simi- 
larly Strabo (sup. p. 213, 3) Hip- 
polyt. Refut. Her. i. 1; Diog. i. 24. 
The assertion of Tzetzes (Chil. ii. 
869, xi. 74) that Pherecydes was 
the teacher of Thales has no weight, 
and is besides contradicted by the 
chronology. : 
2 Thales does not appear to 
have committed his doctrines to 
writing. (Diog. i, 28, 44; Alex, 


In answer to 


in Metaph. i. 3, p. 21, Bon. The- 
mist. Or. xxvi. 317, B; Simplicius, 
De an. 8 a, cf. Philop. De an. C 4; 
Galen. in Hipp. de Nat. hom. i. 25, 
end, vol. xv. 69 Kiihn.) Aristotle 
always speaks of him from some 
uncertain tradition, or from his 
own conjecture (Metaph. i. 3, 983 
b, 20 sqq., 984 a, 2; De celo, ii. 
18, 294 a, 28; De an;i. 2, 405 a, 
19, ec. 5, 411 a, 8; Polit. i. 11, 
1259 a, 18, cf. Schwegler, in Me- 
taph, i. 3); similarly Eudemus, ap. 
Proclus in Euclid. 92 (352), Roth 
(Gesch. der Abendl. Phil. ii. a, iii.) 
concludes that the supposed Thale- 
sian writings must be genuine, be- 
cause of their agreement with the 
propositions attributed to Thales. 
This is a strange inference, for in 
the first place he himself only con- 
siders two of the writings authen- 
tic; and as to the contents of these 
two, nothing has been handed down 
to us. These writings are the 
vavTikh dorporoyta and the treatise 
wep) rporfjs. In the second place 
it is obvious that traditions about 
Thales's doctrine might as easily 
have been taken from spurious 
writings,“as, on the other hand, the 
authors of such writings might 
have taken advantage of floating 
traditions. Among the works as- 
cribed to Thales the vaurix) dorpo- 
Aoyla (mentioned by Diog. 23, 
Simpl. Phys, 6 a, m) seems to have 
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this gnquiry, he declared water to be the matter of 





whigh all things consist, and from which they must have 





arisen.! 


As to the reasons of this theory, nothing was 
known by the ancients from historical tradition. 


Aris- 


totle? indeed says that Thales may have been led to it 


been the oldest. According to 
Simplicius, it was his only work. 
Divgenes says it was held to be a 
work of Phocus the Samian. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch (Pyth. orac. 
18, p. 402), who considers it ge- 
nuine, it was written in verse; it 
seems to be intended by the én, 
mentioned in Diog. 34. Whether 
the poem, zrep) meredpwv, ascribed 
to him by Suidas (@aA.), is or is 
not identical with the vaurin} 
&orpodoyia, cannot be ascertained. 
Two other works, which many 
writers consider to be his only 
writings, mreph Tporis Kat ionueptas, 
are quoted in Diog. 23 (cf. Suidas). 
The Pseudo-Galen (Jn Hippocr. 
De hunior. i, 1, 1, vol. xvi. 37, 
%K) quotes a work, rept épxav ; but 
this testimony is itself sufficient to 
prove that the work is not authen- 
. tic. Neither the verse quoted 
Diog. 35 (cf. Decker, p. 46 sq.), nor 
the letter (2bid. 343 sq.) can be 
considered as genuine. To which 
of these writings Augustine reférs 
in Civ, D. viii. 2 (where he asserts 
that Thales left books of instruc- 
tion) it is not of much consequences 
to know. Tho same may be said 
of the doubtful allusions to books 


of his in Josephus (C. Apion. i. 2),. 


and of the quotations in Seneca, 
Nat. qu. iti. 18, 1, 14.1; iv. 2, 22; 
vi. 6,1; Plutarch, Plao. i. 83 iv. 
1; Diodorus, i i. 88; Sohol. in Apoll, 
hod. iv. 269. 

1 Arist. Metaph, i. 3, 983 b, 


20: Oarys pey 6 Tis rToirys- 


doxnyds prrocoplas bSup elvai pnow 
[se. ororxeiov nad dpxhy rév dvtwr] 
Cie. Acad. ii. 37, 118: Thales... 
ex aqua dicit constare omnia, and 
many others (a list of these is 
given in Decker, p. 64). We 
find in Stobeus, Eel. i. 290, and 
almost word for word in Justin. 
Coh. ad Gr.c. 5; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 
2, the expression: apxhy tay dyTwv 
amephvato Td twp, e Haros ydp 
gnot mdvra elvat Kod eis Hbwp dva- 
Ateo@at; but this is taken from 
Aristotle, who, shortly before the 
words just now quoted, says that 
most of the ancient philosophers 
knew only of material causes : e 
ow yep éorw dravra Te byTa Kab 
e& ob ylyverat mpirov kal eis 6 
poetpera TeAcuTatoy sae. TOTO 
aratxeloy Kal rabrny dpxhy pacity 
elvot Tay dvrwy, Aristotle is, there- 
fore, in reality our only source for 





the Knowledge of Thales’s propo- 





sition. 


2 Loe. cit. a. 22: Aapev tows, 
why trdanbw ek tod mdvrov 
Spay thy rpophy typiy odcay Kab 
abd Td Oepudy ee rovrou yiyydpmevov 
wad rToUTp (av wae Kal Bie Td 
mdvrev Th Omépuara Thy gtow 
brypiy gxew, 7d S5wp dpxhy Tis 
pioews clvar ois bypois, By 
Gepudy is not. to be understood (as 
by Brandis, i. 114) warmth gene- 
rally, including that of the stars 
(see following note); it relates to 
the vital heat of animals, to which 
mdvrwy is limited by the context, 
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through observing that the nourishment of all animals 
is moist, and that they all originate from moist gems ; 
but this he expressly states to be merely his own conjec- 
ture. It is only by later and less accurate authors that 
the a is asserted as a fact, with 
the farther additions that plants draw their nourish- 
ment from water, and the stars themselves from damp 
vapours; that all things in dying dry up, and that 
water is the all-organising and. all-embracing element ; ! 
that we must assume one primitive matter, because 
otherwise it would be impossible to explain the trans- 
formation of the elements one into another; and that 
that one matter must be water, because everything is 
derived from water, by means of rarefaction and con- 
densation.? All this makes it difficult for us to come 
to any definite conclusion on the subject. It is possible 
that the Milesian philosopher may have been influenced 
by the considerations that Aristotle supposes; he may 
have started from the observation that everything 
living arises from a liquid, and in decaying, returns to 


1 Plut. Plac. i. 3, 2 sq. (80 Eu- 
sebius, Pr. Hv. xiv. 14, 1, and in 
essential agreement with this, 
Stobeus, loc. eit.); Alex. ad Me- 
taph. 983 b, 18; Philoponus, 
Phys. A, 10; De an. A, 4 a; 
Simplicius, Phys. 6 a, 8 a; De 
celo 278 b, 86; Karst. Schol. in 
Arist. 514 a, 26. It has been al- 
ready shown by Ritter, i, 210, and 
Krische (Forschungen auf dem Ge- 
biete der alten Philosophie, i. 36) 
that Simplicius is here speaking 
only from his own conjecture or 
that of others, that the subsequent 
passage where he refers to Theo- 


phrastus does not relate to the rea- 
sons of the system of Thales, and 
that we have consequently no right 
to conclude (as Brandis does, i. 111 
sqq.) the existence of trustworthy 
documents concerning Thales’s rea- 
soning from the supposed agree- 
ment of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
» Galen, De Elem. sec. Hoppoer. 
i, 4, vol. 1,442, 444, 484, speaking 
simultaneously of Thales, Anax- 
imenes, Anaximander, and Herac- 
leitus, It was in truth Diogenes 
of Apollonia (vide infra) who first, 
proved the unity of matter by the 
transformation of the elements. 
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a liquid state ; but other observations may likewise have’ 
conduced to this theory, such as the formation of solid 
ground from alluvion, the fertilising power of rain and 
of streams, the numerous animal population of the 
waters ; in conjunction with such observations, the old 
myth of Chaos and of Oceanos, the father of the gods, 
may also have'had some effect on him; but the exact 
state of the case cannot be ascertained. Nor can we 
say whether he conceived his primitive watery matter 
as infinite; for the assertion of Simplicius! is mani- 
festly based upon the Aristotelian passage which he is 
elucidating ;* and this passage does not mention 
Thales. It does not even affirm that any one of the 
philosophers who held water to be the primitive matter, 
expressly attributed the quality of infinity to that 
element. Supposing such an assertion had been made, 
it would be more reasonable to. refer it. to Hippo (vide 
infra) than to. Thales, for the infinity of matter is else- 
where universally regarded as a conception first enter- 
tained by Anaximander; Thales most likely never 
raised such a question at all. 

He is said to have discriminated* from water, as 


1 Phys. 105 b, m: of wév &y 71 
oroixetoy brotiOévres TavTA &retpoy 
ZAeyov Tq meyébe, Gowep @arjis uty 
Bwp, etc, 

2 Phys. iii. 4, 203 a, 16: of 5& 
wept pisews &ravres de) dwariPeaow 
érépay twa qiow re amelpp Tap 
Aeyouevww crorxeluy, olay twp 
dépa h Td werati ravTw, 

5 The question there is (loc. 
cit.) not whether primitive matter 
is intinite,, but whether the infinite 
is the predicate of a body from 
which it is distinguished, ar is to 


be held (with Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans) as something self-depend- 
ent, existing for itself. Aristotle, 


‘therefore, does. not say all the 


Physicists regard primitive matter 
as infinite, but all give to the infi- 
nite some element as substratum ; 
and this he could very well say 
even if certain physicists had not 
expressly mentioned: the affinity of 
the first principle. The word 
dravres is limited by the context 
to those Physicists who admit an 
daretpov. 
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primitive matter, the deity or spirit which permeates. 
this matter, and from it forms the world.! Aristotle,?. 
however, expressly denies that the ancient physiologists, 
among whom Thales stands first, distinguished the. 
moving cause from matter; or that any other philo- 
sopher except Anaxagoras (and, perhaps, before him 
Hermotimus) had brought forward the doctrine of an 
intelligence organising the world. How couid Aristotle 
have used such language if he had known that Thales 
named God the reason of the world? But if he did not 
know it, we may be sure that the assertions of later 
writers are not based upon historical tradition. More- 
over, the doctrine which is attributed to Thales entirely 
accords with the Stoic theology ;3 the very expression in 
Stobzeus appears to be borrowed from the Stoic termi-- 
nology ;4 Clemens of Alexandria,’ and Augustine,® dis- 
tinetly declare that neither Thales nor the physicists 


70d 


1 Cic, NW. De. i. 10,25. Thales 
+. . aquam dixit esse initium re- 
rum, Dewm autem eam mentem, 
que ex aqua cuncta fingeret, a state- 
ment which, as Krische obseryes 
(Forschungen, 39 sq.), is the same 
in substance, and is apparently 
taken originally from the same 
source as that of Stobeeus (Eel. i. 
56): @arjs votv-rov Kéopov roy 
Gedy, and the similar passage in 
Plut. Plac. i. 7, 11 (consequently 
we must not in Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
16, 5, read with Gaisford : @aAjjs Tov 
kéopuy elvat Oebv, but vodv rod 


xéopou Gedv). Athenag. Supplic. c. 


21; Galen, Hist. Phil. c. 8, p. 2515 


Kihn. 

2 Cicero, loe. cit. ef. Stobseus, 
loo. cit.: 7d 88 wav Ewpyxoy dua rad 
Saydywr wAfpes’ Siheerw BE kad did 


oroixer@dous sypod ‘Sivauy 
Gciay kivntichy abrod. Philoponus, 
De An. C.7 u, makes Thales to 
have said: @s 7 mpdvoim méxpt TOY 
écxdrwy Sheer nal oddity abryy 
AavOdver, 

8 Metaph. i. 8, 984 a, 27 b. 15. 

4 God is described, for example 
by Seneca (Nat. gu. prol. 18) as the 
mens universi; by Cleanthes (vide 
Tertullian, Apologet. 21) as the 
Spiritus permeator umiversi; by- 
Stobeeus, Hel. i. 178, as dtvayis- 
kuytuch tis BAns; by Diogenes, 
vii. 138, as vets, which pervades 
all things (8fmrey), i 

5 Strom. ii. 364 C; cf. Tert. ¢. 
Mare. i. 13, Thales aquam (Deum 
pronuntiavit), -_ 
5 Civ, D, viii, 2, 


® 
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who succeeded him regarded God or the Divine Spirit 
as the framer of the universe, but that Anaxagoras was 
the first to hold this doctrine. We may, therefore, 
‘certainly conclude that the opposite theory is an error 
of the post-Aristotelian period, the source of which we 
shall presently find in some passages of Aristotle. It 
by no means follows from this that Thales personally be- 
‘lieved in no god or gods ;' but the tradition that credits 
him with the thesis that God is the oldest of all things, 
because He has had no beginning, is not very trustworthy. 
For this assertion is no better attested than the innu- 
merable other apophthegms ascribed to the seven sages, 
and was probably attributed to Thales originally in 
some coliection of their sayings in the same arbitrary 
manner that other sayings were attributed to the rest. 
Moreover, Xenophanes is elsewhere invariably considered 
as the first who, in opposition to the Hellenic religion, 
declared the Deity to have had no beginning, Accord- 
ing to certain authors, Thales taught that the world is 





full of gods. This statement is much more probable 
than the preceding.? But what are we to understand by 


1 Plut. & sap. conv. c.9; Diog. i. 


personal Oeés, Tertullian (Apolo- 
35; Stobeus, Acl. i. 54. This is 


get. c. 46) transfers Cicero’s story 


no doubt the meaning also of the 
statements in Clemens, Strom. v. 
595 A (and Hippolyt. Refut. her. i. 
1), according to which Thales re- 
plied to the question: ri dor: 7d 
Ociov; Td whre dpxhy pire téAos 
zxov. For immediately after, 
another saying of Thales is quoted 
concerning the omniscience of God 
(the same given in Diog. 36 and 
Valer. Max. vii. 2, 8). Conse- 
quently, the impersonal @efov has 
here the same significance as the 


(N. D. i. 22, 60) about Hiero and 
Simonides to Croesus and Thales ; 
but this is a mere oversight. 

2 Arist. De An. i. 5, 411 a, 7: 
kat ev rp BAw bE twes avrhy [Thy 
duxhy] meutxbal pacw, bev tows nal 
Garis BhOn mwavra mwAhpy Gedy 
elvat, Diog. i. 27: dv Kécpov 
Zupuxov Kad Saimsvwy rAhpy. Simi- 
larly Stobzeus (vide supra, p. 220, 2). 
The same proposition is also ap- 
plied ina mural sense (Cicero, Legg. 
ii, 11, 26). 
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the expression, the diffusion of the sou] throughout the 
universe? Aristotle’s cautious ‘ perhaps’ shows us how 
little such an interpretation is supported by tradition. 
Indeed, it may safely be asserted that not only later 





writers, but Aristotle himself, in his own way, ascribed 
notions to Thales which we have no right to expect 
from him. That he conceived all things-as living, and 
personified all active forces after the analogy of the 
human soul, is certainly probable, because this is in 
harmony with the imaginative view of nature which 
everywhere, and especially among the Greeks, precedes 
scientific enquiry: it is, therefore, quite credible that 
he may (as Aristotle affirms) have attributed a soul to 
the magnet, on account of its power of attraction—that 
is to say, regarded it asa living being. In the same 
manner, doubtless, he conceived his primitive matter as 











living, so that, like the ancient Chaos, it could beget 
all things by itself, without the intervention of an or~ 
ganising spirit. It is also entirely consonant with 
ancient Greek thought that he should see present 
deities in the forces of nature, and a proof in the life 
of nature, that nature is full of gods. But we cannot 
believe that he combined the several powers of nature, 
and the souls of separate beings, in the notion of a 
world-soul; for that notion presupposes that the infi- 
nite multiplicity of phenomena has become a unity in 
the conception of the world; and that efficient power 








. De An, i. 2,405 a, 19: Gore 
dt nad @adjs e &v aropynpovetovor 
Riyytixkdy Te Thy ex SrodaBery, 
elrep Tov AlBoy eon yoxhy Exew, 
Sri Tov ot8npov mwet, Diog. i. 24: 
*"AporotéAns 5& nal ‘Inalas pacly 


airby ral rots dbixois Biddvae 
Wuxas TeRuatpdmevoy éx Tis paryenri- 
Sos xal rod HA€eTpov, Cf. Stob. Evi. 
i. 758: @arjs nal ra purd Eapoxa 
Ga. 
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is distinguished from matter and conceived as analo- 
gous to the human spirit, not only in particular indi- 
viduals, where this is natural in the simpler stages of 
opinion, but in the universe generally. Both ideas 
seem to lie beyond the first narrow limits of early 
philosophy, and the historical evidence does, not justify 
us in attributing them to Thales! We may con- 
clude, therefore, that while he conceived his primitive 
matter as living and generative, while he shared the 
religious faith of his people, and applied it to the 
consideration of nature, he knew nothing of a world- 
soul or_of a spirit permeating matter and forming the 
universe.” 

As to the manner in which things originated from 
water, Thales seems to be silent. Aristotle certainly 
says that the physicists, who hold one qualitatively de- 
termined primitive matter, make things arise out of it 
by rarefaction and condensation, but it does not follow 
that all these philosophers — without exception were of 
that opinion.t Aristotle might have used the same 
form of expression if only the majority had held it, 





’ Plut. Plac. ii. 1, 2: @adjs hylozoism. 


xal of an’ abrod éva roy Kéopoy can- 
not of course be taken as historical 
evidence. 

2 Some such answer must also 
be given to the question which, in 
the last century, was so vigorously 
debated, but which is now almost 
wholly neglected, whether Thales 
was a Theist or an Atheist. The 
truth is no doubt that he was nei- 
ther one nor the other; neither in 
his religious faith nor his philoso- 
phy ; his religion is Greek polythe- 
ism, his philosophy is pantheistic 


7 Phys. i. 4, at the eommence- 
ment: as 8 of gucinot A€youat dbo 
tpémot cial. of wey yap ey rowh- 
cavres Td by Gua 7d droKeluevoy 
20. THANG yervdor _muvérqre 
rad pavéryrt TOAAG To.obyTes . . . 
of 8 ex rod évds evotoas ras evay- 
vidrntas éxxplyecbar, Somep *“Avati- 
havipds pnotw. 

4 Heracleitus, for instance, re- 
garded things as arising out of fire, 
not by rarefaction and condensa- 
tion, but by transformation. 
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and if it appeared to him the most logical theory of 
derivation. Simplicius! is the first who expressly con- 
nects Thales with Anaximenes as having adopted this 
theory ; not only, however, does Theophrastus disagree 
with him, but Simplicius tells us himself that his state- 
ment is only based upon the general bearing of Aristotle’s 
words.? What is. said by Galen > in a passage of doubt- 
ful connection, and also by other writers,’ in a similar 
strain, is most likely taken from the same ‘source. It 
is most probable, on the whole, therefore, that Thales 
never entertained the question, but contented himself 
with the indefinite notion that things arose or were 
produced out of water. 

What we hear from other sources about the doctrine 
of Thales consists merely of isolated empirical obser- 
vations or conjectures, or else of statements so imper- 
fectly guaranteed that they cannot be considered 
authentic. “The latter holds good not merely of the 
various mathematical and astronomical discovéries 
and moral maxims which are attributed to him,® -of 
the assertion® that the heavenly bodies are glowing 


1 Phys. 89 a: «al of-éy 5& Kad condensation, vide infra) : d7Aov 


keavowevoy thy apxyyv sbmo0éuevor, 
ds @arjjs Kad Avatiuévys, pavdoe 
kal muKvaéoe: Thy ycicow Twowodyres, 
So 810 a, u, Pseuds-Alex. in Me- 
taph, 1042 b, 33, p. 518, 7; Bon. 
and the anonymous Schol. in Arist. 
516 a, 14 b, 14. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 32 a,u: ém yap 
rovrou pdvou [’Avatimevaus] Ocdppa- 
aros év TH ‘Ioropla Thy pdvwow 
elpnee nal thy wixvwow, (This 
saying, moreover, ought only 
to be applied to the ancient 
Tonians. Theophrastus ascribed 
also to Diogenes rarefaction and 


BE ds wal of BAAo TH pavdryrs Kad 
muavéryt: éxpevro, kal yap’ ‘Apioro- 
TEANS wep) mdvrwy roltav elre Kol- 
ves, &e, 

3 Vide supra, p. 218, 2. 

4 Hippol. Refut. i, 1; Arnob. 
Adv. nat. ii. 10; Philop. Phys. 
C. 1, 14, who, in both passages, 
so entirely confuses Thales with 
Anaximenes, that he attributes to 
Thales the doctrine of air as primi- 
tive matter. 

5 Of. p. 120, and p. 213, 3. 

® Plut. Plac. ii, 18, 1; "Achill. 
Tat, Isag. c. 11. 


a 
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masses, analogous to the earth, that the moon receives 
her light from the sun,! and so forth; but even of the 
philosophic doctrines of the unity of the world,® the 
infinite divisibility and variability of matter,®> the un- 
thinkableness of empty space, the four elements,® the 
mixture of matters,® the nature and immortality of the 
soul,’ the demons and the heroes. All these originate 
with such untrustworthy witnesses, and most of them 
either directly or indirectly so entirely contradict more 
credible testimony, that we can attach no value to them 
whatever. What Aristotle® gives as a tradition is more 





1 Plut. Plac. ii. 28, 8; Plut. 
Conv. sap. C 15 (as 5& @arjjs A€yet, 
Tis yas dvaipebelons ciyxvow Toy 
Brov ekew xécpov) can hardly be 
quoted, as the Banquet of Plutarch 
is not a historical work. Moreover, 
the meaning is doubtless merely 
that the annihilation of the earth 
would (not will at some time) be fol- 
lowed by a destruction of the whole 
universe. 

2 Plut. Place. ii. 1, 2. 

$ Plut. Plac. i. 9, 2; Stob. Eel, 
i, 318, 348. 

4 Stob. i. 878, where the older 
reading, éréyvwoayr, recommended 
by Roth, Abendl. Phil. ii.: 6, 7, is 
grammatically inadmissible. 

5 According to the fragment of 
the spurious writing, wep) apyay 
(Galen, vide supra, p. 216, 2), and 

perhaps also Heraclit. Alleg. hom. c. 
22, the four elements are expressly 
reduced to water. Jt will here- 
after be shown that Empedocles 
was the first to establish four as 
the number of the material ele- 
ments. 

® Stob. i. 368. In the parallel 
passage of. Plutarch’s Placita, i. 17, 
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1, Thales is not named: of dpxator 
is the expression used, which is 
evidently more correct, and was 
probably the original expression of 
Plutarch. 

7 According to Plutarch (Plac. 
iv. 2,1) and Nemes. (Nat. hom. c. 
2, p. 28), he described the soul as 
gbois delynros } abroxivynros; ac- 
cording to Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. 
v. 18, p. 72, as tos axivnros 
(where, however, de:ivntos possibly 
ought to be read); an interpolation 
to which the passage of Aristotle 
quoted above doubtless gave occa- 
sion. ‘Tertullian, De An. c. 5 at- 
tributes to Thales and to Hippo 
the theorem that the soul is com- 
posed of water. Philoponus, De 
An. ¢. 7, restricts this to Hippo, 
while, in another passage, De An. 
A 4, be ascribes it both to 
Hippo and Thales. Choerilus ap. 
Diog. i. 24, and Suidas, @aAjjs, says 
that he was the first to profess be- 
lief in immortality. 

8 Athenag. Supplic.c.23 ; Plut. 
Place. i. 8. 

9 Metaph, i. 3, 983 b, 21; De 
Calo, ii. 13, 294 a, 29. 
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to float on the water; for this would harmonise per- 
fectly with the theory of the earth’s origin from 
water, and easily adapt itself to the old cosmological 
notions: we may also connect with it the further state- 
ment! that he explained earthquakes by the movement 
of the water. This last assertion, however, seems to 
rest entirely on one of the writings falsely ascribed to 
Thales, and doubtless the ultimate source of other 
doctrines that have been attributed to him. The 
statement of Aristotle is better attested, but we gain 
little information, even from him, as to the doctrine of 
Thales as a whole.? All that we know of it may, in 
fact, be reduced to the proposition that water is the 
matter out of which everything arises and consists, 
The reasons that determined him to this theory can 
only now be conjectured; how he more closely defined 
the process of the origination of things from water is 
also very uncertain; but it is most probable that he 
considered primitive matter, like nature in general, tc 
be animate, and that he held to the indéterminate con- 
ception of beginning or generation, without defining 
this as brought about by the rarefaction or condensa- 
tion of the primitive matter. ; 

However meagre and insignificant this theory may 
seem, it was, at least, an attempt to explain phenomena 
by one general natural principle, and in this light it 
was of the highest importance ; we find that a series of 





1 Plut. Plac. iii.15,1; Hippol. militates against the supposition 
Refut. her.i.1; Sen. Nat. qu. vi. (Plut. Plae. iti. 10) that he held the 
6; iii, 14. The last, however, earth tobe spherical, a conception 
seems to refer to a treatise falsely which is foreign to Anaximander 
attributed to Thales. and Anaximenes, and even to 

2 On the other hand, thistheory Anaxagoras and Diogenes. 
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more extended enquiries are directly connected with 
those of Thales, and that even his immediate successor 
was able to attain much more considerable results. 


II, ANAXIMANDER. 


Wuereas Thales had declared water to be the primitive 
matter of all things, Anaximander? defined this original 


1 Schleiermacher, Ueber Anazi- 
mandros (1811; Werke, Philos. 
ii. 171 sqq.); Teichmiiller, Studien 
zur Gresch. der Begr. 1-70, I re- 
gret that I cannot make use of 
Lyng’s treatise, ‘On den Ioniske 
Naturphilosophi, iser Anaximan- 
ders’ (Abdruck aus den Vid. Sels- 
kabets Forhandlinger for 1866), as 
Iam not acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which it is written. 

2 Anaximander was _a tellow- 





citizen of Thales, and also his pupil 





and successor, according to later 
authorities ext. Pyrrh. iii. 30 ; 
Math. ix. 360; Hippolyt. Refut. 
her. i. 6; Simpl. Phys. 6 a, m; 
Suidas, &c. ; this is likewise implied 
by the epithet ératpos, ap. Simpl. 
De Calo, 278 b, 88 ; Schol. in Arist. 
514 a, 28; Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. 
i. 8,1; of Sodalis in Cicero, Acad. 
ii. 87, 118; of ywdpiuos, in Strabo, 
i.1,11, p.7; and the latter is actu- 
ally interchanged with paéyrhs, 
ibid. xiv. 1, 7, p.635). According 
to Apollodorus (Diog. ii. 2) he was 
sixty-four years old in the second 
year of the 58th Olympiad, 546-7 
B.c,, and died soon afterwards, so 
that his birth must have occurred 
in OL. 42, 2 (611 3.c.), or, as Hippo- 
lytus (Refut. i. 6) thinks, in Ol. 42, 
3. Pliny (Hist. Nat. ii. 8, 3) says 
he discovered the inclination of the 
zodiac. The worth of these state- 
ments we cannot certainly esti- 


mate ; but there is much to be said 
for the conjecture of Diels (Rhein. 
Mus, xxxi, 24) that Anaximander 
gave his agein his own work as six- 
ty-four ; that Apollodorus (wha, ac- 
cording to Diogenes, had this work 
in his hands), following some inter. 
nal evidence, calculated that the 
work was written in (Ol. 58, 2; and 
that. the statement of Pliny is 
based on the same ealculation, jn- 
asmuch as he found mention of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic in this 
work. But Diogenes adds, as a 
quotation from Apollodorus: diud- 
Cavrd Ty pddwora Kare TloAukpdrny 
Tov Sduov ripayvoy, which is rather 
surprising, as Anaximander was 
considerably older than Polycrates, 


and died about 22 years before 


him. Yet we need not, with Diels, 
loc. cit., assume that these words 
originally related to Pythagoras 
(whose axuh certainly falls under 
Polycrates, as he is said to have 
emigrated in his reign when forty 
years old), for they are also to be ex- 
plained as the inexact reproduction 
of an observation of Apollodorus 
respecting Anaximander. I am in- 
clined to suspect that Apollodorus, 
in order to get a synchronistic date 
after the manner of ancient chrono- 
logists, had made the dxuh of this 
philosopher (77) pretty nearly co- 
incide with the commencement of 
the tyranny of Polycrates, which is 
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elenient as the infinite, or the unlimited.! 
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By the in- 


finite, however, he did not understand,? like Plato and 
the Pythagoreans, an incorporeal element, the essence 
of which consists exclusively in infinity; but an in- 
finite matter: the infinite is not subject but predicate, 
it designates not infinity as such, but an object to 


which the quality of being infinite belongs, 


It is in 


this sense only, says Aristotle,* that all the physicists 


generally placed in the third year 
of the 53rd Olympiad, and in the 
44th year of Anaximander's life. 
Eusebius (Chron.) assigns Anaxi- 
mander to the 51st Olympiad. 
Nothing is known of his per- 
sonal history, but the statement 
(4Blian, V. Z. iii. 17) of his being 
the leader of the Milesian colony 
in Apollonia indicates that he 
filled a distinguished position in 
his native place. His book, mep) 
gptcews, is said to have been the 
first philosophical writing of the 
Greeks (Diog. ii. 2; Themist. Orat. 
xxvi. p. 317 C. When Clemens, 
Strom. i. 808 C, says the same of 
the work of Anaxagoras, he is evi- 
dently confusing him with Anaxi- 
mander). Brandis rightly observes, 
however (i. 125), that according to 
Diogenes, loc. cit., the work must 
hhave been rare, even in Apollodo- 
rus’s time, and Simplicius can only 
have known it through the quota- 
tions of Theophrastus and others. 
Suidas mentions several writings 
of Anaximander’s, but this is 
doubtless a misunderstanding ; on 
the other hand, a map of the world 
is attributed to him (Diog. loc. cit. ; 
Strabo, loc. cit. after Eratosthenes ; 
Agathemerus, Geogr. Inf.1). Eu- 
demus, ap. Simpl. De Celo, 212 
a, 12 (Schol. in Arist. 497 a, 10) 
says he was the first who tried 


to determine the sizes and distances 
of the heavenly bodies. The in: 
vention of the sundial was as- 
cribed to Anaximander by Diog. 
ji. 1, and Eus. Pr. Hv. x. 14,7; 
and to Anaximenes by Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. ii. 76, 187, in both cases er- 
roneously, as is probable ; for the 
invention, according to Herod. ii. 
109, was introduced into Greece by 
the Babylonians; but it is possible 
that one of these philosophers may 
have erected in Sparta the first 
sundial ever seen there. 

1 Arist. Phys. iii. 4, 203 b, 10 
sqq.; Simpl. Phys. 6 a, and many 
others ; see the following note. 

? As Schleiermacher, loc. cit. 
p. 176 sq., exhaustively proves. 

3 Phys. iii. 4, 208 a, 2: mdvres 
ds apxhv twa rieact Tay SvTev 
[rd &reipov), of pty &orep of Tvba- 
yépeot Kad TWAdrwv, cad’ aird, obx 
Gs cupBeBnnds rit Er épy, GAN odalay 
aird by 7d Umepov.... of BE 
wepl picews dravres del droT Oda 
érépay Tid oiow TH amrelpwy Tar 
Aeyouévww orarxelwv, oloy timp 
dépa 7d perath robrav. Cf. Me- 
taph. x. 2, 1053 b, 15. According 
to the theory of the Physicists the 
éy was not itself a substance, but 
had some pdars for its substratum, 
éxelvav yap 5 mév ris girlav elval 
gnot 7d ey 6 8 dépa, 6 dt (Anaxi- 
mander) 7d &reipoy, 
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speak of the infinite; and among the physicists he 
unquestionably reckons Anaximander.! According to 
the unanimous testimony of later authors,? Anaximan- 
der’s main argument for his theory was that the infinite, 
and the infinite alone, does not exhaust itself in con- 
stantly producing. This is the very argument that 
Aristotle quotes* as the chief ground for maintaining 
an infinite corporeal matter; and he does so in speaking 
of ‘the theory which we recognise. as _Anaximander’s, 
viz. that the infinite is a body distinct from the de- 
terminate elements. From the infinite, Anaximander 


ee 





(whom Aristotle for that reason places beside Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras) derived particuiar kinds of 





matter, and the world which is compounded of them, 





by means of separation* (Ausscheidwng), a doctrine 





which would be impossible unless the infinite were 
itself something material. Lastly, though it is difficult 
to discover how this philosopher precisely detined his 
infinite, all testimony is agreed as to its corporeal 
nature; and among the passages of Aristotle which 
possibly may refer to Anaximander, and of which some 
must of necessity refer to him, there is none which 
does not imply this corporeal nature.® That he in- 


1 Cf. loc. cit. p. 203 b, 13; vide 
infra. 

2 Cie, Acad. ii. 87, 118 ; Simpl. 
De Celo, 273 b, 38; Schol. 514 a, 
28 ; Philop. Phys. L,.12 m; Plut. 
Placita, i.8, 4, and to the same 
effect Stob. Hel, i. 292: Adye: of: 
da tl tweipdy eorw; Wa pydty 
Adela, h yeveois ] ipiorapervn. 

8 Phys. lil. 8, 208, a, 8: ore 
yep va 4 yéveots wh emtArclan, dvary- 
Kaiov évepyelg tareipov elvat cOua 


aioénrdy, cf. v. 4, 203 b, 18, and 
Plut. doe. cit. 

4 Vide inf. p. 284, 8, and p. 250. 

* In our text of Simpl. Phys. 
32 b, o, we have: fad as TOS 
évayridrntas évy TE broreipéevee 
Grelpy byt: dadpare exxplverbat 
gnow *Avatluavdpos. Instead of 
a&odpart Schleiermacher, loc. cit. 
178, proposes toreadndéyart. Bran- 
dis (Gr. Rém. Phil. i. 180) prefers 
aowudry; but this could only be 


| 
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tended therefore to designate by the infinite a matter 
infinite as to its mass, cannot be doubted ;! and it is 


admitted on the supposition that 
Simplicius by the a@cdépuaroy here 
understood that which is not as yet 
formed into any determinate body. 
Meanwhile oduart is not merely 
better sense, but it has also in its 
favour that Simplicius in the pre- 
vious context (p. 32 a, Schol. in 
Ar. 334 b, 18) has been speaking 
of Anaximander’s céua 7d dronel- 
mevov; and similarly Aristotle in 
the passage immediately preceding 
the one here in question, Phys. i. 
4, 187 a, 13, speaks of the cdua 
7d broxeluevov, and elsewhere (vide 
previous note) of the &reipoy cdua 
aic@ntéy. These words signify: 
‘In the primitive matter conceived ; 
as Greipov oda,’ 

1 Michelis (De Anax. Infinito. 
Ind. lect. Braunsberg, 1874) indeed 
asserts the contrary in the tone of 
one who holds his own infalli- 
bility to be indisputable. His 
arguments, however, seem to me 
insufficient. He maintains that 
Aristotle, in a passage never 
hitherto understood (Phys. iii. 4, 
204 a, 2 sq.), distinguishes the 
positive infinite or absolute from 
the negative infinite, which relates 
only to the corporeal and the sen- 
sible, the former being what Anaxi- 
mander meant by his &reipoy. But 
the passage contains no trace of 
any such distinction, nor has any 
writer previously discovered such ; 
it only says that we may either call 
that an &epoy, the measuring of 
which can never be completed; or 
that which does not allow of being 
measured: rq wh mepurévat diiévat, 
donep 4 pwvh koparos; in other 
words (cf. c. 5, 204 a, 12), that 
which does not fall under the con- 


ception of magnitude, and, there- 
fore, can as little be measured or, 
consequently, limited, as the voice 
can be conceived of as visible. So 
understood, the expression &mepov 
has nothing at all to do with the 
Absolute as such: the &mrepoy in 
this sense coincides much more with 
that of which it is said (Phys. iii. 
4, beginning) that it can neither 
be called &reipoy (in the ordinary 
sense), nor memepacpévoy, as, for in- 
stance, the point or the mdéos. 
Michelis himself is forced to allow 
(p. 7 sq.) that Aristotle never 
again mentions this ‘positive in- 
finite.’ How little Aristotle ever 
thought of it, Michelis might have 
seen had he studied the passage in 
Phys. i, 2, 185 a, 32 sqq., where, 
without any restriction, it is as- 
serted of the &reipov generally, and 
not of any particular kind of 
dreipov, that it is to be found only 
év TG roog, ovolay 6& kmeipoy elvat 
4 woidtnta  wdBos ovk évbéxerat 
ei ph kaT& oupBeBynkds, ef Gua «al . 
mock &rra elev, for the Absolute is 
ovota, if it is anything; and such 
an ovola that the woody cannot, 
not even kara ouvuBeBnkds, belong 
to it. The conception of the Abso- 
lute and that of the &reipoy, accor- 
ding to Aristotle’s view, plainly 
exclude one another; for the Ab- 
solute.is the perfected energy, pure 
and simple; the &reipoy, on the 
contrary, is what is always unper- 
fected, always Suvduer, never évep- 
yela (Phys. iii. 5, 204 a, 20 ¢. 
6.206 b, 34 sqq; Metaph. ix. 6, 
1048 b, 14), which, consequently, 
can be only material cause, and is 
never employed in any other sense 
(Phys. iii, 7, 207, 4, 84 sqq.; ef. 
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probably in this sense that we should understand the 


expression d7retpove 


He was induced, as we have seen, 


to determine primitive matter in this way, chiefly by 
the consideration that primitive matter must be infinite 
to be able continually to produce from itself new 


essences. It was easy for 
c. 6, 206 a, 18 b, 18). Aristotle, 
unquestionably therefore, neither 
himself thought of an immaterial 
&repoy, nor attributed it to Anaxi- 
mander. Evenin respect of that 
&neipov, which Michelis wrongly 
regards as his ‘positive Infinite,’ 
he says expressly, Phys. iil. 5, 204 
a, 13: GAd’ odx oftws obte pacly 
elvat of g¢dokoyres elvar Tb Bretpov 
obre jpeis (nTrodmev, GAN’ ws ddréto- 
8ov. As little can it be said that. 
Aristotle, at any rate, did not 
ascribe to Anaximander’s &reipov, 
a corporeal materiality, for he 
manifestly does so in the passages 
quoted, p. 228, 3, and p. 229, 3. 
Michelis’s argument (p. 11), that 
the passage in Metaph. x. 2, 1053 
b, 15( vide supra, p. 238, 1) identifies 
Anaximander with Empedocles (it 
also identifies him with Anaxime- 
nes), and that, according to my 
view, the same opinion is ascribed 
to him as to Melissus, proves no- 
thing. We cannot conclude that 
because the p:Afa of Empedocles is 
not a corporeal matter that there- 
fore Anaximander’s &reipor is none; 
nor can it be pronounced impossible 
that Melissus should have been led 
to a determination of Being, which 
brought him into contact with 
Anaximander, as Plato was brought 
with the Pythagoreans by his doc- 
trine of the Unlimited. In fine 
(p. 11), Aristotle, of whose words, 
moreover (Phys. iii, 4, 203 b, 4), 
Michelis has a wrong conception, 


Aristotle to show (loc. cit.) 


must himself, according to this 
writer, have distorted Anaximan- 
der’s doctrine ; and all other autho- 
rities, especially Theophrastus, in 
his utterance, quoted p. 233, 1, must 
be held guilty of the same thing. 
From this point, however, all pos- 
sibility of any historic demonstra- - 
tion is at an end, and Michelis 
substitutes for it a simple sic volo, 
sic jubeo. 

1 Striimpell, (Gesch. der theor. 
Phil. der Gr.29) ; Seydel (Fortschritt 
der Metaph. innerhalb der Schule ds 
Jon, Hylozoismus, Leipzig, 1860, p. 
10); and Teichmiiller (Studien zur 
Gesch. der Begr. 7, 57) believe that 
the dreipov means with Anaximan- 
der that which is qualitatively in- 
determinate, as distinguished from 
determinate substances. But the 
word seems to have first received 
this signification from the Pytha- 
goreans, and even with them it isa 


- derived signification; the original 


meaning is ‘the Unlimited’ (only 
that the Unlimited, as applied to 
numbers, is that which sets no 
limit to division nor- to augmenta- 
tion, vide infra, Pyth.). For Anaxi- 
mander this signification results 
partly from the same cause that he 
assigns for the dmetpia of primitive 
matter (viz. that it would other- 
wise be exhausted); and partly 
from this consideration, that it. is 
precisely because of its infinity 
that the &mepoy can embrace all 
things. 
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that this proof is not conclusive; but it might never- 
theless have appeared sufficient to the unpractised 
thought of the earliest philosophers,! and we must at 
any rate allow that Anaximander, by maintaining the 
theory, first raised an important question in philo- 
sophy. 

So far there is little room for disagreement; but 
opinions are greatly divided as to the more precise 
meaning of Anaximander’s primitive matter. The 
ancients are pretty nearly unanimous in asserting that 
it did not coincide with either of the four elements ;? 
‘according to some it was not a determinate body at all, 
others describe it as intermediate between water and 
air, or again between air and fire; while a third account 
represents it as a mixture of all particular kinds of 
matter; a mixture in which these have been always 
contained, as distinct and determinate, so that they 
can be evolved from it by mere separation, without any 
change in their constitution. This last theory has 
formed the basis in modern times® of the assertion 


. 


-1 The same mistake, however, 
‘was made by Melissus, and after- 
wards by the Atomist, Metrodorus ; 
vide infra, Mel. and Metrod. 

_ # Authorities will presently be 
given. The Pseudo-Aristotelian 
writing, De Melisso, &c., c. 2, 975 
p, 22, alone maintains that his pri- 
mitive matter is water (vide infra) 
and in Sextus, Math, x. 313, it is 
said that he made all things arise, 
€f ds xa roi, namely, air. But 
although his name is twice men- 
tioned, it seems very probable that 
the statement may have sprung 
from the erroneous substitution of 


Anaximander for Anaximenes, re- 
peated by acopyist from the text of 
Sextus, or some other author whom 
he was transcribing. In the Pyrrh. 
iii. 30 he gives a correct account of 
both these Philosophers. 

8 Ritter, Gesch. der Ion. Phil. 

p. 174 sqq., and Gesch. der Phil. i. 
301 8q., 283 sqq., where his former 
concession that Anaxagoras held 
things to be contained. in primitive 
matter only as to theix germ and 
capability, and not as distinct 
from each other, is virtually re- 
tracted. 


‘ 
ne 
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that among the earlier, no less than among the later 
Ionic philosophers, there were two classes—the Dy- 
namists and the Mechanists—i.e. those who derived all 
things from one primitive matter by means of a vital 
transformation, and those who derived them from a 
multiplicity of unchanging primitive matters by means | 
of separation and combination in space. To the first 
belong Thales and Anaximenes, Heracleitus and Dio- 
genes; to the second, Anaxir mander, with Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus. We will now examine this theory, 
since it has an important bearing not only on the — 
doctrine before us, but also on the whole history ‘of 
ancient Philosophy. 

Much may be said in its behalf. Simplicius! ap- 
pears to ascribe the same view to Anaximander which 
we find in Anaxagoras, viz. that in the separation of 





matters from the infinite, kindred elements become 
united, gold particles with gold particles, earth with 








earth, and so on, these different and distinct kinds of 





1 Phys. 6 b, u; after a descrip- 
tion of Anaxagoras’s doctrine of 
the primitive elements, he proceeds 
thus: kai rairdé pnow 6 Ocdppacros 
napamAncios TH Avatidvope Aéyew 
Tov *Avataydpay, éxeivos yap pnow 
éy TH Siaxplce Tov amelpuu te 
ouyyert pépeotou mpds BAAnAa, Kal 

TL wey ev TG waytl xpuods iv, 
“ylvecbor xpucdy, B Tt 88 YR Yay, 
bpolws 5& Kal trav BAAwY Exacroy, 
43 od ywoudvay GAN srapxdvTwv 
xpérepov. Cf. p. 51 b, u: of 88 
TOAAG wey evuTdpyovra Se exnplye- 
o8at EAeyov Thy yéveoww dvaipobyres, 
as ‘Avatluavdpos kal *’Avataydpas. 
Tis 58 Kiwhoews Kal THs -yevéogws 
atriov éxdornce tov voy 6 ’Avata- 


yopas: bp’ oF Biaxpwoyeva. Tovs Te 
kéopous Kal Thy Tay BAAwr picw 
éyévynoav. ‘Kal ofrw pév, not, 
AauBarvdyrwvddteer by 6’ Avataydpas 
Tas wey DAiKas apxas amelpous roLEiV, 
Thy 8¢ rijs kuwhoews Kal Tis yevéoews 
aitiay play tov vody: ei 5é Tis Thy 
wit roy andvrey SwordBo play 
elvas iow ddpioroy Kat Kat’ eldos 
ral Kard wéyeAos, cupBalver S00 Tas 
dpxas abrdy Aéyew, Thy Tod drelpov 
gbow Kal roy vod dare palverat 
7A THMATIKA CTOLXEIA TapaTAnolws 
mwowy ’Avatindvipw.’ The same 
words are quoted by Simplicius, 
p. 33.a, as borrowed from Theo- 
phrastus’s puoi ioropla, 
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matter having been already contained in the original 
mass. His authority for this statement is supposed to 








be Theophrastus. We meet with the same view, how- 
ever, elsewhere,! and Aristotle seems to justify it when 








he describes Anaximander’s primitive matter as a mix-. 





ture.2 He also expressly mentions him as one of the 
philosophers who thought particular kinds of matter 
were developed from the one primitive matter, not by 
rarefaction and condensation, but by separation.? This 
proves, apparently beyond question, that Aristotle 
himself conceived this primitive matter of Anaximan- 
der as analogous to that of Anaxagoras; for that which 
has to be separated from matter must previously have 
been contained in it. But these reasons, on closer in- 
spection, are very insufficient. In regard to the Aris- 
totelian passages, Aristotle himself tells us® that he 
uses the expressions ‘separated’ and ‘contained, not 
only where one kind of matter is contained in another 











1 Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. 
xv. 83 sqq., according to Augus- 
tine, Civ. D. viii. 2; Philoponus, 
Phys. C, 4. In Ireneus C. her. ii. 
14. 2, it is not clear what conception 
of the dmeipov he means: ‘ Anazi- 
mander autem hoc quod immensum 
est ommium initium subjecit (bwéBe- 
0) seminaliter . habens tm semetipso 
omnium genesin. 

2 Metaph. xii. 2, 1069 b, 20: 
Kal rod7” ert 7d "Avatarydpou & ev rear 
*Epmedorrdous Td pryyua Kal ’Avati~ 
pdvdpou. 
as Phys. i. 4: bs ® of guaixol 
Aéyougt to Tpérrot eloty, of ney yep 
ey morhoavres 7d by cGpa 7d broKel- 
pevoy, )} ray rpiay (Water, Air, 
Fire) 71, } &Ado, 8 eore wupds ev 
mukvér epov dépos 5& Aewrdrepor, 


TaAAG yevvaot muKvdryTi Kat pavd- 
THTL TOAAG Totobyres .... of & 
éx Tou évds évotoas Tas évayridrnras 
éxxplyecOar, dowep *Avativavipdss 
nat wat boot 8 ey nad moAAg pacu 
eivat Gomep "EpredonAtis kal Avata- 
ySpas: dc rod ulyparos yap nad obros 
exxplvovert TaAAG, 

4 Cf. Schleiermacher, op. cit. p. 
190 sq.; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. of 
Niebuhr and Brandis, iii. 114 sqq. ; 
Gr. Rom, Phil, i. 132 8q. 

5 De Celo, iii. 8, 802 a, 15: 
Fore 5) orotxeioy Tay cwudtwr, 
els 0 TaAAG odpara Siatpetrar, évu- 
mdpxov Suvduer 1 evepyela ss. . 
év pey yap gaprt tba ral éxdory 
Tay Toobrewy eveort Suvdwe Tip Kad 
vir pavepa yap ratra e& éxelvov 
éxxpwvdueva, 
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actually, but potentially; therefore, when he says that 
Anaximander represents the particular substances as 
separating themselves from the primitive matter, it does 
not at all follow that they were, as these definite sub- 
stances, included within it. The primitive matter can 
be equally conceived as the indeterminate essence out 
of which the determinate is ultimately developed by a 
qualitative change. As to the comparison of Anaxi- 
meander with Anaxagoras and Empedocles, it may as 
easily refer to a remote as to a particular resemblance 
between their doctrines,! and it is the former kind of 


1 In the passage just quoted, 
Phys.i, 4, Aristotle distinguishes 
those philosophers who place primi- 
tive matter ina determinate body 
from Anaximander and those, doo 
@v nal ToAAG baow, who maintain 
that the év (the primitive matter) 
is at the same time one and many, 
because it is an assemblage of 
many substances qualitatively dis- 
tinct. We may indeed question 
whether Anaximander is to be 
counted among these latter; the 
words, kat doo: 8’, are not conclusive 
against it; since they may not only 
be explained, ‘ and similarly those,’ 
&e., but also, and ‘generally 
speaking, those.’ But (cf. Seydel 
loc. cit. p. 18) in the subsequent 
passage, é« Tov ulyparos, &c., the 
«al obrot cannot include Anaxi- 
mander, for he is the only person 
with whom the ofro: (through the 
xal) can be compared, since healone, 
not the éy worqoavres 7b dv capa, 
taught an ékxpiots of the évavridrn- 
ves out of the é. If so, however, 
the philosophers, 8a0: &y kal woAAG 
gacty-eivat, while they were likened 
with Anaximander in regard to the 
éx«piots, are at the same time dis- 


criminated from him in another 
respect; he cannot, therefore, be 
counted among those who consider 
primitive matter to be év xal woaAd, 
and he did not conceive it as a 
mass of various matters, retain- 
ing their qualitative differences in 
the mixture. Biisgen (Ueber d. 
&meipov Anaximanders, Wiesbaden, 
1867, p. 4 sq.) thinks that in this 
passage Anaximander must be 
reckoned among those who admit 
the éy xal moAA&, as there would 
otherwise be no contrast between 
him and those who assume one 
uniform first principle (Anaxime- 
nes, &c.); but he misconceives the 
train of ideas. Anaximander is 
not placed with Kmpedocles and 
Anaxagoras in an opposition to 
Anaximenes and others, in regard to 
the Unity or Plurality of primitive 
substances, but in regard to the 
manner in which things proceed 
from them (rarefaction and conden- 
sation or separation); it is, how- 
ever, at the same time pointed out 
how Anaximander differs from 
these two philosophers; and subse- 
quently how they differ from one 
another. Biisgen’s attempt (p. 6) 
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mander’s primitive matter 
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In the same way Anaxi- 
might be called piypa, or 


at any rate might be loosely included under this ex- 
pression (which primarily relates to Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras), without ascribing to Anaximander the 
theory of an original mixture of all particular matters 


in the'specific sense of the phrase.! 


We cannot there- 


fore prove that Aristotle ascribed this doctrine to him. 


Nor does Theophrastus; he 


to press into his service Phys. i, 2, 
sub init., andi. 5, sub init.is also a 
mistake ; for in the first of these 
passages Anaximander, if he'were 
named at all, would be ranked 
among those who assume a pla 
&px) .Kivounevn; and the second 
does not aim at a complete enume- 
ration of the different systems: 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the 
Pythagoreans, are none of them 
mentidned, and it is only in a 
forced manner that Heracleitus can 
be brought in under the category 
of those who hold the rarefaction 
and condensation of primitive 
matter. 

1 Separation corresponds to 
mixing (Tav yap abtay pitis dor 
kal xwpiopds, as it said in Metaph. 
i. 8.989 b, 4; a passage well worth 
comparing with the one before us); 
if all things arose by separation 
from the primitive matter, this 
matter was previously a mixture of 
all things. In the same way, 
therefore, that Aristotle can speak 
of a separation or division, when 
the separated elements were only 
potentially contained in the primi- 
tive matter, he can likewise, in the 
same case, speak of a mixture. It 
isnot the least necessary that the 
piyun should first have been 


expressly says that Anaxa- 


brought about by a meeting to- 
gether of the particular substances, 
as Biisgen (p. 3, 7, 11 sq. of the 
treatise mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note) seems to assume in 
regard to the &mepov of Anaxi- 
mander ; this, indeed, is absolutely 
incompatible with the concept of 
primitive matter, of the Eternal 
and the Unbecome. In consider- 
ing the above-mentioned passage, 
it must also be observed that here 
the ptyua is primarily ascribed 
to Empedocles, and only in the 
second place to Anaximander, by 
the addition sal *Avatiudydpov. 
We might here admit a slight 
zeugma, so that the word, which 
in its full power could only be 
used of Empedocles, might be ap- 
plied in its general conception 
(Unity including in itself a Multi- 
plicity) to Anaximander, and this 
is all the more justifiable, since the 
passage belongs to a section of 
Aristotle which (perhaps because 
it was originally a draft intended 
for his own use) is unequalled 
among all his writings for scant 
expression, and in which the proper 
meaning of the author is often 
only discoverable by completing 
thoughts which he has scarcely 
indicated, 
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goras can only be held to agree with Anaximander on 
the subject of primitive matter if we attribute to him as 
his original principle a matter without definite qualities 
(uia pvovs ddpicros), instead of a mixture of deter- 
minate and qualitatively distinct substances! That 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras might ultimately be reduced 
to this theory, which is certainly divergent from its 
primary sense, had already been remarked by Aristotle.? 
Theophrastus* drew the same inference, and makes his 
comparison of Anaxagoras with Anaximander contingent 
on its admission. This shows that he ascribed to 
Anaximander a primitive matter in which no particular 
" qualities of bodies were as yet present, not a matter 
that comprehended all particular substances as such 
within itself. Besides, the text in question does not 
attribute this latter doctrine to Anaximander; for the 
words to which this meaning is ascribed‘ refer to 
_Anaxagoras.° Moreover these words are not given by 


1 In the words quoted between 
inverted commas, p. 233, 1, Kal ofrw 
vév— Avatiudvdp~, the only passage 
that Simplicius there cites textu- 
ally from him. 

2 Metaph. i. 8, 989 a, 30; cf. 
ibid. xii. 2, 1069 b, 21. 

3 Tox ’Avataydpay eis roy ’Ava- 
Eluavdvoy cvywbev, as it is said in 
Simpl. Phys. 33 a. 

‘Simp. loc. cit. from éxeivos 
yap to tnapxévtwv, where Brandis 
(Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 13) sees a state- 
ment about Anaximander emana- 
ting from Theophrastus. 

5 These words may certainly 
refer to Anaximander, but they 
may also refer to Anaxagoras; for 
though ékeivos usually points to 
the more remote, ic very often ap- 


plies to the nearer of two previ- 
ously named subjects, cf. e.g. Plato, 
Poltt, 308 B; Phedr. 281 C, 
233 A, E; Arist. Metaph. i. 4, 
985 a, 14 sq.; Sext, Pyrrh. i. 213. 
That this is. only possible when 
the idea indicated by éxeivos and 
nearer in order of words is farther 
in the thought of the author I 
cannot admit (Kern, Beitr. zur 
Darstellung der Phil. des Xeno- 
phanes, Danzig, 1871, p. 11: Biis- 
gen’s observations on the same 
subject, and on the &mepov of 
Anaximander, I must pass over). 
When, for example, Aristotle says 
(Metaph. xii. 7, 1072 b, 22): 7d 
yep Sextixdy tod vonrod Kal ris 
ovalas vols évepye? 5& Exwv. bar’ 
éxeivo (the éxew and évepyciv, ac- 
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Simplicius as a quotation from Theophrastus, but as an 


expression of his own opinion. 


This may be based 


upon the testimony of Theophrastus, and the conjecture 
is in itself probable enough. But it can only be main- 


tual thought) pa@Adoy rovrov (ina 
higher degree than the mere faculty 
of thinking) 4 Sone? 6 vois Geior 
Exetv ;—éxeivo relates not merely 
to what is the nearer in order of 
words, but also to the principal 
idea; tovrov to what is farther, 
and is only introduced in a compa- 
rison’ with it. When (bid. x. 2, 
beginning) it is asked whether the 
év is a selt-dependent substance, as 
the Pythagoreans and Plato think, 
h padrov trénearat tis piois, Kad 
mas det yoopiuwrépws AexXO7var Kad 
pGAAov dorep of wept Pioews : éxel- 
voy ydp, and so forth (vide supra, 
p. 228, 38), it cannot be supposed 
that the physicists’ to which the 
éxelvwy refers, are farther from Aris- 
totle’s thought than the Pythago- 
reans and Plato. Similarly in the 
Phedrus, 238 E, the mpocatrotyres, 
to which éxeivo: relates, are not. 
only the nearest mentioned term, 
but also the leading idea. Still less 
could we expect to find this rule 
of Kern’s scrupulously carried out 
by so recent a writer as Simplicius. 
In this case it is not Anaximander, 
put Anaxagoras, of whom he pri- 
marily speaks. If éketvos be re- 
ferred to Anaximander, we make 
Simplicius say: 1. According to 
Theophrastus Anaxagoras’sdoctrine 
of primitive substances is similar 
to that of Anaximander. 2. Anaxi- 
mander admitted that particular 
substances were contained as’ such 
in the &reipoy, and were moved in 
regard to one another when the 
process of separation took place. 
8. But motion and separation were 


derived (not by Anaximander, but) 
by Anaxagoras from vois. 4. 
Anaxagoras, therefore, seems to as- 
sume an infinity of primitive sub- 
stances, and one moving force, vois. 
5. If, however, we substitute for 
the mixture consisting of many 
substances (7. e. the theory which, 
according to this explanation, be- 
longed to Anaximander) a simple 
homogeneous mass, the theory of 
Anaxagoras would harmonise with . 
that of Anaximander. Of these 
five propositions, the second would 
stand in no sort of connection with 
the third and fourth, and would be 
in striking contradiction to the 
fifth ; and in the fourth, the infer- 
ence that Anaxagoras therefore be- 
lieved in an infinity of matters, has 
no foundation in the preceding 
proposition: éxetvos, therefore, can 
only be Anaxagoras. Even the 
drewpov, of which this éxetvos is 
said to have spoken, forms no ob- 
stacle, for Anaxagoras (vide p 
879, German text) maintained the 
areipla of primitive substance very 
decidedly; and Kern is surprised 
that the expression, &meipoy, gene- 
rally used to describe Anaximan- 
der’s primitive matter, should 
designate that of Anaxagoras, but 
this passage shows (cf. also Me- 
taph. i. 7,988 a, 2, where Aristotle 
applies to his doctrine the expres- 
sion amretpia Tay orotxelwy, as Kern 
himself observes) how little we 
need regard that difficulty. Theo- 
phrastus directly reduces the pri- 
mitive substances of Anaxagoras 
to the bots Tod amelpov, 
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tained so long as it opposes nothing that demonstrably 
comes from Theophrastus. Schleiermacher! and Brandis? 
have conclusively shown that Simplicius had no accurate 
and independent knowledge of Anaximander’s doctrine, 
and that his utterances on the subject are involved in 
glaring contradictions. His evidence, therefore, should 
not induce us, any more than that of Augustine and 
Sidonius or Philoponus, to attribute to Anaximander a 
doctrife explicitly denied to him by Theophrastus. On 
the other hand, the testimony of so trustworthy a 
witness as Theophrastus, together with the further 
evidence hereafter to be cited, justifies us in main- 
taining that this philosopher did not regard his primitive 
matter as a mixture of particular matters, and that 
consequently it is improper to separate him, as an 
adherent of a mechanical system of physics, from the 
dynamists Thales and Anaximenes. And this so much 
the more, as it is improbable, on general grounds, that 
the view which Ritter attributes to him should belong 
to so ancient a period. The theory of unchanging 
primitive substances presupposes, on the one side, the 
reflection that the properties of the several kinds of 
matter could have had no beginning, any more than 
matter as a whole; but among the Greeks we do not 
meet with this thought until after the period when the 
possibility of Becoming was denied by Parmenides, to 
whose propositions on this subject Empedocles, Anaxa- 
goras, and Democritus expressly go back. On the other 
side, this theory (of unchanging primitive matter) is 
united in Anaxagoras with the idea of an intelligence 
1 Loc. cit. 180 sq. ? Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 125. 
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that orders the world; and even the analogous notions 
of Empedocles and the atomists were conditioned by 
their conception of efficient causes. None of these 
philosophers could have conceived a primitive matter 
as qualitatively unchangeable, if each—Anaxagoras in 
vovs, Empedocles in Hate and Love, the Atomists in 
the Void—had not also admitted a special principle of 
movement. No one has discovered any such doctrine 
in Anaximander ;! nor can we conclude, from the small 
fragment known to us of his work,? that he placed 
motive force in individual things, and supposed them 
to come forth by their own impulse from the original 
mixture; it is the infinite itself * that moves all things. 
All the conditions, therefore, of a mechanical theory of 
physics‘ are here wanting, and we have no ground for 


1 Ritter, Gesch. der Phil. i. 284. 

2 Ap. Simpl. Phys. 6 a: é& dv 
de 4 yévecis ears Trois ober Kal 
thy pOopay cis raira ylvecOat kard 
7d xpedy, di8dvar yap adta thaw rat 
dtenv ris Gdictas kare Thy Tov Xpdvov 
vdtw. Simplicius adds that Anaxi- 
mander is speaking romrtixwrépors 
évdpaoty. 

8 According to the statement 
in Arist. Phys. iii. 4, quoted infra 
p. 248, 1. 

4 That is, of mechanical Phy- 
sics in the sense which Ritter gives 
to the expression in his division of 
the Ionian Philosophers into Dyna- 
mists and Mechanists; by Mecha- 
nists he understands those who 
make the determinate matters, as 
such, preexist in primitive matter ; 
by Dynamists, those who make the 
distinguishing properties of the de- 
terminate matters first develope 
themselves in their emergence from 
a qualitatively homogencous primi- 


-principle, 


tive matter. It is not, however, 
incompatible with the latter theory 
that natural phenomena should 
further be mechanically explained, 
by the movement and mixing of 
the matters that have issued from’ 
the primitive matter. As Anaxi- 
mander (this is proved by Teich- 
miller, loc, cit., p. 58 sq., and will 
hereafter appear in this work) 
adopted this latter procedure, it 
must not surprise us, though the 
inevitable result is that neither 
a purely mechanical nor a purely 
dynamical explanation of nature 
was proposed and completed by 
him. Still less ought it to asto- 
nish anyone (as it does Teich- 
miiller, p. 24) that I should refuse, 
to, Anaximander a specific moving 
while I ‘afterwards 
(vide infra) make the movement 
of the heavens proceed from the 
&repov, Ideny that Anaximander 
had a moving principle distinct from 
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seeking such a theory in Anaximander in opposition to 
the most trustworthy evidence. 

If Anaximander did not conceive his primitive 
matter as a mixture of particular substances, but as a 
homogeneous mass, we must next enquire what was 
the nature of this mass. The ancients, beginning 
with Aristotle, unanimously assert that it consisted of 
none of the four elements. Aristotle several times 
mentions the view that the primitive matter in re- 
gard to its density is intermediate between water and 
air,! or between air and fire,? and not a few ancient 
writers?" have referred these assertions to Anaximan- 
der ; for example, Alexander,‘ Themistius,® Simplicius,§ 
Philoponus,’ and Asclepius. But although this theory 
has been recently defended® against Schleiermacher’s 
objections,’° I cannot convince myself that it is well 


the primitive matter, the &reipov ; 
and I maintain, precisely for that 
reason, that he placed the motive 
power in this primitive matter it- 
self, and derived the motion of the 
heavens from that of the dretpov. 
Where is the contradiction? 

1 De Celo, iii. 5, 308 b, 10; 
Phys, iii. 4, 208 a, 16; ¢. 5, 205 a, 
25; Gen. et Corr. ii. 5, 382 a, 20. 

2 Phys, i. 4, 187 a, 12, vide inf. 
p. 248, 1; Gen, et Corr. loc. cit. 
and ii. 1, 328 b, 835; Metaph. i. 7, 
988 a, 30; i. 8, 989 a, 14. 

3 Cf. Schleiermacher, /oc. cit. 
175; Brandis, Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 132. 

4 In Metaph. i. 5, 7, pp. 34, 2; 
86, T; 45, 20; 46, 28; and ap. 
Simpl. 32 a. 

5 Phys. 18 a, 33 a; 33 b (pp. 
124, 230, 232 sp.). The ground 
of this definition is here, p. 33 a, 
thus stated: As the elements are 
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opposed to one another, one element 
conceived as infinite would an- 
nihilate all the rest. The Infinite 
must, therefore, be intermediate 
among the various elements. This 
thought can hardly belong to 
Anaximander, as it presupposes 
the later doctrine of the elements; 
it is no doubt taken from Arist. 
Phys. iii. 5, 204 b, 24. 

® Phys. 104; 105 b; 107 a; 
112b; De Celo, 273 b, 88; 251 
a, 29; 268 a, 45 (Schol. in Ar, 
514 a, 28; 510 a, 24. 513 a, 35). 

7 De Gen, et Corr. 3; Phys. A 
10; C2, 3. is 

§ Schol. in Arist. 553 b, 33.- 

® Haym, in der Allg. Encykl. 
iti. Sect. B, xxiv. 26 sq.; F. Kern, 
in the Philologus, xxvi. 281, and p. 
8 sqq. of the treatise mentioned 
supra, p. 237, 5. 

10 Loe. cit. 174 sqq. 
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founded. One of the Aristotelian passages quoted cer- 
tainly seems to contain a reference to expressions which 
Anaximander employed ;! but the reference is itself 
questionable, and even if it be admitted, it does not 
follow that the whole passage relates to him ;? while, 


\ 1 De Colo, iii. 5, at the begin- 
ning: @to-yap &y pdvov Srorldevrat 
kal rodtwy of wey Hdwp, of B dépa, ot 
8 GSaros pév Aewrdrepov, depos 5E 
muxvdrepov, 8 mepiexey pact mayras 
rods obpavods tareipov bv cf. Phys. iii. 
4, 203 b, 10 (supra, p. 248, 1), where 
the words zepiéxew Gravra rat 
mdvra KuBepyav are, with some pro- 
bability, ascribed to Anaximander ; 
and Hippolytus, Refut. Her. i. 6. 

"2 The words, 0 meptéxeww—timer- 
poy dv admit of two interpretations. 
They may either be referred solely 
to the subject immediately preced- 
ing the #5aros Aewrdérepoy, &e., or 
to the main subject of the whole 
proposition, the é€v. In the former 
case, those who make primitive 
matter a something intermediate 
between air and water, would be 
eredited with the assertion that this 
intermediate something embraces 
all things. In the latter case, the 
sense of the passage would be as 
follows: some assume only one 
primitive matter—either water, or 
air, or fire, or a body that is more 
subtle than water, and more dense 
than air ; and this primitive mat- 
ter, they say, embraces all worlds 
by virtue of its unlimitedness. In 
point of grammar the second in- 
terpretation seems to me undoubt- 
edly the best; but one thing may 
certainly be urged against it (Kern, 
Beitrag, &c., p. 10), that, accord- 
ing to Phys. iii. 5, 205 a, 26, ob8els 
7d & Kad &reipov wip éwolnoey obdé 
iv Tav puowddyov (Heracleitus, 


ibid. 205 a, 1 sq., is particularly 
classed among those who regard 
the All as limited), and that con- 
sequently the relative clause, 6 7re- 
prexew, &c., cannot contain any 
reference to those who made fire 
their primitive matter. But such 
inaccuracies are not so very un- 
common with Aristotle? and in the 
present instance I do not think it 
impossible that in a comprehensive 
statement, such as we have here, 
he should have ascribed the infinity 
of matter, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly admitted by the great 
majority of philosophers, to all 
without exception. and should have 
expressed this doctrine in the 
words of the man who first intro- 
duced it. On the other hand, it is 
quite conceivable that one of the 
philosophers (or if only one held 
it, the one philosopher) who made’ 
the primitive matter intermediate 
between water and air, may have 
adopted Anaximander's expression, 
meptéxe mdvras Tovs odpavods, to 
characterise its infinity (Anaxi- 
mander himself, Phys. ili. 4, only 
says, mepiéxe Gmayra); in the 
same way that Anaximenes (vide 
infra) says of the air that it 8Aoyv 
tov Kécpoy mepréxer, and Diogenes 
(Fr. 6, infra) also applies to the air 
another expression of the Anaxi- 
mandrian fragment: mdvra xuBep- 
vgv. The passage we have been 
considering, therefore, does not 
warrant us in ascribing to Anaxi- 
mander a doctrine which, as will 
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on the other hand, the very next words clearly imply 
the contrary. For Aristotle here ascribes to the philo- 
sophers, who believed the primitive matter to be some- 
thing intermediate between air and water, the theory 
that things originated from primitive matter by means 
of rarefaction and condensation; and this he distinctly 
denies of Anaximander.! No other passage can be 
quoted from Aristotle to show that he found this 
definition of primitive matter in Anaximander’s writ- 
ings? As to the statements of later writers, they 


immediately be shown, is not 
ascribed to him by Aristotle. 


1 Aristotle thus continues (De 


‘Celo, iii. 5) immediately after the 
words quoted above: 800: péy ody 
7d & roiro Twowvcw Biwp 2) dépa 
Bdaros uty Aewrérepoy aépos bE 
munvdrepoy, elt’ éx TovTov muKvéTyTt 
kal pavdryrt TaAAG yervaaty, &ec. 

2 Kern, Philolog. xxvi. 281, 
thought that the passage (quoted 
sup. 228, 3), Phys. iii. 4, might be 
so taken; since, according to this, 
Anaximander must be reckoned 
among the philosophers who con- 
ceive of the Infinite as a body in- 
termediate between two elements. 
In the Beitrag zur Phil. der Xen., 
p. 8, he prefers to interpret the 
words thus: the physicists all as- 
sign as substratum to the Infinite 
one of the elements, or that which 
is intermediate between them. I 
cannot adopt this explanation. I 
think tHat’ Aristotle would have 
expressed this thought otherwise. 
He would have said perhaps: to- 
TiOéaow érepay tive prow TE amelper, 
rt rv Aeyopévwy ororxelwy, } Td 
perat) robrwy, On the other hand, 
I still consider that the words, 
repay rw iow tov Aeyouever 


ororxeleov, may have a more general 
signification, an elemental body, 
different from itself, so that the 
matter underlying all particular 
substances would be included 
under the expression. The possi- 
bility of this view appears, not 
only from Aristotle's comprehensive 
use of ototxeiov (e.g. Metaph. i. 8, 
989 a, 30, cf. b, 16, xii. 4; De An. 
i, 2, 404 b, 11), but also from the 
definition of the word (Metaph. v. 
8); nor does the word Acyoudvwy 
present any difficulty, for we: have 
no right to find an allusion here to 
‘the four elements.’ Aristotle, on 
the contrary, expressly says, loc. 
cit, 1014 a, 82; 7a Tay cwudrov 
orotxeia A€youriy of Aéyovres cis & 
Siapetra: ra odpara eoxara, éxeiva 
de nner’ eis KAA elder Biahepovra, 
kal elre ev elre wAclw Td Toiadra, 
Taira crotxyeia Aéyouuw, Similarly, 
De Celo, iii. 38, 362 a, 15 sqq. 
The Aeydueva oroixeia are, accord- 
ing to this, those equally divided 
bodies, which form the ultimate 
constituent or constituents of com- 
pound bodies, Such: undoubtedly 


‘is Anaximander's &eipov, if we 


understand by it a matter to which 
the properties of determinate sub- 
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appear to be entirely based on the passages in Aristotle. 
Simplicius, at any rate, cannot be quoting directly from 
Anaximander, otherwise he could not speak so unde- 
cidedly as he does,' and he could not ascribe to this phi- 
losopher, as if it were a subject of indifference, the double 
theory of matter as intermediate between air and fire, 
and again as intermediate between air and water ;? for 
these two theories obviously exclude one another, and 
cannot both have been found in Anaximander’s work. 
Nor can Simplicius have found among his predecessors 
allusions to that work, otherwise a different turn would at 
once have been given to the discussion. The same may 
be said of Porphyry,? who in that case would not have 
grounded his opinion (which differs from the opinion of 
Alexander) solely upon the Aristotelian passage. This 
also holds good of Alexander‘ and Philoponus.’ These 
later statements, therefore, one and all, depend entirely 
upon conjecture, and the words of Aristotle were only, 
referred to Anaximander because they seemed to apply 
to no other philosopher. Now it is clear from the un- 
doubted testimony of the most trustworthy authorities, 
that Anaximander did not eonsider his primitive matter 


stances do not yet belong. We 
are almost forced to take this view 
of Aristotle’s words, because the 
passage would otherwise apply nei- 
ther to Anaxagoras, nor to the 
Atomists. For neither the duoo- 
pep, vor the atoms, belong to the 
four elements, or to that which is 
peratitobrwy ; but Aristotle himself 
maintains the deipla of the duoto- 


epi, and of the atoms; these must | 


also, therefore, be a érépa puts, 
which serves as substratum to the 
neipov. 


1 Phys. 32 a. 

? The former, Phys. 107 a. The 
latter, Phys. 105, b. De Calo, 278 
b, 88; 251 a, 29. 

® Simplicius, Phys. 32 a. 

‘ In Metaph. 983, a, 11; Schol. 
558 b, 22: rhy *Avatydvipou ddtay, 
ds dpxhy Zero thy perath diow 
Gépos Te Kal mupds, } dépas te Kal 
Biaros: Aéyerar yap Gudorépws. 

5 Even he is uncertain, in the 
passages quoted, whether Anaxi- 
mander’s Infinite is intermediate be- 
tween air and fire, or air and water. 
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as intermediate between two definite kinds of matter; 
but that he either was silent as to its nature, or ex- 
pressly described it as that to which none of the pro- 
perties of particular substances belongs. For when 
Aristotle, in the above-mentioned passage, speaks 
generally of those who posited as primitive matter a 
definite element, or something intermediate between 
two elements, and derived all other things from it by 
the processes of rarefaction and condensation, it is 
obvious that his design is not to draw a distinction 
between these philosophers and others who equally as- 
sumed a primitive matter of the same kind, but made 
things to arise out of it in a different manner. On the 
contrary, in refuting the theory of a derivation of things 
by means of rarefaction and condensation, he believes 
that he has refuted the general theory of a primitive 
matter of definite quality. This is still clearer from the 
passage in the Physics, i. 4.1 ‘Some of them,’ he here 
says, ‘starting from the pre-supposition of a determi- 
nate primitive matter, make things to originate from it 
by means of rarefaction and condensation ; others, like 
Anaximander, Anaxagoras, and Empedocles, maintain 
that opposites are already contained in the One primi- 
tive matter, and are produced from it by means of 
separation.’ Here it is perfectly evident that he con- 
ceives rarefaction and condensation to be as essentially 
connected with the theory of a qualitatively determined 
matter, as separation with that of an original mixture 
of all things, or of a matter without qualitative deter- , 
minateness. Nor can it be otherwise; for in order to 


1 Vide supra, p. 234, 3, 
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ee 4 
arise by separation out of the primitive matter, parti- 


cular matters must either potentially or actually have 
been contained in it; but this would only be possible if 
the primitive matter were itself not a particular matter, 
not merely intermediate between two other particular 
matters: but including them all equally in itself. If 
we further consider that this chapter of the Physics 
is occupied, not with the manner in which things 
originate from elements, but with the number and 
nature of primitive substances themselves,! it seems 
beyond question that Anaximander was opposed to the 
rest of the Ionians, not only from the first point of 
view, but from the second, and that consequently his 
infinite can have been neither one of the four elements, 
which were afterwards admitted, nor an intermediary 
between two of these elements. This probably explains 
why Anaximander is passed over in Metaph. i. 3, and 
also a remark,? which otherwise would have no histori- 
cal point, and’which the Greek commentators? them- 
selves apply to him. ‘Some,’ says Aristatle, ‘seek the 
Infinite, not in any particular element, but in that out 
of which all particular elements arose; because each 
particular substance, conceived as infinite, must exclude 


those substances that are opposed to it.’ 


1 This Haym, loc. cit., denies ; 
but it unquestionably results from 
© 2. sub init. 

2 Phys. iii. 5, 204 b, 22: dard 
ww: obd¢ bv nal Gmrody évdéxerat 
diya: 7 agretpov coma, otre ws Aé- 
your! tives 7) Tapa Ta oroixera, ef oF 
madre yeuveotv, 000 ards. cio yap 
tives, 0& TOUTO Trotodot To Umetpoy, 
GAA’ abt Gépa h BEwp, as ph TaAAa 


This reason, 


pbelpnrat rd rod delpou adrav’. 


Exover yap mpds KAANAa évaytloow, 
olov 6 pév ahp wuxpds, To 8 biwp 
bypdy, Td 5& wip Bcpudy. Gv et Fv 
ev tmeipov epOapto dy Hon TAAAG* 
viv 3 Erepov elvat dacw é ob 
TATA, 

8 Simp. 11 a; Themist. 33 a, 
(230 sq.). 
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indeed, which points to the later theory of the elements, 
can hardly have been so stated by Anaximander. But 
whether Aristotle inferred it, after his manner, from 
some ambiguous utterance, or arrived at it by his own 
conjecture, or whether later authors may, perhaps, have 
interpolated it, the doctrine in support of which it is 
adduced no doubt belongs originally to Anaximander. 
Theophrastus expressly says so! in describing Anaxi- 
mander’s Infinite as One matter without qualitative 
determinateness; and with this Diogenes? and the 
Pseudo-Plutarch,? and among the commentators of 
Aristotle, Porphyry, and probably also Nicolaus of 
Damascus,‘ agree; of these the two first, at any rate, 
appeared to have used a special source. Simplicius 
himself says elsewhere the same thing.® That Anaxi- 
mander’s primitive matter was not a qualitatively 
determined matter is, therefore, certain; the only 
doubt that remains‘is whether he expressly denied to it 
all determination, or'merely abstained from qualifying 
it at all. The latter hypothesis is the more probable of 
the two; it is actually maintained by some of our 
authorities, and appears simpler and, therefore, mere in 
accordance with so ancient a system, than the other 
theory, which constantly presupposes considerations like 
those above cited from Aristotle; it also furnishes the 


1 Ap. Simpl.videsupra, p. 223,1. + Simpl. Phys. 32 a. 

2 ii. 1: packer &pxhv kal oror- ® Phys.111 a: Aéyouoww of rept 
xeloy 7d Haetpov, ov Siopl(wy aépa i) ’Avatiuavdpov [7d kareipoy elya] rd 
BSwp 4 BAAO TH. Tape Th oToixeia ef ov TH GroLXElA 


8 Plac. i. 8, 56: Gpaprdver 3& yewvGouw. 6 a: Adya 8 adrny 
obros wh Adywv th éori Td dareipoy, [Thy apxhv] whre wp kAAo Tov 
aérepoy ahp err } Hdup 2 yh 2) KaAoupevwy oroxelwy, GAN’ Erépay 
tarda tive oduara, tw tow trepov, Also 9 b. 


and so he prefers to be wholly silent on the subject. 
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most reasonable explanation of the fact that Aristotle 
only mentions Anaximander when he is discussing the 
question of the finiteness or infinity of matter, and of 
the production of things from it, and not when he is 
dealing with its elementary composition; for in the 
case we are assuming, no distinct utterance of Anaxi- 
mander would have been known to him on this point, 
as on the two former (not even the negative state- 
ment that the Infinite is not a particular substance), 
I 
therefore believe that Anaximander held simply to this 
proposition: that the Infinite or infinite matter existed 
before particular things. As to the material constitu- 
tion of this primitive substance, he has given us no 


precise information. 


Anaximander further taught that the Infinite is 


eternal and imperishable.! 


In this sense he is said 


to have designated the first principle of all things 
by the expression dpy7.? He conceived motive power 





1 Arist. Phys. ili. 4, 208 b, 10 
(cf. De Cela, ii. 5; supra, p. 242, 
2). The Infinite is without begin- 
ning or end, etc.: 61d, Kafdmep 
Adyouey, ob Tabrys apxy, GAA’ ab'ry 
tay BAdwv elvat Boxe? Kal weprexery 
&ravrakaimdvra cuBepyay, as 
pac boot wh ToLoveL mapa 7d wree- 
pov &AAas airlas, ofoy voty 2) parlor 
kat rod7’ elvat 1d Oeiov' GOdvarov 
yap cal GvdrAcOpov, ds pyaty 5 
*"Avatluavdpos at of wAcioroe Tay 
guotordyeav. The words in spaced 
type are probably taken from Anaxi- 
mander’s work ; only for dvdAeOpor, 
&yipw may have been substituted as 
Hippolytus, Refut. Her. i. 6 [rabrnv 
(Thy apyhy) 8 atdswov eivar od dyhpw 


nal rdvras mepiéxey Tobs kéopous] 
thinks likely. More recently Diog. 
li. 1: 7d wey wépn peraBdarrew, Td 
8é way duerdBanroy elvat, 

? Hippolyt. loc. cit., and Simpl. 
Phys. 32 b, certainly assert this; 
and Teichmitller (Stud. zur Gesch. 
der Beyr. 49 sqq.), who disputesit, 
does violence, as it seems to me, to 


~ the wording of these passages. It 


is another question whether the 
statement is true, and this we can 
searcely ascertain, Like Teich- 
miiller, I cannot regard it as self- 
evident, that he employed the ex- 
pression épxh; and my doubt is 
strengthened by the circumstance 
that a similar remark about Thales 
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to be combined from the beginning with matter ;! or, as 





Aristotle says (loc. cit.), he taught that the Infinite not 





merely contained, but directed all things.2 He thus 
regarded matter, after the manner of the early Hylo- 
zoism, as self-moved and living ; and in consequence of 











this motion he supposed it to produce all things from 
itself. When Aristotle (loc. cit.), therefore, designates 
Anaximander’s Infinite as the Divine essence, he 





describes it correctly,’ though we do not know whether 
Anaximander himself used that expression.‘ : 


(that he called water apx}) I 
can discover neither in Diog. i. 27, 
nor elsewhere ; and consequently I 
cannot credit it. But if Anaxi- 
mander did call his Infinite the épx} 
or the &px} mdévrwy, or designate 
it in any other similar manner, this 
would only be saying that the Infi- 
nite was the beginning of all 
things, which is far enough from 
the Platonie and Aristotelian con- 
cept of the dpy?, the ultimate cause. 

1 Plut. ap. Eus, Pr. Lv. i. 8, 1: 
*Avatiuavdpoy . . . 7d treipov pavat 
Thy wacav aitlay exew THs Tov 
mavtds yevéereds TE Kal Oopas. 
Herm. Irris. c. 4: ’Avat. tot bypod 
mpecBurépay apxhy elvat Aéyer Thy 
disiev kiynow, Kal rabtn To wey 
yevvitcOa: Te BE POciperOar, Hip- 
polyt. Le.: mpds 5& robTy xlynow 
aiBiov evar, év F cuwBalver ylvec@at 
tovs obpavots, Simpl. Phys. 9, p.: 
dretpdv twa plow .... apxhv 


ero, hs thy aldiov xlynow airiay’ 


~ elva: Tis Tov dvrwy- yevécews Ercye. 
Similarly 107 a; 257 b. 

2 The expression s«vBepyav, 
which, in its simplest meaning, 
signifies the guidance of the ship's 
movements by the rudder, here re- 
lates primarily to the movement of 
the celestial system. 


* Roth (Gesch. der Abendl. Phil. 
ii, a, 142) believes that the self- 
dependent moving force attributed 
to the Infinite presupposes an in- 
telligence, a conscious spiritual 
nature, and that the Infinite of 
Anaximander must thus be con- 
ceived as infinite spirit ; but this is 
an entire misapprehension of the 
contemporary modes of thought, 
and is contradicted by Aristotle’s 
well-known assertion (Metaph. i. 
8, 984 b, 15 sq.) that Anaxagoras 
was the first who declared vois to 
be the principle of the world. In 
appealing for want of any other 
evidence to the words of Theo- 
phrastus quoted above (p. 283, 1), 
he has overlooked the fact that 
Anaximander is here compared 
with Anaxagoras‘only in respect of 
‘this definition of the cwpuarikd orot- 
xXeia, Not to mention other inac- 
‘curacies, this does away with the 
discovery, of which Roth (loc. cit.) 
is so proud, that Anaximander's 
doctrine of the &retpoy has more 
theological than physical import- 
ance, and that it is in complete 
harmony with the Egyptian theo- 
logy, as he endeavours to prove. 

4 The text of Simpl. Phys. 107 
a, which is only a paraphrase of 
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We are farther told that he represented particular 
substances as developing themselves from the primitive 
matter by means of separation (éxxpiveoOau, droxpl: 
veoOaz),! and Anaximander himself seems to have used 
this word ;? but what he precisely understood by sepa~ 
ration does not appear. He apparently left this con- 
ception in the same uncertainty as that of the primitive 
matter, and that which floated before his mind was 
merely the general notion of an emergence of the 
several matters distinct from one another, out of the 
original homogeneous mass. We hear, on the other 
hand, that he made the division of heat and cold the 








first result of this separation. From the mixture of 


the passage we have quoted from 
Aristotle, cannot of course be ad- 
duced in support of it. Iam unable 
to give such a decided negative to 
this question as Biisgen does, loc. 
cit., p. 16 sq.; but Anaximander 
certainly could not have named his 
Infinite 7d @ezov in the monotheistic 
sense ; he only called it @etoy, divine. 

1 Arist. Phys. i. 4, vide supra, 
p. 234, 8; Plutarch in Eus, loc. cit. ; 
Simpl. Phys. 6 a: ob GAAotov- 
pévov tod oroixelou thy yéverw 
Towel, GAN anoxpwonévwy Ta évav- 
tlov did Tis dldtov Kwwhoews, And 
similarly ibid. 32 b; 51 b (vide 
supra, pp. 228, 3; 233, 1), where, 
however, Anaximander’s doctrine 
is too much confused with that of 
Anaxagoras, Themist. Phys. 18 a; 
19 a (124, 21; 181, 22.sq.); Philo- 
ponus, Phys. C 2. The incorrect 
statement of Simplicius that Anax- 
imander believedin rarefaction and 
condensation, was no doubt based 
upon the false supposition that his 
primitive matter was intermediate 


between two elements, and that he 
was consequently alluded to by 
Aristotle, De Celo, iii. 5 (vide 
supra, p. 242,1); Phys. i. 4, at the 
beginning (vide supra, p. 234, 3); 
ef. Philoponus, Phys. c. 3. 

2 We gather this partly from 
the use of the word pyci in Arist. 
loc. cit., and also from considering 
the manner in whieh he reduces 
both the cosmogony of Empedocles 
and that of Anaxagoras to the 
concept, éxxpiver@at. Moreover, it 
is impossible to see how Aristotle 
and his successor could have been 
led to attribute the %xpiots to An- 
aximander, unless they had found 
it in his writings. 

® Simpl. Phys. 32 b: tas évay- 
ridrntas . . . exkplvecOal pyow" 
*Avatluavdpos . . . evavtidrntes 5é 
cigt Oepudy, Wuxpdy, Enpdy, dypdv Kal 
ai %AAa. More precisely Plut. (ap. 
Eus. loe. cit.): @yol 5& 7d ee rod 
Gidlov yévipoy Bepyod re Kal yuxpod 
Kara thy yéveow rovde Tod Kéopov 


droxpiOjva, Stob. Eel. i, 500: 
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these two he appears to have derived the fluid element,! 
which, like Thales, he regarded as the immediate 
(though not, like him, as the ultimate) substance of 
the world. On this account, probably, and perhaps 
also in imitation of bis predecessor, he calls water the 


seed of the world.? 





From the fluid universal matter, 








by successive separations, three kinds of*matter_were 





_parted off: the earth, the air, and an orb of fire, which 





surrounds the whole like a spherical crust ;3 this at least 





seems to be the meaning of the. scattered indications 


"A, éx Oepuod nad puxpod wiyuaros 
[elvou roy obpavdy]. That Aristotle, 
as is usually believed, reckoned 
dryness and moisture among the 
primordial oppositions, as well as 
cold and heat, Simplicius does 
not say: he himself gives, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Aristotle, 
this explanation of the ‘ évavriéry- 
Tes,” 

1 Arist. Meteor, ii. 1, 858 b, 6, 
mentions the opinion that the mpa- 
tov bypov at first filled the whole 
space around the world, when it 
was dried up by the sun: 7é péy 
Starulcay mvevpara Kal rpor&s HAlov 
kal ceAnyns acl moreiy, +d 3 Act 
bey OdAarray elyat, and this is 
why the sea also dries up little by 
little, Alex. in A. 1., p. 91 a (Arist. 
Meteor. ed. Idel. i. 268; Theo- 
phrasti Op. ed. Wimmer, iii. fragm. 
39) remarks: radirys ris ddéns 
éyévorto, as iarope? 56 Oedppacros, 
*Avativavipds re rad Atoyévys, Simi- 
larly Plac, iii, 16,1: "A. rhy OdAac- 
ody pnow elvat Tis mpéTys bypactas 
Aclparov, js Td wey TAciov pépos 
dvethpave +d wip, 7d BE droAcipOey 
bia Thy Exxavow peréBarev, This 
is the dypdv of which Hermias (vide 
supra, p. 249, 1) speaks. That in 
respect to this theory Aristotle or 


Theophrastus could have said of 
Anaximander what the work about 
Melissus (vide supra, 232, 2) says 
of him; b8wp pduevos efor rd wav, 
I cannot admit with Kern (@coppd- 
arov wept MeAisoov, Philologus, 
xxvi. 281, cf. Beitr. zur Phil. d. 
Xenoph. 11 sq.); for these ,words 
describe water, not only us that 
out of which the world has arisen, 
but as that of which it eternally 
consists, as its oro:xefov (in the 
sense discussed in p. 2438, 2), and 
this contradicts the most distinct 
declaration of both these philoso- 
phers. Still less can I allow, with 
Rose (Arist. libr. ord. 75), that 
Anaxagoras regarded moisture or 
water only as the matter of all 
things, and that the &re:pov, which 
all our authorities with one accord 
attributed to him, was foisted upon 
him by the nomenclature of a later 
period. 

2 Vide Plutarch, preceding note. 

* Plut. ap. Hus. according to the 
quotation, p. 250, 3: Kal twa é« 
TovTav paayds THaipay mepipivat 
TG wep) Thy viv dép, ds TE Sévdp~ 
parody, hotivos &ropparyelans Kab ets 
tTivas amokAebelons KUKAOUS tiro- 
orto. Tov HAtov Kal thy cedhvny 
ral tobs dorépas, 
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that we find upon the subject. 


ANAXIMANDER, 


The heavenly bodies 





were formed of fire and air; when the ao. circle of 








ioslahaped husks of compressed : air, from the apertures 





of which it streams forth; the stoppage of these aper- 
tures occasions eclipses of the sun and moon, and the 
waxing and waning of the moon are produced in the 


same way.” 


1 On the other hand, I cannot 
agree with Teichmiller (loc. cit, 
pp. 7, 26, 58) that he conceived 
his &meipoy as originally a great 
sphere, and the eternal motion of 
it (supra, p. 248 sq.) as a rotation 
whereby a spherical envelope of 
fire was parted off and spread over 
the surface of the mass. No such 
notion is ascribed to Anaximander 
by any of our authorities ; for the 
opaipa mupés lay, not round the 
&reipov, but around the atmosphere 
of the earth. Indeed, if we say 
that the Infinite comprehends all 
things, or all worlds (pp. 242, 1; 
248, 1), we exclude the presupposi- 
tion that it is itself comprehended 
by the limits of our world. But a 
spherical Infinite is in itself so 
great and so direct a contradiction, 
that only the most unquestionable 
evidence could justify our ascribing 
it to the Milesian philosopher ; 
and, in point of fact, there exists 
no evidence for it at all. 

2 Hippolyt, Refut. i. 6; Plut. 
in Eus. loc. cit.; Plac. ii. 20,13 21, 
1; 25,1 (Galen. Hist. Phil. 15) ; 
Stob. Eel. i. 510, 524, 548; Theo- 
doret, Gr. aff. Cur. iv. 17, p. 58 ; 
Achilles Tatius, Isag. c. 19, p. 188 
sq. All these writers agree in what 
js stated in our text. If, however, 
we attempt any closer definition of 
this conception, we find consider- 


This fire is kept up. by the exhalations 


able divergencies and lacune in 
the accounts. Plutarch, ap. Euseb. 
only says that. the sun and moon 
were formed when the fiery globe 
burst asunder, and became en- 
closed within certain circles. Hip- 
polytus adds that these circles 
have openings in the places when 
we see the stars; the stopping up 
of these occasions eclipses and the 
phases of the moon. According to 
the Placita, Stobeus, Pseudo-Ga- 
len, and Theodoret, Anaximander 
conceived these circles as analogous 
to the wheels of a cart; there were 
openings in the hollow cirele of the 
wheel filled with fire, and through’ 
these openings the fire streamed 
out. Finally, Achilles Tatius says 
that Anaximander thought the 
sun had the form of a wheel, from 
the nave of which the light 
poured in rays (like the spokes) 
spreading out as far as the circum: 
ferenceof thesun. The last theory 
formerly seemed to me to deserve 
the preference. I must, however, 
concede to Teichmiiller (Studien, 
p- 10 sq.), who has carefully ex- 
amined all the texts on this subject, 
that that of Achilles Tatius does 
not look very authentic; and as 
we are further informed (Place. ii. 
16,3 ; Stob. 616) that Anaximander 
made the stars imé tay kivAwy nab 
Tav opaipar, ep’ Gy Exactos BeBnke 
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of the earth; and, again, the heat of the sun assists the 
drying up of the globe and the formation of the 


sky.! 


That the moon and planets shine by their own 


light ? follows necessarily from Anaximander’s theories 


respecting them. 


The movement of the heavenly 


bodies he derived from the currents of air caused 


$é€pecOa, which is confirmed by the 
Tporal Tod ovpavol, attributed to 
him by Aristotle (Meteor. ii. 2, 355, 
a, 21), it now appears to me pro- 
bable that Roth (Gesch. der Abendl. 
Phil. ii. a, 155) has taken the right 
view in interpreting the wheel- 
shared circles filled with fire (Réth 
wrongly says encompassed with 
fire on the outside) as the starry 
spheres; these spheres, in their 
rotation, pour forth fire through an 
aperture, and produce the pheno- 
menon of a fiery body circling round 
the earth. As, however, these rings 
only consist of air, Teichmiiller is 
not wrong (p. 32 sq.) in disputing 
the theory of solid spheres and a 
solid firmament (Roth, loc. cit. ; 
Gruppe, Cosm. Syst. d. Gr. p. 87 
sqq.) as held by Anaximander. 
In agreement with this view, there 
is the statement (Stob. 548; Plac. 
ii, 25,1; Galen, c. 15) that, ac- 
cording to Anaximander, the moon 
is a circle nineteen times as large 
asthe earth; since it is quite pos- 
sible that this philosopher, for 
reasons unknown to us, may have 
considered the circumference of 
the moon’s orbit (which in that 
case would coincide with the moon’s 

here) to be nineteen times the 
size of the earth’s circumference. 
When, however, we learn from the 
same source (Stob. i. 624; Plac. 
20,1; 21, 1; Galen, Hist. Phil. c. 
14, p. 274, 276, 279, K.) that he 
made the suu’s circle twenty-eight 


times as large as the earth, and the 
sun itself (the opening of this circle 
which we behold as the sun’s disc) 
the same size as the earth—this is 
incompatible with the theory that 
the sun’s circle is the sun’s sphere, 
and its size, consequently, that of 
the sun's orbit ; for that the sun’s 
orbit should be only twenty-eight 
times as large as the sun’s disc, is 
a glaring contradiction of ocular 
evidence, which we cannot ascribe 
to Anaximander, Hippolytus, how- 
ever, says (as Teichmiiller, p. 17, 
rightly observes) elvar5& roy KbKAov 
Tov hAlov ExrakaieooimAaglova THs 
ceAhvns, and if we connect with 
this the statement that the moon is 
nineteen times as large as the 
earth, we shall have the sun’s orbit 
518 times the size of the earth’s 
circumference, and consequently. 
513 times that of the sun’s circum- 
ference, which would of course seem 
sufficient to Anaximander. But 
from the nature of our evidence we 
cannot pass certain judgment in 
the matter. 

1 Arist, Meteor. ii.1 (cf. p. 251, 
1); ibid. c. 2, 855 a, 21, where 
Anaximander is not indeed men- 
tioned, but according to Alexan- 
der’s trustworthy statement (Joc. 
eit. and p. 93 b) he is included. 

? What is asserted in the Pla- 
cita, ii. 28, and Stob. i. 556, of the 
moon, is denied by Diog. (ii. 1), but 
(as appears from the passages we 
have quoted) without foundation. 
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by the revolution of the’spheres ;! his theories on their 
position and magnitudes? are as arbitrary as we might 
expect in the childhood of astronomy ; if, however, he 
really taught that the stars were carried round by the 





movement of circles out of which they received the fires 





_by which they shine, he claims an important place in 





the history of astronomy as the author of the theory of 


the spheres. 


The same would apply to his discovery of 


the obliquity of the ecliptic? if this has been rightly 


1 Arist. and Alex., ef. previous 
note and supra, p. 251,1. In what 
way the rotation of the heavens is 
effected, Aristotle does not say, 
but his words in ¢. 2, as also in 
the passage cited p. 251, 1, from 
c. 1, can scarcely bear any other 
construction this: than that the 
heavens are moved by the mvedua- 
ra, an idea which is also found in 
Anaxagoras and elsewhere (Ideler, 
Arist. Meteor. i. 497). Alexander 
. thus (Joc. cit.) explains the words 
of Aristotle, quoted p. 251, 1: 
Sypod yap svros rod wep) tip 
viv rérov, TL mpOTa THS bypdryTos 
ind rod FAfov etarpl(erPar Kad 
yivecdu Ta mvedpard re ef adtov Kal 
tporas hAlov Te kal ceAhyys, Gs 5d 
ras aruldas rabras Kal Tas avabupid- 
ces Kaxelywy Tas TpOTaS ToLOULEVaY, 
20a H tavrys abrois xopyylayiverac 
wept taira tperopévwv. Whether 
the remark that Theophrastus as- 
cribes this view to Anaximander 
and Diogenes, refers to this por- 
tion of Anaximander’s exposition 
is not quitecertain. Teichmiiller’s 
theory, loc. cit. 22 sqq., that Anaxi- 
mander derived the movement of 
the firmament from the turning of 
the dweipov, conceived as spherical, 
on its axis, I cannot admit, for 
the reasons given, p. 252, 1, irre- 


spectively of the testimonies just 
quoted. Norcan I admit, as Teich- 
miiller alleges, that there is any con- 
tradiction in my connecting (p. 249, 
2) the wdyra xuBepvav, ascribed to 
the Infinite, with the movement of 
the heavens, while I here derive 
this movement from the mvedpara. 
When Anaximander says that the 
Infinite by its own movement pro- 
duces that of the universe, this does 
not prevent his describing (cf. 250 
sq.) more particularly the manner 
in which that movement is brought 
about, and seeking accordingly the 
approximate cause for the revolu- 
tion of the starry spheres in the 
currents of the air. 

2 According to Stob. 510, and 
the Plac. ii. 15, 6, he placed the 
sun highest, then the moon, and 
the fixed stars and planets lowest 
(Roper in Philologus, vii. 609, 
wrongly gives an opposite inter- 
pretation). Hippolytus says the 
same, only without mentioning the 
planets. On the size of the sun 
and moon ef. p. 253. The state- 
ments of Eudemus, quoted p. 234, 
2, refer to these theories. 

8 Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii. 8, 31. 
Others, however, ascribe this dis- 
covery to Pythagoras; vide infra, 
Pyth, : 
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ascribed to him. In accordance with the notions of 
antiquity, Anaximander, wé are told, regarded the stars 





as gods, and spoke of an innumerable or infinite 





multitude of heavenly gods.! 





The Earth he supposes to have existed at first in a 
liquid state, and to have been gradually formed by the 
drying up of the moisture by means of the surrounding 
fire; the rest, having become salt and bitter, running 
off into the sea.2_ Its shape he conceives as a cylinder, 
the height of which is a third part of its breadth; we 
inhabit its wpper surface. At rest in the centre of all 
things, its equilibrium is maintained because it is 
equally distant from the extreme limits of the universe.‘ 
The animals also, he thought, originated from primi- 
tive slime, under the influence of the sun’s heat, and as 
the idea of a gradual succession of animal species cor- 











responding with the periods of geological formation was 


1 Cicero, N. D.i. 10, 25 (after 
Philodemus), Anaximandri autem 
opinio est nativos esse Deos, longis 
intervallis orientes, occidentesque 


2 Vide supra, p. 251, 1. 

® Plutarch in Eus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 
2; Plac.iii.10,1; Hippolyt. Refut. 
i.6. Diogenes (ii. 1) makes the 


eosque innumerahiles esse mundos. 
Plac. i. 7, 12: *Avativavdpos robs 
dorépas obpavlous Oeots. Stob. in 
the parallel passage Eel. i. 56: 
*Avatiuavdpos dxephvaro robs aarel- 
pous obpavois Oeots; Ps Galen. Hist. 
Phil. c. 8, p. 251 K: ’Avatiwavipos 
&& trols amelpovs vots (Heeren in 
Stobeus, Joc. cit. rightly substitutes 
oipavods for vos) Beobs elvar; Cyril, 
ec, Jul. i. p. 28 D: “Avatipavipos 
Hedy BiopiCerar elvar rovs dmelpous 
xéopovs, Tert. Adv. Mare. i. 13: 
Anaximander wniversa cerlestia 
(Deos pronuntiavit). How we are 
to understand the infinite number 
of these gods we shall soon more 
:articularly enquire. 


form of the earth spherical instead 
of cylindrical, but this is an error. 
Teichmiiller goes thoroughly into 
the subject, loc, cit. 40 sqq. 

4 Arist. De Celo, ii. 18, 295 b, 
10; Simpl. in h. 1. 287 b, 45 aq. ; 
Schol. 507 b, 20; Diog.ii.1; Hip- 
polyt., loc. cit. The assertion of 
Theo. (Astron. p. 324), taken by 
him from Dercyllides, that Anaxi- 
mander thought the earth moved. 
around the centre of the universe, 
is a misapprehension of what he 
(Anaximander) said as to the sus- 
pension (ap. Simpl. loc. cit.) of the 
earth. Alexander expresses himself 
more cautiously. 
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naturally beyond his reach, he assumed that the land 





animals, including man, had at first been fishes, and 





ane 


| 
| 
| 


afterwards, when they were able to develope themselves 
under their new shape, had come on shore and thrown 
off their scales.1_ He is said to have regarded the soul 

“as of the nature of air,? and we have no reason to think 
this improbable ; what, however, is more certain, is 
that in his theories of the origin of rain, of the winds, 
of thunder and lightning,’ almost everything is re- 
ferred to the influence of air. But these theories have 
little connection with his philosophic doctrine. 

As all things were produced from one primitive 
matter, so must all return to it; for all'things, says our 
philosopher,‘ must’ undergo, according to the order of 
time, penance and punishment for their injustice. The 
separate existence of individual things is, so to speak, a 
wrong, a transgression which they must expiate by their 
destruction. Anaxagoras is said to have applied the 
same principle to the world as a whole, and to have 
admitted, in consequence, that the world would be 
destroyed, but that on account of the perpetual motion 
.of ‘the infinite substance, a new world would be 


1 Vide Plutarch ap. Eus. loc. cit.; of the descent of men from fishes 


Qu. Con. viii. 8, 4; Plac. v. 19. 4; 
also Brandis, i. 140, but especially 
Teichmiiller, Joc. cit. 63 sqq., who 
rightly calls attention to the points 
of contact between this hypothesis 
and the Darwinian theory. But I 
cannot follow him in his statement 
(p: 68) that Anaximander, accord- 


ing to Plutarch, Qu. conv. forbade, 


the eating of fish. Plutarch does 
not seem to me to say that Anaxi- 
mander expressly interdicted fish 
eating, but only that his doctrine 


implied that the use of fish as food 
was unlawful. 

? Theod. Gr. aff. cur. v.18, p.72. 

5 Plutarch, Plac. iii. 3, 1, 7,1; 
Stob. Eel. i 590; Hippolyt. loc. 
cit.; Seneca, Qu. Nat. ii. 18 8q. } 
Achilles Tatius in Arat. 33; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. ii. 79, 191, makes Anaxi- 
mander foretell an earthquake to 
the Spartans, but adds significantly 
‘Si eredimus.’ 

4 In the. ment quoted, p. 
240, 2. niet ateee 
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formed ; so that there would thus be an endless series 
of successive worlds. This matter, however, is open to 
dispute.!. We are repeatedly assured that Anaximander 
spoke of innumerable worlds, but whether he meant by 
this, worlds in juxtaposition, or worlds in succession,— 
and whether, upon the former theory, he thought of a 
number of complete systems, separate from each other, 
or only different parts of one and the same system, are 
questions that are not easily answered.? Cicero says that 
Anaximander regarded the countless worlds as gods. 
This would incline us to the idea of whole systems, like 
the worlds of Democritus. The countless ‘heavens’ of 
which Stobseus speaks (as also the Pseudo-Galen) seem 
to necessitate the same interpretation, since Cyrillus 
substitutes ‘worlds’ for ‘heavens.’ The Placita, how- 
ever, have the word ‘stars,’ and this we must take to 
have been Anaximander’s real meaning. For if he had 
said the innumerable worlds that are supposed to exist 
outside our system are gods, he would not merely have 
stood alone among all the ancient philosophers, but it 
would be difficult to say how he could have arrived at such 
atheorem. For in all periods, and without exception, 
gods have been understood to mean beings that are the 
objects of human adoration: even the gods of Epicurus 
are so, though, on their side, they trouble themselves 
little about men. But these worlds, entirely with- 
drawn from our perceptions and sight, and admitted. 
only on the strength of a speculative hypothesis, are not 


* Vide Schleiermacher, Joc. cit. p. 255, 1. ; 
196 sq.; Krische, Forsch.i. 44 sqq. 8 Cf. Part III. a, 395, second 
* Vide the texts given, supra, edition. 
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capable of inspiring our adoration, and have nothing in 
themselves that could appeal to the feeling of piety ; 
whereas the ancient worship of the stars, deeply rooted. 
as it was in the Hellenic modes of thought, is to be 
met with perpetually, as we know, among the philoso- 
phers. Anaximander’s countless gods must, therefore, 
be the stars. The explanation of his likewise calling 
‘these gods ‘heavens’ may be found in what we have 
gathered about his conception of the stars. That which 
we behold under the form of sun, moon, or stars, is to 
Anaximander only a luminous aperture in a ring which 
is formed of air and filled with fire, and rotates at a 
greater or less distance around the earth. The con- 
centric light-emitting rings which thus surround us, 
and together with the earth form the universe, might 
therefore be properly called heavens, and perhaps they 
might be called worlds ;' but it is likewise possible that 
later writers, adopting the language of their own times, 
may have substituted ‘worlds’ for ‘heavens’ by way 
of explanation or emendation. Besides, Anaximander 
might well speak in this sense of an infinite number 
of heavens, since (in accordance with this theory) he 
must have regarded the fixed stars, not as placed in a 
single sphere,” but each one as the aperture of its own 
ring. For at so early a period as Anaximander’s, it 
ought not to surprise us if that which no man could 
reckon were called infinite in number. , 

1 Simplicius, for example, says ? Such a sphere must have 
(in the passage quoted supra, p.238, been perforated like a sieve, since 
1) of Anaxagoras, to whom nobody each star indicates an opening in 
attributed the theory of several it; and (according to p.-254, 2) it 
systems, that. vows, accordingtohim, would have hidden the sun and 


produced rovs re xécpous Kal rv moon from us. 
Tov bAAwy ptow. 
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pel 


On the other hand, the assertion which ascribes to 
Anaximander an infinity of successive worlds seems to 
be borne out by his system. The correlative of the 
world’s formation is the world’s destruction; if the 
world, as a living being, developed itself at a definite 
epoch out of a given matter, it may easily be supposed 
that it will also be dissolved, like a living being, into 
its constituent elements again. If creative force and 
movement, as essential and original qualities, be 
ascribed to this primitive matter, it is only logical to 
conclude that by virtue of its vitality it will produce 
another world after the destruction of our own; and for 
the same reason it must have produced other worlds 
prior to the earth. Thus we assume an infinite series 
of successive worlds in the past and in the future. 
Plutarch, indeed, expressly says of Anaximander, that 
from the Infinite, as the sole cause of the birth and 
destruction of all things, he considered that the heavens 
and the innumerable worlds arise in endless circulation,} 
and Hippolytus speaks to the same effect.2 ‘The Infi- 
nite of Anaximander,’ he says, ‘eternal and never 
growing old, embraces all the worlds; but these have 
each of them a set time for their arising, their exist- 


1 Ap. Bus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 1: 2 Refut. i. 6: obros apyhy Epn 


(‘Avat{uavipsy pact) rd dreipoy pdvat 
Ty wacoy aitlay exew Ths Tod 
mavrbds yevéreds Te . , . Kal pOopas. 
cE of 8h not robs re odpavods 
Grorexpiocbat Kat KabdAov Tovs &ray- 
tas arelpous dvras Kéopous. ameph- 
varo 8¢ rv pbopay yiver@ai Kal roAd 
mpdrepov thy yéverw ef ameipov 
didvos dyaruxdounevay mdvTwv 
abtay, 


Trav bvrwy pdow Tiwe TOU arelpou, eE 
jis ylvecOau rods obpavods Kat rods ev 
abtois kéopous, rabrny 3 aldiov elvat 
kal dyhpw, hv nal mdévras mepiexev 
rods xécuous. Aéye: 8& xpdvov 
ds apioperyns THs yevérews Kal rhs 
ovatas Kal rHs pOopas. These pro- 
positions seem, by the way, to be 
taken from another source from 
what follows. 


2 
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ence, and their destruction.’! Cicero, too,? makes 
mention of innumerable worlds, which in long periods 
of time arise and perish; and Stobeus attributes to 
Anaximander the theory of the future destruction of 
the world.’ This is also countenanced by the state- 
ment that he believed in a future drying up of the sea,‘ 
for in that case there would be an increasing prepon- 
derance of the fiery element, which must ultimately 
result in the destruction of the earth, and of the system 
of which it forms the centre. The same theory of a 
constant alternation of birth and destruction in the 
universe was held by Heracleitus, who approaches more, 
closely to Anaximander than to any of the ancient 
Tonian physicists, and also most probably by Anaxi- 
menes and Diogenes. We have reason, therefore, to 
suppose that Anaximander also held it; and that he 
already taught the doctrine of a perpetual vicissitude 


between the separation of 


1 In neither of these passages 
can the innumerable worlds be un- 
derstood otherwise than as succes- 
sive worlds. When Hippolytus 
directly connects with his mention 
of the xééuo: the remark that the 
time of their beginning is deter- 
mined, this can only mean that 
these xécpo: have a definite dur.- 
tion, and we must then explain the 
plurality thus: there are many 
worlds, because each world only 
lasts for a time. The connection 
of the two propositions, that the 
&reipov is eternal, and that it em- 
braces all worlds —points to the 
same result. It might embrace all 
coexisting worlds even if it were 
not eternal; but it could only em- 
brace successive worlds, if it out- 


things from the primitive 


lasted them all. With Plutarch, 
the arising or passing away Tod 
mavtds ‘and the dvaxvxAounévw 
mévtav abraoy, sufficiently show that 
successive worlds are intended. 

2 In the passage quoted at 
length, supra, p. 255, 1, where the 
words, longis intervallis orientes 
occidentesque, can only apply to 
worlds of which one arises when the 
other disappears, even supposing 
that Cicero or his authority con- 
fused these worlds with the &reipat 
ovpavol designated as gods by 
Anaximander. 

§ Eel. i. 416. Anaximander 
-« » POaprby Tdy Kécpor. 

4 Theophrastus, and probably 
also Aristotle, supra, p. 151, 1. — 
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matter, and their return to primitive matter; as well as 
an endless series of worlds in succession, which was the 
natural result of that doctrine.! 

Whether he likewise maintained the co-existence of 
an infinite number of systems, or of a plurality of 
systems apart from one another, as the Atomists after- 
wards did, is another question. Simplicius, and ap- 
parently Augustine, assert this of him ;? and some few 
modern writers have agreed with them.? But Augus- 
tine certainly does not speak from his own knowledge, 
and he does not tell us his authority. Nor is Simplicius’ 


1 What Schleiermacher urges 
(loc. cit. 197) against this theory 
does not seem to me conclusive. 
Anaximander, he thinks (according 
to the texts quoted, supra, p. 229, 
2, 3), could not have supposed a 
time in which generation was ar- 
rested, and this must have been the 
case from the commencement of a. 
world’s destruction to the arising 
of a new world. But in the first 
place, the words, va 7 yéveois wh 
émaAciry, do not assert that ‘gene- 
ration may never and in no way 
be arrested, but rather that ‘the 
generation of perpetually new beings 
can never cease.’ It does not cease 
if it is continued in a new world 
instead of the one destroyed; and 
thus it becomes very questionable 
whether we can attribute to Anaxi- 
mander a notion which, strictly 
understcod, would exclude a begin- 
ning as well as an end of the 
world; namely, the notion that on. 
account of the incessant activity of 
the first cause (vide sup. p. 249, 1) 
the world can never cease to exist. 
He might think that he was proving 
this activity all the more conclu- 
‘sively by making it always form a 


new world after the destruction of 
an old one. Rose’s opinion (Arist. 
lib. ord. 76) that the theory of 
an alternative formation and des- 
truction of worlds is a vetustissima 
cogitand: ratione plane aliena has 
been already answered in the text. 
We find this theory in Anaximenes, 
Heracleitus, and Diogenes (to all 
of whom, however, Kose equally 
denies it); and moreover in Empe- 
docles. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 257 b: of wey 
yap arelpous te TAHOE Tovs Kéo- 
pous bro8éuevor, ws of wept ’Avat- 
ipavSpoy rat Aedximmoy Kal AnudKpi~ 
tov Kal torepov of wept *Enixoupoy, 
yivopéevous abrods Kad Pbeipouévous 
brévevto ém dmeipw, dAAwy pev 
Gel yivopevwr KrAdAwy dé POetpouevwr, 
Cf. inf. p. 262,2. Aug, Civ. D. viii. 
2: rerum principia singularum esse 
cnedidit infinita, et innumerabiles 
mundos gignere et quascunque in eis 
oriuntur, eosque mundos modo dis- 
solui modo iterum gigni existimavit, 
quanta quisque aetate sua manere 
poturrit. 

+ Biisgen especially, p. 18 sq. 
of the work mentioned (swpra, p. 
235, 1). 
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quoting from Anaximander’s writings,! and he clearly 


betrays that he is not sure of what he is saying.” 


No 


trustworthy evidence from any other source can be 
cited in favour of this philosopher’s having held such a 


theory,? a theory which his 


! As already observed on p. 237 
$q., and clearly proved by the con- 
tradictiou.s resulting from the com- 
parison of the expressions shown to 
be his, sepra, pp. 232, 1; 241, 6; 
244, 1, 2. 

2 Cf. De Calo, 91 b, 34 (Schol. 
in Ar, 480 a, 85): of 58 Kal rg 
wAHGe ameipous Kégpous, &s ’Avati- 
mavipos wey Bretpov TE peryeber Thy 
apxhv P€uevos, awelpous €& avrov 
[—tiis] 7@ wAHPe Kéopous Tuiely 
30x €¢, Aevaimmos 5& Kai Anudxpi- 
ros amelpous TH TAHGE Tovs Koo pOUS, 
&e. Ibid. 273, b 43: kat xédcpous 
dmelpovs ovTus Kal ExagToy tav 
xécpwy é& adelpov tod Towvrov 
oroixelov trébero, ds SoK Et, 

8 The state of the case in re- 
gard to Cicero and Philodemus has 
already been investigated, pp. 257 ; 
260. 2; where the passages cited 
(p. 259, 1, 2) from Hippolytus and 
Plutarch have also been sufficiently 
considered. Plutarch indeed says 
in the preterite: rovs te odpavods 
aroKexpla@a kat xabdAov Tovs dmay- 
Tas dmelpous bytas Kéopous, but that 
proves nothing; for in the first 
place the xécpo: may have the same 
meaning as obpasol (cf. p. 258), and 
in the next, it might be said of 
successive worlds that an infinite 
number of them had come forth 
from the dmrepov; for they had 
already been innumerable in the 
past. It has also been shown (p. 
257) that Stobeeus, i. 56, proves 
nothing. When Stobeus (i. 496) 
says ’Availuavdpos ’Avatiméevns *Ap- 
xeAaos Zevopdyns Avoyevns Aeviar- 


general system not merely 


tos Anudxpiros ’Emixoupos drelpous 
xéopous ev 7@ arelpp Kate wacav 
wepiaywyhv. Tov & drelpous amopu- 
vopévwy Tos Kéopous *Avatiuaydpos 
7d coy adrots améxew aAAhawy, 
’Entkovpos auoov elvor Td peraty 
tov kéopav SiaoTnwa, his meaning 
no doubt is that Anaximander, like 
Democritus and Epicurus, believed 
in numberless coexistent worlds, 


‘and this likewise holds good of 


Theodoret (Cur. gr.. aff. iv. 18, 
p. 58), who attributes to the same 
philosophers, enumerated in the 
same order as Stobseus, moAdobs 
kal amelpovs xédopous. Theodoret, 
however, is evidently not an in- 
dependent witness, but has been 
drawing upon the text, the words 
of which Stobeus gives more 
completely. The account itself 
also seems here to be very untrust- 
worthy. For little confidence can be 
placed in an author who attributes 
the aetpor xéouo: to Anaximenes, 
Archelaus, and Xenophanes, and 
by the addition of xara aaoav 
repiaywyhy, which is quite inappli- 
cable to the Atomists and Epicure- 
ans, clearly betrays that he is here 
confusing two different theories, 
that which makes innumerable suc- 
cessive worlds to proceed from tha 
mepiarywyat (the circular motion 
spoken of by Plutarch, supra, p. 
259, 1), and that which main- 
tains innumerable contemporaneous 
worlds. What Anaximander really 
said concerning the equul distance 
of the worlds, whether his utterance 
related to the distance in space of 
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Goes not require, but often actually contradicts. We 
might imagine that it necessarily resulted from the 
unlimitedness of matter; but the successors of Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Diogenes, prove 
how little such necessity existed at that early stage of 
thought. None of them find any difficulty in supposing 
our world to be limited, while the matter surround- 
ing it, and not formed into any other worlds, extends 
itself to infinity. The reflection which Schleiermacher 
attributes to our philosopher,' that there must be many 
worlds, in order that death and destruction may rule in 
one, while life and vitality prevail in another, appears 
much too artifical for the time. It is, therefore, 
difficult to see how Anaximander could have been led 
to a theory which is so entirely independent of the 
sensible intuition, the immediate origin of all ancient 
cosmology. Such a theory must, indeed, have been 
peculiarly remote from a philosopher holding so de- 
cidedly, as Anaximander did, that every particular was 
derived from one first principle, and returned to it 
again.? Democritus was quite logical when he made his 
innumerable atoms, which were guided by no uniform 
principle, combine with one another in the most diverse 
parts of infinite space, and so form independent world- 
systems. Anaximander,on the contrary, starting from his 
conception of the One Unlimited which rules all things, 
could only arrive at the theory of a single universe, 
combined by the unity of the force that forms the world. 
the odpavol, or to the distance in ' Loe. cit. p. 200 sq. 


time of the successive worlds, we 2 As Schleiermacher himself 
eannot determine. acknowledges, oc. cit. 197, 200. 
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If we now compare Anaximander’s doctrine, as re~ 
presented in our present enquiry, with what we know of 
the doctrine of Thales, we shall find that it is far richer 
in content, and betokens a higher development of philo- 
sophic thought. I am not indeed inclined to ascribe 
any great significance to the conception which is prin- 
cipally dwelt on by historians as constituting the most 
convenient designation for Anaximander’s principle, 
viz., thé infinity of primitive matter; for the endless 
succession of natural creations, which chiefly determined 
Anaximander in adopting it, might have been attained 
independently of this principle; and the unlimited 
extension of the world in space, which would have ne- 
eessitated it, was not taught, as we have seen, by this 
philosopher. On the other hand, it is an important fact 
that Anaximander should have taken for his point of 
departure, not a determinate substance like Thales, but 
indeterminate and infinite matter; and whatever may 
have led him to such a doctrine, it implies an advance 
on his part beyond merely sensuous observation. Thales 
said nothing about the manner in which things arise 
out of the primitive matter. The ‘separation’ of Anaxi- 
mander is still sufficiently vague, but it is at any rate 
an attempt to form some notion of the process, to reduce 
the multiplicity of phenomena to the most general oppo- 
sitions, and to attain a physical theory of the genesis of 
the world, free from the mythical elements of the an- 
cient theogonic cosmology. The ideas of Anaximander 
on the system of the world, and the origin of living 
beings, not only show reflection, but have exercised 


1 Ag Aristotle observes, vide supra, p. 229, 8. 
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important influence on subsequent philosophy. Finally, 
he admitted a beginning as well as an end of our world, 
and an infinite series of successive worlds. This doc- 
trine evinces remarkable consistency of thought. It is 
besides the first step towards the abandonment of the 
mythical notion of: the origin of the world in.time, and 
through the idea that creative force can ~tever have 
been idle, it prepared the way for the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of the eternity of the world. 

I cannot, however, agree in the opinion that Anaxi- 
mander should be separated from Thales and from his 
successors, and assigned to a special order of develop- 
ment. This opinion has been maintained in modern 
times and on opposite grounds by Schleiermacher ! and 
Ritter: by Schleiermacher, because he sees in Anaxi- 
mander the commencement of speculative natural 
science; by Ritter, because he regards him as the 
founder of the mechanical and more experimental 
physics. With reference to the latter, it has already 
been shown that Anaximander’s theory of nature has as 
little a mechanical character as that of his predecessor 
or immediate successors, and that he especially approxi- 
mates to Heracleitus, the typical dynamist. For the 
same reasons, Schleiermacher is incorrect in asserting 
that, in contrast with Thales and Anaximenes, his ten- 
dency is more towards the particular than the universal ; 
for Anaximander was remarkably strict in upholding 
the unity of animate nature. He admits, indeed, that 

? On Anaximander, loc. cit. p. 177 sq., 202. 

188; Gesch. der Phil. 25, 31 sq. 8 Vide supra, p. 2656, and 


2 Gesch. der Phil. i, 214, 280 Schleiermacher on Anaximander. 
8qq., 345; ef. Gesch. der Jon. Phil. p. 197, who is styled by him the 
- 
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contraries emanate from the primitive substance; but 
this proves nothing, since Anaximenes and Diogenes hold 
the same opinion. Lastly, I must dispute the assertion 
of Ritter! that Anaximander owed nothing to Thales. 
Even supposing that from a material point of view 
he appropriated none of Thales’ ideas, it was formally 
of the highest importance that Thales should first have 
instituted the enquiry concerning the universal principle 
of allthings. We have, however, already seen that Anaxi- 
mander was probably connected with Thales, not only by 
his hylozoism, but by the particular theory of the liquid 
state of the earth in its commencement. If we farther 
consider that he was a fellow citizen and younger con- 
temporary of Thales, and that both philosophers were 
well known and highly esteemed in their native city, it- 
seems unlikely that no impulse should have been received 
by the younger from the elder; and that Anaximander, 
standing midway chronologically between his two com- 
patriots, Thales and Anaximenes, should be isolated 
from them scientifically. The contrary will become 
still more apparent when we see the influence exercised 
by Anaximander over his own immediate successor. 


Ill, ANAXIMENES? 


Tur philosophic theory of Anaximenes is generally de- 
scribed by the proposition that the principle or ground 


philosopher ‘whose whole enquiry know hardly anything, except that 
inclines so decidedly to the side of _he came from Miletas and that his 
unity and the gubordination.of all father’s name was Euristratus 
oppositions.’ (Diog. 1. 3; Simpl. Phys. 6 a). 
1 Gesch, der Phil, i, 214. Later writers represent him as 
2 Of the life of Anaximenes we a disciple (Cic. Acad. ii. 37, 118; 
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of all things is air.! 


That he meant by air somethiug 


different from the element of that name, and distin- 
guished air, the elementary substance, from the atmo- 


spheric air,” cannot be proved, nor is it probable. 


He 


says indeed that air in its pure condition is invisible, 
and that it is only perceptible through the sensations 
of its coldness, warmth, moisture, and motion ;? but this 


Diog. ii. 8; Aug. Civ. D. viii. 2); 
friend (Simpl. loc. ct. De Cwlo, 273 
b, 45; Schol. 514 a, 38); ac- 
quaintance (Kus. Pr. Ev. x. 14, 7) ; 
or successor (Clem. Strom. i. 301 


A. Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. ii. 9, - 


p. 22, Aug. 1. ¢.) of Anaximander. 
Though it is probable, from the 
relation of their. doctrines, that 
there was some connection between 
the two philosophers, these state- 
ments are clearly based, not on his- 
torical tradition, but on a mere 
combination, which, however, has 
more foundation than the strange 
statement (ap. Diog. ii. 3) that he 
was a pupil of Parmenides. Ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, in Diog. 
loc. cit., he was born in the 63rd 
Olympiad (528-524 B.c.), and died 
about the time of the conquest of 
Sardis. If bythe latter is meant 
the conquest by the Ionians under 
Darius in the 70th Olympiad (499 
B.¢.), which is used uowhere else 
as a chronological epoch, Anaxi- 
menes would have died 45-48 years 
after Anaximander; on the other 
hand, in that case, Ol. 63 would 
svem much too late for his birth. 
To obviate this difficulty Hermann 
(Philos, Ion. et. 9, 21) proposes to 
substitute for Ol. 63, Ol. 55 (as 
given® in Euseb. Chron.); and 
Roth (Gesch. ‘der Abendl. Phil. ii. 
a, 242 sq.) Ol. 53. As, however, 
Hippolytus (Refut. i. 7, end) places 
the prime of Anaximenes in Ol. 


58, 1, Diels (Rhein. Mus, xxxi. 27) 
is probably right in his conjecture 
that the passage in Diogenesshould 
be thus transposed: yeyévnra: ev 

. wep thy Sdpdewy GrAwow, 
eredevrnoe 88 TH EinkoaTH tpltn 
dAupmiddt, and that Suidas thence 
derives his statement: yéyovey év 
TH ve ddvumdd: ev tH Bapdewy 
Grdoet bre Kijpos 6 Mépons Kpotvor 
«adetAey. Only, says Diels, Suidas 
or some later interpolator has 
wrongly introduced Eusebius’s date 
év 7H ve dAuumiaddi. The conquest 
of Sardis that Diogenes means is 
the conquest by Cyrus (Ol. 48, 3, 
or 546 B.c.), and the word, yéyovev, 
or yeyévyntat (as is ofteh the case) 
relates not to the biith, but to the 
time of life, the akuh. The work 
of Anaximenes, a small fragment 
of which has been handed down to 
us, was, according to Diogenes, 
written in the Ionic dialect; the 
two insignificant letters to Pytha- 
goras, which we find ‘in Diogenes, 
are of course apocryphal. 

1 Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 5, 
"Avakiwéevns 5& aépa Kal Atoyevns 
mpérepoy datos ral uddwor’ apyny 
Tiéact Tov araAay cwudtwy, and 
all later writers without excep- 
tion. 

2 As is assumed by Ritter, i. 
217, and still more decidedly by 
Brandis, i. 144. 

8 Hippolyt. Refut. her. i. 7: 
‘Avatimévns 5¢ . . . a€pakmespoy py 
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is perfectly applicable to the air around us, and our au- 
thorities evidently so understand it, for they none of 
them ever allude to such a distinction, and the majority 
of their texts expressly designate the primitive matter 
of Anaximenes as one of the four elements, as a 
qualitatively determined body.! On the other hand, 
he ascribed one property to the air, which Anaximander 
had already employed to discriminate primitive being 
from all things derived; he defined it as infinite in 
regard to quantity. This is not only universally 
attested by later writers,? but Anaximenes himself 
implies such an opinion? in saying that the air em- 
braces the whole world; for when the air is conceived 
as not comprehended by the vault of heaven, it is much 
easier to imagine it spread out to infinity than to place 
any definite bound to so volatile a substance. Moreover 


Thy dpxhy elvat, é& ov ta yevdueva definita. N. D. i. 10, 26: Anaxi- 


7a yeyordra Kal ta éodueva ral 
Geods kal Geta ylverbat, 7a Se Acta 
ex tay rovTou droydvwy. 7d he eldos 
rod dépos Towotrov: bray ity Sua- 
Adraros 7, dpe: KOnAov, Snrodaeat 
be rH Wuxype wal re Ocpug nal rH 
vorepp Kal TG kivoupeve. 

1 EK. g. Aristotle, loc. cit, and 
Phys. i. 4; Plut. ap. Eus. Pr, Ev. 
1. 8, 3: ’Avakimevny 8€ daci thy tov 
GAwy apxhv tov adépa eimeiy tad 
rovroy ,civat TH pev yéver wretpov 
tais 88 wept abrdy woidtnot apiope- 
voy, Simpl. Phys. 6 a, u: play pey 
thy broxepévny dbow Kad dmeipdv 
gnaw... ob adporov SE... 

 GAAG dpiopévny, dépa Aéywr abrhy. 
So De Calo, vide infra, p. 270, 3. 

2 Plut. and Hippol., vide the 
two previous notes. Cic. Acad. ii. 
37, 118: Anaximenes infinitum 


aera; sed ea, que ex eo orirentur. 


menes aera deum statuit, ewmque 
gigni (a misapprehension on which 
ef. Krische, 1.55) esseque immensum 
et infinitum et semper in motu; 
Diog. ii. 3: obros dexhy dépa eire 
kal 7d &aretpov; Simplicius, Pays. 5 
b: "Avativevdpoy, nal ’Avatimévny 

. by pev, &reipoy dé TH peyeder Td 
aroixeiov inodepevous; ibid. 6 a, 
vide preceding note; ibid. 105 b, 
yide supra, p. 219, 1; ibid. 278 
b: €v r@ ameipS .. . TH ’Avakime- 
vous kal ’Avatindvdpov, Also Sim- 
plicius, De Calo, vide infra; ibid. 
91 b, 32 (Schol. 480 a, 35): ’Ava- 
Eyévns tov dépa timetpoy dpxhw elvat 
Aéyor, 

5 In the words quoted by Plut. 
Place. i, 3, 6 (Stob. Eel, i. 296): 
ofov 7 Wuxh fH tperépa ahp odca 
ouyxparel nuds, tat Brov Toy Kéopor 
rvedua Kal ahp mepiexer, 
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Aristotle! mentions the theory according to which the 
world is surrounded by the boundless air. This passage, 
it is true, may also apply to Diogenes or Archelaus, 
put Aristotle seems to ascribe the infinity of primitive 
matter to all those who consider the world to be sur-, 
rounded by this matter. We can scarcely doubt there- 
fore that Anaximenes adopted this conception of Anaxi- 
mander. He also agrees with him in the opinion that 
the air is in constant movement, is perpetually changing 
its forms,” and consequently perpetually generating new 
things derived from it ; but what kind of movement this 
is, our authorities do not inform us.3 Lastly, it is said 


1 Phys. iii. 4; vide supra, p. 
219, 2; ibid. c. 6, 206 b, 23: Bawep 
gaol of puarordyo, 7d Fw capa 
rod kéopov, ob 4 ovala % %AAO Tr 
rowvroy, Umeipoy elvat. Cf. also the 
passage quoted on p. 242, 1; De 
Colo, iii. 5. 

2 Plutarch ap. Kus. Pr, Hv.i, 8, 
according to the quotation on p. 268, 
1: yevviicOat 5& wdvra ard tive mbx- 
yveow todrov, Kal médw dpalwow, 
thy ye why Klynow ef algvos an- 
dpxev. Cie. WV. D. i. 10 (note 1). 
Hippolyt. according to the quota- 
tion, . p. 268, 1: xevetoOar dé Kad 
del: ob yap weraBdardcy boa weraBdr- 
Ae, ef wh Kivotro. Simpl. Phys. 
6 a: Kklyow 8 Kal ovros didiov 
moet b hy kal thy weraBoArdy ylve- 
a6a, The reason why he was never- 
theless reproached, Plut. Plac. i. 3, 
7, for recognising no moving cause, 
is well explained by Krische, Forsch. 
54, in reference to Arist. Metaph. i. 
3, 984 a, 16 sqq. 

3 Teichmiiller (Studien, &c. p. 
76 sqq.) thinks, as in regard 
to Anaximander (sup. p. 252, 1), 
that this was a revolving mo- 


tion; that the infinite air was 
supposed to rotate from eternity. 
I cannot acquiesce in this view, if 
only for the reason that not one of 
our authorities recognises such a 
theory. A rotation of the Unlimited 
seems to me in itself so contra- 
dictory a notion that we ought not 
to ascribe it to Anaximenes, except 
on overwhelming evidence; if we 
would represent to ourselves the 
eternal motion of matter, the ana- 
logy of the atmospheric air would 
far more readily support the 
theory of a swinging movement. 
Teichmiiller appeals to Arist. De 
Celo, ii. 18, 295 a, 9: (Bor ef Bia 
vov yh wévet, al cuvmAdey emi Td 
Mécov fepouevn 5d Thy Slynow: radb- 
THY yap Thy aitiay mdyres Aéyourw, 
5b 8H nal thy yi wdvres Boo. Tov 
obpavdy yevvao, emi rd wérov ouv- 
eAdeiv pasty) ; but this passage (even 
apart from what will be observed 
concerning it later on) seems to. 
me of small importance in the 
question; for it does not say 
whether the whirling motion which, 
in the formation of the world car- 
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of him, as of, Anaximander; that he declared his primi- 
‘tive matter to be the divinity ;! whether he expressly 
did so is questionable and improbable, since like his 
predecessor (vide swpra) he reckoned the gods among 
created beings. But in point of fact, the statement is 
not untrue, because, for him also, primitive matter was 
at the same time primitive force, and so far, the creative 
cause of the world.? 

Simplicius says? that Anaximenes made air his first 
principle because of its variable nature, which especially 
fits it to be the substratum of changing phenomena. 
According to the utterances of Anaximenes himself,‘ he 
seems to have been led to this theory chiefly by the 
analogy of the world with a living being. It appeared 
to him (in agreement with the ancient opinion, founded 
on the evidence of the senses) that in men and animals 
the expiration and inspiration of the air is the cause of 
life, and of the cohesion of the body; for when the 
breathing ceases or is hindered, life becomes extinct, 


ried the terrestrial substances into 2 Roth ( Gesch. der Abendl. Phil. 


the centre, existed before these 
substances; and this by no means 
necessarily follows. Democritus, 
for instance, does not conceive the 
atoms as originally whirling ; that 
movement arises only at certain 
points from the percussion of the 
atoms. 

1 Cicero, N. D. loc. cit.; Stob. 
Ecl. i. 56: ’Avag. tov dépa (Gedy 
arephvaro); Lactantius, Inst. i. 5, 
p.18: Bip. Cleanthes et Anaximenes 
aethera dicunt esse summum Deum. 
Here, however, «ther is used in 
the modern sense, Tert. contr. Marc. 
i. 18, Amaximenes aerum (Deum 
pronuntiavit). 


ii. a, 250 sqq.) opposes Anaximenes 
to Xenophanes, and says that he 
started from the concept of spirit 
as the primitivedivinity. He calls 
him accordingly the first spiritual- 
ist. But this gives u very false 
notion of the import. of his prin- 
ciple, and the way in which -he 
arrived at it. 

8 De Calo, 273 b, 45; Schol. 
in Arist. 514 a, 33: Avatluervns BE 
éraipos *Avatmudvdpou wal modirns 
&reipov pey nal ards bméGero Thy 
apxhy, ov phy ert ddpioroy, & dépa yap 
eheyev elvat, oiduevos dpneiv To TOD 
&épos ebaArolwropy mpos peraBorhy. 

+ Vide supra, p. 268, 3. 
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the body decomposes and perishes. It was natural for 
Anaximenes to suppose that such might also be the 
case with the world. For the’ belief that the world was 
animate was very ancient, and had already been intro- 
duced into physics by his predecessors. So in the 
manifold and important effects of the air, which are 
patent to observation, he readily-found proof that it is 
the air which moves and produces all things. But 
philosophy had not yet attained to the discrimination 
of motive cause from matter. The above announcement, 
therefore, was equivalent to saying that the air is the 
primitive matter; and this theory was likewise sup- 
ported ky common observation, and. by a conjecture 
which might easily occur to the mind. Rain, hail, and 
snow, on the one hand, and fiery phenomena on the 
other, may equally be regarded as products of the air. 
Thus the idea might easily arise that the air must be 
the matter out of which all the other bodies are formed, 
some of them tending upwards, and others downwards ; 
and this opinion might likewise be based on the appa- 
rently unlimited diffusion of the air in space, especially 
as Anaximander had declared the infinite to be the 
primitive substance. : 

All things then, says Anaximenes, spring from the 


air by rarefaction or b ation.! These processes 


1 Aristotle (Phys. i. 4, sub init: 
De Calo, iii. 5, sub init, vide supra, 
p. 248, 1) aseribes this theory to a 
whole class of natural philosophers. 
It was so peculiar to Anaximenes 
that Theophrastus assigns it to him 
alone (perhaps, however, he means 
alone among the earliest philoso- 
phers), vide supra, p. 224, 2. For 


further testimony, ef. Plut. De Pr. 
frig. 7, 8, supra, p. 272, 2; Plut. 
ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 3, supra, 


‘p. 269, 2: Hippolyt. Refut. i. 7; 


Hermias, /rris. c. 3; Simpl. Phys. 
6 a; 82 a. The expressions by 
which rarefaction and condensation 
are designated are various. Aris- 
totle says pdvwors and méxvwots ; in- 
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he seems to have regarded as resulting from the move- 
ment of the air.! Rarefaction he makes synonymous 
with heating, and condensation with cooling.? The 
stages through which matter has to pass in the course 
of these transformations he describes somewhat un- 
methodically. By rarefaction air changes into fire; 
by condensation it becomes wind, then clouds, then 


water, then: earth, lastly stones. 
bodies compound bodies are then formed.’ 


stead of pdvwors, Plutarch and 
Simplicius have dpalwais, a&paiov- 
oOo; Hermias has dpaotpevos kat 
diaxeduevos; Hippolytus, dray eis 
7d apadrepoy d:axv07. According 
to Plutarch, De Pr. Frig. (cf. Simpl. 
Phys. 44 b), Anaximenes him- 
self seems to have spoken of con- 
centration, of relaxation, extension 
or loosening. ‘The Anaximandrian 
doctrine of separation is only at- 
tributed to him in Mérbeke’s re- 
translation (Ald. 46 a, m) of 
Simplicius; De Celo, 91 b, 43; 
(Schol. 480 a, 44): the genuine 
text has instead of 8 éf évds mdyra 
yiverOar Aéyouss Kar’ ebOciay (so 
that the transmutation of matters 
only follows one direction, and does 
not go on ina circle, as with Hera- 
cleitus) : &s’Avatipavdpos Kal’ Avat- 
qmevns. In Phys. 44 a, rarefaction 
‘and condensation are explained by 
Simplicius in his own name, as ovy- 
kpiots and didxpiors. 

1 Vide supra, p. 269, 2. cf. p. 270. 

2 Plut. Pr. Frig. 7, 3, p. 947: 
% Kadwep ’Avatimevns 5 madauids 
Pero, phre To puxphy ev obolg unre 
7d Oeppov aarodelrwper, GAA 7aOy 
xowa THs Ans eavywdpeva ais 
peraBodais 7d yap cumredAAdyevoy 
abris Kal mukvotpevov Wuxodv elvat 
not, Td BE apardy Kal 7d xadapby 


From these simple 
The texts 


(otrw mws dvoudoas Kal TG phuate) 
Gepudy. In support of this, as is 
furtherobserved, Anaximenes urged 
that the air which is breathed out 
with the open mouth is warm, and 
that which is ejected in closing 
the lips is cold; the explanation 
given by Aristotle being that the 
one is the air inside the mouth, and 
the other the air outside it, Hippol. 
loc. cit. (p. 267, 3, and note 3, infra). 
According to Porphyry, ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 41 a, Ald. Anaximenes re- 
garded the moist and the dry as 
fundamental contraries ; this state- 
ment is, however, open to suspicion; 
the more so, because Simplicius 
bases it upon a hexameter, which 
he says emanated from Anaximenes, 
but which is elsewhere ascribed to 
Xenophanes (vide infra, chapter on 
Xenophanes), and which cannot 
have been taken from the prose 
of Anaximenes. Most likely, as 
Brandis thinks (Schol. 388 b, 31, 
loc. cit.), Zevopdyny should be sub- 
stituted for ’Avatimevny, 

3 Simpl. Phys. 32 a; and pre- 
viously in the same terms, p. 6 
a: "Avagiméyvns dpaotmevoy pty 
tov dépa mip yivecbal gna, mukvov- 
pevov Gé tivenoy, elra vemos, elra ert 
MGddov B5wp, «Tra viv, era AlGous, 
7a BE HAAG ex Tobrwy, Hippol. 
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therefore which suppose Anaximenes to have fixed the 
number of the elements at four,! are to be considered 


inexact as to this point. 


In the formation of the world, the condensation of 
the air first produced_the earth,? which Anaximenes 





conceived as broad and flat, like the slab of a table, and 


for that reason, supported 


after the passage quoted p. 267, 3: 
mukvotpevoy yap Kal &paodpevov Sid- 
gopov galvecdars Brav yap eis Td 
dpadrepov SiaxvbG mip ylverdau, 
péows 8t énady cis dépa wuxvotpevoy 
e dépos védos amoreAcoOy Kara Thy 
méAnoty, instead of which, perhaps, 
we should read: péows 5¢ mdAuy eis 
dépa, muxy. é dép, ved. aroredeta bat 
k, Tt. wiAnow—as Roper (Philol. vii. 
610), and Duncker (in his edition) 
contend—perhaps, however, avé- 
pous may be concealed in the 
néows, and the following words 
should be otherwise amended: ért 
5E pGAAov Hap, emt mAcioy aux- 
vabévra viv, kad eis Td pdAworae TuK- 
verarov AlOous. bore Ta Kupidbrato, 
Ths yeveoews evayria elvar Cepudy re 
kaluxpdy . . . . dveuous dt yerva- 
cba, bray exmemuxvopevus 6 ahp 
Apawbels pépyrat (which no doubt 
means, when the condensed air 
spreads itself out anew; unless 
we should substitute for dpamGels, 
Gp0els, carried up aloft, which, in 
spite of the greater weight of the 
condensed air, would be quite as 
possible in itself as the presence 
(p. 274, 2) of earth-like bodies in 
the heavens), suveAOdvra 8 kal ert 
mwAcioy maxvbéevta vépn yevvacbat 
[vevrév, or, suveA@dyros Kad él 
Tcioy maxvbévros v. yervac Oat], cad 
obrws eis Bdwp weTaBdAAew, 

Cie. dead. ii. 37, 118: gigni 
autem terram aquam ignem tum ex 
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‘294 b, 18; 


by the air. He ascribed 


his omnia. Hermias loc. cit.; Ne- 
mes. Nat. Hom. ¢. 5, p. 74, has the 
same, but less precisely. 

2 Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 
8: miAovgevou 8& Tot dépos tpwTHY 
yeyevijcba Adyar thy yiv. The 
same follows from the theory that 
the stars first arose out of the va- 
pours of the earth. Howthe earth 
came first to be formed, and took 
its place in the centre of the uni- 
verse, is not explained. The words 
miAouuévou Tod &épos in Plutarch 
admit of the notion that in the 
condensation of the air the densest 
parts sank downwards. Instead 
of this, Teichmiiller (Joc. cit. p. 83) 
prefers to account for it by the 
theory of the whirling motion (of 
which we have spoken supra, p. 
269, 3); but the passage from Aris- 
totle, De Celo, ii. 18, there quoted, 
does not seem to me to justify 
this course; for the word mdvres in 
this passage cannot be so strained 
as to include every individual phi- 
losopher who ever constructed a 
cosmogony. For example, Plato 
(Tim. 40 B) knows nothing of the 
Slvnois. Weracleitus never men- 
tions it, and the Pythagoreans did 
not place the earth in the centre 
of the universe, 

8 Aristotle, De Celo, ii. 13, 
Plutarch ap. Fis. 
loc. cit.; Plac. iii. 10, 3, where 
Ideler, without any reason, would 
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the same form to the sun and stars, which he likewise 
thought were floating in the air;! in regard to their 
origin, he supposed that the increasing rarefaction of 
the vapours ascending from the earth produced fire ; 
and that this fire, pressed together by the force of the 
rotation of the heavens, formed the stars, to which 


a terrestrial nucleus was therefore ascribed.? 


He is 


said to have been the first to discover that the moon 
takes her light from the sun, and the reason of lunar 


substitute "Avatayépas for *Avatt- 
wévns, Hippol. loc. cit. 

1 Hippol. loc. cit.: thy 5& yijy, 
mAarelay evar em” d€pos dxoumerny 
Spolws St ad HAroy nad ceAHvynv kal 
Ta BAA. torpa, TdvTa yap Tupiva 
ivra eroxetoba TE Gépt bid wAGTOS. 
The flatness of the sun is also 
spoken of by Stobeus, i. 524; 
Plac. ii. 22, 1 (Avat. waarby ws 
wéradoy Tov HAtovy). Of the stars, 
on the contrary, the same authori- 
ties (Hcl. i. 510; Plac. ii. 14) say 
that Anaximenes made them 7jAwy 
Sleny xararennyévar TH KpvoTaA- 
AoetSet; and in accordance with 
this, Galen (Hist. Phil. 12) says: 
"Avak. thy twepipopay Thy ebwrdrny 
yntvnv elven (Plac. ii, 11,1). Our 
text has instead: Thy mepipopay 
thy wrdarw tis ys elvat toy 
ovpardy ; but the pseudo-Galen here 
seems to give the original reading. 
It is possible then that Anaximenes, 
as Teichmiiller (doc. cit. 86 sqq.) 
supposes, made only the sun, moon 
and planets float in the air, and 
considered the fixed stars as fas- 
tened into the crystalline vault of 
heaven, in whatever way he may 
have explained the origin of this 
latter (Teichmiiller thinks that like 
Empedocles, Plac. ii. 11, 1,he sup- 


posed it to be formed of air liqui- 
fied by the action of fire). But in 
that case Hippolytus must have 
expressed himself very inaccu- 
rately. 

2 Hippol. loc. cit.: yeyovévas 8& 
7a torpa ex vhs bia 7d Thy ixpdda 
éxtabrys avloracOa, hs dparoupéevns 


7d mip ylyecOat, ex 5& Tod mupds 


werewpiCouevou rods aorepas cuv- 
torac@at. elvor dt kal yeddes pices 
ev 7a Téty TaY BaTépwy cLU_EpO- 
pévas éexelyois (or, according to Stob. 
1,510: muplyny pey thy pbow tov 
aotépwy, meptéxev 8 tTiva Kal yebdn 
cdwara cupmepipepdueva rovrois 
adpara). Plat. ap. Eus. loc. cit.: 
coy HAtov Kal Thy ceAnvny kab Te 
Aowre Kotpa Thy apyhy Tis yeverews 
exe ex vis. amodpatvera: your roy 
HAwov yiv, 5a 38 rhy dketay ivnow 
kal uaa’ ikaves Oeppordrny kivnow 
(perhaps Oepuédrnra should ba 
read here without klynow) AaBeiy. 
Theodoret asserts (Gr. aff. cur, 
iv. 23, p. 59) that Anaximenes 
held that the stars consisted of 
pure fire. This assertion, which 
was probably taken from the com- 
mencement of the notice preserved 
by Stobzeus, must be judged of in 
the light of the foregoing texts. 
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The stars, he thought, moved, not from 


the zenith towards the nadir, but laterally round the 
earth, and the sun at night disappeared behind 


the northern mountains ;? 


1 Eudemus ap. Theo. (Dercyl- 
lides), Astrom. p. 324 Mart. 

2 Hippol. /oc. cit.: od xiwetcba 
de brd yay 1% Rotpa Aéya Kalas 
repo tresrhpacw, GAAG meph viv, 
gorepel mepl Thy Tmerépay Keadhy 
orpéderat Td miAtov, npUmrecOal Te 
Toy HAtoy odx bwd viv vyevduevor, 
GAN émd tev Tis yrs Syndrotdowy 
MepGv oxenduevoy, wat Bid Thy wAclo- 
va huey abrov yevouerny ardoracty. 
Stob. i. 510: odx% b7d Thy viv 88, 
GAAG wep) adrhy orpépecbar Tobs 
aorépas. According to these tes- 
timonies (that of Hippolytus espe- 
cially, seems to come from a trust- 
worthy source), we should include 
Anaximenes among those of whom 
Aristotle says in Meteor. ii. 1, 354 
a, 28: 7d moAAods weicOFvar Tov 
apxatwr perewpordywy Toy HALoy ph 
péperbat bad viv, GAG wept Thy viv 
kal roy rémov rovToy, aparlfer bar 5é 
kal moveiy vdara Sid 7d dnAdy elvas 
mpds ipkrov Thy yiv. Anaximenes 
is the only philosopher, so far as 
we know, who had recourse to the 
mountains of the north, for the 
explanation of the sun’s nightly 
disappearance, and there is besides 
so great a similarity between the 
words of Hippolytus concerning 
him, and those of Aristotle concern- 
ing the ancient meteorologists, that 
we may even conjecture with some 
probability that Aristotle is here 
thinking specially of Anaximenes. 
Teichmiller thinks (oc. cit. p. 96) 
that the words, dpxaio: perewpo- 
Adyot, do not relate to physical 
theories, but like the apxaio: nat 
BiarplBovres wep) Tas Ocoduylas, at 


the circular form of their 


the beginning of the chapter, to 
mythical ideas about the ocean, on 
which Helios fares back during the 
night from west to east. This in- 
terpretation cannot be based upon 
the context, for there is no connec- 
tion between the two passages, 
which are besides widely separated 
from each other, The mode of ex- 
pression also is decidedly against 
such a view. Aristotle always 
calls the representatives of mythi- 
eal and half-mythical cosmologies 
theologians; by merewpodoyla, on 
the other hand (uerewpoAdyos is 
never used by him except in this 
passage), he understands (Meteor. i. 
1 sub init.) a specitie branch of 
natural science (uépos THs weOddou 
vadrns), aud inthis, as he expressly 
remarks (Joc. cit.), he agrees with 
the ordinary use of the words; me- 
teorology, meteorosophy, and the 
like, being common expressions to 
designate natural philosophers. Cf. 
for example, Aristophanes, Nub. 
228; Xen. Symp. 6, 6; Plato, 
Apol. 18 B, 28 D; Prot. 315 C. 
We know that Anaxagoras, Dioge- 
nes and Democritus also made the 
sun go laterally round the earth 
(infra, vol. ii). Now it might 
seem that if Anaximenes conceived 
the segment of the circle which the 
sun describes between his rising 
and setting above the horizon, to 
be continued and completed into a 
whole circle, he must necessarily 
have supposed it to be carried be- 
neath the earth. But even if this 
circle cut the plane of our horizon, 
it would not therefore be carried 
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orbits he attributed to the resistance of the air.! In 
the stars no doubt we must look for the created gods of 


under the earth, that is, under the 
base of the cylinder on the upper 
side of which we live (cf. p. 273, 3); 
it would form a ring passing round 
this cylinder, obliquely indeed, but 
still laterally ; it would go not é7d 
viv, but wep) yiv. As Anaximenes 
made this circle dip at a certain 
distance from the northern edge of 
the earth’s habitable surface, which 
edge, according to his geographical 
ideas, would not be very far from 
the northern shore of the Black 
Sea, he might well believe that 
without some elevation of the earth 
at this, its northern verge, the sun 
would not entirely disappear from 
us, and that in spite of such eleva- 
tion, some of its light would pene- 
trate to us even at night, if it 
were not diminished (according to 
. the opinion of Hippolytus) by the 
great distance. But I by no means 
exclude the possibility that, ac- 
cording to Anaximenes, the sun 
and stars (of the stars, indeed, he 
expressly says this) and by infer- 
ence the planets (if he supposed 
the fixed stars to be fastened into 
the firmament, vide p. 274, 1) may 
have descended at their setting, 
either not. at all, or very little be- 
low the surface of the horizon. As 
he imagined them to be flat like 
leaves (vide p. 274, 1) and, therefore, 
borne along by the air, he might 
easily suppose that when they 
reached the horizon, the resistance 
of the air would hinder their far- 
ther sinking (vide the following 
note). What has now been said 
will, I hope, serve to showthe true 
value of Réth’s strictures (Gesch. 
der ahendl, Phil. 258) on those who 
cannot see that a lateral motion of 


the stars is absolutely impossible 
with Anaximenes. Teichmiiller 
(loc. cit.) admits that he held a 
lateral rotation of the sun around 
the earth, a rotation in which the 
axis of its orbit stands obliquely 
to the horizon. Only he thinks 
that after its setting it does nct 
move close round the earth, or 
upon the earth behind the high 
northern mountains (p. 103)—a 
notion which, so far as I know, no 
one has hitherto ascribed to Anaxi- 
menes. In the Plac. ii. 16, 4, and 
therefore, also in Pseudo-Galen, t. 
12, we read, instead of the words 
quoted above from Stob. i. 510: 
*Avakipéyns, duoiws txd (Galen, 
manifestly erroneously, reads éz}) 
Thy viv nol wept abrhy orpéperdar 
tous aorépas. Teichmiiller con- 
cludes from this passage (p. 98) 
that the motion of the sun (of the 
heavenly bodies) is the same above 
and beneath the earth, that the 
circular movement of the firma- 
ment has the same radius above 
and below. But ep) does not 
mean above, and whatever kind of 
motion it might in itself characte- 
rise, as contrasted with td (this 
we have already seen in the passa- 
ges from Aristotle, Hippolytus and 
Stobzeus), it can only be used for a 
cireular lateral movement. In the 
Placita, it seems to me we have 
simply an unskilful correction, oc- 
casioned perhaps by some mutila- 
tion or corruption of the true text, 
and authenticated by the other 
writers. 

1 Stobeeus, i. 524, says: “Avafi- 
pévns mipwov imdpxew tov Hrsov 
arephvaro, trd menuxveopevov S& 
dépos kal avtirbrov efwlovpeva Ta 
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whom Anaximenes, as well 
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as Anaximander, is said to 


have spoken ;' but the same doubt arises in his case as 
in Anaximander’s, viz., whether the infinitely many 
worlds ascribed to him? relate to the stars or’ to an in- 
finite series of sticcessive systems.? However this may 
be, we are justified by the testimonies of Stobeus* and 


korpa Tas Tpowas ToeicOa. Simi- 
larly Place. ti.'23, 1: °A. bmd werv- 
kvaevov aépos Kal dyrirtrov 
eEwheioOar ra Korpa. In both au- 
thors this stands under the heading 
wept tpoway HAlov (in Stobeus, 
wept obolas jAlov . . . Kal Tpordy, 
&c.), and they probably, therefore, 
meant, what are usually called the 
two solstices, which Anaximenes 
might have explained in this man- 
ner consistently with his notion of 
the sun. Itis noticeable, however, 
that they both speak of the dis- 
placement (Stobeus says also rpo- 
mat) of the &erpa, to which rpomal 
in this sense are not elsewhere at- 
tribured. It is, therefore, probable 
that the proposition ascribed by 
these writers to Anaximenes had 
originally another meaning, and 
signified that the stars were forced 
hy the resistance of the wind from 
the direction of their course. The 
expression employed does not hin- 
der this interpretation. Aristotle 
himself speaks (De Celo, ii. 14, 
296 b, 4) of tpowal Tay korpwr; 
Meteor. ii. 1, 353 b, 8, of tpowad 
Hatov kal oeAhvns; and ibid. 355 a, 
25, of tporal rot obdpavod; and 
Anaxagoras, who is so often allied 
with Anaximenes in his astrono- 
mical theories, taught, according 
to Hippol. i. 8, line 87: rpowas 5¢ 
moreiobar Kal HAtoy Kal oceAhvnv 
amwboupévous ind Tod dépos. weAhunY 
3& woAAdKis TpéweoGar did Td Bh 
dvvac0at Kpareiy rot Puxpod. Tpowh 


seems to designate every change in 
the orbit of the heavenly bodies, 
which altered the previous direc- 
tion of their course. Thus the 
proposition of Anaximenes quoted 
above must have been intended to 
explain, not the sun’s deviation at 
the solstices, but the circular orbit 
of the heavenly bodies—those, at 
least, which are not fixed in the 
firmament. At the same time, 
however, it may be that he wishes 
to explain why their orbits are con- 
tinued without descending, or in 
descending very little, beneath the 
plane of our horizon, vide previous 
note. By tpoma) he would mean in 
that case the inflexion in the curves 
described by them. 

1 Hippol. vide sepra, p. 267, 3; 
Aug. Civ. D. viii. 2: omnes rerum 
causas infinito aéri dedit: nec deos 
negavit aut tacuit: non tamen ab 
ipsis aérem factum, sed ipsos ex 
aére factos credidit; and after 
him, Sidon. Apoll. xv. 87; cf. 
Krische, Forsch. 55 sq. 

2 Stob, Hel. i. 496; Theod. Gr. 
aff. cur. iv. 15, p. 58. 

8’ That he did not assume a 
plurality of co-existent systems, is 
expressly stated by Simplicius, vide 
p- 278, 1. ; 

+ Loc. cit. 416: "Avatluavipos, 
’Avatimévns, ’Avatarydpas, Apxedaos, 
Atoyévns, Aedxinros pSaproy Ty 
Kéopor, kat af Srwixol pOaproy rdv 
xéouov, kat’ éxmipwow 8€. The 
destruction of the world by fire is 
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Simplicius,' which mutually support and complete one 
another, in attributing to him the doctrine of an alter- 
nate construction and destruction of the world. 

The hypotheses concerning the origin of rain, snow, 
hail, lightning, the rainbow,? and earthquakes,’ which 
are ascribed to Anaximenes, sometimes on good au- 
thority, are for us of secondary importance; and his 
theory of the nature of the soul,‘ based chiefly upon 
the ordinary popular opinion, he himself does not seem 
to have further developed. 2 

a This survey of the doctrines attributed to Anaxi- 
menes may now enable us to determine the ques- 
tion already raised : did Anaximenes owe nothing to 
Anaximander except in some minor points of his en- 
quiry?> It seems to me that his philosophy taken as 
a whole clearly betrays the influence of his predeces- 
sor. For Anaximander had in all probability already 
expressly_asserted not only the infinity, but the ani- 
mate nature and perpetual motion of primitive matter. 
Anaximenes reiterates -these theories, and, by virtue 
of them, seems to reach his conclusion that air is the 
primitive matter. It-is true that he returns from the 


here ascribed, not to Anaximander, Floril. Ed. Mein. iv. 151). Theo 
&c., but only to the Stoics; though in drat. v. 940. 


it is not improbable that Anaxi- 
mander also held it. Vide supra, 
p. 260. 

1 Phys. 257 b, : Boor ded pév 
gacw elven néopov, od why Tov abroy 
Gel, GAAQ BAAOTE BAAOV yivdpevoy 
Kard tivas xpévev wepiddous, as 
*"Avakimevyns Te kal ‘HpdkAeros Kat 
Atoyévys, 

2 Hippol. loc. cit.; Placita, iii. 
4, 1, 5, 10; Stob. i. 590; Joh. 
Damase. Parall. s. i. 3, 1 (Stob. 


8 Arist. Meteor. 11. 7, 865 a, 17 
b, 6; Place, iti. 15, 8; Sen. Qu. Nat. 
vi. 10; cf. Ideler, Arist. Meteorol. 
i. 585 sq. Perhaps in this also 
Anaximenes follows Anaximander, 
vide supra, p. 256, 3. 

‘In the fragment discussed 
p. 268, 8, and p. 270, from which 
doubtless the short statement in 
Stob. Hel. i. 796, and Theodoret, 
Gr. aff. cur. v. 18, is taken. 

5 Ritter, i, 214. 
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indeterminate conception of infinite substance to a 
determinate substance, and that he represents things as 
arising out of this not by separation, but by rarefaction 
and condensation. But at the same time he is evidently | 
concerned to maintain what Anaxagoras had held about 
the primitive substance ; and thus his principle may 
be described as the combination of the two previous 
principles. With Thales, he accepts the qualitative 
determinateness of primitive matter; with Anaximander 
he expressly asserts its infinity and animation. For 
the rest he inclines chiefly to Anaximander. Even if 
we cannot with justice ascribe to him the doctrine of 
the destruction of the world, and of innumerable worlds 
in succession, we can still see his dependence on his 
predecessor! in his ideas concerning the primitive 
opposition of heat and cold, the form of the earth and 
stars, on ‘atmospheric phenomena, in what he says of the 
 stars_as_the created gods, perhaps also in the opinion 
that the soul is like air in its nature. Yet this depen- 
dence is not so great, nor his own original achievement 
so insignificant that we should be justified in refusing 
to recognise any kind of philosophic progress in his 
doctrine.? For Anaximander’s notion of infinite matter 
is too indeterminate to explain particular substances, 
and the ‘ separation’ by which he accounts for all pro- 
duction of the derived from the original, is open to the 
same charge. The determinate substances, according 
to him, are not as such contained in the primitive sub- 





' Strimpell, therefore, in doctrines, as with the chronology. 
placing Anaximenes before Anaxi- 2 Haym., Allg. Enc. Sect. iii. vol. 
mander, is as little in accordance xxiv. 27. 
with the internal relation of their 
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stance: separation is therefore only another expression 

» for the Becoming of the particular. Anaximenes at- 

' tempted to fain a more definite idea of the physical pro- 
cess, by which things are evolved from primitive matter ; 
and to that end, he sought the primitive matter itself 
in a determinate body, qualified to be the substratum of 
that process. Such an attempt was certainly of great 
importance; and, considering the state of enquiry at 
that period, marked real progress’\.On this account, 
the latter Ionian physicists especially followed Anaxi- 
menes ; to such an extent indeed, that Aristotle at- 
tributes the doctrine of rarefaction and condensation 
to all those who take a determinate substance for their 
principle ;' and a century after Anaximenes, Diogenes 
of Apollonia and Archelaus again set up his theory of 
primitive matter. 


one 
V a 


IV. THE LATER ADHERENTS OF THE IONIC SCHOOL. 
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. 


Arter Anaximenes, there is a lacwna in our knowledge 
of the Ionic school. If we consulted only the chronology, 
this lacwna would be filled by Heracleitus; but the 
peculiar nature of his philosophy separates him from 
the earlier Ionians. Meanwhile the theories of the 
Milesian physicists must have been propagated during 
this period, and even have given occasion to farther 
definitions. This is clear from the subsequent appear- 
ance of similar doctrines, about which, however, our 


' Vide supra, p. 243, 1. 
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information is for the most part very scanty. 
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The 


philosophers whom we have to mention in this connec- ‘ 
tion are chiefly allied with Anaximenes; they make 
either the air itself, or a body of the nature of air, their 


primitive matter. 


But the doctrine of Thales likewise 


found adherents; for example, Hippo,'a physicist of the 
time of Pericles,? whose country is uncertain,’ and his 


personal history unknown.* 


1 Cf. Schleiermacher, Werke, 
Abtheilung, iii. 405-410; Bergk, 
Reliquie Comed. ‘Att. 164, 185; 
Backhuizen Van den Brink, Varie 
lectiones ex historia philosophie an- 
tique (Leyden, 1842), 36-59. 

? This is clear from the state- 
ment of the Scholiast of Aristo- 
phanes, Nub. 96, exhumed by 
Bergk, that Oratinus in the Pa- 
noptai ridiculed him (infra, p. 
283, 3). His theories also point 
toa later date. The detailed en- 
quiries concerning the formation 
and development of the foetus seem 
to contain some allusions to Empe- 
docles (vide Backhuizen Van den 
Brink, 48 sq.). _He seems also to 
be thinking of Empedocles when 
he combats the hypothesis that the 
soul is blood (this, however, is less 
certain ; for that idea is an ancient 
popularopinion). These enquiries, 
at any rate, serve to show the ten- 
dency of the later physicists to the 
observation and explanation of or- 
ganic life. The more abstract 
conception of Thales’ principle, 
which Alexander ascribes to him, 
is likewise in accordance with this. 
That he had already been opposed 
by Alemzon (Cens. Di. Nat. c. 5) 
is a mistake (Schleiermacher, 409). 

8 Aristoxemus ap. Cens. Di. 
Nat. ce. 5, and Iamblichus, V. Pyth. 
267, describe him as a Samian, 


Like Thales, he declared 


and this is, of course, the most 
probable; others, perhaps con- 
fusing him with Hippasus, say 
that he came from Rhegium (Sext. 
dee iii. 80; Math. ix. 361; 
ippolyt. Refut. Her. i. 16), or 
Metapontum (Cens. Joc. cit.). The 
same blunder may have occa- 
sioned his being placed by Iambli- 
chus (loc. cit.) among the Pythago- 
reans ; though the author of that 
catalogue scarcely needed this ex- 
cuse. Perhaps Aristoxenus had 
remarked that he studied the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras; and Iambli- 
chus, or his authority, therefore 
made him out a Pythagorean. The 
statement that he came from Melos 
(Clemens, Cohort. 15 A; Arnob. 
Adv. Nat. iv. 29) can be more dis- 
tinctly traced to a confusion with 
Diagoras (who, in the above-quoted 
passages, is coupled with him as an 
atheist), if not to a mere slip of 
the pen, in the text of Clemens. 

4 From the attacks of Cratinus 
nothing more can be gathered 
than that he must have resided 
for some time in Athens; Bergk 
(p. 180) farther concludes from 
the verse in Athen, xiii. 610 b, 
that he wrote in verse, but it does 
not follow that he may not also 
have written in prose, The con- 
jecture (Backhuizen Van den 
Brink, p. 55) that Hippo was the 
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water to be the first principle of all things,' or as Alex- 
ander,? probably with more accuracy,’ says, moisture 
(76 bypov), without any more precise determination. 
He was led to this chiefly as it seems by considering 
the moist nature of animal seed ;‘ it was at any rate for 
this reason that he held the soul to be a liquid analo- 
gous to the seed from which, in his opinion, it sprang.® 
He probably therefore concluded, like Anaximenes, that 
that which is the cause of life and motion must be also 
the primitive matter. He made fire originate from 
water ; and the world from the overcoming of water by 
fire ;® on which account his principles are sometimes 


author of the writing ep) apxéav, 
falsely ascribed to Thales, and 
quoted supra, p. 216, 2, and p. 226, 
1, is to me-very improbable, be- 
cause of the expressions, épxal and 
ororxeiov, which it contains. 

1 Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 3; 
Simpl. Phys. 6 a, 82 a; De Cale, 
268 a, 44; Schol. in Arist. 513 a, 
38; Philop. De An. A, 4; ©, 7. 

2 Ad Metaphys. p. 21, Bon. 

8 Aristotle classes him. gene- 
rally with Thales, without defi- 
nitely saying that he made water 
his first principle; this was first 
said by later writers. But from 
Aristotle’s procedure elsewhere, we 
can see that he would have had no 
scruple in identifying the bypiv 
with the more determinate S5wp, 

4 Vide the following note. 
Simplicius, De Calo, 273 b, 36; 
Schol. in Arist. 514 a, 26; and 
Philoponus, De-An. A, 4, say more 
distinctly that Thales and Hippo 
held water to be the primitive 
matter, on account of the mois- 
ture of the seed and of nourish- 
ment in. general, It has been 


already observed, however (p. 218), 
that in so doing they merely turned 
Aristotle’s conjecture (Metaph. i. 3) 
into a formal statement. 

5 Arist. De An. i. 2, 405 b: 
rev Sé poptixwrépwy Kal Biwp tives 
arephvavro [thy Wuxhv] Kabdsrep 
"Inne, revOijva: 8 éolkacw ex ths 
yoviis, bt: mdavrwy typd. Kat yap 
éAdyxet Tobs alua pdoxovras Thy 
duxhy, 8rt  yovh obx alua (he 
sought to prove, according to Cens. 
loc. cit., by study of animals, that 
the seed comes from the marrow) 
tatrny 8 evar thy mpernv Wuxi. 
Herm. /rris, c. 1 (cf. Justin, Co- 
hort. ce. 7): Hippo considers the 
soul to be a Sup yovoroidy. Hip- 
polyt. loc. cit. : Thy de poxhy Tote 
bey éynéparoy exe (read Adyet, or 
with Duncker: pq elvat) wort de 
BSwp, Kab yep Td onépua elvat 7 
patvdpevov hyiv e bypoi, e& ob pyar 
Wwoxhy ylvec@a. Stob. 1.798 ; Ter- 
tull. De An. ec. 5; Philop. De An. 
A, 40, 7. 

8 Hippol. 7. ¢.: “Inmwy be 6 
‘Pyyivos apxas pn Wuxpdy Td Bdwp 
kal Gcpudy Td mip. yervdpevoy dé 7d 
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asserted to be fire and water.! What his more exact 
opinions were as to the constitution of the universe— 
whether the erroneous statement that he held the earth 
to have been the first,? had any real foundation in fact 
—whether in harmony with Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes, he may perhaps have taught that out of fluid, 
under the influence of fire, the earth was first formed, 
and out of the earth, the stars—we have no means of 
determining. As little do we know on what ground 
Hippo was charged with atheism,‘ as he has been in 
several quarters. The unfavourable judgment of Aris- 
totle as to his philosophic capacity,° however, greatly 
reconciles us to the meagreness of the traditions respect- 
ing his doctrine. He was no doubt less of a philoso- 
pher than an empirical naturalist, but even as such, 
from what we hear of him,® he does not seem to have 


attained any great importance. 


wip brd Hdaros KaravKjoat Thy TOD 
yevvhoayros Sivamw, cverhoal re 
Tov Kéopor, 

1 Vide previous note and Sex- 
tus. loe. cit. ; Galen, H. Phil. ¢. 5, p. 
243, 

2 Johannes Diac. Alleg. in Hes. 
Theog. v. 116, p. 456. 

* This holds good of the state- 
ment alluded to (p. 281, 2) that 
Cratinus made the same charge 
against Hippo that Aristophanes 
did against Socrates, viz. that he 
taught that the heavens were a 
muryebs (an oven or hollow cover 
warmed by coals), and that men 
were the coals in it. He may have 
supposed the sky to be a dome 
resting upon the, earth; but how 
this could be brought into connec- 
tion with his other notions, we do 
not know. 


* Plut. Comm. Not. ce. 31, 4; 
Alexander, loc. cit. and other 
commentators; Simpl. Phys. 6 a; 
De An. 8 a; Philop. De An. A, 
4; Clemen. Cohort. 15 A, 36 C; 
Arnob. iv. 29; Athen. xiii. 610 b; 
Allian, V. H. ii. 31; Eustach. in 
fi, @ 79; Odyss. T 381. What 
Alexander and Clemens say about 
his epitaph as the oceasion of 
this imputation explains nothing. 
Pseudo-Alex. in Metaph. vii. 2; 
xii. 1, p. 428, 21, 648, 24, Bon., as- 
serts that his materialism was the 
cause; but this is evidently a 
conjecture. 

5 In the passages cited p. 282, 
1, 5. 

6 Besides what has been al- 
ready quoted we should here men- 
tion his theories on birth and the 
formation of the foetus, Censor. Di. 
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As Hippo was influenced by Thales, so Idaeus of 
Himera appears to have been influenced by Anaximenes.' 
Anaximenes most likely also originated the two theories 
mentioned in some passages by Aristotle ;? according 
to the one, primitive matter in respect of density stands 
midway between water and air ; according to the other, 
between air and fire. That both theories belong to a 
younger generation of Ionian physicists is probable, for 
they occupy an intermediate position between older 
philosophers; the one between Thales and Anaximenes, 
the other between Anaximenes and Heracleitus. We 
must, however, primarily refer them to Anaximenes, 
since he was the first who raised the question of the 
relative density of the different kinds of matter, and 
who explained the formation of particular substances 
by the processes of condensation and rarefaction. In 
this way he arrived at the. opposition of rarefied and 
condensed air, or warm air and cold air; if warm air 
were adopted as the primitive element, the result was 
an intermediary between air and fire; if cold air, an 
intermediary between air and water.’ 


Nat. c. 5-7, 9; Plut. Plac. v. 5,38, Atoyévys . . . &épa = [apxhy 
7, 8, into which I cannot now en- éAeéay). Besides this we know 
ter more particularly, andaremark nothing of Ideus. 


about the difference between wild 2 Vide p. 241,1, 2. These pas- 


and cultivated plants in Theophrast. 
Hist. Plant. i. 3, 5; iii, 2, 2. 
Athen. xiii. 610 b, contains a verse 
of his against movAvyadnuoctvn, 
which resembles the famous saying 
of Heracleitus; he quotes the same 
verse, however, as coming from 
Timon, who might have borrowed 
it from Hippo. 

1 Sext. Math. ix. 360: *Avagi- 
Hévns 5& nad *ISacos 6 ‘Iuepaios nal 


sages do not relate to Diogenes, 
as will presently be shown. 

3 In connection with Anaxi- 
menes we should mention Melesa- 
goras ; according to Brandis, i. 148, 
Clemens (Strom. vi. 629, A) names 
him as the author of a book trans- 
scribed from Anaximenes; and as 
holding similar doctrines to those 
of Anaximenes. Clemens also 
says: 7T& 5& ‘Hoiddou perhrdratay 
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Diogenes of Apollonia! is a philosopher with whom 
we are better acquainted ; and his doctrine shows in a 
striking manner that the Ionic school maintained its 


early presuppositions, even 


eis meCdy Adyor Kal ds dia ekqvey- 
kav Etynads re nal "AxovolAaos of 
icropioypdpot, MeAnoaydpov ‘yap 
xAepev Topytas 6 Acovrivos «al 
Ev3nwos 5 Ndgtos of ioropiro), al em) 
robrots 6 Mpoxovyhaws Biay .,.. 
*Auglraoxds Te kab “AptoroKAtjs Kad 
AedvBpios ral *Avatipévns, eal ‘EAAG- 
vixos, and so on. But this Melesa~- 
goras, who was made use of by 
various historians, can scarcely 
have been any other than the 
well-known Logographer, who was 
also called Amelesagoras (see Mil- 
ler, Hist. of Gr. ii. 21), and the 
Anaximenes, whom Clemens names 
among a number of historians, is 
certainly not our philosopher, but 
likewise « historian, probably 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, men- 
tioned by Diogenes, the nephew 
of the orator. It is a question, 
moreover, whether we ought not 
to read Edphdov instead of MeAn- 
caydpov, or MeAnoaydpas instead 
of E8undos ; and whether the words 
*Auglaroxos, &e., are to be con- 
nected with gAewey, and not with 
7 ‘Hnoiddou perhrratay, &e. 

1 The statements of the an- 
cients respecting him, and the frag- 
ments of his ‘work, have been 
carefully collected and annotated 
by Schleiermacher (Ueber Diogenes 
v. Apollonia, third section of his 
collected works, ii. 149 sqq.) and 
by Panzerbieter (Diogenes Apollo- 
niates, 1830). Cf. also Steinhart, 
Allg. Encycl.'of Ersch and Gruber, 
Sect. I. vol. xxv. 296 sqq.; Mul- 
lach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. i, 252 
sqq. Of his life we know very lit- 


when other and more de- 


tle. He was a native of Apollonia 
(Diog. ix. 57, &c.), by which Ste- 
phen of Byzantium (De Urb. s. v. 
p. 106, Mein.) understands Apol- 
lonia in Crete, but as he wrote in 
the Ionic dialect, it is doubtful if 
this can be the city. His date 
will hereafter be discussed. Ac- 
cording to Demetrius Phalerius 
ap. Diog. loc. cit., he was in danger 
through unpopularity at Athens, 
by which is probably meant that. 
he'was threatened with similar 
charges to those brought forward 
against Anaxagoras. But there 
may be some confusion here with 
Diagoras. The assertion of Antis- 
thenes, the historian (ap. Diog. 
1. ¢.), repeated by Augustine, Civ. 
Dei, viii. 2, that he attended the 
instructions of Anaximenes is 
merely based on conjecture, and is 
as worthless in point of evidence as 
the statement of Diogenes (ii 6) 
that Anaxagoras was a hearer of 
Anaximenes ; whereas, in all pro- 
bability, he was dead before Anaxi- 
menes was born, ef. Krische, Forsch. 
167 sq. Diogenes’s work, ep) 
gtcews, was used by Simplicius, 
but (as Krische observes, p. 166) 
he does not seem to have been ac- 
quainted with the second book 
of it, which Galen quotes in Hip- 
pocr, vi. Epidem. vol. xvii. 1 a, 
1006 K. That Diogenes composed 
two other works is doubtless an 
error of this writer, founded ona 
misapprehension of some of his 
utterances (Phys. 32 b), vide 
Schleiermacher, p. 108 sq.; Pan- 
zerbieter, p. 21 sqq. 
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veloped ideas had been introduced into it. On one side 
he is closely connected with Anaximenes, on another he 
in all probability transcends him: not only is his expo- 
sition more methodical in form and more careful as to 
details, but he is also distinguished from his predecessor 
in having ascribed to the air, as primitive cause and 
primitive matter, certain spiritual qualities, and having 
tried to explain the life of the soul by the air so appre- 
hended. To gain a fixed basis for his enquiry,! he 
determined the general charactéristics which must 
belong to the primitive essence. On the one hand he 
said it must be the common matter of all things, and 
on the other, an essence capable of thought. His 
argument for the first assertion was the following. We 
‘know that things change one into another, that sub~ 
stances mix, and that things influence and affect each 
other. None of these phenomena would be possible if. 
the various bodies were distinct as to their essence. 
They must therefore be one and the same, must have 
sprung from the same substance, and must be resolved 
into the same again.? In proof of the second assertion, 


1 According to Diogenes, vi. 
81; ix. 57, his work began with 
the words : Adyou mavrbs apxéuevoy 
Borger mor Xpedy elvar Thy apxhy 
dvappiocBhrntrov mapéxerOat, Thy BE 
épunyntny aadiy wal cepviy. 

2 Fr, 2 ap. Simpl. Phys. 32 b: 
uol BE Songer, Td pty Eduray eiweiy, 
mdvra to evra amd tod adrov 
érepotodcba Kal 7d ard elvat. Kal 
tovTo evdyAov. ef yap ev THdE TE 
kéopm edyta viv yn Kal bdwp Kad 
TtAAa, boa palverar ev THdE TE 
‘kéopy edvra, ef rouréwy Ti Ay 7d 
Erepoy rod érépov Erepoy edv rij idly 


gboe kal ob 7d abtd aby uerémimte 
ToAAaXGs Kal Hrepoodro, ovdany 
otre ploryerOar GAAHAS Hddvaro, 
ore whéeAnots TE Evépw ore BACB 

. ob8 by obre putdy ex ris vis 
iva, obre (Gov otire HAAO yeverOat 
obdty, ef wh oftw cuvlorato, Sore 
Twird elvat. GAA wdyra radra ex 
Tov abrod Eérepotobuera &AdoTE 
GAAota yiyverat kal és 7) abrd dva- 
xwpéet, Fr. 6, ap. Simpl. 33 a: 
obdéy 3 ofdy te yeverOa Ta érepu.- 
ovpévoy Erepoy érépou aply by +d 
abrd yévnta, and Arist. Gen. e¢ 
Corr.i. 6, 822, b, 12. What Dio- 
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Diogenes appealed in a general manner to the wise and 
felicitous distribution of matter in the world;! and 
more particularly, to this testimony of our experience— 
that life and thought are produced in all living natures 
by the air which they breathe, and are bound up with 
this substance.2 He therefore concluded that the 
substance of which all things consist must be a body 
eternal, unchangeable, great and powerful, and rich in 
knowledge. All these qualities he thought he dis- 
covered in the air; for the air penetrates all things, 
and in men and animals produces life and conscious- 
ness; the seed of animals, also, is of a nature like air.* 
He, therefore, with Anaximenes, declared air to be the 
matter and ground of all things.® This is attested 
almost unanimously ® by ancient writers; and Diogenes 
himself says’ that air is the essence in which reason 


genes ix. 57, says he taught—viz. 
that nothing comes from nothing 
or to nothing—is here indeed pre- 
supposed, but whether he expressly 
enunciated this principle we do not 
know. 

1 Fr, 4, Simpl. loc. cit.; 0b yap 
by oftw Beddcba [sc. Thy dpxnr] 
oldy re hy tvev vohoios, dare wavTwy 
wérpa, Exe, xemavds Te Kal Oépeos 
kal yuxrds Kal juepyns Kal veray Kab 
dvéenwy kal ebdiav Kal rd BAAG ef 
tis BobrAera: évvogerba, etiploxor 
by ottw Sianelueva ds avucrdy 
KdAAtora., 

2 Fr, 5, ibid: é71 8 apds rotros 
kal rade peydda onpueia® tvOpwros 
yap nal ‘re HAAG (Ga dvamrvéovra 
(oe TH Gept, nai Todro avrois rat 
Yah éore Kal vdnos , . . Kal doy 
amadAGXOG amosvhoke kal 7 vdnots 
émAcire. 

3 Fr, 3 from Simpl, Phys, 33 a. 


4 Vide notes 1, 2, and 7. 

5 Or as Theophrastus De Sensu' 
8,42. Cicero, NV. D. i. 12, 29, says 
the Deity; ef. Arist. Phys. iii, 4 
(supra, p. 248, 1). Sidon. Apoll. 
xy. 91, discriminates the air of Dio- 

‘enes as the matter endowed with 
creative energy, from God, but this 
is of course unimportant. 

6 The passages in question are 
given in extenso by Panzerbieter, 
p. 53 sqq. In this place it is 
sufficient to refer to Arist. Metaph. 
i. 3, 984 a, 5; De An. 405 a, 
ne Theophrast. ap. Simpl. Phys. 

a. 

7 Fr, 6, ap. Simpl. 83 a: kat 
pot Soxdet Td Thy vdnow exov elves 
6 dhp xaredpevos ind Tov dvOpdrwy, 
kad bd robrou mdvra. Kal kuBepyacGas 
kal. mdvrev Kparéev, Grd yap jot 
tovrou durée: eos elvat (instead of 
amd Panzerbieter here reads avrod; 
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dwells, and which guides and governs all things, because 
its nature is to spread itself everywhere, to order all 
and to be in all. Nicolaus of Damascus, Porphyry,' 
and in one passage,” likewise Simplicius, attribute to 
Diogenes as his first principle the substance intermediate 
between ‘air and fire,’ so often mentioned by Aristotle. 
This is unquestionably an error, into which they were 
probably misled by Diogenes’ opinion, that the soul, by 
analogy with which he defines his primitive essence,‘ 
was of the nature of warm air. Nor can I agree with 
Ritter’s similar theory,’ that the primitive essence of 
Diogenes was not the ordinary atmospheric air, but a 
more subtile kind, ignited by heat ; for not only do all 
the accounts, and Diogenes’ own explanations, speak of 
the air as ‘ that which is usually called air ;° but accord- 
ing to his own principles it would have been impossible 
for him, while deriving all things from air by rare- 
faction and condensation, to seek the original principle 
(that which constituted the basis of all the different 
forms and changes of the atmosphere), not in the 


this I prefer to Mullach’s amend- 
ment, which retains é@7d, but sub- 
stitutes vdos for é60s) «al ém) may 
dpix0c Kai mdévra diariBéver tad 
év wav) éveivar kat orl pydé ev 8 re 
wh peréxer rovrov. . . . Kal wdvrow 
tov Choy Beh puxh 7d adrd eorw, 
hp Gepudrepos mev Tov ew év 6 
opty, rod pévror mapa Te Herlw 
modAbv Wuxpétepos. This soul is 


(ev mvevparedds éort nai vores 
ylvovrat Tod dépos oby Th apart Td 
BAov capa KaraAapBdvovros dia TeV 
parcBav, 

1 According to Simpl. Phys. 33 
b; 6b. : 

? Phys. 44 a. 

* Vide supra, p. 241, 1. 

* Cf. the passage cited, p. 287, 
2, 7, and the general canon of 


besides very different in different 
beings: Spws 5870 wdvra TG abTG 
nat Gj nol dp@ nal dxoter kal rhy 
BAAnv vénow Exe bed rot abrod 
mdvra Kal épetijs Selxvucw, adds 
Simplicius: 87: nal 7b omépya tay 


Aristotle, De An. i. 2, 405 a, 3, to 
which Panzerbieter (p. 59) refers 
in support of his hypothesis. Vide 
also p. 268, 2. 

5 Gesch. der Phil. i, 228 sqq. 


* 
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common aerial element, but in some particular kind of 
air! Schleiermacher’s conjecture also? is improbable, 
that Diogenes himself held air to be the primitive 
matter, but that Aristotle was doubtful as to his mean- 
ing, and so ascribed to him sometimes the air in 
general, sometimes warm or cold air. Such hesitation 
on the part of Aristotle respecting the principles of 
his predecessors is without precedent; from his whole 
spirit and method it is far more likely that he may 
have sometimes reduced the indefinite notions of earlier 
philosophers to definite concepts, than that he should 
have expressed himself in a vacillating and uncertain 
manner in regard to their definite theories. Aristotle 
repeatedly and decidedly declares that the principle of 
Diogenes was air; he then speaks of some philosophers, 
without naming them, whose principle was intermediate 
between air and water. Now it is impossible that these 
statements can relate to the same persons; we cannot 
doubt, therefore, that it is air in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, which our philosopher maintains to be 
the essence of all things. 

We find from the above quotations that Diogenes, 
in his more precise description of the air, ascribed to it 
two properties which correspond to the requirements 


} Though he may have gene- 
rally described the air in compa- 
rison with other bodies as the 
Aewrouepérraroy or Aemrdétarov 
(Arist. De An. loc. cit.), it does not 
follow that he held the rarest or 
warmest air alone to be the primi- 
tive matter; on the contrary, he 
says in Fr. 6 (vide infra, p. 291, 1), 
after having declared the air gene- 


VOE. I. Uv 


rally to be the first principle, that 
there are different kinds of air— 
warmer, colder, and so forth. Fur- 
ther particulars on this point will 
be giver later on. 

* In his treatise on Anaxi- 
mander, Werke, 3te Abth. iii. 184. 
Cf. on the contrary, Panzerbieter, 
56 sqq. 
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claimed by him in general for the primal matter. As 
the substance of all things, it must be eternal and 
imperishable, it must be contained in all things, and 
permeate all things; as the cause of life and order in 
the world, it must be a thinking and reasonable essence. 
In the air these two aspects are united; for, according 
to Diogenes’ view, because the air permeates all things, 
it is that which guides and orders them; because it is 
the basal matter of all, all is known to it; because it is 
the rarest and subtlest matter, it is the most movable, 
and the cause of all motion.1 We are expressly told? 
that he spoke of the air as the Infinite, and the state- 
ment is the more credible, since Anaximenes, whom 
Diogenes in other respects follows most closely, employed 
a similar definition. Moreover Diogenes describes the 
air in the same way that Anaximander describes his 
dmewpov; and Aristotle says that the infinity of primi- 
tive matter was held by most of the physiologists.’ 
But this definition seems to have been regarded by him 
as of minor importance' compared with the life and 
force of the primitive essence; that is his main point, 
and in it he discovers the chief proof of its air-like 
nature. 

On account of this vitality and constant motion, 
the air assumes the most various forms. Its motion 
consists, according to Diogenes (who here again follows 


1 Vide p. 287,7, and Arist. De An. 
i. 2, 405 a, 21: Atoyévns 3’, Somep 
Erepol tives, dpa. (scil. bréAaBe Thy 
oxy), rotrov oinbels wdévrav AewTo- 
pepéotaroy elya kal apxhy' rol did 
TovTo ywdoKew Te Kal Kiwety Thy 
wuxhy, Hf wey mpordy éor nal ex 


tobrov T% Aowmd, ywhoKey, Hf de 
Aertérarov, Kwnytidy elvat. 

? Simpl. Phys.6 a. Probably 
after Theophrastus: thy 8 rot 
ravrds pict dpa nal ovrds pnow 
dimetpoy elvat kad aldiov. 

3 Vide p. 269, 1. 
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Anaximenes), in qualitative changes, in rarefaction and 
condensation ;' or, which is the same thing, in heating 
and cooling; and so there arise in the air endless 
modifications in respect of heat and cold, dryness and 
dampness, greater or less mobility,? &c., corresponding 
to the different stages of its rarefaction or condensation. 
For the rest, Diogenes does not seem to have enume- 
rated these differences systematically, after the manner 
of the Pythagorean categories, though he must have 
derived the different qualities of things, some from 
rarefaction, some from condensation, and must so far 
have coordinated them on the side of heat or cold. 
Nor do we find any trace of the four elements; we 
do not know whether he assumed definite connecting 


media between particular 
1 Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Fv. i.8,13: 


Koopomoe: 5é obtws* Sri rod mayTds 
kivounévou Kal 7 pev apouod Gy de 
muxvod yevopévou brov cuvertpnoe 
7d muxvdy cvorpopiy room, Kad 
obrw Ta AowmTe KaTa Toy a’TdY Adyor 
7d koupdrara Thy tvw rdtw AaBdv- 
Tardy HAwoy droreAcoat, Simpl. loc. 
cit, after the words just quoted : é& 
of muxvoupévov xad pavovuévov Kal 
BeTraBdAAovros rots wdhbeot Thy TeV 
tAdwv yiverOar popphy, nad Taira 
Bey @edppacros isrope? wep) rod 
Aoyévous, Diog. ix. 57, cf. what is 
cited from Aristotle, p. 243, 1, and 
Arist. Gen. e¢ Corr. ii. 9, 836 a, 3 
sqq. 
2 Fr.6, supra, p.287,7 (after the 
words & Tt ph peréxye: rodtov): 
Meréxer 38 odds Ev Suolws 7d Erepoy 
1@ érép@, GAA ToAAO) Tpdrat Kad 
abtod rod a€pos kal ris vonotos elaty. 
Zort yap woAbtpomos, Kal Gepudtepos 
kal wuxpérepos nat. Cnpdrepos Kal 
bypérepos kal oracidrepos Kad dtu- 


substances and the primi- 


répny Kiynow exwy, ral BAAaL ToAAGL 
érepoidores Eves Kal Hdovgs Kal 
Xpottjs &retpor. Panzerbieter ex- 
plains #50vh (p. 63 sq.) by taste, as 
the word also stands in Anaxago- 
ras Fr. 8; Xenophon, Anab. ii. 3,16. 
Still better would be the analogous 
meaning ‘smell,’ which the word 
has in a fragment of Heracleitus. 
ap. Hippol. Refut. Her. ix. 10; and 
in Theophrastus, De Sensu, 16, 90. 
Schleiermacher, Joc. cit. 154, trans- 
lates it feeling (Gefiuhl); similarly 
Schaubach (Anazxagor. Fragm. p.86) 
Affectio; Ritter, Gesch. der Ion. 
Phil, 50, behaviour (Verhalten) ; 
Gesch. der Phil. i, 228, inner dis- 
position (innerer Muth); Brandis, 
i. 281, internal constitution (innere 
Beschaffenheit); Philippson, "Yan 
dvOpwrivn, p. 205, bora conditio 
interna. ; ; 

8 As Panzerbieter sets forth in 
detail, p. 102 sqq. 
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tive substance, or identified the endless mulfiplicity of 
particular substances with the innumerable stages of 
rarefaction and condensation, so that the air would 
become at one stage of condensation water, at another 
flesh, at a third stone. The most probable supposition, 
however, and the one which seems to result from the 
above statements of his about the different kinds of air, 
and also from his opinion on the development of the 
foetus (vide infra )—is that he employed neither of the 
two modes of explication exclusively, and, generally 
speaking, in the derivation of phenomena, followed no 
fixed and uniform method. 

The first result of condensation and rarefaction was 
to separate from the infinite primitive substance, the 
heavy matter which moved downwards, and the light 
matter which moved upwards. From the former the 
earth was produced; from the latter, the sun, and no 
doubt the stars also.! This motion upwards and down- 
wards Diogenes was forced to derive in the first place 
from heaviness and lightness, and secondly, from the 
inherent animation of matter as such. For the moving 
intelligence with him absolutely coincides with matter ; 
the different kinds of air are also different kinds of 
thought (Fr. 6); that thought was added to material 
substances, and set them in motion,? is a view which 
would have been impossible to him. But after the first 
division of substances has been accomplished, al] motion 
proceeds from the warm and the light. Diogenes ex- 
plained the soul of animals to be warm air; and so in 


1 Plutarch, vide supra, p.290,4. 111 sq. 
2 As Panzerbieter represents, ® Fr. 6, supra, p. 287, 7. 
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the system of the world he regarded warm matter as 
the principle of motion, the efficient cause; and cold 
dense matter,! as the principle of corporeal consistency. 
In consequence of heat,? the universe he thought had 
acquired a circular motion from which also the earth 
took its round shape.? By this circular motion, how- 
ever, he seems to have intended merely a lateral motion ; 
and by the roundness of the earth a cylindrical, and 
not a spherical shape; for he assumed with Anaxagoras 
that the inclination of the earth’s axis towards its 
surface arose subsequently from some unknown cause 
(x Tod avToudrov), and that the axis at first ran per- 


pendicularly down through the earth.’ 


' From the union of these by 
means of vdnots arose (according to 
Steinhart, p. 299) sensible air. I 
know not, however, on what eyvi- 
dence this assumption is based; it 
seems to me inadmissible for the 
reasons I brought forward against 
Ritter on p. 288. Nor dol see any 
proof of the accuracy of the further 
observation that ‘the sensible air 
is supposed to consist of an infinite 
number of simple bodies ;’ for Dio- 
genes is never mentioned by Aris- 
totle in the passage, De Part. Anim. 
ii, 1, to which note 33 refers. 

2 Whether primitive heat or 
the sun’s heat, is not stated, but 
from Alex. Meteorolog. 93 b, the 
sun’s heat seems to be intended. 

5 Diog. ix. 57 : rhy 58 yiiv orpoy- 
yoany, épnpaopévny ev TE pedo, 
thy sboracw eiAnpviay Kata Thy ék 
TOU Oepuod mepipopay Kad wikiv bd 
Tod puxpov, on which cf. Panzer- 
bieter, p. 117 sq. 

4 According to the Plac. ii. 8, 1 
(Stobeeus, i. 358; Ps. Galen, ec. 11, 
to the same effect) Diogenes and 


He was the 


Anaxagoras maintained: pera 7d 
cvoTivu To Kégpoy Kal TH Cpa ee 
Ths yas ekayayety eyradfval mos 
Tov Kdopov éx TOD adroudrou eis Td 
MeonpBpivdy abrod pépos (tows, adds 
the author doubtless in his own 
name, tmd mpovolas, in order to 
show the difference between the 
habitable and uninhabitabie zones). 
Anaxagoras, however, said, accord- 
ing to Diog. ii. 9: 7a 8 &ortpa kar’ 
apxas piv Goroedas evex Ova dore 
Kara xopuphy rijs yiis (perpendicu- 
larly over the upper surface of the 
earth, which, like Anaximenes and 
others, he supposed to be shaped 
like a cylinder, ef. vol. ii. Anas.) 1dv 
del pouvduevov elvar wéAuv, Yorepov 
be Thy eyeArow AaPety; so that, ac- 
cording to this, the stars in their 
daily revolution would at first have 
only turned from east to west late- 
rally around the earth's disc, and 
those above our horizon would 
never have gone below it. The 
obliquity of the earth’s axis to its 
surface was produced later, and 
caused the paths of the sun and 
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more disposed to adopt Anaxagoras’s notion as to the 
shape of the earth, and the original motion of the 
heavens, since Anaximenes had led him to the same 
result. Like Anaximander, he conceived of the earth 
in its primeval state as a soft and fluid mass gradually 
dried by the sun’s heat. This is also proved by its 
having received its form in course of the rotation. 
What remained of the primitive liquid became the 
seas, the salt taste of which he derived from the evapo- 
ration of the sweet portions: the vapours developed 
from the drying up of the moisture served to enlarge the 


heavens.! 


stars to cut the plane of the hori- 
zon; hence arose the alternation of 
day and night. What we are to 
think in regard to the details of 
this system is (as Panzerbieter, p. 
129 sqq. shows) hard to say. If 
the whole universe, that is, the 
heavens and the earth, inclined to 
the south, nothing would have 
changed in the position of the earth 
in relation to the heavens, and the 
temporary disappearance of most of 
the stars below the horizon, and the 
alternation of day and night, would 
be inexplicable. If the heavens 
(or which is the same thing, the 
upper end of the earth's axis) had 
inclined to the south, the sun in 
its revolution around this axis 
would have come nearer and nearer 
the horizon the further south it 
went. It would have risen in the 
west and set in the east ; we should 
have had midnight when it was in 
the south ; midday when it was in 
the north. If, on the other hand, 
the earth had inclined to the south 
and the axis of the heavens had re- 
mained unaltered, it would seem 


The earth is full of passages through which 


that the sea and all the waters 
must have overflowed the southern 
part of the earth’s surface. Pan- 
zerbieter, therefore, conjectures 
that Anaxagoras made the heavens 
incline not to the south, but to the 
north, and that in the passage in 
the Placita we should perhaps read 
mpoaBdpeov or pecoBdpeov; instead 
of peonpBpiwdv, But considering 
that our three texts are agreed 
upon the word, this is scarcely 
credible. We shall, however, find 
(infra, vol. ii.) that Leucippus and 
Democritus believed in a depression 
of the southern part of the earth's 
disc. If these philosophers could 
discover an exprdient unknown to 
us but satisfactory to them, by 
which they could escape the obvious 
difficulties of this hypothesis, Dio- 
genes and Anaxagoras could also 
have discovered one; and on the 
other hand, their theory of the in- 
clination of the earth gives us a 
clue to the opinions of Leucippus 
and Democritus on the same 
subject. 

! Arist. Meteor. ii. 2, 355 a, 21; 
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the air penetrates: if the outlets of these are blocked 
up, there are earthquakes.!_ In the same way Diogenes 
held the sun and stars? to be porous bodies, of a forma- 
tion like pumice stone, the hollows of which are filled 
with fire or fiery air. The theory of the origin of the 
stars from moist exhalations,‘ in connection with that 
just quoted from Alexander on the growth of the 
heavens by the evaporations of the earth, would lead 
us to conjecture that Diogenes supposed the sun alone 
to have been at first formed from the warm air drawn 
upwards, and the stars to have afterwards arisen from 
the vapours evolved by the sun’s heat, by which vapours 
the sun himself was thought to have been continually 
sustained. As this nourishment is at times exhausted 
in each part of the world, the sun (so at least. Alexander 
represents the doctrine of Diogenes) changes his place, 
as a beast his pasture.? 


Alex. Meteorol. 91a; 93 b, pro- cit.) that the stars, according to 


bably following Theophrastus; cf. 
supra, p. 254, 1. 

1 Seneca, Qu. Nat. vi. 15; cf. 
iv. 2, 28. : 

2 Among which he likewise 
reckoned comets, Plac. iii. 2, 9; 
unless Diogenes, the Stoic, is here 
meant. 

8 Stob. Eel. i. 528, 552, 508; 
Plut. Plac. ii. 18,4; Theod. Gr. aff, 
cur.iv.17,p.59. According to the 
last three passages, meteoric stones 
are similar bodies; but it would 
seem that they only take fire in 
falling ; vide Panzerbieter, 122 sq. 

. * So, at least, Stob. 522 says of 
the moon, when he asserts that 
Diogenes held it to be a xioonpoet- 
Bes kvapua, Panzerbieter, p, 121 
8q., interprets in the same way the 
statement in Stob. 508 (Plut. loc. 


Diogenes, are didmvorat (exhalations) 
tov Kéopov; and he is probably 
more correct than Ritter (i. 232) 
who, by didmvoim, understands or - 
gans of respiration. Theodoret, 
loc. cit., ascribes the d:anvods to 
the stars themselves; it would be 
easier to connect them with the 
fiery vapours streaming from the 
stars, 

5 Of. p. 254, 1. Some other 
theories of Diogenes on thunder 
and lightning (Stoh. i. 594; Sen. 
Qu. Nat. ii. 20), on the winds, Alex. 
loc. cit. (cf. Arist. Meteor. ii. 1, 
beginning), on the causes of the 
inundation of the Nile (Sen. Qu. 
Nat. iv. 2, 27; Schol. in Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 269) are discussed by 
Panzerbieter, p. 133 sqq. 
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Diogenes shared with Anaxagoras and other phy- 
sicists the ‘belief that living creatures! and likewise 
plants? were produced out of the earth, no doubt by the 
influence of the sun’s heat. In an analogous manner 
he explained the process of generation, by the influence 
of the vivifying heat of the body of the mother on the 
seed. In accordance with his general standpoint, he 
thought the soul to be a warm, dry air. As the air is 
capable of endless diversity, souls likewise are as various 
as the kinds and individual natures to which they 
belong.* This substance of the soul he appears to have 
derived partly from the seed,’ and partly from the outer 
air entering the lungs after birth;® and its warmth, 
according to the above theory, from the warmth of the 
mother. The diffusion of life throughout the whole body 
he explained by the theory that the soul or warm vital 
air streams along with the blood through the veins.” In 


1 Placita, ii. 8,1; Stob. i. 358. 

2 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
iii. 1, 4. 

8 For further details, cf. Pan- 
zerbieter, 124 sqq., after Censorin. 
Di, Nat. c. 5, 9; Plut. Place. v. 
15, 4 ete. 

‘ Fr. 6, after the words quoted, 
p. 291, 1: nad rdvrov Spay Beh puxh 
76 abrdéd gor, ahp Oepudrepos wey 
TOU ew, év G eouey, Tov wévTor Tapas 
TE herty woAAdY WuxpdTepos. Suocoy 
dé TodTe Td Oepydy ovderds TaY (Gwy 
éorly, rel ob THv dvOpémav BAAT- 
Aots, HAAG Siahéper uerya uty ob, GAD? 
Sore mapamdhow elvat, ob pevros 
Grpexéws ye Spuoioy dy .. . dre 
ody woAuTpdrou éveotorns Tijs érepot- 
dows roAbTporakal Te (Ga ral roAAG 
nad obre idénv GAAALs eoKdra obre 
Slarray ofre vénow bwd Tod TAHOEos 


Tov érepoidoewy' Suws Bt, &e. (supra, 
p. 287, 7); ef. Theophrastus, De 
Sensu, 39, 44. 

5 For he expressly remarks that 
the seed is like air (wvevparddes) 
and foam, and derives thence the 
designation, &ppodicia. Vide supra, 
p. 287, 7; Clemens, Pedag.i.105 C. 

® Plac. v. 15, 4. 

7 Simpl. loc. cit. ; ef. Theophras- 
tus, De Sensu, 39 sqq. From these: 
passages it is clear that Diogenes 
limited the habitation of the soul 
to no particular organ ; the state- 
ment, therefore, in the Placita, iv. 
5, 7, that he transferred the jyepo- 
vikby to the dprypiach Koirla tijs 
kapdias, can only be accepted in the 
sense that this is the chief’ seat of 
the vivifying air. Cf. Panzerbieter, 
87 sq. 
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support of this doctrine he entered into a detailed, and 
according to the then state of anatomical knowledge, an 
accurate description of the venal system.'! Sensations he 
supposed to arise from the contact of the vital air with 
external impressions,? and sleep and death from the 
partial or entire expulsion of the air by the blood.? 
The seat of sensation he sought in the air contained in 
the’ brain ;* appealing in proof of this to the pheno- 
menon, that we are not conscious of external impressions 
when we are occupied with something else. Desire 
and disinclination, courage, health, and so forth, were 
the effect, he thought, of the various proportions in 
which air mingles with the blood. The intellectual in- 
feriority of sleeping and intoxicated persons, of children, 
and of animals, he attributed to the greater density and 
moisture, and the less perfect circulation of the vital 
air.’ The vital air itself, however, he was of course 
obliged to presuppose in all living creatures. On this 
ground he tried to prove, for example, -that fishes and 


oysters have also the power of breathing.* He even 


1 Given by Aristotle, H. Anim. 
iii, 2,511 b, 30 sqq., commented 
on by Panzerbietér, p. 72 sqq. 

2 The somewhat ambiguous 
statements, Placita iv. 18, 2; 16, 
3; confused by the introduction of 
the Stoic 7yepovtndy, are discussed 
‘by Panzerbieter, 86, 90; further 
details are given by Theophrastus, 
loc. cit. ; cf. Philippson, “Tan avépw- 
ivy, 101 sqq. 

3 Plac. v. 28, 3. : 

4 Smell, says Theophrastus, 
loc. cit., he attributed r@ wept roy 
eynepadror dépi; Tovey ‘yap BOpou 
elyat «al odppetpov TH dvamvo7j. 


Hearing arises: 8rav 6 év rots daly 
ahp kivnbels Sd rod ew Siadg mpds 
Tov eyxépadroy ; sight, when the 
image that enters the eye combines 
with the air within (ufyvucGa). 

5 Loe. eit, 42: Sri 5 6 evrds 
ahp aic@dverat pixpdv dv pdpiov Tod 
Geod, onueiov elvat, brs mwoAAdKis 
mpds HAAG rév vodv Fxovtes ott? 
bp@pev ob7’ dtcovoper, 

® Theophrastus, loc. cit. 43. 

7 Vide supra, p. 296, 2; Theo- 
phrastus, loc, cit. 44 sqq.; Plac. 
v. 20. 

8 Arist. De Respir. c. 2, 470 b, 
30; Panzer. 95. 
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ascribed something analogous to respiration to metals, 
supposing them to absorb damp vapours (ixuas), and. 
to exude them again, and thus seeking to explain the 
attractive power of the magnet.! Only animals, how- 
ever, he considered, can breathe the air as such. Plants 
are entirely irrational, for the reason that they do not 
breathe it.? 

Like Anaximander and Anaximenes, Diogenes is 
said to have assumed the perpetual alternation of the 
world’s construction and destruction, and an endless 
number of successive worlds. Simplicius® expressly 
says this, and the statement that Diogenes believed in 
an infinity of worlds* must have reference to it, for his 
whole cosmogony shows, even more clearly than the 
assertion of Simplicius (loc. cit.),° that he could only 
conceive the totality of simultaneous things as one 
whole limited in space. Stobzeus® speaks of a future 
end of the world, and Alexander,’ of a gradual drying 
up of the sea, which must both have asimilar reference; 
and even without this explicit testimony, we must have 
supposed Diogenes on this point, likewise, to have been 
in agreement with his predecessors. 

In considering his theory as a whole, we must allow 
that notwithstanding its superiority to the previous phi- 
losophic theories in scientific and literary form, and in 


1 Alex. Aphr. Quest. Nat. ii. 5 Where «écpos could not be 
23, p. 138, Speng. used in the singular if many con- 
2 Theophrastus, loc. cit. 44. temporaneous worlds like those of 
4 Phys. 257 b; vide supra, p. Democritus were in question. Plac. 
278, 1. ii. 1, 6 (Stob, 1.440) seems to refer 
4 Diog. ix. 57; Plut. ap. Eus. to Diogenes the Stoic. 
Pr. Ev. i. 8, 13; Stob. 1. 496; 6 i, 416, vide supra, p. 277, 4. 
Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. iv. 15, p. * Meteorol. 91 a, according to 


58. Theophrastus, vide supra, p. 251, 1. 
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its comparative wealth of empirical knowledge, there is 
a contradiction involved in its fundamental coneeptions. 
If the orderly constitution of the world is only to be 
understood in reference to a world-forming reason, this 
presupposes that matter as such does not suffice to 
explain it; its cause cannot therefore be sought in one 
elementary body, and so Diogenes is forced to ascribe 
to this body qualities which not merely from our point 
of view, but absolutely and directly, exclude one 
another ; for on the one hand he describes it as the 
subtlest and rarest, because it is the all-permeating 
and all-animating, and on the other, he makes things 
arise from it, not only by condensation, but also by 
tarefaction, which would be impossible if the primitive 
element were itself the rarest in existence.! That it is 
not merely? the warm air, or the soul, but air in general 
that Diogenes calls the rarest, we are at any rate clearly 
told by Aristotle,? who says that Diogenes held the soul 
to be air, because air is the rarest element and the 
primitive matter; and Diogenes himself (Fr. 6) says 
that the air is in all things, and permeates all things, 
which could not be unless it were itself the subtlest 
element. Nor can rarefaction* refer to a secondary 
form of air arising from previous condensation ; for the 
ancient philosophers, with one accord, attribute the 
power of rarefaction, as well as condensation, to primi- 
tive matter ;° and this indeed lies in the nature of 


' As Bayle has already re- * In the passage quoted, supra, 
marked, Dict. Diogéne. Rem. B. p. 290, 1. 

2? As Panzerbieter (106) and 4 As Ritter holds, Jon. Phil. 
Wendt zu Tennemann, i. 441, sup-  p. 57. 
pose. 5 Vide supra, p. 290, 4. 
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things, for rarefaction and condensation mutually 
presuppose each other, and a condensation of one 
portion of a body of air is impossible without the 
simultaneous rarefaction of another. Thus, there is 
a contradiction in the bases of the system, resulting 
from the fact that its author adopted the idea of a 
world-forming reason, without therefore abandoning the 
ancient Ionian materialism, and especially the theories 
of Anaximenes on primitive matter. 

_ This circumstance would in itself lead us to con- 
jecture that Diogenes’ theory did not wholly arise out 
of the development of the ancient Lonian physics, but 
under the influence of another philosophy, having a 
different standpoint; and that contradictory elements 
had therefore appeared in it. This conjecture becomes 
still more probable when we see, contemporaneously with 
Diogenes, the very definitions which contradict his 
materialistic presuppositions, brought forward by Anax- 
agoras in connection with a more logical doctrine. 
We have no certain information, it is true, as to the 
exact date of Diogenes,’ but we have the testimony of 
Simplicius,’ based probably upon Theophrastus, that 


1 The only fixed date, the men- peal to Theophrastus. That Theo- 


tion of the aerolite of Aegospota- 
mos, which fell 469 3B.c. (Stob.i. 
508; Theod. Gr. aff. cur. iv. 18, 
p. 59; and Panzerbieter, p. 1 sq.), 
leaves an ample margine 

2 Phys. 6 a: Kat Awoyévns 88 
6 *AwoAAwvidrns, oxeddy vedtaTos 
tov nepl Taira oXoAacdyTwY, To 
pey wAcioTa cupmepopnuévas yeypa- 
ge, Ta piv KaTd ’Avataydpay Te Be 
xatd, Aedximmov Agywv. Cf. supra, 
p, 290, 1; p. 291, 1; with the ap- 


phrastus really supposed Diogenes 
to be later than Anaxagoras seems 
probable likewise, because in dis- 
cussing their theories he repeatedly 
places Diogenes after him. So De 
Sensu, 39; Hist. Plant. iii. i. 4; 
vide Philippson,’TA7 dvOpam{vy,199. 
Diogenes is also described as a 
younger contemporary of Anaxa- 
goras by Augustine, Civ. Dei, viii. 
2; and Sidon. Apoll. xv. 89 sqq.; 
and for the same reason apparently 


* 
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he appeared later than Anaxagoras, and wrote in partial 
dependence upon him. The carefulness of Diogenes in 
regard to the details of natural science, and especially 
the great precision of his anatomical knowledge, would 
assign him to a period when observation had made 
some advances: the period of a Hippo and a Democritus.! 
In the same way we shall find reason to suppose him 
later than .Empedocles. On these grounds some de- 
pendence of Diogenes on Anaxagoras seems probable, 
and the internal evidence of their doctrines is wholly in 
favour of this view. The striking similarity between 
them makes it hardly credible that these doctrines 
should have been produced independently of each other.? 
Not only do Diogenes and Anaxagoras both require a 
world-forming reason, but they require it on the same 
ground, that the order of the universe was otherwise 
inexplicable to them: both describe this reason as the 
subtlest of all things; both derive the soul and life 
essentially from it. We cannot, however, consider 
Anaxagoras as dependent on Diogenes, and Diogenes as 
the historical link between him and the older physicists.‘ 


in Cie, NW. D. i, 12, 29, his name 
comes last among all the pre-So- 
cratic philosophers. 

! This date is further supported 
by the circumstance which Petersen 
has shown to be probable in his 
Hippocratis Scripta ad Temp. Rat. 
Disposita, part i. p. 30 (Hamb. 
1839, Gym-Progr.), namely that 
Aristophanes, Nub. 227 sqq., is al- 
luding to the doctrine of Diogenes 
spoken of on p. 297,6; which doc- 
trine in that case must even then 
have attracted attention in Athens. 

2 Panzerbieter, 19 sq.; Schau- 


bach, Anaxag. Fragm. p. 32 ; Stein- 
hart, loc. cit. 297, considers Dio- 
genes to be rather earlier than 
Anaxagoras, 

3 Cf. thesection on Anaxagoras, 
infra. . 
._‘Schleiermacher on Diog. 
Werke, 3te Abth. ii. 156 sq., 166 
8qq.; Braniss, Gesch. der Phil. s. 
Kant, i. 128 sqq., vide supra, p. 167. 
Krische is less positive, vide Forsch. 
170 sq. Schleiermacher, however, 
afterwards changed his opinion, for 
in his Gesch. d. Phil. p. 77 he de- 
scribes Diogenes as an eclectic with~ 
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Schleiermacher indeed thinks that had Diogenes been 
acquainted with the work of Anaxagoras, he must have 
expressly opposed Anaxagoras’ theory that the air is 
something composite ; but in the first place we have no 
evidence to show that he did not oppose it;! and in 
the second we have no right to apply the standards of 
modern philosophy to the methods of the ancients, nor 
to expect from these latter a profound investigation of 
theories differing from their own, such as even a Plato 
did not always impose upon himself. The main prin- 
ciple of Anaxagoras, however, the separation of the 
organising reason from matter, Diogenes seems to me 
clearly enough to oppose, in his 6th Fragment.? 
Schleiermacher indeed finds no trace in the passage 
of any polemic of this kind, but merely the tone of a 
person who is newly introducing the doctrine of vois; 
but the care with which Diogenes demonstrates that all 
the qualities of intelligence belong to the air, gives me 
_ the opposite impression. In the same way it seems to 
me that Diogenes® is so careful to prove the unthink- 
ableness of several primitive substances, because he had 
been preceded by some philosopher who denied the 
unity of the primitive matter. That he is alluding to’ 
Empedocles only, and not to Anaxagoras,‘ is improbable, 
considering the many other points of contact between 
Diogenes and Anaxagoras. If, however, he had Empe- 
docles chiefly in view, that alone would show him to be 


out principle belonging, with the Phys. 32 b: mpds puciordyous avret- 
Sophists and Atomists, to the third pyxéva, obs care? abrds coduords, 
section of pre-Socratic philosophy, 2? Vide supra, p. 287, 7. 
the period of its decay. * Fr. 2, vide supra, p. 286, 2. 

1 He says of himself in Simpl. 4 Krische, p. 171. 
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a younger contemporary of Anaxagoras, and his philo- 
sophy might be supposed to have appeared at a later 
date than that of Anaxagoras. Schleiermacher con- 
siders it more natural that spirit should first have been 
discovered in its union with matter, and afterwards in 
opposition to it; but this is hardly conclusive in regard 
to Anaxagoras’s relation to Diogenes; for the direct 
unity of spirit with matter, which was the starting point 
of the elder physicists, we do not find in Diogenes ; on 
the contrary, he introduces thought, because the purely 
physical explanation of phenomena does not satisfy him. 
But if the importance of thought has once been re- 
cognised, it is certainly more probable that the new 
principle should be first set up in abrupt opposition to 
material causes, than that it should be combined with 
them- in so uncertain a manner as by Diogenes.! The 
whole question is decided by this fact, that the con- 
ception of a world-forming reason is only logically 
carried out by Anaxagoras; Diogenes on the contrary 
attempts to combine it in a contradictory manner, with 
a standpoint entirely out of harmony with it. This in- 
decisive sort of eclecticism is much more in keeping 
with the younger philosopher, who desires to make use 
of the new ideas without renouncing the old, than with 
the philosopher to whom the new ideas belong as his 
original possession.? Diogenes is therefore, in my 


1 This is also in opposition to 
Krische, p. 172. 

2 We cannot argue much from 
the agreement of the two philoso- 
phers in certain physical theories, 
such as the form of the earth, the 
primitive lateral movement and 


subsequent inclination of the vault 
of heaven ; the opinion that the stars 
are stony masses; or on the doc- 
trine of the senses, for such theories 
are, as a rule, so little connected 
with philosophic, principles, that 
either philosopher might equally 
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opinion, an adherent of the old Ionian physics, of the 
school of Anaximenes; sufficiently affected by the’ 
philosophic discovery of Anaxagoras to attempt a com- 
bination of his (Anaxagoras’) doctrine with that of 
Anaximenes, but for the most part following Anaximenes 
in his principle and the application of it. That there 
would be a retrograde movement,' according to this 
view, from Anaxagoras to Diogenes proves nothing; 
for historical progress in general does not exclude re- 
trogression as to particulars: ? that Anaxagoras, on the 
other hand, cannot be immediately related to Anaxi- 
menes? is true; but we have no right to conclude from 
this that Diogenes (rather than Heracleitus, the Elea- 
tics or the Atomists) forms the connecting link between 
them. Lastly, though the theory of the opovoyep7 may 
be a more artificial conception than the doctrine of 
Diogenes,’ it by no means follows that it must be the 
more recent; it is quite conceivable, on the contrary, 
that the very difficulties of the Anaxagorean expla- 
nation of nature may have had the effect of confirming 
Diogenes in his adherence to the more simple and 


ancient Ionic doctrine. 
jectured in regard to the 
professed by Anaxagoras ; 


well have borrowed them from the 
other. But Diogenes’ explanation 
of the sensuous perception, at any 
rate, shows a development of the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras (vide Phi- 
lippson, “YAn &vOpwalvy, 199), and 
his superiority in empirical know- 
ledge marks him rather as a con- 
temporary of Democritus than a 
predecessor of Anaxagoras. In his 
theories also of the magnet. he seems 


The same might be con- 
dualism of the principles 
> and thus we must regard 


to follow Empedocles. 

1 Schleiermacher, Joc. cit. 166. 

2? From Anaxagoras to Arche- 
laus there is a similar retrogression. 

8 Schleiermacher, loc. cit. 

1 Ibid. 

5 On this account, Brandis (i. 
272) considers Diogenes, with Ar- 
chelaus and the Atomists, in the 
light of a reaction against the 
dualism of Anaxagoras, 


e 
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the theory of Diogenes as the attempt of a later philo- 
sopher, partly to save the physical doctrine of Anaxi- 
menes and the earlier Jonians as against the innovations 
of Anaxagoras, and partly to combine them with each 
other.! 

However noteworthy this attempt may be, the 
philosophic importance of it cannot be ranked very 
high ;* the chief merit of Diogenes seems to consist in 
his having enlarged the range of the empirical know- 
ledge of nature, and laboured to prove more completely 
the life and teleological constitution of nature in de- 
tail. But these ideas were themselves supplied to him 
by his predecessors, Anaxagoras and the ancient phy- 
sicists. Greek philosophy, as a whole, had in the time 
of Diogenes long since struck out paths that conducted 


it far beyond the point of the earlier Ionian physics.? 


1 As is thought by most modern 
writers, cf. Reinhold, Gesch. d. Phil. 
i. 60; Fries, Geseh. d. Phil. i. 236 
sq.; Wendt zu Tennemann, i. 427 
sqq.; Brandis, loc. cit. ; Philippson, 
loc. ctt.,198 sqq.; Ueberweg Grundr. 
i, 42, ete. 

2 The doctrine that Steinhart 


‘ (loe. cit. p. 298) finds in him, and 


considers an important advance, 
viz., ‘that all the Phenomenal is 
to be regarded as the self-abnega- 
tion of a principle that is perma- 
nent and persistent in itself, goes 
far beyond any of the actual ex- 


sles of Diogenes. In reality, 


e merely says (Fr. 2; vide supra, 
p. 286, 2) that all becoming and all 
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reciprocal action of things among 
them-elves presupposes the unity 
of their primitive matter. This is, 
in truth, a noteworthy and preg- 
nant thought, but the conception 
of primitive matter and of the rela- 
tion of primitive matter to things 
derived, are the same with him as 
with Anaximenes. 

8 We are reminded of the phy- 
sical notions of Diogenes, or, at any 
rate, of the ancient Ionic school, by 
the Pseudo-Hippocratie work, wept 
giows moudiov (cf. Petersen, p. 30 
sq. of the treatise quoted supra, 
p. 301, 1). Here also we find evi 
dence of the continuance of that 
school. 
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THE PYTHAGOREANS:! 


I, SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE IN REGARD TO THE 
PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Among all the schools of philosophy known to us, there 
is none of which the history is so overgrown, we may 
almost say, so concealed by myths and fictions, and the 
doctrines of which have been so replaced in the course 
of tradition by such a mass of later constituents, as 
that of the Pythagoreans. Pythagoras and his school 
are seldom mentioned by writers anterior to Aristotle,” 








and even from Plato, whose connection with them was 


1 The recent literature concern- 
ing Pythagoras and his school is 
given by Ueberweg, Grundr. i. 48. 
Of more comprehensive works, be- 
sides the accounts of Greek philo- 
sophy in general, and Ritter’s 
Gesch. d. Pythag. Phil. (1826), we 
have the second volume of Roth's 
Gesch. d. Abendlichen Philosophie, 
which treats at great length (Abth. 
1, pp. 261-984, and 2, pp. 48-319) 
of Pythagoras; and Chaignet’s 
work in two volumes. Pythagore 
et la Philosophie Pythagoricienne. 
Réth’s exposition, however, is so 
entirely devoid of all literary and 
historical criticism, launches out 
so confidently into the most arbi- 
trary conjectures and the most ex- 
travagant fancies, and leaves so 
much to be desired in regard to the 
intelligent apprehension and the 
correct reproduction of authorities, 
that in respect to our historical 
knowledge of Pythagoreanism, 
hardly anything is to be learned 


from it. Chaignet’s careful work 
displays much more sobriety. But 
he places far too great confidence 
in spurious fragments and untrust- 
worthy statements, and is thus not 
seldom misled into theories, which 
cannot stand before a more search- 
ing criticism. This could scarcely 
be otherwise. since he starts from 
the presupposition (i. 250, 4) that 
the authorities (without exception) 
are ‘valables, tant quon nwa pas 
démontré Vimpossibilité qu'ils ne le 
soient pas,’ instead of asking in 
each individual case whether the 
testimony is based on a tradition, 
founded on the historical fact, and 
only in proportion as this seems 
probable, giving credence to it. 

2 The little that can be quoted 
respecting them from Xenophanes, 
Heracleitus, Democritus, Herodotus, 
Io of Chios, Plato, Isocrates, Anaxi- 
mander the younger, and Andron 
of Ephesus, will be noticed in the 
proper place. 


wat ete is 


elles 
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so close, we can glean very few historical details re- 
specting them. Aristotle, indeed, bestowed much. 
attention on the Pythagorean doctrine; not only dis- 
cussing it in the course of his more comprehensive re- 
searches, but also treating it in separate treatises :! yet 
when we compare what he says with later expositions, 
it is found to be very simple and almost meagre. While 
later authors can expatiate at length upon Pythagoras 
and his doctrines, he is never mentioned, or at most 
once or twice, by Aristotle ; his philosophie doctrines 
are passed over in silence, and the Pythagoreans are 
everywhere spoken of as if the writer were ignorant 
whether, and how far, their theories were really derived 
from Pythagoras himself.2 Even the accounts which 
we get from the writings of the older Peripatetics and- 
their contemporaries—Theophrastus, Eudemus, Aristo- 


1 The statements concerning the 
writings in question, mep) ray Tv0a- 
ryopelwy, wep) ris "Apxuretou pidogo- 
dias, 7a ex rod Tyalov Kal ray 
*Apxutelwy, mpds Te "AAKpalwvos, 
are given in. Part. t. b, p. 48, 
second edition. As to the treatise, 
wep) tév Tlv@aryopelwy, vide also 
Alexander im Metaph. 542 b, 5; 
Fr. 31,1 Bon.; Stob. Eel. i. 380; 
Theo, Arithm. 30; Plut. ap. Gell. 
N. A. iv. 11, 12; Porphyry, V. 


Pythag. 41; Diog. viii. 19, ef.. 


Brandis, Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 439 sq. ; 
ji. b 1, 85; Rose, De Arist. libr. 
ord.79 sqq. Perhaps the so-called 
treatises on Archytas and the rest 
are identical with those on the 
Pythagoreans, or with certain parts 
of them. Meanwhile, however 
probable it may be that the treatise 
on Archytas is spurious, this is 
not substantiated by Gruppe (Ueber 


d. Fragm, d. Arch. 79 sq.), or by 
Rose’s argument from the frag- 
ment hereafter to be quoted or 
by what he adduces (doc. cit.) from 
Damascius. Still more hazardous 
is Rose’s repudiation of all the 
above writings. The quotation in 
Diog. viii. 34, "AptororéAns zrept 
ray Kuduwv, would equally apply 
to a portion of the treatise on the 
Pythagoreans, if, indeed (as is 
most likely), there be not some 
misunderstanding or interpolation 
in the passage. : 

2 of Kadrodpevor TMvOaryépetor ; 
Metaph. i. 5, at the beginning ; i. 
8, 989 b, 29; Meteor.i. 8, 345 a, 
14;,0f wept Thy IraAlay Kadodpuevor 
5& Tluaryopetar, De Carlo, ii. 18, 2938 
a, 20; rév Iradin@y tives mat Ka- 
Aoupévay Tudayopelwv, Meteor. i. 6, 
842 b, 80; cf. Schwegler, Arist. 
Metaph. iii. 44. 
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xenus, Dicearchus, Heracleides, and Eudoxus !—are far 
slighter and more cautious than the subsequent tradi- 
tion ; nevertheless, from them we can see that legend had 
already taken possession of Pythagoras and his personal 
history ; and that the later Peripatetics had begun to de- 
velop the Pythagorean doctrines according to their fancy. 

These sources (of which it is true we possess only 
fragments) give us scarcely a single detail which we 
‘did not already know through Aristotle. Farther de- 
velopments of the Pythagorean legend, which relate, © 
however, rather to the history of Pythagoras and his 
school, than to their doctrines, appear during the third 
and second centuries, in the statements of Epicurus, 
Timeus, Neanthes, Hermippus, Hieronymus, Hippo- 
botus, and others. But it was not until the time of 
the Neo-Pythagoreans, when Apollonius of Tyana wrote 
his Life of Pythagoras, when Moderatus compiled a 
long and detailed work on the Pythagorean Philosophy, 
when Nicomachus treated the theory of numbers and 
theology in accordance with the principles of. his own 
school—that the authorities concerning Pythagoras and 
his doctrines became copious enough to make such 
expositions as those of Porphyry and Jamblichus pos- 
sible? Thus the tradition respecting Pythagoreanism 


1 Roth, Abendl. Phil. ii. a, 270, 
adds to these Lyco, the opponent of 
Aristotle (ef. Part ii. b, 36, 2, second 
ed.), and Cleanthes the Stoic. But 
it is more probable that the former 
was a Neo-Pythagorean than a con- 
temporary of Aristotle; and the 
Cleanthes of Porphyry is certainly 
not the Stoic, but most likely a mis- 
spelling for Neanthes (of Cyzicus). 


? To the beginning of this pe- 
riod belongs also (Part iii. b, 74 
qq.) the work from which Alex- 
ander Polyhistor (Diog. viii. 24 
sq.) has taken his exposition of the 
Pythagorean doctrine, and on 
which that of Sextus; Pyrrh. iii. 
152 sqq.; Math, vii. 94 sqq.; x. 
249 sqq., likewise appears to be 
based. 


* 
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and its founder grows fuller and fuller, the farther re- 
moved it is from the date of these phenomena; and 
more and more seanty, the nearer we approach them. 
With the range and extent of the accounts, their nature 
likewise changes. At first many miraculous stories 
about Pythagoras were in circulation. In course of 
time his whole history developes into a continuous 
series of the most extraordinary events. In the older 
statements, the Pythagorean system bore a simple and 
primitive character, in harmony with the general. 
tendency of the pre-Socratic philosophy ; according to 
the later representation, it approximates so greatly to 
the Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines that the Pytha- 
goreans of the Christian period could even maintain! 
that the Philosophers of the Academy and the Lyceum 
had stolen their so-called discoveries, one and all, from 
Pythagoras.? It is plain that such a development of the 
tradition could not have been brought about by history, 
for how can we suppose that the writers of the Christian 
period had at their command a mass of authentic in- 
formation unknown to Plato and Aristotle; and how 
can we recognise as genuine Pythagorean doctrines, 
propositions which Plato and Aristotle not only do not 
attribute to the Pythagoreans, but for the most part 


could not adopt, and omitting the 
remainder, ealled that the whole 
of the Pythagorean doctrine ; and 
also in the statement of Moderatus 


* Porphyry, V. Pyth. 58, pro- 
bably after Moderatus. 

* It is clear that precisely the 
opposite was actually the case, and 


that the ancient Pythagorean doc- 
trine contained none of the accre- 
tions which afterwards made their 
appearance. This is betrayed by 
the author when he says that Plato 
and Aristotle collected all that they 


(loc. cit. 48) that the number theory 
with Pythagoras and his disciples 
had been only symbolical of a 
higher speculation (cf. Part iii. b, 
96 sq., second edition). 
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expressly deny that they held, and claim as their own 
personal discoveries? The so-called Pythagorean doc- 
trines which are not acknowledged as such by ancient 
authorities are Neo-Pythagorean, and the miraculous 
tales and improbable combinations with which Pytha- 
gorean history is so largely adorned in the later authors, 
no doubt in great part emanate from the same source. 

But if the untrustworthy and unhistorical character 
of these expositions is in the main indisputable, we 
cannot venture to make use of the statements they 
contain, even where these statements are not in them- 
selves opposed to historical probability, and to the more 
ancient and trustworthy authorities ; for how can we, in 
regard to minor particulars, trust the assertions of those 
who have grossly deceived us in the most important 
matters? In all cases therefore where the later au- 
thorities, subsequent to the appearance of Neo-Pytha- 
goreism, are unsupported by other testimony, their 
statements may generally be supposed to rest, not on 
real knowledge or credible tradition, but on dogmatic 
presuppositions, party interests, uncertain legends, 
arbitrary inventions, or falsified writings. Even the 
agreement of several such authorities cannot prove 
much, as they are accustomed to transcribe one from 
the other without any preliminary criticism;! their 
assertions merit attention only in cases where they may 
either be directly referred to older sources, or where 
their internal nature justifies us in the belief that they 
are founded on historical tradition. 

1 Thus Jamblichus copies Por- tions, copied Apollonius and Mo- 


phyry, and both of them, as far as deratus. 
we may judge from their quota- 
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What has just been said in regard to the indirect, 
authorities for the Pythagorean doctrine, equally ap- 
plies to the so-called direct sources. Later writers, 
belonging almost without exception to the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean and Neo-Platonic period, speak of an extensive 
Pythagorean literature, the nature and compass of 
which we may gather not only from the few writings 
we possess, but far more from the numerous fragments 
which exist of lost works.! A very small fraction, 
however, of these writings may with any probability be 
ascribed to the ancient Pythagorean school. Had this 
school possessed such a mass of written works, it would 
be hard to understand why the ancient authors should 
not contain more distinct allusions to them, and es- 
pecially why Aristotle should be so entirely silent as 
to Pythagoras’ own doctrine,? when several of these 


1 A review of these is given in 
Part iii. b, p. 85 sqq., second edi- 
tion. Mullach, however, has 
printed, in his second volume of 
fragments, most of those omitted 
in the first. 

2 Diogenes, viii. 6, mentions 
three works of Pythagoras: a ma:- 
devrindy, a wokrrixdy, and a ouat- 
«év. Heracleides Lembus (about 
180 B.c.) besides these speaks of a 
treatise, wep! rod SAou, and a iepds 
Aéyos, in hexameters. How this 
last is related to the fepds Adyos, 
consisting of twenty-fourrhapsodies 
which, according to Suidas, must 
be attributed to Orpheus, and ac- 
cording to others, was written by 
Theognetus the Thessalian, or 
Cercops the Pythagorean, and is 
probably identical with the Orphic 
Theogony (Lobeck, Aglaoph. i. 
714) cannot be discovered. That 


the fragments of a Tlu@aydpetos 
%uvos about number (ap. Proclus 
in Tim. 155 C, 269 B, 381 E, 212 
A,6 A, 96D; Syrian in Metaph. 59 
b; Schol. in Arist. 893 a, 19 saq.; 
Simplicius, Phys. 104 b; De Calo, 
259 a, 87; Schol. 511 b, 12; ef. 
Themist. in Phys. iii. 4, p. 220, 
22 sq.; in De An.i. 2, pp. 20, 21 ;. 
Theo, Mus. c. 38, p. 155; Sext. 
Math. iv. 2; vii. 94, 109; Iambl. 
V. P. 162. and Lobeck, loc. cit.) 
belong to the fepos Adyos of Pytha- 
goras, it is impossible to prove; 
but Proclus distinguishes the Py- 
thagorean hymn very distinctly 
from the Orphic poem. Iambl. 
V. P. 146; cf. Proclus in Tim. 
289 B, gives the commencement of 
a second fepbs Ad-yos in prose, which 
was also ascribed to Telauges. 
Fragments of this are to be found 
in Iamblichus, Nicom. Arithm. p« 
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writings bear his very name.! 


11; Syrian in Metaph.; Schol. in 
Ar. 842 a, 8, 902 a, 24, 911 b, 2, 
931 a, 5; Hierocles in Carm. Aur. 
p. 166 (Philos. Gr. Fr. ed. Mull. i. 
464 b); cf. also-Proclus im Euclid. 
p. 7 (222 Friedl). This fepds 
_Adyos, as appears from the above 
quotations, is chiefly concerned 
with the theological and metaphy- 
cae import ofnumbers. In Diod. 
98 there is mention of a fepds 
ns of Pythagoras, by which we 
must probably understand the one 
in verse, and not the prose work 
which seems to have been later. 
Besides the above-named writings 
Heracleides, /oc. cit., notices others; 
wep) Wuxijs, wep) edoeBelas, ‘ Helo- 
thales, and ‘Croton’ (these last 
were dialogues, as it would seem), 
wal HAAous; Tamblichus (Theol. 
Arithm. p. 19) a ovyypaupa tept 
Gedy, probably to be distinguished 
from the icpol Adyor; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxv. 2,13; xxiv. 17, 156 sq., 
a book on the infitiences of plants ; 
Galen, De Remed. Parad. vol. xiv. 
567 K, a treatise wep) oxlAAns; 
Proclus, in Tim. 141 D,a Adyos 
mpds”*ABapw; Tzetzes. Chil. ii. 888 
sq. (cf. Harless, in Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 
i. 786), mpoyvworike BiBAla ; Ma- 
lal. 66 D; Cedren. 138 C, a his- 
tory of the war between the 
Samians and Cyrus; Porphyry, p. 
16, an inscription on the grave of 
Apollo in Delos. .Io of Chios (or 
more probably Epigenes, to whom 
Kallimachus attributed the tpiay- 
pol) asserted that he composed 
pseudo-Orphie writings (Clemens, 
loc. cit.; Diog. viii. 8), and that 
Hippasus had stolen from him a 
pevo'rikds Adyos, and from Asto, ne 
Crotonian, a whole series of work 
(Diogenes, viii. 7). A kardBaois 
eis &dou seoms to have given rise to 
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But we are expressly 


the tale of the philosopher's jour- 
ney to Hades (vide infra, 340, 2). 
Nietzsche (Beitr. z. Quellenkunde, 
d. Laért. Diog., Basel, 1870, p. 16 
sq.) refers to the same source the 
statement in Diog. vili.: abrod 
Aéyoucr Kal rds oKomiddas, substi- 
tuting conjecturally cxonds Atéao 
for oxomiddas. The verses in Jus- 
tin (De Monarch, v. 2, end) have 
reference to a poem forged or in- 
terpolated by a Jewish hand; 
other fragments of Pythagorean ° 
writings are to be found in Just. 
Cohort. vc. 19 (Clemens, Protr. 47 


C, &e.; ef. Otto, note on the 
passage in Justin); Porph. De 
Abstin. iv. 18; Iambl. Theol. 


‘ Arithm. 19 ; Syrian, Schol. in Arist. 


912 a, 32 b, 4.sqq. It is doubtful 
whether there was a system of 
Arithmetic in circulation under 
the name of Pythagoras, to which 
the statement of his baving written 
the first work on Arithmetic may 
refer (vide Malal. 67 a; Cedren. 
138 D, 156 B; Isodor. Orig. iii. 2). 
The numerous moral maxims 
which Scobeeus quotes in the Flo- 
rilegium from Pythagoras do not 
seem to have been taken from any 
work falsely attributed to him. The 


‘so-called golden poem was by many 


ascribed to Pythagoras, although 
it does not itself lay claim to such 
an origin (vide’Mullach in his 
edition of Hierocles in Carm-aur. 
9 sq.; Fragm. Philos. Gr. i. 410, 
and the summaries of the extracts 
from Stobzeus, Joc. cit.), and Iam- 
blichus, V. P. 158, 198, speaks in 
a general manner of many books 
embracing the whole of philosophy, 
which were some of them written 
by Pythagoras: himself, and some 
under his name. 

! For the story of the conceal- 
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told that Philolaus was the first Pythagorean who 
published a philosophical work, that before his time no 
Pythagorean writings were known,! and that Pythagoras 
himself wrote nothing ;? nor did Hippasus,’ although 


we possess some supposed fragments of his work. 


Tam- 


blichus* says that Pythagorean writings were in exist- 


ment of these writings (vide in/ra, 
note 4), which, according to Iambli- 
chus, was no longer believed, even 
in the time of Aristotle, cannot be 
brought forward, more especially 
if Io had already been acquainted 
with them (vide preceding note). 
Roth's groundless statement that 
Aristotle and the other ancient au- 
thorities knew only of the Pytha- 
goreans, the exoterics of the school, 
and not of the esoteric doctrines 
taught to the Pythagoreans—(an 
indispensable and fundamental 
presupposition of his whole expo- 
sition) will be examined infra, If 
this statement be disproved, there 
is an end of the attempt to recon- 
struct the fepds Adyos ot Pythagoras 
from the fragments of the Orphic 
poem, said to be identical with it 
(Roth, ii. a, 609-764); since the 
Pythagorean origin of this poem is 
not only wholly undemonstrable, 
but ‘quite incompatible with all 
credible accounts of the Pythago- 
rean doctrine. Disregarding Lo- 
beck’s classical labours, Roth con- 
fuses in such an uncritical manner 
statements from Orphic and Py- 
thagorean works relating to writings 
entirely distinct, and separated from 
each other Ly centuries; so that 
his whole pretentious and elaborate 
discussion can only mislead those: 
who are less instructed, while for 
the learned it is utterly valueless. 

1 Diog. viii. 15, but especially 
section 85: rodrdy oat Anphtpios 


(Demetrius Magnes, the well-known 
contemporary of Cicero) év ‘Opwri- 
pos mp@tov éxdotvat tay Tvbayo- 
piay mepl ptoews. Jambl. V. P. 
199; vide infra, note 4. 

2 Porph. V. Pythay. 57 (re- 
peated by Iambl. V. Pyth, 252 8q.). 
After the persecution of Cylon: 
eéauwe wat 4 emiorhun, &ppntos év 
Tots ornGeow Ere puvdaxdeioa &xpe 
tére, pdvwv Tay dvoouveTwY Tape 
rots &w Siauvnuovevonevav: oire 
yap Tlu@aydpou ctyypapypa jy, and 
so on. Those consequently who 
escaped from the persecution wrote 
summaries of the Pythagorean doe- 
trine for their adherents. But 
Porphyry himself presupposes that 
there were ancient Pythagorean 
writings, and, therefore, adds that 
the Pythagoreans collected them.. 
In Diog. viii. 6, we read : @yio1 pev - 
ody Tlu@aydpay ndé ev koradreireiv 
obyypauud g¢acr. This is more. 
emphatically stated in Plut. Alex. 
Fort.i. 4, p. 828; Numa, 22; Lu- 
cian, De Sulut. c. 5; Galen, De 
Hipp. et Plat. i. 25; v. 6, T xv.; 
68, 478, K (although he, in another 
piace, vide supra, p. 312, quotes a 
work of Pythagoras) ; Joseph. Con. 
Ap, i. 22, perhaps after Aristobu- 
lus; Augustin, De Cons. Evang. i. 
12. 

§ Diog. vill. 84: ool 8 abrdy 
Anuhrpios ev ‘Onwrdpors pndiy 
KarTadimety obyypaypa. 

4 V. Pyth. 199: @avudCera 5é 
Kal hriis pudarijs duptBera év yap To- 
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ence, but that until the time of Philolaus they were 
strictly preserved as secret by the school, but this asser- 
tion can have no weight against the evidence we have 
just cited; it is rather indeed a confirmation of the fact 
that the later writers themselves could find no authen- 
tic traces of the existence of Pythagorean writings 
previous to Philolaus. When, therefore, the savants of 
the Alexandrian or Roman period presuppose that such 
writings must always have existed, at any rate within 
the Pythagorean school, this theory is entirely based on 
the assertions of the so-called ancient works themselves, 
and on the opinions of a generation which could form 
no idea of a philosophic school without philosophic 
literature, because it was itself accustomed to get its 
science from books. Moreover, the internal ‘evidence 
‘of most of these reputed Pythagorean fragments is 
strongly against their authenticity. The greater num- 
ber of the fragments of Philolaus indeed, as Bockh has 
shown in his excellent monograph,' must certainly be 
considered genuine, not merely on the score of external 
testimony, but also, and far more because in content 
and mode of expression they agree with one another, 
and are in harmony with all that we know from well 
authenticated sources as Pythagorean; there is only 
one passage of any importance in a philosophic point of 
view to which we must make an exception.2 On the 


cabrais-yevenis érayobdels dudevigal- seiner Werke, 1819. Cf. also 


verat T@y TuOaryopelwy Swomynpdtov 
mepirerevxas Tpd Tis PiAoAdov HAt- 
las, BAN obros mpHras ebqveyke TH 
OpvAotpera raira tola BiBAla. 

1 Philolaus des Pythagoreer's 
Lehren, nebst den Bruchstiicken 


Preller, Philol. ; Allg. Encykl. von 
Ersch und Gruber, sect. iii, vol. 
xxiii. 370 sq. caidd 

2 Since the above was first 
written, the genuineness of these 
fragments of Philolaus, already de- 
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other hand, according to the above quotations, there 


nied by Rose; Arist. libr. ord. p. 2, 
has been warmly contested by 
Schaarschmidt (Die —_angebliche 
Schriftstellerei des Philolaus, 1864), 
and the work to which they belonged 
has been assigned to the first, or 
at earliest, the second century be- 
fore Christ. Though I adhere to 
my original opinion respecting 
them, I cannot fully expound my 
reasons for it in this place, but 
will merely indicate the chief 
points. To begin with, as regards 
the tradition concerning the writing 
of Philolaus, the existence of a 
work under that name is presup- 
posed by Hermippus (ap. Diog. viii. 
85) and Satyrus (<bid. iii. 9) about 
200 z.c., for they tell us that 
Plato bought the work of Philo- 
laus, and copied his Timeeus from 
it. Both speak of this work as 
well known, and it is difficult to 
see how, if it did not exist, .the 
statement could have arisen. Be- 
sides, Hermippus borrowed the as- 
sertion from an older writer. 
Already about 240 3.c. the bouk 
was known to Neanthes, as is 
shown by the statement of this 
author in Diog. viii. 55, that up to 
the time of Philolaus and Empe- 
docles the Pythagoreans admitted 
everyone to their instructions, but 
that when Empedocles had made 
known their doctrines in his poem, 
they resolved never to impart them 
to any other poet. The design of 
Neanthes in this story can only be 
to couple Philolaus with Empedo- 
cles as one of thefirst Pythagorean 
writers ; not (as Schaarschmidt, p. 
76 thinks) to account for the in- 
troduction of esoteric doctrines by 
the oral teaching of Philolaus; 
Philolaus in that teaching, accord- 
ing to Neanthes himself, only did 


what everyone else had done up to 
that time. ‘Diogenes, it is true, 
afterwards speaks of Empedocles 
alone, and’ of the exclusion of 
poets; but he cannot legitimately 
conclude from this that Neanthes 
‘did not know as yet of any work 
written by Philolaus.’ Diogenes 
makes this observation in his bio- 


graphy of Empedocles; he may 


perhaps have adopted from Nean- 
thes only what concerned his sub- 
ject. Or again, Neanthes may 
have merely mentioned the prohi- 
bition to which Empedocles, as the 
first of the so-called Pythagorean 
writers, had given rise. According 
to these authorities, too, we must 
refer the well-known verses of 
Timon. ap. Gell. N. A. iii, 17, to | 
the work of Philolaus; for it, is 
hardly conceivable that they should 
relate to no particular work, but 
to any Pythagorean book whatso- 
ever (Schaarschmidt, 75). It is 
true that Philolaus is never men- 
tioned by Aristotle, though a word 
is quoted from him in Eth, Eud. ii. 
8, 1225 a, 83; and Plato in the 
Timeus places his physical theories, 
not in the mouth of Philofaus, but 
of a Pythagorean otherwise un- 
known. But Plato had every rea- 
son to do this, supposing there 
existed a writing of Philolaus 
which would immediately have ex- 
hibited the great difference of his 
physical doctrines from those of 
the Pythagoreans. And with re- 
gard to Aristotle, though it is im- 
possible that he can have derived 
his numerous and minute state- 
ments about the Pythagorean doc- 
trines merely from oral tradition, 
yet he never mentions his authori- 
ties; just as elsewhere he quotes 
much from the ancient philosophers 
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can be no question as to the spuriousness of the writings 


without saying whence he gets it. 
We cannot, therefore, argue from 
his silence respecting Philolaus, 
that no work of his was known 
to him. On the other hand, if 
we compare Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 
2 sqq. with the fragment of Phi- 
lolaus in Stob. Hel. i. 454 sq. 
(vide infra, 871, 2); Metaph. xiii. 
6, 1080 b, 20; xiv. 3, 1091 a, 13 
sq., with Stob. i. 468; Metaph. i. 
5, 985, b, 29 sq. with the fragment 
in Iambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 56, 22 
(vide infra, § iii.), it will appear 
very probable that Aristotle in 
these passages is referring to the 
work of Philolaus ; and considering 
the scanty number of the fragments 
we possess, it is not surprising that 
further proofs are not forthcoming. 
(For other details, cf. Zeller, Aris- 
toteles und Philolaos. Hermes. x. 
178 sq.) Xenoerates, too, aecord- 
ing to Iambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 61 
sq., occupied himself greatly with 
the writings of Philolaus; and if 
this evidence is not quite unim- 
peachable, yet it has in its favour 
that Xenocrates agrees with Phi- 
lolaus in his doctrine of zether (vide 
Part ii. a, 809, 1). We meet with 
the same theory in the Platonic 
Epinomis (vide éoe. cit. 894, 2), but 
there also (977 D, sqq.) there seem 
to be echoes of Philolaus (ap. Stob. 
i.8, infra, 371, 1). The external 
evidence, however, is decidedly in 
favour of the supposition that Phi- 
lolaus really composed the writing 
attributed to him, and that we 
have received from tradition genu- 
ine zemnants of it. In his judg- 
ment of the fragments themselves, 
I cannot agree with Schaarschmidt, 
as he assigns them all, without ex- 
ception, to the same author; and 
on this presupposition easily de- 


rives arguments from some against 
others; whereas the question of 
identity of authorship was the very 
first be should have determined. 
I, for my part, consider the interval 
so great’ between the fragment in 
Stobeeus, Eel. i. 420 (vide infra), 
and the large majority of the rest, 
both in form and content, that I 
could not ascribe all to the same 
author unless I called them all 
alike unauthentic. Schaarschmidt 
himself calls attention to the fact 
that the utterances of this frag- 
ment about the world-soui are in 
contradiction to the doctrive of the 
central fire elsewhere attributed 
to Philolaus. It further appears 
to me that, as he has not sufficiently 
discriminated between the various 
fragments, neither hashedonesobe- 
tween the fragments of Philolaus’s 
work, and the accounts given us of 
that work. He attributes (p. 37) to 
the ‘ fragmentist’ the Stoic nyepo- 
vixov, and the Platonic Demiurgus 
in the text, Stob. Eel. i. 452, as 
well as (p. 30) the expressions, 
eiAupivera Tov oroLxelwr, pirrdomeTa- 
Bodos -yéveots, ibid. 488; whereas 
the author whom Stobzus follows 
may in this case, as in many others, 
have applied to ancient doctrines 
the language and conceptions of 
later times. On page 38 the con- 
clusion drawn by Athenagoras 
(Suppl. 6), from a quite indefinite 
expression of Philolaus (the Unity 
and Immateriality of God), is 
treated as the saying of the so- 
called Philolaus himself. On page’ 
53 ‘Philolaus’ is said to speak 
in Stob. Eel. i. 580, of a triple 
sun; though the narrator clearly 
distinguishes his own remark 
‘that, aceording to Philolaus, 
there was in some sort a triple 
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attributed to Pythagoras; and the scattered fragments 


sun,’ from what Philolaus actually 
said; and he afterwards directly 
ascribes two suns to Empedocles. 
There may indeed be found in the 
statements of writers like Stobzeus, 
Pseudo-Plutarch, Censorinus, and 
Boethius about Philolaus, many 
inaccuracies, lacune, and uncer- 
tainties; but we ought not to 
consider this (as Schaarschmidt 
does, eg. p. 53 sq., 55 sq. 72) a 
proof of the spuriousness of the 
writings which they are describing, 
for their statements have very 
often the same defects in cases 
where they can be confirmed by 
more trustworthy evidence. But 
Schaarschmidt seems to me not 
seldom to raise objections which 
can only be based on an incorrect 
view of the passages and doctrines 
inquestion. He says, for instance 
(p. 32 sqq.), that the passage in 
Stob. Hel. i, 360 contradicts the 
statement of Aristotle (De Celo, 
ii. 2, 285 a, 10), that the Pytha- 
goreans assumed only a right and 
a left in the world, and not an 
above and a below, a before and a 
behind; but this latter statement 
is explained by another from the 
work on the Pythagoreans (Sehol.in 
Arist. 492 b, 39), which even, were 
it spurious, we could scarcely as- 
sign to a period so recent as the 
Neo-Pythagorean. The Pythago- 
reans (we there read) admitted no 
above and below in the ordinary 
and proper sense, because they 
identified the above with the left 
side of the world, and the below 
with the right; and at the same 
time the above with the circumfe- 
rence, and the below with the 
centre. This last conception seems 
to be precisely. the meaning of the 
mutilated passage in Stobeeus ; it 


resolyes the opposition of the 
above and the below into that of 
the outward and inward. Schaar- 
schmidt (p. 38) also finds it ineon- 
ceivable that Philolausshould have 
called the Central fire, 7d mparoy 


Gpuodbev 7b ev (vide infra), but he 


might have understood it by the 
help of Aristotle, who equally 
speaks of the forming of the év 
with reference to the central fire ; 
and according to him, it was a re- 
cognised theory that the number 
One arose from the odd and the 
even. Nor can we with Schaar- 
schmidt (p. 65) consider it un- 
Pythagorean that the &repov and 
mepatvoy should be distinguished 
from the éprioy and wepicody; for 
we find the same thing in the table 
of contraries (Arist. Metaph, i. 5, 
986 a, 23). To pass over other 
instances, Schaarschmidt (p. 47 
sqq.) cannot admit that the five 
elements of Philolaus belong to the 
ancient Pythagorean doctrine: Ist, 
because the Pythagoreans (he says), 
according to Aristotle, admitted no 
material element; 2, because Em- 
pedocles was the first to teach the | 
doctrine of the four elements ; and 
8, because Aristotle was the first 
who added to these, as a fifth ele- 
ment, ether. All three of these 
reasons I dispute. First, the Py- 
thagoreans no doubt put numbers 
in the place of material substances 
as the ultimate ground of things ; 
but certain Pythagoreans, for ex- 
ample Philolaus, may nevertheless 
have sought to explain more pre- 
cisely how things arise from num- 
bers, by reducing the qualitative 
fundamental difference of bodies 
to the difference of form in their 
constituent atoms. Plato does 
this from a similar standpoint. 
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of these which have come down to us, both in respect 


The Pythagorean doctrine does not 
assert that there are no bodies, but 
only that bodies are something de- 
rived. Second, in regard to Em- 
pedocles, that philosopher was un- 
questionably some decads anterior 
to Philolaus; why then may not 
his theory of the elements (as I 
suggested in my second edition, 
p. 298 sq., 508 sq.) have given rise 
to the theory of Philolaus? Third, 
it cannot be proved that Aristotle 
first taught the existence of a fifth 
element, though it played an im- 
portant part in his doctrine. The 
origin of this idea is evidently Py- 
thagorean. AMther is admitted by 
all the philosophers of the older 
Academy, who retrograded from 
Platonism to Pythagoreism ; inthe 
Epinomis, and by Speusippus, by 
Xenocrates, and by Plato himself 
at the end of his life (Part ii. a, 
809, 1; 860,1; 876, 1; 894, 2, 
Qnd ed.). For all these reasons, 
I can only agree with Schaar- 
schmidt’s conclusions to a very 
limited extent. No doubt the 
Philolaic fragments have not been 
transmitted to us free from adulte- 
ration. I have already (pp. 269, 
305, 2nd ed.) questioned the value 
of the fragment of the wep) puxijs, 
given ap. Stob. Hcl. i. 420 sq. I 
have also expressed my doubts 
(Zbid. 271, 4, 6 ; 247, 8) of the mono- 
theistic sentence cited by Philo, 
Mundi Opif. 23 A, and of the 
saying in Iamblichus, in Nicol. 
Arithm. 11. Of the other frag- 
ments, what is quoted in the third 
edition of this work, p. 387, from 
Theol. Arithm, 22, may perhaps 
most readily cause hesitation. But 
such a reflection does not seem 
impossible at a period when the 
conception of vois had already been 


discovered by Anaxagoras: more 
especially as we find Aristotle 
(Metaph. i. 5, 985 b, 30) naming 
vous and Wux}) among the things 
which were reduced by the Pytha- 
goreans to particular numbers; 
while, on the other hand, it is 
deserving of note, that the Platonic 
and Aristotelian theory of the 
multiplicity of the parts of the 
soul which was known to other so- 
called Pytbagoreans (vide Part 
iii. b, 120, 2nd ed.) is absent from 
this fragment; the differences 
which exist between the phe- 
nomena of life and those of the 
soul are here directly connected 
with the corporeal organs. The 
same argument tells in favour of 
the genuineness of most of these 
fragments. The influence of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, which is so unmistakeable 
in all pseudo-Pythagorean writings, 
is not perceptible in then We 
find much that is fantastic and 
strange to us (for instance, the nu- 
merical symbolism, vide p. 387, 
third edition), but nothing that is 
distinctive of later Pythagoreism, 
such as the opposition of form 
and substance, spirit and matter, 
the transcendant conception of 
God, the eternity of the world, 
the astronomy of Plato and Aris- 
totle, the world-soul and the de- 
veloped physics of the Timzus. 
The tone and exposition (apart 
from certain particulars which are 
to be placed to the account of later 
expositions) entirely accord. with 
the conception we should naturally 
form of the language of a Pytha- 
gorean in the time of Socrates; it 
also contains things which can 
scarcely be ascribed to a more re- 
cent author, such as the distribu- 
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to their form and content,! can only serve to strengthen 
our suspicion. Opinions are likewise unanimous as 
to the spuriousness of the treatise on the World-soul, 
attributed to Timzus of Locris, but obviously an extract 
from the Timeus of Plato. The demonstration of Ten- 
nemann? in regard to this is amply sufficient. As to 
Ocellus of Lucania, and his work on the universe, the 
only question can be whether or not the work itself 
claims to be of ancient Pythagorean origin; for that it 
is not, is perfectly evident. Its latest editor, however, 
rightly maintains that the work claims for its author 
the so-called Pythagorean, to whom ancient writers with 
one accord? ascribe it, whenever they mention it at all. 
Of the other relics of the Pythagorean School, the most 
important are the works of Archytas; but after all that 
has been said on this subject in modern times,‘ my 


tion of chords (discussed by Bockh. 
Philol. 70), for which, according to 
Nicom. Harm. i. p. 9, Meib., Pytha- 
goras had already substituted the 
octachord. Schaarschmidt’s judg- 
ment on the Philolaic fraements is 
endorsed by Ueberweg, Grundr. i. 
47, 50, by Thilo, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
57, and Rothenbiicher, System der 
Pyth. nach den Angaben des Arist. 
(Berlin, 1867). Rothenbiicher 
seeks to establish his opinion by 
a criticism of the fragment, ap. 
Stob. Eel. i. 454. I cannot, how- 
ever, at present enter upon the 
discussion of this criticism, as there 
will be opportunity for replying to 
its chief allegations later on. 

1 The fragments are mostly 
Doric, but Pythagoras no doubt 
spoke the Ionic dialect of his na- 
tive city, where he had lived up to 
the period of his manhood. 

2 System der Plat. Phil, i. 93 


sqq.; cf. the further proof given 
by Hermann, Gesch. und Syst. der 
Plat. Phil. i. 701 sq. 

3 Mullach, Aristot. de Melisso 
&e.; e¢ Ocelli Luc. De univ. nat. 
(1845), p. 20 sqaqgs Fragm. Philos. 
i. 383; cf. Part iii. b, pp. 83, 99 
115, second edition. 

4 Ritter, Gesch. der Pyth. Phil. 
67 sqq.; Gesch. der Phil. i. 377; 
and Hartenstein, De Archyte Ta- 
rentint Fragm. (Leipzig, 1833)— 
both, especially Ritter, discard the 
greater number of the fragments, 
and these the most important from 
a philosophic point of view. Eggers 
(De Archyte Tar. Vita Opp. et 
Phil., Paris, 1833); Petersen 
(Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumsw. 1836, 
873 sqq.); Beckmann (De Pythag. 
Religquits) ; and Chaignet (loc. cit. 
i. 191 sqq., 255 sqq.) recognise the 
greater number. Gruppe (iiber die 
Fragm. des Archytas) repudiates 
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judgment is still that among the numerous longer or 
shorter fragments attributed to him, by far the greater 
number have’ preponderating evidence against them; 
and those which may be considered authentic can add 
little to our knowledge of the Pythagorean philosophy 
as a whole, belonging as they do chiefly to mathematics, 
or other specific branches of enquiry.! This judgment 
is not to be set aside by the fact that Petersen,? in 
order to explain the undeniably Platonic element in 
the so-called books of Archytas, regards him as having 
anticipated the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, and Beck- 
mann® makes him out in this respect a disciple of 
Plato; for not a single ancient authority alludes to 
this pretended Platonism of Archytas. Where the rela~ 
tion between Plato and Archytas is mentioned, we hear 
only of a personal relation, or a scientific intercourse 
which would by no means involve a similarity in philo- 
sophic theories. On the contrary, where the philo- 


quoted by Gruppe, p. 120) to the 


all without exception; and Mul- 
effect that of the mathematicians 


Jach (Fr. Phil. Gr. it. 16 sq.) 


thinks it probable that we possess 
next to nothing of Archytas. Cf. 
Beckmann, p. 1. 

1 Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. viii. 2 
g, E,; and Eudemus, ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 98 b, 108 a; Ptolemzus, 
Harm. i. 18; and Porphyry, im Ptol. 
Harm. p. 236 sq., 257, 267, 269, 
277, 280, 310, 318, 315; ef. Part 
iii. b, 91, second edition. 

2 Loc. cit. 884, 890. 

8 Loc, cit. 16 sqq. 
Chaignet, i. 208. 

4 This, strictly speaking, is 
true of the two pieces of evidence 
on which Beckmann (p. 17 sq.) relies 
so much, namely that of, Eratos- 
thenes (ap. Eutoc. in Archimed. De 
Sphera et Oyl. ii. 2,p. 144 Ox. 


Similarly 


of the Academy (robs mapa 76 
TAdran év ’Axadnula -yewmerpas) 
Archytas and Eudoxus were the 
two who solved the Delian pro- 
blem ; and that of the Pseudo-De- 
mosthenes (Amator. p. 1415), who 
says that Archytas was previously 
held in contempt by his country- 
men, but acquired his honourable 
reputation in consequence of his 
connection with Plato. The first 
of these statements is given by 
Eratosthenes himself as a mer3 
legend ; and the second has proba- 
bly about as much historical foun- 
dation as another assertion in the 
same work: that Pericles became 
the great statesman he was, through 
the teaching of Anaxagoras. 
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sophic opinions of Archytas are spoken of, he is always 
described as a Pythagorean, and that not only by the 
more recent writers subsequent to Cicero’s time,! but 
even as early as Aristoxenus,? whose acquaintance with 
the later Pythagoreans is beyond question; indeed 
Archytas clearly calls himself a Pythagorean,’ in a 
fragment the authenticity of which can scarcely be 
disputed. It is true that the School of Archytas is 
also mentioned as an independent school,’ but that 
does not disprove our thesis. This school is as much a 
Pythagorean school as that of Xenocrates is Platonic, 
or that of Theophrastus Peripatetic. If, however, 
Archytas was a Pythagorean, he'cannot have been at 
the same time an adherent of the doctrine of Ideas; 


1 Among these Beckmann (p. 
16) cites the following: Cic. De 
Orat. iii. 34, 139 (a passage which 
is remarkable, because while agree- 
ing in other respects with the above 
mentioned testimony of the Pseudo- 
Demosthenes, it makes Philolaus, 
instead of Plato, the instructor of 
Archytas; we must read with 
Orelli, Philolaus Archytam, and 
not Philolawm Archytas). Ibid. Fin. 
v. 29, 87; Rep. i. 10; Valer. Max. 
iv. 1, ext.; vil. 7, 3, ext.; Apul. 
Dogm. Plat. i. 3, p. 178, Hild. ; 
Diog. viii. 79; Hieron. Hpist. 53, 
T. 1, 268, Mart. Olympiodor. /. 
Plato, p. 3, Westerm. To these 
may be added, besides Iamblichus, 
Ptolemeus, Harm. i. c. 13 sq. 

2 Diog. vill. 82: yeyédvacr & 
*Apxira: rérrapes ... Toy de TMvOa- 
yopindy "Apiordéevds pnot pndérore 
otparnyourra §=ArTneiva. Beck- 
mann’s doubt of this passage is 
unfounded. Cf. also Diog. 79. We 
should be inclined to read’ Apxfmmou 
for ’Apxtrov in the text of Iambli- 
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chus, V. P. p. 251 (of 5& Ao} 
tav TvOayopeiwy améotncav tis 
*IraAlas wAhy’ Apx¥rou Tod Tapayti- 
vov), for in the time of Archytas 
there was no longer any necessity 
for the Pythagoreans to flee from 
Italy ; the passage is, however, so 
mutilated, that we cannot even 
discover the connection in which 
the statement occurred in Aristox- 
enus, 

3 Cf. Part ii. b, 711 sq., and 
infra, p. 364, 4. Stob. Floril. 101, 
4, calls him a Pythagorean. Suidas 
’Apiordé., nacre precisely, a pupil of 
Xenophilus, the Pythagorean. 

4 According to Porph. in Pto- 
lem. Harm. p. 286, his work, 
wept wabnuarixis, began with these 
words: Kad@s pot Soxoivr: [sc. of 
TMvbaydpeo] 7d wep) Td pabhuara 
Siaryvavar Kal obfty Urorov, dpOds 
abrobs wep) Exacrov Oewpeiv’ wep) 
yap ras trav brAwy pias dSpOds 
Siayvdvres Euedrov kat wep) Tay Kare 
Hépos ola evr) dperdau, 


5 Vide Beckmann, p. 28. 
t 
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for it is not merely impossible to prove’ that this 
doctrine was known to the Pythagoreans, but Aristotle’s 
evidence is most distinctly to the contrary.” Since 
therefore in the fragments of the so-called Archytas we 
encounter Platonic as well as Peripatetic doctrines and 
expressions, we must consider these a sure sign of a 
later origin, and consequently reject by far the greater 
number of the fragments. Even supposing the modern 
case for their defence were successful, they could not be 
regarded as records of the Pythagorean doctrines; for 
if they can only be rescued by making their author a 
Platonist, we cannot be sure in any given case how far 
they reproduce the Pythagorean point of view. 

A contemporary of Archytas, Lysis the Tarentine, 
has latterly been conjectured by Mullach® to be the 
author of the so-called Golden Poem; but the corrupt 
passage in Diogenes viii. 6 4 is no evidence for this, and 
the work itself is so colourless and disconnected, that it 
looks rather like a later collection of practical precepts, 
some of which had perhaps been long in circulation in 
a metrical form.’ In any case, however, it does not 


* Plato’s utterances in the So- 
phist, 246 sqq. cannot, as Petersen 
(loc. cit.) and Mallet (Ecole de 
Mégare, liii. sq.) believe, relate to 
the later Pythagoreans (cf. ii. a, 
215 sq.), and the polemic of Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics against a num- 
ber-theory bound up with the 
doctrines of Ideas is directed not 
against Pythagoreans, but the va- 
tious branches of the Academy. 

2 Metaph. i. 6, 987 b, 7, 27 
sqq.; ef. c. 9, beginning; xiii. 6, 
1080 b, 16, c. 8, 1083 b, 8; xiv. 
8, 1090 u, 20; Phys. iii. 4, 2038 
4, 3. 


3 In his edition of Hierocles, 
p. 20; Fragm. Philos. i. 418. 

4 yéyparrat 3& +H WuOwydog 
ovyyptupare rpla, maiSevtindy, TOAL- 
tixdv, puaidy’ 7d BE Hepduevoy ds 
Tlu@aydpov Adotdés €or: Tod Tapay- 
tlvov. 

5 As is certainly true of the 
well-known Pythagorean oath, v. 
47 sq., which is generally con- 
sidered as the property of the whole 
school, and, according to Jambl. 
Theol, Arithm. p. 20, is also to be 
met with in Empedocles (cf. Ast. 
in Theol. Arithm. and Mullach, 
notes on the golden poem, loc. cit.) ; 
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materially contribute to our knowledge of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. 

In regard to the remaining fragments, with few 
and unimportant exceptions, those which bear the names 
of well-known ancient Pythagoreans, such as Theano, 
Brontinus, Clinias, and Ecphantus, are certainly spur- 
ious. Most of them, however, are attributed to men 
of whom we either know nothing at all, or are ignorant 
when they lived. But as these fragments precisely 
resemble the rest in their content and exposition, we 
cannot doubt that they too claim to be of ancient 
Pythagorean origin. If they have no such origin, they 
must be considered deliberate forgeries, and not the 
genuine productions of a later Pythagoreanism approxi- 
mating to the Platonic or Peripatetic philosophy. 
Moreover, the later Pythagoreanism which professes to 
be older than Neo-Pythagoreanism, has been altogether 
derived from these fragments, whereas all: historical evi- 
dence agrees that the latest ramifications of the ancient 
Pythagorean School do not extend beyond the time of 
Aristotle. In truth, few or no elements of ancient 
Pythagoreanism are to be found in these numerous 
passages. Of these fragments and of the other vestiges 
of Pythagoreanism, so much as claims our attention 
from a philosophic point of view will be treated further 
on; we shall also discuss more at length the fragments 
we possess of the writings of certain philosophers whose 
relation to Pythagoras is not quite ascertained, such as 
Hippasus and Alemzon. 


the same may probably hold good it, ap. A. Gell, vi. 2, proves nothing 
of v.54. Consequently the quota- in regard to the age of the poem. 
tion which Chrysippus makes from 
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IL. PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


ConsipeRina the number of traditions in existence 
respecting the founder of the Pythagorean school, the 
amount which can be relied on with any historical 
probability, when separated from the labyrinth of un- 
certain legends and later conjectures, is very small. 
We know that his father’s name was Mnesarchus,! that 
Samos was his home and doubtless also his birthplace ;¥ 


1 Heracleitus, ap. Diog. viii. 
6, Herodotus, iv. 95, and most of 
the other authorities. The name, 
Marmacus, given to him, according 
to Diog. viii. 1, by several writers, 
is perhaps founded merely on a 
scriptural error. Justin (xx. 4) 
calls him Demaratus, which is 
most likely also founded on scme 
confusion or another. 

* He is called a Samian by 
Hermippus (ap. Diog. viii. 1), by 
Hippobotus (Clem. Strom. i. 300, 
D), and by later writers almost 
without exception; Jamblichus 
(V. P. 4) mentions the statement 
that both his parents were descend- 
ed from Anczus, the founder of 
Samos ; Apollonius, however (ap. 
Porph. V. P. 2), asserts this of his 
mother only. His Samian origin 
may be reconciled with the state- 
ments that he was a Tyrrhenian 
(vide Aristoxenus, Aristarchus, 
and Theopompus, ap. Clement. and 
Diogenem, loc. cit.; the similar 
passage in Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. 
i. 24,8, 7, together with Eus. Pr. 


Hv. x. 4, 18, is taken from that | 


of Clemens; Diodor. Fragm. p. 
554 Wess.) or a Phliasian (anony- 
mous writer cited by Porph. Pyth. 
p. 5); if we suppose with O. Mil- 
ler (Geschichte der hell. St.-u. St. 


ii. b, 398) and Krische (De Societ. 
a Pyth. condite scopo politico, p. 3, 
etc.) that he came of a Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgic family, which had ‘emi- 
grated from Phlius to Samos. 
Pausanias (ii. 18, 1 sq.) actually 
relates as a Phlian legend that 
Hippasus, the great grandfather of 
Pythagoras, went from Phlius to 
Samos, and this is confirmed by 
Diog. L. viii. 1; in the fabulous 
tale of Ant. Diogenes, ap. Porph. 
V, P. 10, and in the better attested 
statement, ibid. 2, Mnesarchus is 
spcken of as a Tyrrhenian who had 
emigrated from his home. On the 
other hand, the statement in Plut. 
Qu. Conv. viii. 7, 2, that he was an 
Etruscan by birth is evidently a 
mistake, as also the opinion (ap. 
Porph. 5) that he originally came 
from Metapontum ; Neanthes (in- 
stead of which our text of Por- 
phyry, as we have seen, gives Cle- 
anthes) ap. Porph. V. P. 1, makes 
Mnesarchus « Tyrian, who, on ac- 
count of his services at Samos, 
received the right of citizenship 
there (Cleméns and Theod. loc. cit. 
say incorrectly that. he asserted 
Pythagoras himself to have been a 
Tyrian ora Syrian); but the state- 
ment is of little consequence, since 
it may be explained partly by a 
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but the time of his birth, death, and removal to Italy 
can only be approximately determined ;1 the statements 


confusion of Tépios and Tupfnvds, 
and partly from an attempt to ac- 
count for the supposed oriental 
wisdom of the philosopher by his 
extraction. Probably in reference 
to this story, Iamblichus, V. P. 7, 
represents him as having been born 
during a journey of his parents to 
Sidon. The well-known story of 
Heracleides of Pontus, and of Sosi- 
erates (ap. Cic. Tuse. v. 3,8; Diog. 
1.12; vill. 8; cf Nicom. Arithm. 
sub. init.) about Pythagoras’ con- 
versation with the tyrant Leo of 
Phlius, in which he declared him- 
self to be a piAdcogos, points to a 
connection with Phlius. 

1 The calculations of Dodwell 
and Bentley, the former of whom 
places his birth in Ol. 52, 3, and 
the latter in Ol: 48, 4, have been 
sufficiently refuted by Krische, loc. 
eit. p. 1, and Brandis, i.422. The 
usual opinion now is that Pytha- 
goras was born about the 49th 
Olympiad, that he came to Italy 
about the 59th or 60th, and died 
in the 69th. This is no doubt ap- 
proximately correct, and greater 
exactitude cannot be attained; 
even the statements of the ancients 
are probably based only upon un- 
certain estimates, and not upon 
distinct chronological traditions. 
According to Cicero, Rep. ii. 15; 
ef. Tuse. i, 16, 88; iv. 1, 2; A. 
Gell. xvii. 21; Iambl. V. P. 35, 
Pythagoras came to Italy in the 
62nd Olympiad, the fourth year of 
Tarquinius Superbus (432 B.c.), 
whereas Liv. i. 18, represents him 
as teaching there under Servius 
Tullius. Others, doubtless after 
Apollodorus, name the 62nd Ol. as 
the period in which he flourished 
(so Clem. Strom. i. 8302 B, 332 A; 


Tatian, Con. Gree. c. 41; Cyrill. 
in Jul. i. 18 A; Euseb, Chron. 
Arm. T. ii. 201, vide Krische, p. 
11). Diodorus (loc. cit.) even gives 
Ol. 61, 4, and Diogenes, viii. 45, Ol. 
60. Both statements are probably 
founded on the assertion of Aris- 
toxenus, who, following Porphyry 
9, makes Pythagoras emigrate to 
Italy in his fortieth year, to escape 
from the tyranny of Polycrates. 
According to the date assigned to 
the commencement of the tyranny, 
the former or the latter date was 
fixed for Pythagoras (ef. Rohde, 
Quellen des lambl. in his Biogr. des 
Pyth.; Rhein. Mus. xxvi. 568 sq. ; 
Diels, Ub. Apotlodor’s Chronika, ibid. 
xxxi. 25 sq.). If the fortieth year 
of the philosophe~’s life be placed 
in Ol. 62, 1, we get Ol. 52, 1 as 
the date of his birth (572 B.c.) j 
this would agree with the text of 
Eusebius, Chron., which states that 
he died in the Ol. 40, 4 (497 B.c.)/ 
if we suppose him to have attained 
his 75th year (Anon. ap. Synceell. 
Chron. 247 ¢.). The traditions as 
to the length of his life vary exceed- 
ingly. HeracleidesLembus(ap. Diog. 
viii. 44) gives it as 80 years (which 
may have been derived from Diog. 
viii. 10); but most writers, follow- 
ing Diog. 44. have 90: Tzetz. Chit. 
xi. 93, and Syne. loc. cit., say 99 ; 
Iamblichus (265) nearly 100; the 
biographer, ap. Phot. (Cod. 249, p. 
438 b, Bekk.) 104; a Pseudo-Py- 
thagorean, ap. Galen. (Rem. Para. 
T. xiv. 567 K) 117, or more. I 

Pythagoras (as asserted by Jambl. 
265) was at the head of his school 
for 39 years, and if his arrival in 
Italy occurred in 532 R.c., his death 


must have occurred in 493 u.c., and 


supposing him to have been 56 


th 
i 
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of the ancients as to his teachers seem almost entirely 


(Iambl. 19) when he came into 
Italy, we should get 588 as the 
year ofhis birth. If, on the other 
hand (Iambl. 255), the attack on 
his school, which he is said not to 
have survived very long (vide infra 
yp. 282, 1, third edition), be brought 
into direct connection with the 
destruction of Sybaris '(510 B.c.), 
his death must have taken place in 
the sixth century. Lastly, Antilo- 
chus in Clem. Strom. i. 309 B, 
places the jAwla of Pythagoras 
(not his birth as Brandis, i. 424, 
says) 812 years earlier than the 
death of Epicurus, which, according 
to Diog. x. 15, happened in Ol. 
127, 2; this would bring us to Ol. 
49, 2, and the philosopher’s birth 
must be put back to the beginning 
of the sixth century. We are ta- 
ken still farther back by Pliny, 
who, according to the best attested 
reading of Hist. Nat. ii. 8, 37, as- 
signs an astronomical discovery of 
Pythagoras to the 42nd Olympiad, 
or the 142nd year of the City; 
while, on the contrary, his abbre- 
viator, Solinus, c. 17, says that 
Pythagoras first came to Italy 
during the consulate of Brutus, 
therpfore-A. U. C. 244-5, or 510 
nel Roby 287 sq.) combines 
witlNhisTast statement the asser- 
tion of Iambl. (V. P. 11, 19) that 
Pythagoras Jeft Samos at the age 





of eighteen, received instruction 
From Pherecydes, Thales, and 
Anaximander; was 22--years in 
Egypt, and after its conquest by 
Cambyses (525 B.c.), 12 more in 
Babylon; and at the age of 56 
again returned to samos. Conse- 
quently he places his birth in 569 
B.c.; his return to Samos in 513 
B.c.; his arrival in Italy in 510; 
and his death in 470. But these 














statements are entirely destitute of 
evidence. Réth supposes that 
Iamblichus may have borrowed 
them from Apollonius (of Tyana), 
but even if this were true, we must 
still ask where Apollonius obtained 
them? ‘There is no mention even 
of the so-called Crotonian memoirs 
on which Apollonius (ap. Iambl. 
262) founds his narrative of the 
expulsion of the Pythagoreans 
from Croton. This narrative, 
however, cannot be reconciled with 
Roth’s calculation, as it makes the 
residence of Pythagoras in Croton 
precede the destruction of Sybaris 
(Iambl. 255). Now it is true that 
his death must be put back at least 
to 470 B.c., if, as Diczearchus and 
others maintain (vide infra), the 
attack on the Crotonian Pythago- 
reans, from which Lysis and Ar- 
chippus alone are said to have es- 
caped, took place in the lifetime of 
Pythagoras; nay, in that case, we 
must even allow 18 or 20 years 
more ; for the birth of Lysis, as we 
shall find, can scarcely have oc- 
curred before 470. The only in- 
ference from this, however, is that 
the statement must be discarded ; 
that Dicearchus does not here de- 
serve the credit of trustworthiness 
which Porphyry (V. P.56) accords 
to him; and that no thoughtful 
critic could regard this judgment 
of Porphyry’s as decisive in favour 
of the narrative of Diczarchus, 
Pythagoras cannot have lived to the 
year 470 B.c.: this is evident from 
the manner in which he is spoken of 
by Xenophanes and’ Heracleitus, 
both of whom are before that date 
(vide infra, p. 381, 1, third edition, 
283, 3); their expressions certainly 
do not give us the impression of re- 
lating to a person still alive, More- 
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destitute of any secure historic foundation,’ and even 
his connection with Pherecydes, which has in: its 
favour an old and respéctable tradition,? is not quite 
beyond a doubt.? Of his distant journeyings, which 


over, none of our authorities, except 
Solinus, who is not to be depended 
upon, place the arrival of Pytha- 

~goras in Italy later than Ol. 62. 
For Iamblichus himself (that is to 
say, Apollonius) does not intend this 
(V. P.19) when he says that he 
first came there twelve years after 
the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses 
(therefore after 425 B.c. Even 
Apollonius, ap. Iambl. 255, as al- 
ready observed, makes him outlive 
by very little the destruction of 
Sybaris), but Iamblichus is too care- 
less or too ignorant of chronologi- 
cal matters to remark the contra- 
diction into which his narrative 
has fallen. It is clear, however, 
that none of our informants had at 
their command trustworthy and 
exact chronological details as to 
the life of Pythagoras. Perhaps, 
indeed, all their statements were 
inferred from a few notices, e.g. 
concerning his migration in thetime 
of Polycrates, or the Pythagorean- 
ism of Milo, the conqueror at the 
Traés. We must, therefore, leave 
it undecided whether and how long 
the philosopher survived the end 
of the sixth century. 

1 Diog. viii. 2, names Phere- 
cydes and Hermodamas, a des- 
cendant of the Homerid Creophy- 
lus of Samos, and, according to 
Jambl. 11, himself called Creophy- 
lus. Neanthes (ap. Porph. 2, 11, 
15) adds to these Anaximander, 
Iamblichus (9, 11, 184, 252) Thales. 
Instead of Thales, Apuleius (Floril. 
ii, 15, p. 61, Hild.) names Epime- 
hides, with whom, according to 


Diog. viii. 8, Pythagoras was ac- 
quainted. The Scholiast of Plato, 
p. 420, Bekk. says that he first 
attended Pherecydes’ instructions, 
then those of Hermodamas, 
afterwards those of Abaris, the 
Hyperborean (vide infra). Thus 
it is plain -that as time went 
on, celebrated names continued 
to be added to the list. Abaris 
and Epimenides are, however, 
also called disciples of Pythagoras 
(Iambl. 135). 

2 Besides the text already 
quoted, Diog. i. 118 sq.; viii. 40 
(after Aristoxenus), Andron, and 
Satyrus; the epitaph of which 
Duris, ap. Diog. i. 120, speaks ; 
Cie. Tuse. i. 16, 88; De Div. i. 50, 
112; Diodor. Fragm. p. 554; Ps. 
Alex. in Metaph. 828 u, 19, Fr. 
800, 24 Bon. &c, ; 

8 For in the first place it was 
very natural that the thaumatur- 
gist, Pythagoras, should have been 
represented as the pupil of an older 
contemporary of similar character, 
who likewise held the dogma of 
Transmigration; and secondly, the 
accounts on the subject are not 
agreed as to details. According to 
Diog. viii. 2, Pythagoras was 
brought to Pherecydes at. Lesbos, 
andafter Pherecydes’ death, handed 
over to Hermodamas in Samos. 
Tambl. 9, 11, says that he was 
instructed by Pherecydes first in 
Samos, and then in Syros. Por- 
phyry (15, 56) says, following 
Diczarchus and others, that. he 
tended his master, who was sick in 
Delos, and buried him before his 
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are said to have acquainted him with the wisdom and 
religious ceremonies of the Phenicians,! the Chaldeans,? 
the Persian Magi,? the Hindoos,‘ the Arabians,> the 


departure to Italy; on the other 
hand, Diodorus (oc. cit.), Diog. viii. 

, 40, and Iambl. 184, 252, following 
Satyrus and his epitomiser, Hera- 
cleides, say that shortly before his 
own death he went from Italy to 
Delos for that purpose. 

1 According to Cleanthes (Ne- 
anthes), in Porphyry, V. P. 1, 
Pythagoras was brought as a boy 
to Tyre by his father, and there 
instructed by ‘the Chaldeans.’ 
Iambl. VY. P. 14, says that when he 
left Samos on his great travels, he 
first went to Sidon, and there met 
with prophets, the descendants of 
the ancient Mochus (vide supra, p. 
48, and infra, chapter on the 
Atomists, note 2), and other hiero- 
phants; that he visited Tyre, 
Biblus, Carmel, &c., and was initi- 
ated into all the mysteries of the 
country. Porphyry (V. P. 6) is 
more moderate; he merely states 
that Pythagoras is said to have 
gained his arithmetical knowledge 
from the Pheenicians. 

* According to Neanthes, Py- 
thagoras had, when a boy, been 
instructed by the Chaldeans (vide 
previous note). According to all 
other testimony, he first came to 
Babylon from Egypt, either of his 
own accord, or as the prisoner of 
Cambyses. This statement ap- 
pears in its simplest form in Strabo, 
xiv. 1. 16, p. 638: Mu@aydpap ioro- 
potow. .. . deadly cis Atyurroy 
kal BaBvadva dtrAouatelas xdprv. 
Clemens, Strom. 302 OC, merely 
says: XaAdatwy re kat Md-yov tots 
éplaras cuveyévero; Eus. Pr. Ev. 
x. 4, 9 sq.; Antipho, ap. Diog. viii. 
83; Schol. Plat. p. 420, Bekk. 


Porph. 6 say that he learned as- 
tronomy from the Chaldeans. In 
Justin xx. 4, he is said to have 
travelled to Babylon and Egypt, 
ad perdiscendos siderum motus ori- 
ginemque mundi spectandam. Apul. 
Floril. ii. 15, states that he was 
instructed by the Chaldeans in 
astronomy, astrology, and medicine. 
According to Diogenes in the book 
of Prodigies (ap. Porph. 11) he 
learned theinterpretation of dreams 
from the Chaldeans and Hebrews 
(or from the Hebrews only ?). In 
Tambl. V. P. 19; Theol. Arithm. 
p- 41, we are told that in the con- 
quest of Egypt by Cambyses he 
was carried as a prisoner to Baby- 
lon, remained twelve years in that 
city, where in his intercourse with 
the Magi, he not only perfected 
himself in mathematics and music, 
but completely adopted their reli- 
gious prescripts and practices. 
That Jamblichus is here following 
some older authority (Apollonius, 
no doubt), is shown by the state- 
ment of Apul. Flori. ii.15. Many 
maintain that, Pythagoras was ta- 
ken prisoner by Cambyses in his 
Egyptian campaign, and was only 
set at liberty a long timé after by 
Gillus the Crotonian; and that in 
consequence of this he had the 
benefit of the instructions of the 
Persian Magi, especially Zoroaster. 

8 Pythagoras must early have 
been brought into connection with 
the Magi, and especially with Zo- 
roaster, if what Hippolytus says is 
true (Refut. Her. i. 2, p. 12 D); 
ef. vi. 23: Arddwpos dé 6 *Eperpteds 
(a writer otherwise unknown) kal 
*Apiordtevos 5 povards pact mpds 
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Zapdray tov Xaddaiov érnavdeva 
Tivbaryépav; he imparted to Pytha- 
goras his doctrine, which Hippoly- 
tus proceeds to describe, but in a 
very untrustworthy manner. This 
statement of Hippolytus, how- 
ever, is hardly sufficient to prove 
that Aristoxenus asserted a per- 
sonal acquaintance between Pytha- 
goras and Zoroaster. He may, 
perhaps, have observed the simi- 
larity of the two doctrines, and 
hazarded the conjecture that Py- 
thagoras was acquainted with 
Zoroaster ; for there is no certainty 


at all that Hippolytus himself . 


knew the work of Aristoxenus. 
What he says about the Zoroas- 
trian doctrines which Pythagoras 
adopted cannot have been taken as 
it stands from Aristoxenus, because 
it presupposes the story about Py- 
thagoras’ prohibition of beans to 
be true, while, as we shall presently 
find, Aristoxenus expressly con- 
tradicts it. Besides, the evidence 


of Aristoxenus would merely prove | 


that even in his time similari- 
ties had been discovered between 
the Pythagorean and the Zoro- 
astrian doctrine, then well known 
in Greece (cf. Diog. Laért. i. 8 sq. ; 
Damase. De Princ. 125, p. 384, and 
that these resemblances had been 
explained after the manner of the 
Greeks by the hypothesis of a 
personal relation between the 
two authors, Plutarch seems to 
have derived his shorter state- 
ment from the same source as 
Hippolytus ; there is, therefore, all 
the less reason to doubt that here 


too, as in Hippolytus, Zaratas ori- | 


ginally meant Zoroaster ; supposing 
even that Plutarch himself, who 
(De Is. 46, p.869) makes Zoroaster 
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thisrelationshipis Alexander(Poly- 
histor), who, according to Clemens, 
Strom. i. 804 B, said in his work 
on the Pythagorean symbols: Na- 
(apdr@ TG Acouply pabyteioat Tov 
NvOarydpav. This NaCdparos is evi- 
dently Zoroaster ; if, indeed, Zapéra 
ought not to be substituted. That 
Pythagoras visited the Persian 
Magi we are likewise told in Cie. 
Fin, v. 29, 87; ef. Tusc. iv. 19, 
44; Diog. viii. 3 (perhaps after 
Antipho) ; Eus. Pr. Hv. x. 4; Cy- 
rill. ¢. Jul. iv. 183 D; Schol. in 
Plat. p. 420, Bekk.; Apul. (vide pre- 
ceding note); Suidas, Mvé. Valer. 
Max, vill. 7, 2, assert that he 
learned astronomy and astrology 
in Persia from the Magi. Anto- 
nius: Diogenes relates, ap. Por- 
phyry, V. P. 12 (& ois tarép 
@otvAny amiorois, the well-known 
book of fables described by Phot. 
Cod. 166, and treated not only by 
Porphyry, but also by Réth, ii. a, 
343, as a work of the highest au- 
thenticity), that he met ZaBparos in 
Babylon, was purified by him from 


‘the sins of bis previous life, and in- 


structed in the abstinences neces- 
sary to piety, and in the nature 
and reasons of things. 

4 Clem. Strom. i. 304 B: axn- 
nofvat re mpos Tobros Tadkaréy Kat 
Bpaypdver roy TWvéaydpay Bovrerat 
(namely, Alexander in the work 
quoted in the previous note) ; after 
him, Eus. Pr. Hv. x. 4,10; Apul. 
Foril. ii. lo: of the Brahmins 
whom he visited, he learned que 
mentium documenta corporumque 
exercitamenta, quot partes animi, 
quot vices vite, que Diis manibus 
pro merito sui cuique tormenta vel 
premia, Philostr. V. Apoll. viii. 7, 


44, says that the wisdom of Pytha- 


to have lived 5000 years before the _goras was derived from the Egyp- 


Trojan war, discriminated them. tian yuuyjra: and the Indian sages 


Our most ancient authority for 


5 Diog. in Porphyry, 117 
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Jews,! the Thracians,? the Druids of Gaul,’ but above 


1 That Pythagoras borrowed 
many of his doctrines from the 
Jews is asserted by Aristobulus in 
Eus. Pr. Hv. xiii. 12, 1, 3 (ix. 6, 3), 
and the sameis repeated by Joseph. 
Con. Ap. i, 22, and Clem. Strom. v. 
560 A (who thinks that the ac- 
quaintance of Plato and Pythago- 
ras with the Mosaic writings is 
shown in their doctrines). Cyrill. 
ce. Jul. i. 29 D, Jos. appeals in sup- 
port of this to Hermippus, who, in 
his work on Pythagoras, says: 
Taira 8 érpatte Kal Zrdeye Tas 
“lovdalwy kal Opaxdv ddtas pipodpe- 
vos kat petapépwy eis éavtdy. He 
had also said the same, as Origen, 
e. Cels. i. 18, relates with the word 
A€yerat, év TG pdr wep) vouobe- 
ray, If even these authors derived 
their statements from Aristobulus, 
it is not certain that Hermippus 
really expressed himself thus ; but 
supposing he did so, it would only 
prove that this Alexandrian sage, 
of the early part of the second cen- 
tury before Christ, had found the 
assertion among the Alexandrian 
Jews, and believed it; or else that 
he had himself observed some 
similarities between the Pythago- 
rean and Jewish doctrines, and 
had inferred from them that Py- 
thagoras was acquainted with the 
customs and doctrines of the Jews. 

2 Hermippus, ap. Jos., vide pre- 
ceding note. This statement was 
no doubt based upon the likeness 
of the Pythagorean mysteries to 
those of the Orphics, and especially 
in their common doctrine of Trans- 
migration. In consequence of 
this likeness, Pythagoras was re- 
presented as the pupil of the Thra- 
cians; he had, it is said, received 
his consecration from Aglaopha- 
mus in Libethra; as the pseudo- 


Pythagoras himself (not Telauges 
as Roth ii. a, 357, b, 77, supposes) 
says in the fragment of a iepds Ad-yos 
in Iambl. V. P. 146, ef. 151, and 
following that authority, Procl. in 
Tim. 289 B; Plat. Theol. i. 5, p. 18. 
Conversely, in the legend of Zal- 
moxis (ap. Herod. iv. 95, and 
others after him, e.g. Ant. Diog. 
ap. Phot. Cod. 166, p. 110 a; 
Strabo, vii. 3, 5; xvi. 2, 39, p.297, 
762; Hippolyt. vide next note), ~ 
the doctrine of immortality of the 


“Thracian Gete is derived from 


Pythagoras. 

8 Surprising as this sounds, it’ 
is undeniably asserted by Alex- 
ander in the passage quoted p. 
829, 4; and Roth (ii. a, 346) is 
entirely on a wrong track when he 
discovers in it a misunderstanding 
of the statement that Pythagoris 
met in Babylon with Indians and 
Calatians (an Indian race mentioned 
in Herod. iii. 38, 97, who, being of 
a dark colour, he calls also Ethio- 
pians, c. 94, 101). The idea pro- 
bably arose in this way. The 
Pythagorean doctrine of Transmi- 
gration was found, or supposed to 
be found (vide supra, p. 73,1), among 
the Gauls; as every such simila- 
larity was thought to be based 
upon a relation of teacher and 
taught, either Pythagoras was 
made a disciple of the Gauls, as 
by Alexander, or the Druids were 
made disciples of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, as by Diodorus and 
Ammian (vide supra, 73, 1), into 
which, according to Hippolyt. 
Refut. her.i. 2, 9 E; ibid. c. 25, 
they were regularly initiated by 
Zamolxis. Jambl. (151) says also 
that Pythagoras was instructed by 
the Celts, and even by the Ibe- 
Tians, 
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all with the mysteries of 


the Egyptians'—even the 


journey to Egypt, though this is comparatively the 
best attested and finds supporters? among quite recent 


1 The first known author who 


speaks st Pythagoras being in 
Egypt{s Isccrates, Bus. 11: 4s (Mvé.) 
agindpevas eis Atyyirroy kal padyrhs 





rance at length overcame, gained 
admittance to the Egyptian mys- 


teries and holy rites. He says 








also that he learned the EKeyptian 








exelvoy yevouevas thy 7 KAAnY pido- 
coplav rparos eis rovs"EAAnvas éxd- 
poe, Kal TX tep ras Ovolas Kal Tas 
ayioretas Tas év rots tepois émipavéc- 
tepoy Tay BAAwy éomotdacev, The 
next testimony, Cic. Fin. v. 29, 87, 
merely says Alyyptum lustravit ; 
similarly Strabo (vide supra, 328, 1); 
Justin, Hist.xx.4; Schol. in Plato, 
p. 420, Bekk. ; Diodorus, i. 96, 98, 
learned much more from the. state- 
ments of the Egyptian priests, said 
to be taken from their sacred wri- 
tings, vide supra, p. 27,1. Plut. 
Qu. Conv. viii. 8, 2,1, makes out 
that Pythagoras was a long while 
in Egypt, and adopted the > precepts 
concerning the feparixal ayoreta, 
such as the prohibition of beans 
and fish. The same authority, 
De Is.10, p. 354, derives the Py- 
thagorean symbolism from Egypt; 
 Ps,-Justin (Cohort. 19) says the Py- 
thagorean doctrine of the Monad as 
the first principle came from there. 
According to Apul. Floril. ii. 15, 
Pythagoras learned from the Egyp- 
tian priests cerimoniarum poten- 
tias, numerorum vices, geometrie 
formulas; according to, Valer. 
Max. viii. 7, 2, he found in the an- 
cient books of the priests, when he 
had slides the Egyptian writing, 





innumerapitinm, seculorum observa- 
tiones; A Diog. viii. 3 and 
Porph. ent how 
Sw trae ee 
sis, and Amasis to the Egyptian 
rie; d_how @ thus after” 


“tuany diffcnltiea, witah his persove- 


language. From this author, 
emens, Strom. i. 802 «, and 
Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. i. 15, p. 6, 
no doubt derive their statement 
that he was circumcised in Egypt. 
Anton. Diogenes (ap. Porph. V. P. 
11) says that he learned the wisdom 
of the Egyptian priests, especially 
their religious doctrine, the Egyp- 
tian language and the three 
kinds of Egyptian writing. Iam- 
blichus, V. P. 12 sqq. (ef. p. 
325, note), gives 4 circumstantial 
account of ‘his wonderful voy- 
age from Mount Carmel to Egypt 
(whither, according to Theol. 
Arithm. 41, he had fled from the 
tyranny of Polycrates), and goes on 
to tell of his 22 years’ intercourse 
with the priests and prophets, in 
which he learned all that was worth 
knowing, visited all the temples, 
gained access to all the mysteries, 
and devoted himself to astronomy, 
geometry, and religious exercises. 
The king in whose reign Pythago- 
ras came to Egypt is called by 
Pliny (Hist. Nat, xxxvi. 9, 71) 
Psemetnepserphres (for which the 
manuscripts also give Semetnep- 
sertes and other forms); the priest 
who instructed him is said by Plu- 
tarch, De Js. 10, to have been 
Oinupheus of Heliopolis. Clem. 
Strom, i.308 C, names Sonches. Plu- 
tarch (De Is. 26; Solon, 10) makes 
Sonches the instructor of Solon. 
2 Eg. independently of Roth, 
Chaignet (Pythagore, 1. 48 sqq.; 
ii, 853), who is very inaccurate when 
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writers—cannot be satisfactorily established. The most 
ancient evidence for this journey, that of Isocrates, is 
more than a hundred and fifty years later than the 
event to which it refers, and moreover is contained, 
not in a historical work, but in a rhetorical oration 
which itself makes no pretension to historical credi- 
bility. Such testimony has obviously no weight at 
all; and even if Isocrates did not himself originate 
the idea that Pythagoras had been in Egypt, there 
would still remain the doubt whether the source from 
which he took it was grounded on historical tradition. 
This, however, is not only beyond the reach of proof, 
but is contrary to all probability. Herodotus, it is 
true, remarks on the analogy of one Pythagorean usage 
with a custom of the Egyptians ;? he also says that the 


he says (i. 46) that I declare it 
certain that Pythagoras never went 
to Egypt. I say it is undemon- 
strable that he was there; I never 
said it was demonstrable that he 
was not there. 

1 The Busiris of Isocrates is 
one of those works in which the 
Greek rhetors, after the time of 
the Sophists, sought to surpass one 
another in panegyrics on evil or 
worthless persons and things, and 
in accusations against men univer- 
sally admired. The Rhetor Poly- 
crates had written an apology for 
Busiris. Isocrates shows him how 
he should have handled his theme. 
He explains his points of view very 
candidly, c..12. The adversary of 
Busiris, he says, has ascribed 
wholly incredible things to him, 
such as the diverting of the Nile 
from its course, and the devouring 
of strangers. It is true that Iso- 
crates cannot prove what he affirms 


of him, but he certainly does not 
attribute to him impossible deeds, 
nor acts ot bestial savagery: grec’ 
ei ralruyxdvoper apobre 
pot wevdh Aéyorres, GAN’ ody 
eyh wey Kéexpnuct robots ois ASyas, 
ols wep xph_ Tovs éxavobytas, ob 8 
ois mpoahxe Tovs Aodopodvras. It 
is evident that writings which an- 
nounce themselves as rhetorical 
inventions cannot be of the smalless 
value ; and if we cannot prove from 
this work that Busiris was the 
author of the whole Egyptian cul- 
ture, neither can we accept it as 
historical evidence for the presence 
of Pythagoras in Egypt, and hiscon- 
nection with the Egyptian priests. 
? ii. 81. The Hgyptian priests 
wear linen trousers under their wool- 
len garments, in which they were not 
allowed to enter the temple, or to 
be buried. dyoroydove: 5& Tatra 
Toto: "Opdixoia: Kadceopévoror Kak 
Baxxukotor, door 5 Aiyurrlocan, kat 
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belief in Metempsychosis came from Egypt into Greece; ! 





but he never hints that Pythagoras brought it thither, 





seeming rather to assume that it had been transmitted 
to the Greeks? before the’ time of that philosopher. 
As to the presence of Pythagoras in Egypt, though 
there was every opportunity for mentioning it, he pre- 
serves so strict a silence that we can only suppose he 
knew nothing of it.2 Nor does Aristoxenus seem to 
have been aware of it.4 Thus there is an entire dearth 
of all trustworthy evidence respecting the supposed 
TvOayopelorot. That is, ‘they agree _ cients’ who introduced the doctrine 








in this respect_with the so-called 


Orphics and Bacchics, who, how- 
ever, are in truth Egyptians, and. 
wi e Pythagoreans;° not, as 
Roth (ii. 4, 381) and (in spite of 
the previous remark) Chaignet (i. 
45) translate it: ‘They agree in 
this with the usages of the Orphic 
and Bacchie rites of consecration, 
which, however, are Egyptian and 
Pythagorean.’ ; 

1 ii, 1238. The Egyptians first 
taught Immortality and Transmi- 
gration: ro’tm TG Adyq ciod of 
‘EAAhvey éxphoayro, of uev mpdtepor, 
of 88 orepoy, ds idly éwuray édyri 
Tov eéyh cidds Ta obvéuara od 





paren, 

? Though it is probable that 
Herodotus, in the passage just 
quoted, when speaking of the later 
philosophers who adopted the doc- 
trine of Transmigration, was espe- 
cially referring to Pythagoras, he 
does not necessarily mean that Py- 
thagoras himself acquired it in 
Egypt. Herodotus names Melam- 
pus as having imported the Egyp- 
tian Dionysiac cultus into Greece 
(vide supra, 71, 4); it would seem, 
therefore, that Melampus“is pri- 
marily alluded to among the ‘an- 











-Dionysiac mysteries. 


of Transmigration into the Orphic 
Tn that case 
Pythagoras would not have required 
to go to Egypt, in order to become 
acquainted with this doctrine. 

8 For Roth’s explanation (ii. 
b, 74) that Herodotus purposely 
avoided mentioning Pythagoras 
from his antipathy to the Cro- 
toniates, who were hostile to the 
Thurians, is not only very far- 
fetched, but demonstrably false. 
Herod. does mention him in ano- 
ther place (iv. 95), and with the 
honourable addition : ‘EAAhvewy od 
TE dobeverrdrw copiorh MvOarydpn ; 
and in ii. 123 (previous note) he 
passes over his and other names, 
not from aversion, but forbearance. 
If he is silent as to his connection 
with Egypt, the most natural rea- 
son for his silence is that he knew 
nothing of any such connection. 
Algo in ii. 81 (vide supra, p. 332, 2), 
he would doubtless have expressed 
himself otherwise, if he had derived 
the Pythagoreans from Egypt in 
the same manner as the Orphics. 

4 None of our authorities, at 
any rate, who speak of Pythago- 
ras’ Egyptian journeys, refer to 
Aristoxenus. 
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journeys of Pythagoras in the East; our authorities 
become more copious as we recede from the philoso- 
pher’s own time, and more meagre as we approaeh it ; 
before the beginning of the fourth century they entirely 
fail. Each later writer has more to tell than his pre- 
decessor; and in proportion as the acquaintance of the 
Greeks with the Oriental civilised nations increases, 
the extent of the journeys which brought the Samian 
philosopher to be instructed by them likewise increases. 
This is the way that legends are formed and not his- 
torical tradition. We cannot, indeed, pronounce it im- 
possible that Pythagoras should have gone to Egypt or 
Pheenicia, or even to Babylon, but it is on that account 
all the moré indemonstrable. The whole character 
of the narratives of his journeys strengthens the sup- 
position that, as they now stand, they can have been 
derived from no historical reminiscence ; that it was not 
the definite knowledge of his intercourse with foreign 
nations which gave rise to the theories as to the origin 
of his doctrine; but, conversely, the presuppositiqn of 
the foreign source of his doctrine which occasioned the 
stories of his intercourse with the barbarians There 
is quite enough to account for such a presupposition, 
even if it were founded on no actual contemporary 
tradition, in the syncretism of later times, in the false 
pragmatism! which could only explain the similarity of 
Pythagorean doctrines and usages with those of the 
East by the theory of personal relations between Py- 
thagoras and the Orientals, and in the tendency to 


1 There is no English equivalent the tendency to explain the history 
for the German word Pragmatismus, of thought by imaginary combina- 
which may perhaps be explainedas tions of fact.—Note by Translator. 


e 
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panegyric of the Pythagorean legend which loved to 
concentrate the wisdom of the whole human race in 
its hero.! The statement that Pythagoras visited Crete 
and Sparta, partly to become acquainted with the laws 
of those countries, partly that he might be initiated 
into the mysteries of the Idean Zeus, stands on no 
better foundation.2 The thing is in itself conceivable, 
but the evidence is too uncertain, and the probability 
of any historical tradition as to these details too scanty 
to allow of our placing any trust in the assertion. So, 
too, the, theory that the philosopher owed his wisdom 
to Orphic teachers * and writings, even though it may 
not be wholly wrong as to the fact, is doubtless based, 
as it stands, not on any historical reminiscence, but on. 
the presuppositions of a period in which an Orphic 
theosophy and literature had formed itself to some 
extent under Pythagorean and Neo-Pythagorean in- 
fluences. The truth is, that we possess no document 
which deserves to be considered a historical tradition 
concerning the education of Pythagoras and the re- 
sources at his command. Whether it be possible to 
supply this want by inferences from the internal nature 
of the Pythagorean doctrine, we shall enquire later on. 
. The first luminous point in the history of this 


. Because Pythagoras could 
scarcely have attained that ‘ poly- 
mathy,’ for which he is extolled by 
Heracleitus (vide infra, p. 336, 4), 
otherwise than by travels (Chaig- 
net, i. 40; Schuster, Heractl. 372), 
it does not at all follow that he 
went to Egypt, or visited non-Hel- 
lenic countries. Moreover, Hera- 
cleitus rather derives his learning 


from writings which he studied; 
it is possible, however, that these 
may have been collected by him 
previously on his journeys. 

2 Justin. xx. 4; Valer. Max. 
viii. 7, ext. 2; Diog. viii. 3 (Epi- 
menides); Iambl. 25; Porph. 17, 
ef. p. 368, 2. 

3 Vide supra, p. 380, 2. 
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philosopher is his emigration to Magna Grecia, the date 
of which we cannot precisely fix,’ nor can we do more 
than conjecture the reasons which led to it. His 
activity, however, does not seem to have begun in 
Italy. The ordinary accounts, it is true, do not leave 
space for along period of activity in Samos. Other 
texts, however, maintain that he at first laboured there 
successfully * for some time, and if this assertion, con- 
sidering the fables connected with it and the untrust- 
worthiness of its evidence, may hardly seem deserving 
of notice, yet the manner in which Pythagoras is 
mentioned by Heracleitus and Herodotus would appear 
to bear it out.4 Hleracleitus soon after the death 
‘of this philosopher speaks of his various knowledge 
and of his (in Heracleitus’s opinion erroneous) wisdom, 
as of a thing well known in Jonia.® Now, it is not 
likely that the report of it had first reached Ionia from 
Italy. For, according to other testimony (vide infra), 


1 Vide supra, p. 324, 2. 

2 The statements of the ancients 
are probably mere arbitrary con- 
jectures. Most of them assert with 
Aristoxenus (ap. Porph. 9) that the 
tyranny of Polycrates occasioned 
his migration (Strabo, xiv. 1. 16, p. 
688 ; Diog. viii.3; Hippoly:. Refut. 
i. 2, sub init.; Porph. 16; The- 
mist. Or. xxiii. 285 b; Plut. Plac. 
i. 8, 24; Ovid. Metam. xv. 60, ete.), 
and that this assertion contradicts 
the uncertain story of Polycrates’s 
commendatory letters to Amasis is 
no argument against it. But it 
cannot be considered as proved, 
since the combination was perfectly 
obvious. Others (Iambl. 20, 28) 
say that he emigrated because the 
Samians had too little taste for 
philosophy. On the other hand, 


Iambl. 28 says he did so in order to 
avoid the political activity, which 
the admiration of his fellow-citizens 
would have forced upon him. 

8 Antipho. ap. Porph. 9; Iambl. 
20 sqq., 26 sqq. 

‘As Ritter pertinently re- 
marks, Pyth. Phil. 31. What 
Brandis says to the contrary does 
not appear to me conclusive. 

§ Fr. 22, ap. Diog. viii. 6: 
Tlvdayépns Mvnodpxov  ioroptny 
fioxnoey avOpdrwv pddiora wavTav, 
kal éxrckduevos tabras Tas cuyypa- 
pas erolnoev Ewvrod coplyy, woAvma-‘ 
Ontnv, kaxorexviqv. (Cf. ibid. ix. 1.) 
The words erect .. auyypagas, 
which I cannot think inserted by 
the narrator, must refer to writings 
previously mentioned by Hera- 
cleitus. Cf. p. 227, 2; 2nd edit, 
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the spread of Italian Pythagoreanism was brought 
about by the dispersion of the Pythagoreans long after 
the death of the master. Again, the well-known and 
often quoted narrative of Zalmoxis! presupposes that 
Pythagoras had already played the same part in his 
own country that be afterwards played in Magna Grecia. 
In this story a Getic divinity takes the form of a 
man and communicates with Pythagoras. The motive 
of that fiction evidently is to explain the presumed 
similarity of the Getic belief in immortality with 
the Pythagorean doctrine (vide supra, p. 73, 1); yet 
the story could never have been invented if the name 
of the philosopher had heen unknown to the Greeks on 
the Hellespont, from whom Herodotus received it, and 
if in their opinion his activity had first commenced 
in Italy. Whether among his countrymen he found 
less appreciation than he had hoped for, or whether 
other reasons, such as the tyranny of Polycrates or the 
fear of the Persian invasion, had disgusted him with 
his native city, in any case he left it and took up his 
abode in Crotona, a city with which he may possibly 
have had some personal connections, and which may 
well have commended itself to him on account of the 
far-famed salubrity of its site and the vigorous activity 
of its inhabitants.? Here he found the proper soil for 


1 Herod. iv. 95. tine of that name mentioned in 

2 According to astatement(ap. Herod. iii. 138), liberated him 
Porph. 2), he had some previous from his Persian imprisonment. 
connection with Crotona, having According to Iambl. 33, 36, 142, 
travelled thither as a boy with his Pythagoras visited many other 
father; but this is hardly more Italian and Sicilian towns besides 
historical than the story mentioned Crotona, especially Sybaris. That 
by Apuleius, Floril. ii. 16, that he went first to Sybaris, and thence 
Gillus, the Crotoniate (the Taren- to Crotona, however (vide Roth, ii. 
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his endeavours, and the school he established was until- 
its dispersion so exclusively associated with lower Italy, 
that it is often described as the Italian school.! 

But this portion of his life is still so much obscured 
by fabulous legends that it is hard to discover anything 
with a historical foundation in the mass of pure in- 


vention. 


If we may believe our informants, even the 


person of Pythagoras was surrounded with miraculous 


splendour. 


A favourite, and even a reputed son, of 


Apollo,? he is said to have been revered by his followers 
as a superior being,’ and to have given proof of this his 
higher nature by prophecies and miracles of all kinds.‘ 


a, 421), is nowhere stated. Roth 
deduces from the words of Apollo- 
nius, ap. Iambl. 255, on which he 
puts an entirely wrong interpreta- 
tion, and from Jul. Firmic. Astron. 
p. 9. (Crotonam et Sybarim exul 
incoluit), that after the destruction 
of Sybaris, Pythagoras betook him- 
self to the estates which the Syba- 
rites had given him; that, however, 
and everything else that he says 
about this country life, is pure 
imagination. 

? Aristot. Metaph. i. 5, 987 a, 
9, ¢. 6, sub. init.; c. 7, 988 a, 25; 
De Celo, ii. 18, 298 a, 20; Meteor. 
j. 6, 342 b, 30; ef. Sextus, Math. 
x. 284; Hippolyt. Refut. i. 2; 
Plut. Place. i. 3, 24. 

2 Porph. 2, appeals in support 
of this to Apollonius, Iambl. 5 sqq., 
to Epimenides, Eudoxus, and Xeno- 
crates ; but the first of these three 
names can only be introduced here 
through a mere blunder. For the 
well-known Cretan mentioned by 
Porph. 29, and Iumbl. 136, 222, as 
a disciple of Pythagoras, and by 
others, vide p. 327, 1, as his teacher, 


can scarcely have been alive at the. 
date of Pythagoras’s birth; the 
other two names must likewise be 
considered doubtful. Xenocrates 
(as I have already observed in 
Part ii. a, 875, third edition) may 
perhaps have mentioned the state- 
ment as « report, but he cannot 
himself have adopted it. 

® Porph. 20; Iambl. 30, 255. 
After Apollonius and Nicomachus ; 
Diodor. Fragm. p. 554; Aristotle, 
ap. Iambl. 31, 144, quotes as a 
Pythagorean classification: od 
Aoyucod (gov Td wév ear Beds, 7d 8 
&vOpwros, Td 8° ofov Tubaydpas ; and 
blian. ii. 26, attributes to him the 
often repeated statement (also in 
Diog. viii. 11, and Porph. 28) that 
Pythagoras was called the Hyper- 
borean Apollo. Cf. the following 
note, 

4 According to lian, loc. cit. 
ef. iv. 17, Aristotle had already re- 
lated that Pythagoras had been 
simultaneously seen in Crotona and 
Metapontum, that he had a golden 
thigh, and had been spoken to by a 
river god. This statement, how- 
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He alone among mortals understood the harmony of 
the spheres ;! and Hermes, whose son he was in a prior 
state of existence, had allowed him to retain the re- 
membrance of his whole past amidst the various phases 


ever, has such'a suspicious sound, 
that one might be tempted to con- 
jecture an error in the words, xd- 
Ketva, 5¢ mpooemaAeye: 6 Tov Nikoud- 
xov, with which A‘lian introduces 
it, and to suppose that Nicoma- 
chus, the celebrated Neo-Pythago- 
rean, and not Aristotle, was Elian’s 
authority ; had not Apollon. Mirabil. 
c. 6, likewise quoted the same thing 
from Aristotle. It cannot possibly 
have been Aristotle himself, how- 
ever, who stated these things. 
He must have mentioned them 
merely as Pythagorean legends, 
and then himself have been taken 
by later writers as the authority 
for them. ‘This, indeed, is possi- 
ble, and therefore these statements 
ean furnish no decisive proof of 
the spuriousness of the Aristote- 
lian treatise, wep! ray Tu@ayopelwy, 
which they naturally recall to us. 
The same miracles are related by 
Plutarch, Numa, c. 8; Diog. viii. 
11; Porph. 28 sqq.; Iambl. 90 
8qq.; 134, 140 sq. (the two latter 
after Nicomachus; cf. Rohde, Rh. 
Mus, xxvii. 44). According to 
Plutarch he showed his golden thigh 
to the assembly at Olympia; ac- 
cording to Porphyry and Iambli- 
chus, to the Hyperborean priest of 
Apollo Abaris, For further par- 
ticulars, vide Herod. iv. 36 (cf. 
also Krische, De Societ. a Pyth. 
cond. 37), who refers the legends of 
Abaris, told by later writers, with 
some probability, to Heracleides 
Ponticus. Many other miracles, 
often of the most extravagant 
description, such as the taming of 


wild beasts by a word, foretelling 
of the future, and so forth, are to 
be found in Plutarch, loc. cit.; 
Apul. De Magia, 31; Porph, 23 
8q.; Iambl. 36, 60 sqq., 142, who 
unfortunately, however, have not 
named the ‘trustworthy ancient 
writers’ to whom they owe their 
information; cf. also Hippol. Re- 
Fut.i. 2, p. 10. It is clear from 
the statement of Porphyry, ap. 
Eus. Pr. Hv. x. 8, 4, that even in 
the fourth century there were 
stories current in proof of Pytha- 
goras’s supernatural knowledge of 
the future. Andron is said to have 
spoken in his Tplwous of the prophe- 
cies of Pythagoras, and especially 
of an earthquake which he fore- 
told from the water of a stream 
three days before it lappened. 
Theopompus then transferred these 
stories to Pherecydes. The verses 
of Empedocles, ap. Porph. 30. 
and Jambl. 67, relate things much 
less wonderful. They do not im- 
ply supernatural knowledge, for 
the ancients (aceording to Dioge- 
nes, viii. 54) were not agreed as to 
whether the verse referred to Py 
thagoras or to Parmenides. For 
the rest it is quite credible that 
during the lifetime of Pythagoras. 
and immediately after his death, 
rumour may have asserted much 
that was miraculous about him, as 
was subsequently the case with 
Empedocles. 

1 Porph., 30; Iambl. 65 ; Simpl. 
in Arist. De Celo, 208, b, 43, 211 
a, 16; Schol. in Arist. 496 b, 1. 
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There is mention even of a descent 
His doctrines are said to have been im- 


parted to him in the name of his divine protector by 


the mouth of the Delphic priestess Themistoclea.3 


It 


cannot, therefore, be wondered at that on his first 
appearance in Crotona* he attracted much atten- 


' Diog. viii. 4 sq. after Herac- 
leides (Pont.); Porph.26,45; Iambl. 
63; Horat. Carm. i. 28. 9; Ovid. 
Metam.xv.160; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
20, 8,et pass. Tertull. De. An. 28, 
31. According to A. Gellius, iv. 
11, Clearchus and Diczearchus, the 
disciples of Aristotle, asserted that 
Pythagoras maintained that he had 
formerly existed as Euphorbus, 
Pyrander and others ; butthe verses 
of Xenophanes, ap. Diog. viii. 36, 
say nothing of any recollection of 
a previous state of existence. He 
is also said to have kept up con- 
stant intercourse with the soul of 
a friend who had died (Herm. in 
Joseph. Con. Ap. i. 22). Further 
particulars later on. 

2 By Hieronymus, no doubt the 
Peripatetic, ap. Diog. viii. 21, ef. 
38; Hermippus, vide Diog. viii. 
41, in imitation of the story of 
Zalmoxis (Herod. iv. 95), puts an 
insipid natural interpretation upon 
this legend, about which Tertullian, 
De An. ce. 28, is unnecessarily 
angry. Its true origin is probably 
to be found in a work attributed to 
Pythagoras, called KardBaots eis 
ddov. Cf. Diog. 14: GAAG kal abrds 
év TH ypapy not, 50 ewrd (for 
which Rohde, Rh. Mus. xxvi. 558, 
appealing to Iambl. Theol. Arithm. 
p. 41, would substitute éxtaldera) 
kal diaxoolwy éréwy ef atSew mapa- 
yeyerfjoGat és avOpdrous. Ibid. 4: 
roprdy pow ‘Hpakdelins 6 Movrinds 
ep) abroad rdde eye, ds etn note 


yeyovass Ai@adidns, where the pre- 
sent Aéye points to some writing ; 
ef. what Rohde, loc. cit. further ad- 
duces. That writings of this kind 
were not strange to the Pythago- 
reans is well known. The Orphic 
Katabasis is said to have been 
composed by the Pythagorean Cer- 
cops (Clem. Strom. i. 333 A). 

3 Aristox. ap. Diog. viii. 8, 21; 
Porph. 41. A statement so 
mythical, and so improbable in 
itself, gives us, however, no 
right to identify Pythagoreanism. 
with the Delphic philosophy, as 
Curtius does, Griech. Geschich. i. 
427. 

4 Dicearchus, ap. Porph. 18; 
ef. Justin. Hist. xx. 4; speaks of 
lectures, which, in the first instance, 
he delivered before the Council of 
Elders (1d té&v yepdyrwy doxeior), 
and then by command of the autho- 
rities before the youths, and finally 
the women. A lengthy and decla- 
matory account of the contents of 
these lectures is given in Jambl. 
V. P. 87-57, and a modernised 
paraphrase in Roth, ii. a, 425-450. 
I do not: believe that this enlarged 
version is taken from Diczarchus ; 
partly because it seems too poor in 
content for this philosopher, and 
partly because Dicearchus, accor- 
ding to Porphyry, makes Pythago- 
ras appear first before the ruling 
council, and then before the 
youths; whereas in Iamblichus he 
is represented to have made his first 
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tion,’ and soon acquired the highest renown throughout 


Italy.” 


Disciples, both men and women,’ flocked to 


him, not only from the Greek colonies, but from the 
whole of Italy;4 the most celebrated legislators of 


appearance in the gymnasium, and 
then on the report of his lecture 
there, to have been commanded to 
speak before thecouncil. It would 
seom that a later biographer of Py- 
thagoras had added to the state- 
ments of Dicearchus; and it is 
probable that this was none other 
than Apollonius ; since Jamblichus 
in his V. P. 259 sq. adduces a nar- 
rative from him in a similar style, 
and (as Rohde, Rhein. Mus, xxvii. 
29, remarks) Apollonius, dd. 264, 
‘expressly makes mention of the 
temple of the Muses, to the build- 
ing of which, according to section 
50, these discourses of Pythagoras 
had given occasion. Apollonius 
himself "(as is proved by Rohde, 
loc. cit. 27 sq. from Iambl. section 
56; cf. Diog. viii. 11; and Just. 
xx. 4, sub. fin.; ef. also Porph. 
V, P. 4) seems to have based his 
‘own account on an exposition of 
the Timzus, and to have also made 
use of sayings reported by Aris- 
toxenus and others; cf. Iambl. 
‘section 37, 40, 47, with Diog. viii. 
22, 23; Stob. Floril. 44, 21 (ii. 
164, Mein.), section 55 with Stob. 
74, 58. 

1 Vide besides what has been 
already quoted, the legendary ac- 
count of Nicomachus, ap. Porph. 
20, and Iambl. 30 ; Diodor. Fragm. 
p. 554; Favorin. ap. Diog. viii. 15; 
Valer. Max. viii. 15, ext. 1. 

2 Cf. Alcidamas, ap. Arist. 
Rhet, ii. 23, 13898 b, 14: "Iraacrat 
Tivdaydpay (ériunooy). Plutarch, 


Numa, ¢. 8, states, on the authority - 


of Epicharmus, that Pythagoras 


was presented by the Romans with 
the right of citizenship; but he 
has been deceived by a forged 
writing, vide Welcker, Klein. Schrif- 
ten, i. 350. According to Plutarch, 
loc, cit., and Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 6, 26, a pillar was subse- 
quently, at the time of the Samnite 
war, erected to him in Rome as the 
wisest of the Greeks. 

3 Porph. 22: mposjA@oy 8 aia, 
os pnoly *Agiordtevos, Kal Aevxavoi 
wal Mecodmot kal Teveério: kat 
‘Pwuatut, The same, without the 
appeal to Aristoxenus, is to be 
found in Diog. viii. 14: Nic. ap. 
Porph, 19 sq.; Iambl. 29 sq., 265 
sqq. 127 (where mention is made 
of an Etruscan Pythagorean). 

4 Cf. as to the Pythagorean 
women, Diog. 41 sq.; Porph. 19 


‘sq.; Iambl. 30, 54, 182, 267, end. 


As tothe most celebrated of them, 
Theano, who is generally called the 
wife, but sometimes the daughter 
of ‘Pythagoras, cf. Hermesinax, 
ap. Athen. xili. 599 a; Diog. 42; 
Porph. 19; Iambl. 132, 146, 265; 
Clem. Strom. i. 309; C. iv. 622D; 
Plut. Conj. Pree. 31, p. 142; Stob. 
Eel. i. 802; Flor.l. 74, 32, 58, 5d; 
Floril. Monac. 268-270 (Stob. 
Fluril. Ed. Mein. iv. 289 sq.). As 
to the children of Pythagoras, 
Porph. 4 (where there is a state- 
ment of Timseus of Tauromenium 
about his daughter, repeated in 
Hieron. Adv. Jovin. i. 42); Diog. 
42 sq.; Iambl. 146; Schol. in Plat. 
p. 420, Bekk. As to his household 
economy, Iambl. 170. 
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these countries! owned him for their teacher, and_by 
his influence, order, freedom, civilisation, and law 





were re-established in Crotona and all Magna Grecia.’ 





Even the Druids of Gaul are called his disciples by 


later writers.? 


The Pythagorean school is represented 





to us not merely as a scientific association, but also, 





and principally, as a religious and political society. 





Entrance into it was only to be obtained by a strict 





probation, and on condition of several years’ silence.‘ 





The members recognised each other _by secret signs ;* 





1 Especially Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, of which this is asserted 
-by Seneca, Hp. 90, 6, and also by 
Posidonius; similarly Diog. viii. 
16 (whether this is taken from 
Aristoxenus cannot be ascer- 
tained); Porph. 21; Iambl. 33, 
104, 130, 172 (both probably fol- 
low Nicomachus): cf. Adlian, V. 
H. iii. 17; Zaleucus is also men- 
tioned in this connection ap. Diodo- 
rum, xii. 20. Now Zaleucus was cer- 
tainly a hundred years earlier than 
Pythagoras, and so probably was 
Charondas (cf. Hermann, Griech. 
Antiquit. i. section 89); if, on 
the other hand, we recognise this 
Charondas (vide Diodorus, xii. 11; 
Schol. in Plat. p. 419), as the law- 
giver of Thurii (445 3.c.), he would 
Le much too young for a personal 
disciple of Pythagoras. The ap- 
pearance of such statements, there- 
fore, inthe above-mentioned writers, 
is a fresh proof how little real his- 
torical foundation exists, even for 
ancient and widely spread accounts 
of Pythagoras. Some other Pytha- 
gorean lawgivers are named in 
Tambl. 130, 172. The story of 
Numa’s relations with Pythagoras 
is discussed in vol, iii. b, 692, se- 


i 3; Porph. 21 sq., 
“50, 132, 214; Cie, 
Diodor. Fragm. p. 
554; Justin. xx. 4; Dio Chrysost. 
Or, 49, p. 249 R.; Plut. C. Prine, 
Philos. i. 11, p. 776; ef. the sup- 
posed conversation ot Pythagoras 
with Phalaris ; Iambl. 215 sqq. 

8 Vide supra, p. 78, 1; ct. p, 
330. 

‘ Taurus, ap. Gell. i. 9; Diog. 
viii, 10; Apul. Floril. ii, 15; 
Clem. Strom. vi. 580, A; Hippol. 
Reefut, i. 2, p. 8, 14; Iambl. 71 
sqq. 94; ef. 21.sqq.; Philop. De 
An. D, 5; Lucian, Vit. Auct. 3. 
The tests themselves, among which 
that of physiognomy is mentioned 
(Hippolytus called Pythagoras the 
discoverer of physiognomy), and 
the duration of the silent noviciate, 
is variously given. The counte- 
nance of the teachers was hidden 
from the novices by a curtain, as 
in the mysteries. Cf. Diog. 15. 

5 ITambl. 238. The Pentagon 
is said to have been such a sign 
(Schol. in Aristoph.; Clouds, 611, 
i, 249, Dind.; Lucian, De Salud. e. 
5). Krische, p. 14, thinks the 
gnomon also. 
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only a certain number of them were admitted into 





the inner circle and initiated into the esoteric doctrines 





of the school:' persons not belonging to the society 
were kept at a distance,” unworthy members were 


excluded with contumely.’ 


According to later ac- 


counts, the Pythagoreans of the higher grade had all 
their goods in common,‘ in obedience to a minutely 


1 Gellius, Joc. cit., names three 
classes of Pythagorean disciples: 
&kovorixol or novices; HaOnuarikol, 
ovoixot; Clem. Strom. v. 575 D; 
Hippolyt. Refut. i. 2, p. 8, 14; 
Porph. 37; Iambl. V. P. 72, 80 
sqq.; 87 sq.; and Villoison’s Anecd. 
ii, 216—two, the Esoterics and 
Exoterics; the férmer were also 
called Mathematicians, and the 
latter Acousmaticians; according 
to Hippolytus and Iamblichus, the 
‘Esoterics were called Pythagore- 
ans, and the exoterics Pythagorists. 
The unkrown writer, ap. Phot. Cod. 
249, distinguishes Sebasti, Politici, 
and Mathematici; also Pythago- 
rici, Pythagoreans, and Pythago- 
tists ; calling the personal scholars 
of Pythagoras, Pythagorici; the 
scholars of these,Pythagoreans; and 
the &AAas wher (nawral, Pythago- 
tists. On these statements (the 
recent date of which he does not 
consider) Réth (ii. a, 455 sq.; 756 
sq.; 823 sqq.; 966 b, 104) grounds 
the following assertion. ‘Themem- 
bers of the inner Pythagorean 
school (he says) were called Pytha- 
gorics, and those of the outer cir- 
cle Pythagoreans; there was an 
important distinction between their 
doctrines, all the systems of the 
Pythagorcans being founded on the 
Zoroastrian dualism, which (ac- 
cording to p. 421 sq., it was im- 
ported into Crotona by the physi- 
cian Democedes) is not to be found 


in the conceptions of Pythagoras, 
which are genuinely Egyptian. 
These were the Pythagoreans, and 
these alone (to them belonged Em- 
pedocles, Philolaus and Archytas, 
and Plato and his followers were 
allied to them), to whom the ae- 
counts of Aristotle have reference, 
and who were generally recognised 
by the ancients before the period 
of the Ptolemies. Now all the au- 
thors who mention such a distinc- 
tion call the exoterics Pythagorists, 
and the esoterics, the true disciples 
of Pythagoras, Pythagoreans ; and 
the anonymous writer in Photius 
applies this name only to the se- 
cond generation. But Roth finds 
away out of this difficulty. We 
have only to correct the anunymous 
writer to the extent of understand- 
ing Acousmaticians under Pytha- 
goreans; and in respect to Iam- 
blichus to substitute ‘ Pythagorici 
for Pythagoreans, and Pythagore- 
ans for Pythagorists (Réth has 
overlooked the passage in Hippo- 
lytus), and all will be right.’ On 
these arbitrary conjectures a the- 
ory is built up, which is entirely 
to overturn, not only the hitherto 
accepted theory of Pythagoreanism, 
but the testimony of Philolaus, 
Plato, Aristotle, &c. 

2 Apollon. ap. Iambl. 257. 

3 Tambl. 73 sq., 246; Clemens, 
Strom. v. 574, D. 

4 The oldest authorities for 
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prescribed rule of life reverenced among them as a 


divine ordinance.!. 
and entire abstinence from 


This also enjoined linen clothing,’ 





bloody offerings and animal 





food,’ from beans and some other kinds of nourish- 





ment;4 even celibacy is said to have been imposed 





thi icurus (or Diocles) ap. 

jog. x. 115 and Timzus of Tau- 
romenium, thd, viii. 10; Schol. 
in Plat, Phedr, p. 319, Bekk, 
Subsequently, after the appear- 
ance of the Neo-Pythagoreans, who 
must have taken ‘their notions 
chiefly from the ideal Platonic 


state, the ent is universal ; 
vide Piog. viii. 10; Gell. loc. cit.; 
Hippel. Refut. i. 2, p. 12; Porph. 


20; Iambl. 30, 72, 168, 257, &c. 
Phot. Lea. «owd, makes Pythago- 
goras introduce community of goods 
among the inhabitants of Magna 
-Grecia, and cites Timzus as an 
authority. 

1 Porph. 20, 32 sqq.; follow- 
ing Nicomachus and Diogenes, the 
author of the bovk of prodigies; 
Jambl. 68 sq., 96 sqq., 165, 256. 
The latter gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of their whole daily life. 

2 Tambl. 100, 149; both as 
it would seem (Rohde, Rhein, Mus. 
xxvii. 35 sq., 47) originally from 
Nicomachus, section 100, indirectly 
from Aristoxenus, who, however, 
was only speaking of the Pythago- 
reans of his own time; Apuleius, 
De Magia, c. 56; Philostr. Apollon. 
i. 82, 2, who adds to the prescripts 
of linen clothing a prohibition to 
cut the hair. Others speak only 
of white garments, e.g. ¥lian, 
V. A, xii. 32. 

¥ First. attributed to Pythago- 
ras himself by Eudoxus, ap. Porph. 
V. P. 7, and Onesicritus (about 
320 B.c.), Strabo, xv. i. 65, p. 716 


Cas.; and to the Pythagoreans 


generally by the poets of the Alex- 
andrian period, on Diog. viii. 37) 
sq.; Athen. iii, 108 sq.; iv. 1 


a, 8qq-, 163 d. Later on, the state: 
ment became almost universal; 
vide Cic. N. D. iii. 36, 88; Rep. 
iii, 8; Strabo, vii. 1, 5, p. 298; 
Porph. V.P. 

; De Abstin.1.15, 23; Tambl. 54, 
68, 107 sqq., 150; Plut. De Hsu 
Carn. sub init.; Philostr. loc. cit. ; 
Sext. Math, ix. 12,7 sq., and many 
others. 

’ 4 Heracleides (no doubt of Pon- 
tus) and Diogenes, ap. Joh. Lyd. 
De Mens. iv. 29, p. 76; Callima- 
chue-ap—Gell, iv. 114 Dior Villy) 

MEMES following Alexander, 

Polyhistor and others ; Cic. Divin. 
i, 30, 62; Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 8, 
2; Clemens. Strom. iii. 485, D; 
Porph. 48 sqq.; Iambl. 109; Hip- 
pol. Refut.i. 2, p. 12; Lucian, V. 
Auct. 6, ete. According to Her- 
mippus and others, ap. Diog. 39 
_sq., Pythagoras was slain in his 
flight, because he would not escape 
over @ bean field. Neanthes (ap. 
Iambl. 189 sqq.) relates the same 
of Pythagoreans in the time of 
Dionysius the elder. He also tells 
a further legend, to be voticed_ 
infra, as to the pertinacity with 
which the reason of the bean pro- 
hibition was kept secret. This last 
with a little alteration is trans- 
ferred to Theano, by David, Schol. 
in Arist. 14 a, 30. Pythagoras is 
also said to have prohibited wine 
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upon them.’ Older writers, indeed, who. are more to 
be trusted, say nothing of the community of goods,? 
‘though they extol the loyalty of the Pythagoreans 
towards friends and co-associates.3 The precepts as to 
food and clothing (over and above the general principle 
of moderation and simplicity*) are reduced by these 
writers to a few isolated ordinances ® in connection with 


(Iambl. 107, 69, and Epiph. Her. 
p. 1087 B). The prohibition of 
beans is discussed at length by 
sai a Art. ryihag. Rem. H. 


e Diog. 19: ofnor pares 
et) ore Beaxwpaiv ore appodi- 
(wy obre peduabels. 


_ # Vide supra, 348, 4, and 
Krische, p. 27 sq., who rightly 
finds a reason for this statement in 
a misunderstandipg of the proverb 
kowe Ta Tay plrwy, which was pro- 
bably not peculiar to the Pythago- 
reans (cf. Aristotle, Eth. N. ix. 8, 
1168 b, 6). It is, however, also 
ascribed to Pythagoras by Timeus, 
ap. Diog. 10; Cie. Leg. i. 12, 34, 
and Ant. Diog. ap. Porph. 33. 

* Cf. the well-known story of 
Damon and Phintias, Cic. Of iii. 
10, 45; Diodor. Fragm. p. 554; 
Porph. "59; Tambl. 233 sq. after 
Aristoxenus, to whom Dionysius 
himself told the story, and others. 
Also other anecdotes, ap. Diodor. 
loc. cit.; Iambl. 127 sq., 185, 237 
sqq., and the more general state- 
ments in Cic. Off. i. 17, 56; Diod. 
loc. cit.; Porph. 33, 59; Iambl. 
229 sq. ; also Krische, p. 40 sq. 
These stories, however, for the 
most part presuppose the existence 
of private property among the 
Pythagoreans. 

‘ Aristoxenus and Lyco, ap. 








Athen. ii. 46 sq.; x. 418.0, 


38 69, ; Iambl. 97 sq. aig niti> 





and bucks (the former ne on 


account of their utility, and the lat- 
ter on account of their lustfulnes; 


Plutarch (Gell. loc. cit.; ef. Biog. 
fii Lb arotes the same statement 
rom-Aristotle. According to him, 


the Pythagoreans merely abstained 
irom particular parts of animals 
2 ertain fishes (so that ap. 
viii. 13> only the remark 
@ unbloody altar, and not 
the story about Pythagoras, can 
have been taken from Aristotle). 
Plutarch, Qu. Conv. viii. 8, J, 3, 
and Athen. vii. 308 ce, say that 
the Pythagoreans eat no fish and 
very little meat, chiefly the flesh 
of offerings; similarly Alexander, | 
ap. Diog. viii. 33, speaking of 
many prohibitions of food (often 
without historical foundation) does 
not mention abstinence from flesh. 
Even Ant. Diog. (ap. Porph. 34, 
36) and Iambl. 98 (in an account 
which no doubt is indirectly taken 
from Aristoxenus) are agreed on 
this point with these writers, 
though differing from them on 
many others, and Plut. Muma, 8, 
says of the Pythagorean offerings 
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particular forms of worship ;! whether these ordinances 
originated with the Italian Pythagoreans, or only belong 


that they were, for the most part, 
bloodless. On the other hand, 
Theophrastus ‘must have ascribed 
to the Pythagoreans the abstention 
from flesh, which is asserted of the 
Orphic Pythagorean mysteries of 
his time (cf. Pt. ii. a, 29, 1, 3rd 
ed.; Pt. iii. b, 65 sg. 2nd ed.), if all 
that we read in Porph. De Adstin, 
ii. 28, is taken from him. Bernays, 
however (Theoph. v. d. Fromm. 
p- 88), thinks, probably with jus- 
tice, that the sentences which treat 
of the Pythagoreans, 61’ Srep .. . 
mapavouias, are added by Porphyry. 
But, even according to this repre- 
sentation, they, at least, tasted the 
flesh of offerings, so that they 
must have had animal sacrifices. 
The sacrifice of a bull is ascribed to 
Pythagoras on the occasion of the 
discovery of the Pythagorean prin- 
ciple, and other mathematical dis- 
coveries (Apollodor. ap. Atheneum, 
x. 418 sq., and Diog. viii. 12; Cic. 
N. Dz iii. 36, 88; Plut. Qu. Conv. 
vill. 2,4,3; NM. P. Suav.v. 11. 4, 
p. 1094; Procl..in Eucl. 110 u, 
426 Fr. Porph. V, P. 36, infers 
from this the sucrifice of a oralrivos 
Bots), and he is also said to have 
introduced meat diet among the 
athletes: vide infra. Inregard to 
beans, Aristoxenus (ap. Gellius, 
toc. cit.) maintains that Pythago- 
ras, far from prohibiting them, 
particularly recommended this 
vegetable. It is, therefore, pro- 
bable, that Hippol. Refut. i. 2. p. 
12, and Porph. 43 sqq., derived 
their absurd account (mentioned 
also by Lucian, Vit. Auct. 6) of the 
prohibition of beans, not from 
Aristoxenus, but from Antonius 
Diogenes, from whom Joh. Lydus, 
De Mens, iv. 29, p. 76, quotes it in 


the same words as Porphyry ; and 
though the contradiction of Aristox- 
enus itself presupposes that such a 
prohibition was even at that period 
attributed to Pythagoras, it never- 
theless shows that it was not ac- 
knowledged by those Pythagoreans 
whose tradition he followed. Gell. 
loc. cit. explains the story of the 
beans as a misunderstanding of a 
symbolical expression; the most 
probable explanation is that a cus- 
tom, which really belonged to the 
Orphies, was transferred to the an- 
cient Pythagoreans ; ef. Krische, p. 
35. The statement that the Py- 
thagoreans wore only linen clothes 
is contradicted by the account in 
Diog. viii. 19 (cf. Krische, p. 31), 
where he excuses them clumsily 
enough for wearing woollen gar- 
ments, by asserting that linen at 
that time was unknown in Italy. 
According to Herod. ii. 81, the 
whole matter is reduced to this: 
that in the Orphic Pythagorean 
mysteries the dead were forbidden 
to be buried in woollen clothes. 

! As Alexander (Diog. viii. 33) 
expressly says: a&méxecQat Bpwrav 
Ovrcedlwy Te KpeGy Kal TpixAay Kal 
MeAavotpwy Kal gay Kal Tay goTdéKwy 
(gwy Kal kuduwr nal Tov BAAwY ar 
mapaxeAcvovra: Kat of ras TeAeTas 
év rots iepots émireAodytes , cf. Plut. 
Qu. Conv. viii. 8, 3, 15. That the 
Pythagoreans had peculiar reli- 
gious services and rites, and that 
these formed the external bond of 
their society, must be presupposed 
from Herod. ii. 81. Plato also 
(Rep. x. 600 B) speaks of a rubayd- 
pesos rpdros tod Blov, by which the 
disciples of Plato were distinguished 
from others. Such a distinctive 
peculiarity in their mode of life 


e 
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to the later Orphics of Pythagorean tendencies ; whether, 
consequently, they arose from Pythagoreanism or from 
the Orphic mysteries, we do not certainly know. The 
celibacy of the Pythagoreans is so entirely unrecog- 
nised even by later writers that they represent Py- 
thagoras as inarried,' and cite from him and from his 
school numerous precepts concerning conjugal life (vide 
infra). Among the sciences, besides philosophy proper, 
the Pythagoreans chiefly cultivated mathematics, which 


owes to them its first fruitful development.? 


would, in itself, lead us to con- 
jecture something of a religious 
character; and this appears still 
more clearly from such historical 
accounts as we possess of the prac- 
tical life of the Pythagoreans, and 
from what may be accepted as 
genuine of the ceremonial prescripts 
in Diog. 10, 83 sqq.; Iambl. 163 
8q., 256; also from the early con- 
nection of Pythagoreanism with 
the Bacchic Orphic mysteries, the 
evidence for which is to be found 
partly in the above references, 
and partly in the forgery of Orphic 
writings by Pythagoreans(Clemens, 
Strom, i. 383 A; Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
347 sqq.; cf. Ritter, i. 368, 293). 

1 Vide supra, p. 341, 4, and 
Musonius, ap. Stob. Floril. 67, 20; 
ef, Diog. 21. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to 
quote evidence for this, as Arist. 
Metaph. i. 5. sub init. (of kadov- 
Hevot TluOaydpeor Tay pabnudtwy 
Glduevot mpator taira mpohya- 
you nal évzpapéevres ev avruis 
tas tobtwy apxdas trav bre 
apxas BhOnoay clvar mdvtwy), since 
it is sufficiently proved by the 
whole character of the Pythagorean 
doctrine, and by the names of 


By ar- 


Philolaus and Archytas. Even at 
a later period Magna Grecia and 
Sicily continued to be the principal 
seat of mathematical and astrono- 
mical studies. Considerable know- 
ledge and discoveries in mathema- 
ties and astronomy were ascribed 
to Pythagoras himself; ef. Aristox, 
ap. Stob. Hel. i, 16, and Diog. viii. 
12; Hermesianax and Apollodor. 
ap. Athen. xiii. 599 a, x, 418 sq., 
and Diog. i. 25; viii, 12; Cie. 
XN. D. iii. 86, 88; Plin. Hist. Nat. 
ii. 8, 87; Diog. viii.11,14; Porph. 
V.P. 86; Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 2, 
4, 3; NW. P. Suav, Vivi. 11, 4, p. 
1094; Plac. ii. 12; Procl. in Hucl. 
19 m (where, instead of dAdywv, 
we should doubtless read évaad- 
yov), 110, 111 (65, 426, 428 Fr.); 
Stob. Eel. 1.502; Lucian, Vit, Auct. 
2: ThBe udrrora oldev ; dpidunrinhy, 
dorpovoulay, reparelay, yewuerplay, 
Movorkhy, yontelav, pdvri tusepov 
BAéreis, Although Pythagoras 
unquestionably gave the impulse 
to the truitful development of 
mathematics in his school, it is im- 
possible, from the fragmentary and 
wholly untrustworthy statements 
about him, to form any conception 
of his mathematical knowledge at 
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plying mathematics to music they became the founders 
of the scientific theory of sound, which enters so deeply 


into their system.! 


The practical importance of music, 


however, was quite as great among them; it was 
cultivated partly as a means of moral education, partly 
in connection with the art of medicine; ? for this, too,’ 


all approximating to historical cer- 
tainty. Even the state of mathe- 
matical science in the Pythagorean 
school, at the time of Philolaus and 
Archytas, could only be described 
by one accurately acquainted with 
ancient mathematics, and by such 
a one only with the greatest caution 
and reserve. We shall confine our- 
selves here to what concerns the 
general principles of the number- 
theory and harmony, or the concep- 
tions of the system of the universe. 
Roth Gi a 962 b, 314) quotes 
-with essential omissions and altera- 
tions a passage from Varro, L. 
lat. v. 6, to prove that Pythagoras 
made a map in Tarentum, of which 
Varro says not a word. He is 
there speaking of a bronze image of 
Europa on the bull which Pytha- 
goras (Pythagoras of Rhegium, 
the well-known sculptor of the 
beginning of the fifth century) 
made at Tarentum. Marc Capella, 
De Nupt. Philol. vi. 5, p. 197, 
Grot., attributes to Pythagoras the 
determination of the terrestrial 
zones, and not a map. 

1 According’ to Nicomachus, 
Harm.i.10; Diog. viii. 12 ; Iambl. 
116 sqq. and others (vide infra). 
Pythagoras himself invented har- 
mony. What is more certain is, 
that it was first developed in his 
school, as is shown by the name 
and the theories of Philolaus and 
Archytas, on which more hereafter. 
Plato says in Rep, vii. 680 D, that 


the Pythagoreans regarded Har- - 
mony and Astronomy as two sister 
sciences. 

2 Vide Porph. 32; Iambl. 33, 
64, 110 sqq., 168, 195, 224; Stra- 
bo, i. 2, 3, p. 16; x. 8, 10, p. 468; 
Plut. Js. e¢ Os. c. 80, p. 384; Vire. 
Mor. c. 3, p. 441; Cic. Tuse. iv. 2; 
Sen. De tra, iii. 9; Quintil. Instiz, 
j. 10, 82; ix. 4, 12; Censorin. Di. 
Nat. 12; Aflian, V. H. xiv. 28; 
Sext. Math. vi. 8; Chamileo, ap. 


Athen. xiii. 3 (on Clinias). 
These accou do®bt, contain 
much that i lous, but their 


historial foundat¥Wn is beyond ques- 
tion, ‘The Harmony of the Pytha- 
goreans presupposes a diligent 
study of music. The moral appli- 
cation of this art corresponds to 
the character of the Doric life and 
of the cultus of Apollo; and we 
elsewhere find that that cultus was 
connected with music as a medici- 
nal cure. In accordance with this 
the Pythagorean music is repre- 
sented as grave and quiet, and the 
lyre as their chief instrument. 
Athen. iv. 184 e, however, enume- 
rates a whole series of Pythagorean 
flute-players. 

8 Diog. viii. 12; Porph. 33; 
Jambl. 110, 163. Apollon. ap. 
Jambl. 264. Celsus, De Medic. 1. 
Pref. names Pythagoras among 
the most celebrated physicians, Cf. 
what is said further on about Ale- 
meon’s connection with the Py- 
thagoreans. 
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as well as gymnastic,! flourished among the Pytha- 
goreans. As might he expected, after the proof of 
supernatural wisdom related in the myth of the Samian 
philosopher (vide supra), Pythagoras and his school 
are said to have applied themselves to prophecy.? As a 
_help to morality, we are told that strict daily self- 
examination was, among other things,® especially en- 
joined on the members of the society.4 Since, however, 
at that period, ethics were inseparable from politics, 
we are also told that the Pythagoreans not only occu- 
pied themselves zealously with politics® and exercised 
the greatest influence on the legislation and administra- 
tion of the cities of Magna Grecia,® but also that they 
constituted in Crotona and other Italian towns a regular 
political confederation,’ which, by its influence upon the 
deliberative assemblies ® of these towns, really held the 


1 Cf. Iambl. 97; Strabo, vi. 1, 
12, p. 263; Justin. xx. 4; also 
Diodor. Fragm., p. 554. Milo, the 
celebrated athlete, is well known 
to have been a Pythagorean. The 
statement (Diog. 12sq., 47 ; Porph. 
V. P. 15; De Abst, 1.26; Iambl. 
25) that Pythagoras introduced 
meat diet among the athletes, 
which is, however, scarcely histo- 
rical, seems to refer to Pythagoras 
the philesopher. ~ 

2 Cic. Divin. i. 3, 5; ii. 58, 
119; Diog. 20, 32; Iambl. 93, 
106, 147,149, 163; Clem. Strom. 
i, 384 A; Plut. Plac. v. 1, 3; 
Lucian (vide supra, p. 338, 4). 
Magical arts were likewise attri- 
buted to Pythagoras, Apul. De 
Magia, c. 27, p. 504. 

® Diodor. Fragm. p. 5565. 

‘ Carm. Aur. v. 40 sqq., and 
after this source, Cic. Cato, ii. 38 ; 


Diodor. loc. cit.; Diog. viii. 22; 
Porph. 40; Iambl. 164 sq., 256. 

5 According to Iamblichus,-97, 
the hours after meals were devoted 
to politics, and Varro, vide Augus- 
tin. De Ord. ii. 20, maintains that 
Pythagoras only communicated his 
political doctrines to the ripest of 
his scholars. 

6 Vide supra, p. 341,5; 342, 1, 
and Valer. Max. vili. 15, ext. I; 
ibid. ec. 7, ext. 2. 

7 Consisting, in Crotona, of 300 
members; according to some ac- 
counts, of more. . 

® In Crotona, these were desig- 
nated by the name of of {A101 (Iam- 
blichus, V. P. 45, 260, after Apollo- 
nius), which is so large a number 
for a senate, that it might lead us 
rather to suppose that the ruling 
portion of the citizens was intended. 


Diod. xii. 9, calls them odb-yxayros,' 
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reins of government, and employed their power to pro- 
mote an aristocratic organisation of the ancient Doric 
type! They no less rigorously maintained the doctrine 
of their master, and silenced all opposition with the 


famous dictum airés epa.? 


Porph. 18, 7d ray -yepdytwy apxeiov. 
Both Diodorus and Iamblichus, 
however, speak of the Sijuos and 
éxxAnota, which, according to Iam- 
blichus, 260, only had to resolve 
upon that which was brought before 
it by the xfAco.. 

1 Tambl, 249, after Aristoxenus, 
254 sqq.; after Apollonius, Diog. 
vill. 3; Justin. xx. 4. Polybius, ii. 
39, mentions the Pythagorean ouvé- 
Spica, in the cities of Magna Grecia. 
Plut. C. Prine. Philos. i. 11, p. 777, 
speaks of the influence of Pytha- 
goras on the leadivg Italiotes, and 
Porph. 54 says the Italians handed 
over the direction of their states 
to the Pythagoreans. In the con- 
test between Crotona and Sybaris, 
which ended in the destruction of 
the latter, it was, according to 
Diodorus, respect for Pythagoras 
which decided the Crotonians to 
refuse to deliver up the fugitive 
Sybarite nobles, and to undertake 
a war with their more powerful 
rival. It was Milo, the Pythago- 
rean, who led his countrymen to 
the fatal battle on the Traés. 
Cicero, indeed (De Orat. iii. 15, 56; 
ef. Tuse. v. 28, 66), includes Pytha- 
goras with Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus among those who renounced 
political activity in order to live 
entirely for science; but this does 
not destroy the former evidence, 
since in the first place it is uncer- 
tain whence Cicero derived his in- 
formation; and in the second, Py- 
thagoras himself held no public 


We are told, however, that 


office. Still less does it follow 
from Plato, Rep. x. 600 C, that 
the Pythagoreans abstained from 
political activity ; though, accord- 
ing to this passage, their founder 
himself worked, not as a statesman, 
but by personal intercourse. The 
strictly aristocratic character of 
the Pythagorean polities appears 
from the charges against them in 
Iambl. 260; Athen. v. 213 f (ef. 
Diog. viii. 46; Tertull. Apologet. 
c. 46), and from the whole 
persecution by Cylon. Chaig- 
net's theory (i. 54 sq.), however, 
that the government of Crotona 
was first changed by Pythagoras 
from a moderate democracy into 
an aristocracy is supported by no 
tradition; it is, on the contrary, 
contradicted by the passage in 
Strabo, viii. 7, i. p. 884 (after 
Polybius, ii. 39, 5), where it is said 
of the Italians: pera thy ordow 
thy mpds robs Tudayopelouvs ra 
TA€loTa TOY vouiLay pereveyKacbat 
napa rotrwy (the Achzans, who 
had a democratic constitution), 
which would not have been neces- 
sary if they had only required to 
re-establish their own democratic 
institutions ; while, on the’ other 
hand (vide previous note), the 
exxAnoia decided many things, 
even under the Pythagorean ad- 
niinistration. 

2 Cie. N. D. i. 5, 10; Diog. 
viii. 46; Clemens, Strom. ii. 369 
C; Philo. Qu. in Gen. i. 99, p. 70. 
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this doctrine was carefully kept within the limits of 
the school, and that every transgression of these limits 
was severely punished.! In order that the doctrine 
might be quite incomprehensible to the uninitiated, 
the Pythagoreans, and in the first instance the founder 
of the school, are said to have employed that symbolical 
mode of expression in which are contained most of the 


maxims handed down to us as Pythagorean.? 


1 Aristoxenus, (Diog. viii. 1/ 
says it was a princip: é Py- 
thagoreans, ay elva: mpos mdvras 
mdvra pyrd, and, according to 
Jambl. 31, Aristotle reckons the 
saying about Pythagoras, quoted 

. p. 888, 3, among the wdvu amdpinra 
of the school. Later writers (as 
Plut. Numa, 22; Aristocles, ap. Eus. 
Pr, Ev. xi. 3,1; the Pseytto-Lysis 


Clem. Strom. v. 574 Dyta 
“P.199, 226 sq., 246 sq.; 7. Kou. 
wad. émor; Villoison, Anecd. ii p. 
216; Porph. 58; an anonymous 
person, ap. Menage, Diog. viii. ; 
cf. Plato, Hp. ii. 314 A) dilate 






to the elder Dionysius the reason 
of Pythagoras's prohibition of 
beans. On the other hand, it isa 
question whether-the-ste 
Timeus, in @Diog. viii. 54,Jon which 
that of Neanthes is Unqtestionably 
founded, that Empedocles, and 
afterwards Plato, were excluded 
from Pythagorean teaching, being 
accused of AoyoxAorla—really re- 
fers to the publishing of a secret 
doctrine, and not to the proclaiming 
improperly of Pythagorean doc- 
trines as their own. Moreover, we 
cannot give much credit to the 
testimony of an author, who, in 
spite of all chronology; makes 







much on the strictness and fidelity Empedocles (loc. cit.) the personal 


with which the Pythagoreans kept 
even geometrical and other purely 





scientific theorems as secrets of 
_ their fraternity, and on the abhor- 
rence_and punishment of the gods 
which overtook every betrayal of 
‘this "mystery. The first proof in” 
support of this opinion is the asser- 
tion (sup. p. 315) of Neanthes about 
Empedocles and Philolaus, and in 
the legendary narrative of the same 
author, as also of Hippobotus, ap. 
Tambl. 189-49q. (comsiderably more 
recent, ef Diog. viii. 73), according 
to which. jas~and Timycha 
suffer to the uttermost, the latter 
even biting out his own tongue, like 
Zeno in Elea, in order not to reveal 








pupil of Pythagoras, 

? Tamblich. 104 sq., 226 sq. 
Collections and interpretations of 
Pythagoreansymbols arementioned 
by Aristoxenus in the muéayopucal 
aropdcets, and by Alexander Poly- 
histor and Anaximander the 
younger, ap. Clem, Strom. i. 304, 
B. Cyrill. ¢. Jul. iv.183 D; Iambl. 
V. P.101, 145; Theol. Arithm, p. 
41; Suidas, “Avatiwavdpos (cf. 
Krische, p. 74 sq.; Mahne, De 
Aristoxeno, 94 sqq.; Brandis, i. 
498) ; another mak said to be of 
ancient Pythagorean origin, bearing 
the name of Androcydes, is dis- 
cussed, part iii. b, 88, second edi 
tion. Aristotle’s work on the Py- 
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How much of these statements may be accepted as 
historical it is difficult to determine in detail; we can 
only establish approximately certain general results. 
We see that so early as the time of Aristotle, Aristoxe- 
nus, and Diczarchus, many miraculous tales respecting 
Pythagoras were in circulation ; but whether he himself 
appeared in the character of a worker of miracles 
cannot be ascertained. The manner in which he is 
spoken of by Empedocles and Heracleitus! renders it 
probable that, for long after his death, he was merely 
esteemed as a man of unusual wisdom, without any super- 
natural character. This wisdom seems to have been. 
chiefly of a religious kind, and to have served religious 
ends. Pythagoras appears as the founder of a religious 
association with its own rites and ceremonies; thus he 
may have passed for a seer and a priest, and may have 
declared himself as such: this is extremely likely 
from the whole character of the Pythagorean legend, 


thagoreans seems to have given 
many of these symbols (vide Porph. 
41; Hieron. c. Ruf. iii. 39, T. ii. 
. 565, Vall.; Diog. viii. 34), and va- 
rious authors (as Demetrius of 
Byzantium mentioned by Athen. x, 
462 c) have spoken of them inci- 
dentally. From these ancient com- 
pilations probably came the greater 
art. of the sentences ascribed to 
ythagoras and the Pythagoreans 
by later writers, as Plutarch (es- 
pecially in the cupmociaxa), Sto- 
beeus, Athenseus, Diogenes, Por- 
phyry, and Iamblichus, Hippolytus, 
&c. These sentences, however, 
cannot be much relied upon as re- 
presenting the Ethics and religious 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans ; for 
in the first place their meaning is 


very uncertain, and in the second, 
what is genuinely Pythagorean is 
hard to distinguish from later in- 
gredients. In regard to the Py- 
thagorean Philosophy, they are of 
little importance. Collections of. 
these sentences are to be found in 
Orelli, Opuse. Grec. Vet. Sent. i, 60 
sq; Mullach, Fragm. Philos. i. 
504 sqq.; Gdttling, Ges. Abhand. 
i, 278 sq., ii. 280 sq., has subjected 
them to a thorough criticism. But 
his interpretations are often too 
artificial, and he is apt to seek 
unnecessarily for hidden meanings 
in prescripts, which originally 
were of a purely ritualistic cha- 
racter. Cf. also Rohde, RA. Mus. 
xxvi. 561, 

1 Vide supra, p. 336, 4; 338, 4. 
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and from the existence of Pythagorean orgies in the 
fifth century; but that does not make him by any 
means the extraordinary phenomenon presupposed by 
the later tradition; he merely stands in the same 
category with Epimenides, Onomacritus, and other men 
of the sixth and seventh centuries. Further, it seems 
certain that the Pythagorean society distinguished 
itself above all other similar associations by its ethical 
tendency; but we can get no true idea of its ethical 
aims and institutions from the later untrustworthy 
authorities. Pythagoras doubtless entertained the 
design of founding a school of piety and morality, ., 
temperance, valour, order, obedience to government 
and law, fidelity to friends, and generally for the en- 
couragement of all virtues belonging to the Greek, and 
particularly to the Doric conception of a good and brave 
man; virtues which are particularly insisted on in the 
sentences attributed with more or less probability to 
Pythagoras. For this purpose he appealed first to the 
religious motives which resulted from the belief in the 
dominion of the gods, and especially from the doctrine 
of transmigration; then he had recourse to the educa- 
tional methods and usages of his native country, such 
as music and gymnastics. We are assured by the most 
trustworthy traditions that these two arts were zealously 
practised in the Pythagorean school. With these may 
have been also connected (vide supra) the use of cer- 
tain therapeutic and secret remedies. Incantation, song, 
and religious music probably played the part attributed 
to them in the myths; this is rendered probable by the 
whole character of the art of medicine in ancient times, 
VOL. I. AA 
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closely allied as it was with religion, sorcery and music ; 
while, on the other hand, the statement that the Pytha- 
gorean art of medicine consisted mainly of dietetics ' is 
confirmed, not merely by its connection with gymnastic 
and by the whole character of the Pythagorean mode of 
life, but also? by Plato’s similar view.? It is probable 
too, that the Pythagoreans adopted the practice in their 
society of common meals, either daily or at certain 
times ;4 but what later authors have said about their 
community of goods is certainly fabulous; and the 
peculiarities ascribed to them concerning dress, food, 
and other habits of life must be reduced to a few traits 
of little importance.’ Furthermore, although the politi- 
eal character of the Pythagorean society is undeniable, 
yet the assertion ® that its entire design was of a purely 
political kind, and that every other end was subordi- 
nated to this, goes far beyond any proofs deducible from 
history, and is neither compatible with the physical and 
mathematical bent of the Pythagorean science, nor with 


1 Tambl. 163, 264. lapsam optimatium potestatem non 


2 Rep. iii. 405 C sqq.; Tim. 
88 C sqq. 

8 Cf. on the medical art of the 
Pythagoreans and their contempo- 
raries, Krische, De Societ. a Pyth. 
Cond. 40 ; Forschungen, &e. 72 sqq. 

4 As Krische supposes, De 
Societ. &c. 86, relying on the muti- 
lated passage of Satyrus, ap. Diog. 
viii. 40; ef. Iambl. 249; vide the 
writers quoted, p. 343, 4, who 
throughout presuppose community 
of goods. 

5 Cf. p. 344 sqq. 

*® Krische, 1. ¢, p. 101, con- 
cludes thus: Societatis (Pythagori- 
eae) scopus fuit mere politicus, ut 


, conditione sua contenta esset. 


modo in pristinum. restitueret, sed 
frmaret amplificaretque ; cum sum- 
mo hoc scopo duo conjuncti fuerunt, 
moralis alter, alter ad literas spec- 
tans. Discipulos swos bonos pro- 
bosque homines reddere voluit 
Pythagoras et ut civitatem mode- 
rantes potestate sua non abuterentur 
ad, plebem opprimendam, et ut plebs, 
intelligens suis commodis consuli, 
- Quo- 
niam vero honum sapiensque mode- 
ramen (non) nisi a prudenteliterisque 
exculte viro exspectari licet, philoso- 
phiae studium necessarium ducit 
Samius tis, qui ad civitatis clavum 
tenendum se accingerent. 
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the fact that the most ancient authorities represent 
Pythagoras to us rather as a prophet, a wise man and a 
moral reformer, than as a statesman.' The alliance of 
Pythagoreanism with the Doric aristocracy seems to me 
the consequence and not the reason of its general 
tendency and view of life, and though the tradition 
which bids us recognise in the Pythagorean societies of. 
Magna Grecia a political..combination may in the 
main be worthy of credit, yet I find no proof that the 
religious, ethical, and scientific character of the Pytha- 
goreans was developed from their political bias. The 
contrary seems, indeed, more probable. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to admit that scientific inquiry was 
the root of Pythagoreanism. For the moral, religious, 
and political character of the school cannot be explained 
by the theory of numbers and mathematics, in which, 
as we shall presently find, the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the Pythagorean science consisted. Pytha- 
goreanism seems rather to have originated in the moral 
and religious element, which is most prominent in the 
oldest accounts of Pythagoras, and appears in the 
early Pythagorean orgies, to which also the sole doctrine 
which can with any certainty be ascribed to Pythagoras 
himself—the doctrine of transmigration—relates. Py- 
thagoras desired to effect, chiefly by the aid of religion, 
areform of the moral life; but as in Thales, the first 
physical speculation had connected itself with ethical 
reflection, so here practical ends ‘were united with that 
form of scientific theory to which Pythagoras owes his 
Place in the history of philosophy. Again, in their 
1 Vide supra, texts quoted pp. 3386; 346, 1; 350, 1. 
Aa2 
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religious rites alone must we seek for the much talked 
of mysteries of the Pythagorean Society. The division 
of esoteric and exoteric (if this indeed existed among 
the ancient Pythagoreans) was purely a religious dis- 
tinction. It resulted from the traditional distinction 
between greater and lesser initiations, between com+ 
plete and preparatory consecrations.! That philosophic 
doctrines or even mathematical propositions, apart from 
their possible religious symbolism, should have been 
held secret, is in the highest degree improbable ; ? Phi- 
lolaus at any rate, and the other authorities from whom 
Plato and Aristotle derived their knowledge of Pytha- 
goreanism, can have known nothing of any ordinance 
of this nature.® 

The political tendency of the Pythagorean com- 
munity was fatal to its material existence and to a 


* 1JIn regard to the later con- p.309, 2, declare the celebrated pro- 


ception of the importance of this 
distinction, I cannot agree with 
Rohde (Rh. Mus. xxvi. 560 sq.) 
in explaining it from the supposed. 
fact that after there appeared a 
Pythagorean philosophy the adhe- 
rents of this philosopky regarded 
the original Pythagoreanism, which 
was limited to religious prescripts 
and observances, as merely a pre- 
paratory stage of the higher know- 
ledge; this seems to me to be an 
invention of the Neo-Pythagoreans, 
who thus attempted to represent 
as the opinion of Pythagoras what 
they themselves had foisted upon 
him, and to explain away the entire 
silence of ancient tradition on the 
subject. It is only in their writings 
that these two classes of Pythago- 
reans are recognised; and it is 
they who, in the passages discussed 


positions of the Pythagoreans to be 
something exoteric, the true mean- 
ing of which can only be discovered 
by regarding them as symbols of 
deeper doctrines kept up us a mys- 
tery by the school, and lost from 
general tradition. That the true 
philosophy of the Pythagoreans 
should be represented as an occult 
doctrine, only imparted to a select 
minority even of the disciples, is 
quite in harmony with this ten- 
dency, which, indeed, is its most 
obvious explanation. 

? So also Ritter, Pyth. Phil. 
52 sq. &e. 

* What Porphyry, 58, and 
Iamblichus, 258, 199, say in its de- 
fence, carries on the face of it the 
stamp of later invention. Of. 
Diog. viii. 55 (supra, p. 315). 
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great part of its members. The democratic movement 
in opposition to the traditional aristocratic institutions, 
which in time invaded most of the Greek States, de- 
clared itself with, remarkable rapidity and energy in 
the populous and independent Italian colonies, in- 
habited by a mixed population, excited by ambitious 
leaders. The Pythagorean ovvédpia formed the centre 
‘of the aristocratic party: they therefore became the im- 
mediate object of a furious persecution which raged 
with the utmost violence throughout lower Italy. The 
meeting houses of the Pythagoreans were everywhere 
burnt; they themselves murdered or banished, and the 
aristocratic constitutions overthrown. This continued 
until at length, through the intervention of the Achzans, 
an agreement was brought about by which the re- 
mainder of the exiles were allowed to return to their 
homes.! As to the date and more precise details of 
this persecution, accounts differ considerably. On the 
one hand, Pythagoras himself is stated to have been 
killed 2 in it; and, on the other, it is said of certain 


1 So much we can gather from 
the detailed accounts presently to 
be noticed, and also from the state- 
ments of Polybius, ii. 32, who says 
(unfortanately only incidentally, and 
without any mention of date) : raf’ 
obs yap Kaipods év roils Kara vy 
‘IraAlay rérois Kata Thy peyddny 
‘EAAdSa téTe mposwryopevonevny évé- 
Tpnoay Td ouvedpia Tay Tlu@aryopelwy, 
werd rata 8& yivonevou Kivhporos 
Grooxepois meph Tas woAiTelas, Omep 
cinds, é és by Tay mpdtwv éw8pav ée& 
éxdorns wédews oftw mapanrdryws 
Stapbapévrwy, ovvéBn ras Kar 
éxelvous robs témevs ‘EAAnuiKas 
méaas dvanAknoOjva dvov kal 


ordoews kal ravrodarfs rapaxiis. 
On this rests the assertion that the 
Achewans united Crotona, Sybaris, 
and Caulonia in 4 league and con- 
vention, and thus introduced their 
constitution into those cities. 

2 The various accounts are 
these: 1st, according to Plut. Stoze, 
Rep. 37, 38, p. 1051; Athenag. 
Hie e. 31; Hippolyt. Refut. 

2, sub jin; "Arnob, Adv, Gent. 
; 40; Schal. in Plat. p. 420, Bekk, 
and a passage in Tzetz. Chil. xi. 
80 sqq., Pythagoras was burned 
alive by the Crotoniates. Hippo- 
lytus adds that Archippus, Lysis, 
and Zamolxis escaped from the 
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Pythagoreans of the fourth and fifth centuries that they 
had escaped from the persecution. Crotona is most 


conflagration, and Plutarch’s words 
seem to admit the possibility that 
he only meant an attempt at 
burning. 2. Nearest to this comes 
the account of Diog. viii. 39, that 
Pythagoras and his people were in 
the house of Milo when the enemy 
set fire to it; that he escaped in- 
deed, but was intercepted in his 
flight, and killed; the greater 
number of his friends (forty of 
them) were also put to death : only 
afew, among whom were Archippus 
and Lysis, escaped. 38. According 
to’ Porph. 57 and Tzetz. loc. cit., 
others think that Pythagoras him- 
self escaped from the attack in Cro- 
tona to Metapontum, his disciples 
making a bridge through the fire 
for him with their bodies; and all, 
except Lysis and Archippus, being 
destroyed; that he there starved 
himself to death, being weary of 
life, as Porphyry says; or died of 
want, according to Tzetzes. 4. 
According to Dicearchus, ap. Porph. 
56 sq., and Diog. viii. 40, Pytha- 
goras at the time of the attack on 
the forty Pythagoreans, was in the 
town, but not in the house; he fled 
to the Locrians, and thence to Ta- 
rentum, and was rejected by both. 
Proceeding to Metapontum, he 
there, after forty days’ starvation 
‘(aorrnoavra, says Diogenes; év 
ondve. tov dvaryxaley Siapelvarea, 
says Porphyry; hence, no doubt, 
Tzetzes’ theory), died. This view 
is followed by Themist. Orat. xxiii. 
p. 285 b; the account in Justin’s 
Hist. xx. 4, seems also to have 
arisen from it; here sixty Pytha- 
goreans are said to have been 
destroyed, and the remainder 
banished. Diczarchus also says 


that more than the forty were put 
to death. -He, like most of the 
other authorities, seems to mention 
Cylon as the author of the persecu- 
tion. As to the sojourn of Pythago- 
rag in Tarentum, Roth, ii. a, 962, 
refers to Claudian, De Consul. Fl. 
Mall. Theod. xvii. 157: At non 
Pythagore monitus annique silentes 
Samosum Ocebalti luxum pressere 
Tarenti; but these words appa- 
rently only attest the well-known 
fact that Tarentum was afterwards 
a chief centre of Pythagoreanism, 
Réth moreover makes out of Oeba- 
lium Tarentum « Tarentine of the 
name of Oebalius, whose luxurious 
life Pythagoras vainly attempted 
to regulate, which is even a greater 
discovery than that about the map 
of Europe, which the philosopher is 
said to have made in Tarentum 
(vide supra, p. 347, 2). 5. Accord- 
ing to the mutually complementary 
accounts of Neanthes, ap. Porph. 
55; of Satyrus and Heracleides 
(Lembus), ap. Diog. viii. 40; and 
of Nicomachus, ap. Iambl. 251, 
Pythagoras at the time of Cylon’s 
attack was not in Crotona at all, 
but in Delos with Pherecydes, to 
tend in his illness and bury him; 
when on his return he found that 
his followers, with the exception 
of Archippus and Lysis, had been 
burned in Milo’s house or slain, he 
betook himself to Metapontum, 
where (according to Heracleides, 
ap. Diogenem) he starved himself 
to death. 6. According to the ac- 
count of Aristoxenus (ap. Iambl. 
248 sqq.), Cylon, # tyrannical and 
ambitious man, being angry that 
Pythagoras had refused him ad- 
mission into his society, commenced 
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generally named as the place where the first decided 
attack was made, and Metapontum as the place where 


a violent struggle with the philo- 
sopher and his followers during 
the last years of Pythagoras’s life. 
In consequence of this, Pythagoras 
himself emigrated to Metapontum, 
where he died; but the struggle 
continued, and after the Pythago- 
reans had maintained themselves 
for some time longer at the head 
of the states, they were at last 
attacked at Crotona during a po- 
litical consultation in the house of 
Milo, and all, except the two Ta- 
rentines, Archippus and Lysis, 
were destroyed by fire. Archippus 
retired to his native city, and Ly- 
sis to Thebes ; the rest of the Py- 
thagoreans, with the exception of 
Archytas, abandoned Italy and 
lived together in Rhegium (which, 
however, is also in Italy), until the 
school, as the political conditions 
became worse and worse, gradually 
died out. (The confusion at the 
end of this account Rohde, Ra. 
Mus. xxvi. 565, explains by an 
inversion, which commends itself 
equally to me. The true mean- 
ing is that the Pythagoreans 
lived at first together in Rhegium, 
but when things became worse, 
they, with the exception of Archy- 
tas, left Italy.) This was the ac- 
count which Diodorus, Fragm. p. 
556, had before him, as appears 
from a comparison with Jambl. 
248, 250. Apollonius, Mirab. c. 
6, makes Pythagoras fly to Meta- 
pontum before the attack which he 
foretold. In Cie. Fin. v. 2, we are 
told that the dwelling of Pythago- 
ras and the place of his death were 
shown in Metapontum; in Valer, 
Max. viii. 7, ext. 2, that the whole 
_city of Metapontum attended the 


funeral of the philosopher with 
the deepest reverence; in Aristid. 
Quint. De Mus. iii. 116 Meib. that 
Pythagoras before his death re- 
commended the use of the mono- 
chord to his disciples. These ac- 
counts agree best with the present 
version, as they all presuppose 
that the philosopher was not per- 
sonally threatened up to the time 
of his death, and when Plut. Gen. 
Socr. 13, p. 583, speaks of the ex- 
pulsion of the Pythagoreans from 
various cities, and of the burning 
of their house of assembly in Me- 
tapontum, on which occasion only 
Philolaus and Lysis were saved— 
though Metapontum is substituted 
tor Crotona, and Philolaus for Ar- 
chippus—the silence in regard to 
Pythagoras himself, and the placing 
of the whole persecution in the 
period after his death, are both in 
accordance with the statements of 
Avistoxenus. So Olympiodorus in 
Phed. p. 8 sq. mentions the Pytha- 
goreans only, and not Pythagoras, 
as having been burned; Philolaus 
and Hipparchus (Archippus) alone, 
he says, escaped. 7. The account 
of Apollonius, ap. Iambl. 254 sqq., 
resembles that of Aristoxenus. 
According to this, the Pythagorean 
aristocracy very early excited dis- 
satisfaction; after the destruction 
of Sybaris and the death of Pytha- 
goras (not merely his departure : 
émel de éreAcdrycey, it is said, and 
in connection with éreAedrngev, the 
previous éredijwer and awHAde are 
to be explained), this dissatisfac- 
tion was stirred up by Cylon and 
other members of noble families 
not belonging to the society, and 
on the partition of the conquered 
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Pythagoras died; but there are so many discrepancies 
as to details, that a complete reconciliation of the 
various statements is impossible. What is most pro- 
bable is that the first public outbreak must have taken 
place after the death of Pythagoras, though an opposi- 
tion to him and his friends may perhaps have arisen 
during his lifetime, and caused his migration to Meta- 
pontum. The party struggles with the Pythagoreans, 
thus begun, may have repeated themselves at different 
times! in the cities of Magna Grecia, and the varia~ 
tions in the statements may be partially accounted for 
as recollections of these different facts. The burning of 
the assembled Pythagoreans in Crotona and the general 
assault upon the Pythagorean party most likely did not 
take place until the middle of the fifth century; and, 
lastly, Pythagoras may have. spent the last portion of 


his life unmolested in Metapontum.? 


lands broke out into open hostility. 
The Pythagoreans were dispersed 
during one ef their assemblies, 
then defeated in combat, and after 
ruinous disturbances, the whole 
Pythagorean party was driven out 
of three neighbouring cities by the 
judges, who had been corrupted, 
and a distribution of lands and re- 
mission of debts was decreed. Not 
till after many years did the 
Achwans accomplish the return of 
the exiles, of whom about sixty 
came back; but even these fell in 
an unfortunate encounter with the 
Thurians. 8. Lastly, Hermippus 
(ap. Diog. viii. 40; cf. Schol. in 
Plat. loc. cit.), differing from all 
other accounts, says that Pythago- 
ras was with his friends, fighting 
at the head of the Agrigentines 
against the Syracusans, and was 


killed in flight, while the remainder 
of the Pythagoreans, to the number 
of thirty-five, were burned in 
Tarentum. 

1 Asis now generally supposed, 
according to Bockh. Philol. 10. 

2 The above suppositions are 
chiefly based on the following 
grounds: Firstly, by far the greater 
number, and the most creditable 
authorities, maintain that Pytha- 
goras died in Metapontum (cf. 
Tambl. 248); and even those who 
place the burning of the house in 
Crotona in his life-time, for the 
most part assert that he himself 
escaped. Although it is clear 
from the contradictoriness of these 
latter statements that no univer- 
sally accepted tradition existed at 
the time, yet the fact itself that 
Pythagoras fled to Metapontum 
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It was only after the dispersion of the Italian asso- 
ciations, and in consequence of this dispersion that the 


must have been pretty firmly es- 
tablished, since the most improba- 
ble expedients were resorted to by 
the authors of these statements to 
reconcile it with their other theo- 
ries. Other accounts say that he 
was put to death in Crotona or 
Sicily, but this is no doubt an in 
stance of what so often happens in 
regard to Pythagoras—that facts 
about his school, or a portion of 
his school, are transferred to him 
personally. Secondly, the occasion 
of Pythagoras’s retreat to Meta- 
pontum could not have been the 
incendiary attack on the assembly 
at Crotona; the attack-must have 
occurred many years after his 
death. Aristoxenus and Apollo- 
ius say this expressly. Aristoxe- 
nus, however, is the authority 
whom we should most expect to 
reproduce the -Pythagorean tra- 
dition of his time. With what 
right Apollonius appeals in section 
262 to Ta 7Gy Kporwyiaraéy trou h- 
para, we do not know. If even 
any work that might be so desig- 
nated were within his reach, the 
designation might apply to any 
Crotoniate writing whatsoever. 
Roth, however, thinks it manifestly 
implies ‘contemporary records,’ 
and he deduces from them, not 
only the somewhat unimportant 
point for which they were cited, 
but the whole narrative of Apollo- 
nius. Moreover, the different ac- 
counts assert with singular unani- 
mity that only Archippus and Ly- 
sis escaped from the massacre; and 
as this is maintained even by those 


who place that event in the life- 


time of Pythagoras, it must, at 
any rate, be based on an ancient 


and universal tradition. Now 
Lysis, at an advanced age, was the 
instructor of Epaminondas (Aris- 
tox. ap. Iambl. 250; Diodor. loc. 
cit.; Neanthes, ap. Porph. 55; 
Diog. viii. 7; Plut. Gen. Soer. 13; 
Dio Chrysos. Or. 49, p. 248; R. 
Corn. Nepos. Epam. c. 1), and the 
birth of Epaminondas cannot be 
supposed earlier than 418-420 
B.c.; not only because he fought 
vigorously at Mantinea in 362, but 
also because Plut. De Lat. Viv. 4, 
5, p. 1129, names his fortieth year 
as the period at which he began to 
be important, and this period (ac- 


. cording to Vit. Pelop. c. 5, end, ¢, 


12; De Gen. Socr. 3, p. 576) could 
not have been before 378 B.c., the 
deliverance of Thebes. Supposing 
Lysis to have been fifty years older 
than his pupil, we thus arrive at 
468-470 B.c. as the earliest. date of 
his birth, and the attack in Crotona 
could scarcely, even in that case, 
have occurred before 450 Bc. It 
is more probable, however, that the 
difference between the ages of Ly- 
sis and Epaminondas was not so 
great (according to Plut. Gen. Socr. 
8, 13, Lysis died shortly before the 
deliverance of Thebes), and that 
the Crotonian massacre must be 
placed about 440 3.c., or even later. 
The statement of Aristoxenus 
about Archytas and that of Apol- 
lonius—that a portion of the Py- 
thagoreans, who had been expelled 
from Crotona, returned after the re- 
conciliation effected by the Acheans 
—points to some such date. For 
although, according to Polyb. ii. 
39, 7, the attacks of Dionysius the 
Elder (who came to the throne in 
406) left the three Italian cities 
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Pythagorean philosophy became more widely known in 
Greece, although the Pythagorean rites had previously 


(Crotona, Sybaris, and Caulonia) 
no opportunity for the consolida- 
tion and maintenance of the new 
institutions borrowed from the 
Achzans some ‘time (perd tivas 
xpévous) after the adjustment of 
the Pythagorean troubles—yet the 
Achean mediation could scarcely 
have occurred earlier than from 
ten to fifteen years previous to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war ; but 
Polybius himself seems to assume 
that the troubles to which the 
burning of the Pythagorean houses 
gave the signal, were not very dis- 
tant chronologically from the in- 
tervention of the Achxans. It 
matters not that the Pythagorean 
assembly which was burned is 


universally placed in the house, 


of Milo, and that the authors of 
the deed are also called by Aris- 
toxenus Cylonians; for Milo’s 
house may have remained the meet- 
ing place of the Pythagoreans after 
the death of its owner, as Plato’s 
garden was that of the Academy; 
and ‘ Cylonians ’ seems, like Pytha- 
goreans, to have been a party name, 
which survived the chief from 
whom it was derived; ef. Aristox. 
loc. cit. 249. Thirdly. It is never- 
theless probable that before the 
death of Pythagoras, a party ad- 
verse to the Pythagoreans was 
formed by Cylonin Crotona, which 
party may have been strengthened 
mainly by the demand for a divi- 
sion of the conquered lands, and 
by the victorious conflict with the 
Sybarites ; and that this disturb- 
ance may have determined Pytha- 
goras to remove to Metapontum. 
This is admitted by Aristoxenus 
-and Apollonius, though the former 


makes the burning of Milo’s house 
take place an indefinite time after 
the death of Pythagoras ; and the 
latter, instead of the burning, re- 
lates another incident in the time 
of Cylon. Even Aristotle (ap: 
Diog. ii. 446, cf. viii. 49) inci- 
dentally mentions Cylon’s enmity 
against Pythagoras, which had be- 
come proverbial. These earlier 
conflicts, however, cannot have oc- 
casioned the overthrow of the Py- 
thagoreans in Lower Italy. This 
can only have happened (even ac- 
cording to Polybius) when the 
burning of the council house im 
Crotona gave the signal for similar 
acts in other places, anda universal 
storm broke out against the Py- 
thagoreans. When, therefore, 
Aristoxenus says that the Pythago- 
reans kept the lead of public affairs 
in the cities of Magna Grecia for. 
some time after the first attack 
upon them, there is every reason for 
crediting the statement. Fourthly. 
If the first popular movement 
against the Pythagoreans was con- 
fined to Crotona, and ifthey finally ° 
maintained themselves there, it is 
not probable that Pythagoras, con- 
trary to the principles of his school, 
should have starved himself to 
death, or even have died of hun- 
ger. It rather seems as if, even 
in Aristotle’s time, tradition had 
been silent as to the particular 
circumstances of his death, and 
that the lacuna was subsequently 
filled by arbitrary conjectures ; so 
that Aristoxenus is here most 
worthy of credit, when he restricts 
himself to the remark: kde? A€ye- 
Tat Karagrpépat roy Ploy. Chaignet 
i. 94, objects to the foregoing that 


e 
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gained entrance there,’ and certain individuals had 
turned their attention to the philosophic doctrines of 
the school.? At this period, at all events, we first hear 
of Pythagorean writings * and of Pythagoreans who lived 
elsewhere than in Italy. The first of these with whom 
we are acquainted, is Philolaus.« We know that he 
was a contemporary of Socrates and Democritus, and 
probably was older than either; that in the last decade 
of the fifth century he resided in Thebes,° and that he 


if the Pythagoreans had been 
banished from Italy for seventy 
years, they would not have been 
called the Italian philosophers 
(vide supra, p. 338, 1). I know not 
with what eyes he can have read 
a discussion, which expressly at- 
tempts to show that the Pythago- 
reans were not expelled till 440, 
and returned before 406. 
1 Vide supra, p. 346, 1. 

.? Wide the expression of Hera- 
cleitus, quoted p. 336, 5, and the 
assertions of Thrasyllus, Glaucus, 
and Apollodorus, ap. Diog. ix. 38, 
according to which Democritus was 
acquainted with Philolaus, that he 
spoke with admiration of Pythago- 
ras in a treatise called after him, 
and, in general, had made indus- 
trious use of the Pythagorean doc- 
trines. Democritus, however, was 
certainly younger than Philolaus, 
and it is doubtful how far Herac- 
leitus had knowledge of Pythagoras 
asa philosopher. His words seem 
rather to refer to the founder of 
the religious association. He 
charges Pythagoras with xaxore- 
‘xvln; and the ovyypagal, from 
which he is said to have gained 
his false wisdom, may either mean 
Orphie hymns, or the ancient my- 
‘thological poems, of which Hera- 


cleitus generally speaks so slight- 
ingly ; or, at any rate, the writings 
of Pherecydes and Anaximander. 
The passage concerning P) thagoras 
and his universal knowledge per- 
haps stood in the same connection 
as the polemic against the ancient 
poets. 

* Vide supra, p. 313. 

4 For Archippus, who is repre- 
sented in Hieron. c. Ruf. iii. 469, 
Mart. (vol. ii. 565, Vall.) as teach- 
ing with Lysis in Thebes, was a 
somewhat younger contemporary 
of Lysis. The statement seems to 
have arisen from the two names 
being elsewhere mentioned to- 
gether; for all other authorities 
agree that Archippus returned to 
Tarentum after the conflagration 
in Crotona, and that Lysis went 
alone to Thebes. Vide the passa- 
ges quoted supra, p..357, 2. 

5 Plato, Phedo, 61 D; Diog. 
loc. eit. Diog, viii, 84, names Cro- 
tona as the native city of Philo- 
laus ; all other authorities, Taren- 
tum. Cf. Béckh, Philol. p. 5 sqq., 
where the erroneous statements 
that he eseaped from the fire in 
Crotona (Plut. Gen. Soer. 13, vide 
supra, p. 359); that he was the 
instructor of Plato (Diog. iii. 4), 
and a personal pupil of Pythagoras 
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was the author of the first exposition of the Pythagorean 
system.’ Lysis must also have come to Thebes about 
the same time as Philolaus, and probably resided there 
up to the second decade of the fourth century.’ Plato 
assigns Timeus the Locrian to the same period, but it 
is not certain whether or not this Timzus was a his- 
torical personage. Among the disciples of Philolaus 
is mentioned Eurytus,* of Tarentum or Crotona, who 
must also be supposed to have spent a part of his life 
out of Italy, since those of his pupils who are known 
to us came, one of them from Thrace, the others from 


Phlius.® 


(Iambl. VY. P. 104), with ‘others of 
a similar kind, are refuted. <Ac- 
cording to Diog. viii. 84, Philolaus 
was put to death in Crotona on 
suspicion of aiming at the Tyranny. 
He must, therefore, have returned 
to Italy, and become implicated in 
the final party conflicts with the 
Pythagoreans. 

1 Cf. supra, pp. 318; 314, 2; 
and Bockh, Philol. p. 18 sqq., who 
rightly contests the assertion that 
the work of Philolaus was first 
brought to light by Plato. Preller 
(Allg. Encyel. iii. Sect. vol. xxiti. 
371), at any rate, does not convince 
me of the contrary. The result of 
Béckh’s enquiry, p. 24 sqq., is, that 
the work bore the title wep) picews, 
that it was divided into three 
books, and is identical with the 
writing to which Proclus gives the 
mystical name of Bdxxau, 

2 Cf. p. 361, and Jambl. V. P. 
185; ibid. 75 sqq.; Diog. viii. 42, 
a portion of a letter said to be his. 
Further details as to the writings 
attributed to him, p. 322, Part iii. 
b, 87, second edition. 


These scholars of Eurytus are called by Aris- 


* In the Timexus and Critias; 
ef. especially Tim. 20 A. 

4 fambl. 139, 148, calls hima 
scholar of Pythagoras. He also, 
in section 148, names Crotona as 
his native city ; in section 67, how- 
ever, agreeing with Diog. viii. 46; 
Apul. Dogm. Piat. (sub init.); 
Tarentum ; section 266 represents 
him, together with a certain Thea- 
rides, as living in Metapontum; 
this statement, however, stands in 
a very doubtful connection. Diog, 
iii. 6, and Apul. oc. cit. meution 
him among the Italian instructors 
of Plato. Some tenets of his will 
be mentioned further on. The frag- 
ments in Stob. Eel. i. 210, and Clem. 
Strom, v. 559 D, do not belong to 
him, but to an imaginary Eurysus, 
and are no doubt spurious. 

5 We know little more of them 
than what is said in Diog. viii. 46 
(of. Iambl. Vita Pythag.. 261): 
TedeuTaio yap éyévovro Tay TMuba- 
yopelwy obs al "Apiordtevos cide, 
Eevdgirds & 6 Xarndebs ard Opdiens 
kal bévrwr 6 brrdotos cal *Exexpdrys 
Kad AvorAijs cal ToAdyuvacros, bAido= 
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toxenus the last of the Pythagoreans, and he says that 
with them the school, as such, became extinct.! The 
school, according to this, must have died out in Greece 
proper soon after the middle of the fourth century, 
though the Bacchic Pythagorean rites may have con- 
tinued? to exist some time longer, and may have fur- 
nished a pretext to Diodorus of Aspendus,? for desig- 
nating his cynicism as Pythagorean Philosophy. 

Even in Italy, however, the Pythagorean school was 
not annihilated by the blow which destroyed its political 
ascendency. Though the persecution may have ex- 
tended to most of the Greek colonies, it can hardly 


tor kad abrol, oav 8 axpoaral diAc- from the city of Aspendus, in 


Adou Kal Eiptrov ravTapaytivey. Of 
Xerophilus we are told (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. vii. 50,168; Valer. Max. viii. 13, 
3; Lucian, Macrob. 18) that he at- 
tained the age of 105 in perfect 
health. The two last authorities 
appeal to Aristoxenus in support 
of this statement, Pliny and the 
Pseudo-Lucian call Xenophilus the 
musician; according to the lat- 
ter, he lived in Athens. Eche- 
erates is the same person who is 
mentioned in the Phede and in the 
ninth Platonic letter. Cic. Fin. v. 
29, 87, wrongly calls him a Locrian, 
ef. Steinhart, Plato's Werke, iv. 
558. 

4 Vide previous note, and 
Tambl. loc. cit.: epvaatay piv ody 
7a ef dpxiis On al rd pobhwara, 
kalro: éxAermobons Tis alpécews Ews 
evrerAas Hoavlabnoay. Tavira wey oov 
*Aptordzevos Sinyeirat. Diodor. xv. 
76. The last Pythagorean philo- 
sophers lived in the third year of 
the 103rd Olympiad (366 3.c.). 

? As will be shown later on. 
8 This Diodorus, who came 


Pamphylia, is mentioned by Sosi- 
crates, ap. Diog. vi. 13, as the in- 
ventor of the Cynic garb, or, as 
Athen. iv. 163, more accurately 
says, the person who first wore it 
among the Pythagoreans. With 
this Timeus, ap. Athen. loc. cit. 
agrees. Jambl. 266 calls him a 
pupil of Aresas, the Pythagorean ; 
but this is manifestly false, as 
Aresas is said to have escaped from 
the persecution of Cylon, and Dio- 
dorus, according to Athenzeus, must 
have lived about 300. To the same 
period Lyco seems to belong, who is 
called by Diog. (v. 69) Mu@ayopinds, 
and whose attacks upon Aristotle 
are spoken of by Aristocles, Eus. 
Pr. Ev. xv.2,48q. The latter says 
of him, Avcwvos rod Aéyorros elvat 
Tlv@ayopindy éavtéy, and includes 
him among those adversaries of 
Aristotle who were contemporary 
with. him, or somewhat later. 
(This was overlooked, supra, p. 
308, 1.) It is probably the same 
person who is called in Iambl. 267 
a Tarentine. 
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have done so to all, and in certain cities Pythagorean 
teachers would seem to have maintained their position 
even before the restoration of peace. At all events, if 
the sojourn of Philolaus in Heraclea,' for instance, be a 
historical fact, it perhaps may have occurred previously 
to that epoch. In this same town is said to have 
lived Clinias the. Tarentine,? who in any case was no 
doubt a near contemporary of Philolaus.2 As to his 
philosophical importance, we can decide nothing. Many 
proofs have come down to us of the purity, gentleness, 
and nobility of his character ;‘ but we possess very few 
of his philosophic propositions, and these are by no 
means of unquestionable authenticity.° Prorus is men- 
tioned as another of his contemporaries in Cyrene,® to 
which city, if this statement be true, Pythagoreanism 
must have spread from its original centre. In the first 
half of the fourth century, it even attained, in the person 
of Archytas,’ to new political importance. We know 


1 Tambl. 266, where from the 


context the Italian Heraclea can 
alone be meant; this city was a 
colony from Tarentum and Thurii, 
founded in the fourth year of the 
86th Olympiad. 

2 Tambl. 266 sq. 

3 As is presupposed by the 
apocryphal story in Diog. ix. 40, 
that he and Amyclas restrained 
Plato from burning the writings 
of Democritus. 

4 Tambl. V. P. 239; ef. 127, 
198; Athen. xiii. 623 sq. after 
Chameleon ;'Alian. V. H. xiv. 28; 
Basil. De Leg. Gree. libr. Opp. ii. 
179 d (Serm.. xiii.; Opp. iii, 549 
¢.); ef. note 3. 

5’ The two fragments of an 
ethical character in Stob. Flori. i. 


64 sq. are evidently spurious, as 
may be seen from the mode of ex- 
pression. So no doubt is the state- 
ment about the One in Syrian, on 
Metaph. Schol. in Ar. 927 a, 19 
sqq. A small fragment, which we 
find in Iambl. Theol. Arithm. 19, 
bears no definite mark of being 
spurious; but, on the other hand, 
its authenticity cannot be demon- 
strated. Lastly, Plut. Qu. Conv. 
iii. 6, 3, is a passage of small im- 
portance, whether genuine or not. 

6 According to Diodorus, Fragm. 
p. 554, Wess., Clinias, learning 
that Prorus had lost his property, 
journeyed to Cyrene to the relief 
of this brother Pythagorean, who 
was personally unknown to him. 

* What we, know of his life is 
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little, however, with certainty concerning his scientific 
theories ; nor can we determine how far a philosophic 
impulse was connected with this renewed life of the 
school. Soon after the period of Archytas the Pytha- 
gorean school, even in Italy, seems to have died out, or 
‘at any rate, to have been represented only by some 
isolated followers. Aristoxenus, at least, speaks of it as 
an entirely extinct phenomenon,! and we have no in- 
formation from other sources as to the longer continu- 
ance of the school,? although the knowledge of its doc- 


trines was not confined to the sages of Greece.® 
Besides those Pythagoreans we have spoken of, 


limited to a very few statements. 
Born in Tarentum (Diog. viii. 79, 
&c.), a contemporary of Plato 
and of Dionysius the younger 
(Aristox. ap. Athen. xii. 545 a; 
Diog. loc. cit. ; Plato, Hp. vii. 338 
ce), said to be Plato’s instructor 
(Cic. Fin. v. 29, 87; Rep. i. 10; 
Cato, 12, 41); according to ano- 
ther equally untrustworthy account 
(vide supra, 320, 4) his pupil—he 
was equally great as a statesman 
(Strabo, vi. 3, 4, p. 280: mpoéorn 
tis wéAews TroAby xpévov; Athen. 
loc. cit.; Plut. Prec. Ger. Reip. 
28, 5, p. 821; Al. V. & iii. 17; 
Demosth. Amator. vide supra, p. 
320, 4) and as a general (Aristox. 
ap. Diog. viii. 79, 82, vide supra, 
p. 321, 2; Ailian, V. H. vii. 14). 
He distinguished himself in math- 
ematics, mechanics, and harmony 
(Diog. viii. 83; Horat. Carm, 1. 
28; Ptolem. Harm. i. 13; Porph. 
tn Ptol. Harm. 313; Proclus in 
Hue. 19 [66 Friedl. after Eude- 
mus]; Apul, Apol. p. 456; Athen. 
iv, 184 e), of a noble and. well 
balanced character (Cic. Tuse. iv. 


36, 78; Plut. Hd. Puer. 14, p. 10; 
Des. Num. Vind. 5, p. 551; other 
particulars: ap. Athen. xii. 519 b; 
4). xii. 15; xiv. 19;- Diog. 79). 
His death by drowning is well 
known from Horace. As to his 
writings, vide supra, p. 320 sqq., 
and Part iii. b, 88 sqq., second 
edition. 

1 Vide supra, p. 364, 4. 

2 For Nearchus the Tarentine, 
to whom Cato (ap. Cie. Cato, 12, 41) 
refers the tradition of a discourse 
of Archytas against pleasure, is 
probably an imagivary person, and 
is not even called by Cicero a Py- 
thagorean. It is Plutarch who, in 
repeating Cicero's statement (Cato 
Maj. c. 2) first so describes him. 
This discourse, the pendant to the 
hedonistic discourse which Aristo- 
xenus, ap. Athen. xii. 545 b sqq., 
puts into the mouth of Polyarchus 
in the presence of Archytas, no 
doubt arose, either directly or in- 
directly, out of this passage of Aris- 
toxenus. 

3 Vide infra, Part iii. b, 68 sq., 
second edition, 
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many others are named in the confused and ill-arranged 
catalogue of Iamblichus,' and elsewhere. But several 
of these names evidently do not belong to the Pytha- 
goreans at all; others have possibly been introduced by 
subsequent interpolators; and all are worthless for us, 
because we know nothing further about the men they 
designate. There are, however, some few men who are 
connected with the Pythagorean school, but do not 
properly belong to it, whom we shall have to notice 
later on.. 


Ill. THE PYTHAG OREAN PHILOSOPHY ; ITS FUNDA- 
MENTAL vcONCEPTIONS; NUMBER AND THE ELE- 
MENTS OF NUMBER. 


In order to estimate rightly the philosophy of the 
Pythagoreans, it is of the highest importance that we 
should distinguish in their doctrines and institutions 
that which is philosophical in the narrower sense from 
that which has arisen from other sources and motives. 
The Pythagoreans constitute primarily not a scientific, 
but a moral, religious, and political association ; ? and 
though a definite tendency of philosophic thought was 
developed in this association at an early period, and 
probably by its very founder, yet its members were not 
all philosophers, nor were all the doctrines and opinions 


! Vit. Pyth. 267 sqq. their enemies. This seems to ex- 

2 Vide supra, 352sq. Thename plain Aristotle’s expression, off 
‘Pythagoreans’ or ‘Pythagorici’ xaAovpevor Tvdaydperot (vide supra, 
seems to have been originally, like p. 807, 2), cf. Diceearch. ap. Porph. 
Cylonists or Orphici, a party de- 656: MWu@aydpeo: 8 exanénoay 4 
signation of a political or religious, ovoraois dnaca 4 cvvaxodovdjoara 
rather than a philosophical kind, airg, 
bestowed on them, perhaps, by 


eh 
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which they entertained the result of philosophic enquiry. 
On the contrary, many of these may have arisen inde- 
pendently of such enquiry, and may have related to i. P 
objects with which the Pythagorean philosophy never | 
concerned itself. Although, therefore, in considering, 
these doctrines and opinions, we ought not to lose 
sight of their possible connection with the purely | 
philosophic doctrines, yet we must not reckon all that |. 
is Pythagorean as belonging to the Pythagorean Philo- | 
sophy. As well might we regard all that is Hellenic |. 
as Greek philosophy, or all that is to be found among |: 
Christiz.n peoples as Christian philosophy. We have J 
consequently to enquire in each particular case how | 
far any Pythagorean doctrine is philoso~ tic as to its 
content, that is, how far it may or may not be ex-{ - 
plained by the philosophic character of the school. é 

The most generally distinctive doctrine of the; 
Pythagorean philosophy is contained in the proposition ; 5 
that number is the essence of all things, that every- | 
thing, in its essence, is number.! How we are to under- 










1 Aristot. Metaph.i. 5: év 5& 
robrots Kal mpd TobTwy of KaAovmEvoL 
Tvbaydpeiot Tay padnudrav adpevor 
TpGroa Tadra wpohyayoy Kat éyrpa- 
geévres ev abrois Tas ToUTwY dpxas 
Tay dvrav adpxas ghOnoay eivat 
mdvtwy, eel dt TobTwy of dpiOuol 
gvoc mpdro, ev tots dpiOpors 
‘dnouv Oewpciv bpoidpara mwoAAG 
Tois obo: Kat yryvouevois, UaAAOV 
éy wuph Kod yi kal dart, Ori 7d wey 
To10vd) Trav &piluay md0os Sixcsootyn, 
7d 8 rocovd) ux} Kat voids, érepov 
“t xoipds nal rv BAAwy ds elmety 
kacrov dpolws: ert dt Ty GpyoviKav 
év Gpiluots dpdvres th wdOn Kad 
Tobs Adyous, éreidh Ta wey BAAD 


cee VOLe Te. 
ei ; 





BB 


To uplomois—2yatvero thy bow? 
Apopoecba racy, vi ies Giza 
maons Tis picews TpHTo, Ta rey b 
apiOpev orotxeta Tay byTwY oToLX EIA 
mwdvrev elva: iméAaBor, Kal rdov Aor |. 
otpavdy Gpyortay elvar «ad apibudr. 
Cf. ibid. iii. 5, 1002 a, 8: of wey 
moAdol kal of mpérepov Thy odctay 
wal 7d dv Govto 7d c&ua elvan... 
of 8 barepov nal copmrepor rodrwy 
elvar Sdkavres robs GpiWpots, Cf. 
the following note. It seems un- 
necessary to add to these Aristo- 
telian passages the explanations 
of later writers, such as Cicero, 
Acad. ii. 37, 118, Plut. Plac. i. 
8, 14, &e. 
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stand this formula, however, is a point on whieh our 
authorities are in appearance not fully agreed. On the 
one side, Aristotle frequently asserts that, according to 
the Pythagorean theory, things consist of numbers,! or 
of the elements of numbers;? that numbers are not 
£, merely qualities of a third substance, but immediately, 
and in themselves, the substance of things; and form 
the essence of things; yet for that very reason, do not 
exist apart from things, like the Platonic ideas. He, 
therefore, in considering the relation of the Pytha- 
gorean numbers to his four kinds of causes, places 
them among the material, as well as the formal causes ; 
for the Pythagoreans, he says, sought in numbers at 


re 


1 Vide previous note, and Me- 
taph. xiii. 6, 1080 b, 16: «ad of 
TMudarydpeo: ® Eva toy mabnwarindy 
[aprdudv] wahy ob Kexwpiopevor, 
GAN’. éx TovTov Tas aig@nras ovctas 
‘ouverrdvat gaoty (or, as in I, 2: 
@s é raéy apOuay evurapxévrwy 
‘ Bura +h aic@yrd). Vel. c. 8, 
' 1088 b, 11: 7d 58 7d cdhpara é& 
: Gpdpdy elvar ovyrelveva nal Toy 
Gpbydy rotroy elyat pabnuaricdy 
adtvardy eorw it oe-rby 





; ~ Eeeivor 
he bpiO pdx Te ae Adyouow T& "yoo 
4 . Gewphyara mpoodmrovaet Trois cbuacw 
es Hi exelvwy bvTav Tey apiOuar. 
ce xiv. 8, 1090 a, 20: of 5& Mudawyd- 
petot 81d 7d SpGv TOAAG ray apiOucay 
3wd0n imdpxovra Trois aicOnrois 
otpacw, elvar uty apiOuobs erolnray 
7d bvra, ob xwpiorobs Bt, GAN’ ef 
apiduay ra byra, whence the cen- 
sure in 1, 82: movciy éf dpiOudy ra 
quod odpara, ée wh éxdytwy Bapos 
pdt xoupdryta exovta Koupdryra 
al Bdpos. 1.8, 990 b,21: dpidpdy 
BAAov pnbéva, elvat mapd Tov dpidudy 
, rovroy, e& ov cuvéornkey 6 Kéopos. 
y 2 Vide previous note, and Me- 


| 





taph. i. 5, 987 a, 14: rocotroy 5¢ 
mpoceréecay [oi Tu@aydpetor] 6 
kad Widy dori abrav, 8ri 7d wemepa- 
opévoy kal 7d &retpov Kal Td ev obx 
érépas riwas @hOnoay civar pices, 
otov wip 2 viv % Tt Towvroy Erepop, 
GAN abd 7d kareipov Kal abrd 7d ey 
odclay elvat robrwy av Karnyopodv- 
tat, 5d kal apibudy elvar rhy ovolay 
aravtwv. Similarly Phys. iii. 4, 
208 a, 3, of the &meipoy alone; 
Metaph. i. 6, 987 b, 22; iii. 1, 996 
a, 5; tbid. c. 4, 1001 a, 9; x. 2 
init. of the dy and the év. 

5 Metaph. i. 5 (vide previous 
note), c. 6, 987 b, 27: 6 wey [TlAd- 
Tw] robs dpiOpods mapa Ta aicOnTe, 
of [Huvdaydperor] 8 apiduods elval 
ac abrd r& mpdymata. .. To Mey 
oby Td &y Kai rods apiOpods wapd 7a 
Tpdypara rujou Kal ph domep of 
Tv. &e. Aristetle often makes 
use of the same distinction to dis- 
criminate the Pythagorean doc- 
trine from the Platonic; ef. Metaph. 
xiii. 6 (vide note 1), c. 8, 1088 b, 
8; xiv. 3, 1090 a, 20; Phys. iii. 4,. 


208 a, 3. , 
ell 
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gnce the matter and the qualities of things.! 
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With 


this Philolaus in substance agrees; since he not only 
lescribes number as the law of the universe, and that 
which holds it. together, the power that rules over gods 
ind men, the condition of all definition and know- 
edge,” but he calls the Limit and the Unlimited, which 


1 Metaph. i. 5, 986 a, 15: 
palvovrat 8) Kai obra Toy apiOudy 
oplCovres apxiy elvar Kad ds bAnv 
‘ois oot Kal ds wAOn Te Kal etets. 
Co this belongs also the passage in 
186 b, 6: Coixag: 8 ds év Bans efSer 
‘& oroxela Tdrrew ek TovTwY ‘yap 
os évurrapxévrwv cuverrdvat Kal Te- 
rAdoOa gaol rhy obctay: whether 
ve refer these words, with Bonitz, 
no the first instance, to the ten 
ppesitions previously enumerated 
vide infra), or directly to the oroat- 
(eta Tov api8uotd (mentioned, 986 a, 
7), the Uneven or Limited, and 
he Even or Unlimited; for the ten 
pposites are only the ulterior de- 
‘lopment of the fundamental 
pposition of the Limited and Un- 
imited, Aristotle probably had 
ahis mind the passage from Phi- 
dlaus, quoted p. 872, 1, as has 
lready been observed, p: 316. 

? Fr. 18 (Béckh, 139 sqq.) ap. 
tob. Hel. i. 8: Oewpeiv Se? Ta Epya 
al ray éocloy TH Gpidue array 
bvamw, aris evr) év TqSenddi peyd- 
a yap kalravreAhs Kal mavtoepyds 
a Ociw Kai odpariw Blo Kai dvOpw- 
tvw dpxd. kal ayeudy .. . dvev Bt 
adras wdvra Breipa Kal inka Kal 
party vouiKa yap & pots TH apd- 
@ Kad Gyepovind wal SidacKarucde 
® &mwopoupevw maytds Kal dryvoou- 
évw maytl, ob yap is SRAov overt 
Oey rev mpayydtov obre abtey 
of abt& ofre HAAw wor’ BAAO, Ei 
H As apipds Kal d rovtw éoota: 
w Be obros Karray Wuxay appdtav 


aicOhoe mévra yvwork Kal moréyopa 
GAAdAaS Kard yvdpovos obaw (cf. 
Bockh, 1. ¢.) drepyderat, ownardy 
kal oxifwy robs Adyous xwpls Exdo- 
Tous TeV TpayLdTwy TOY Te6.dmrelpwv 
kal rév mepavdyrwy. {bors & Kal ob 
pévov év rots Sapovlois Kad Gelors 
mpdyuact tay 7H Spud prow kab 
tay Sivupw ioxdoucay, GAAX «ad ev 
Tots avOpwriois epyos kal Adyous 
mao mdvtTa, Kal. Kare Tas Saysoupyias 
Tas TexviKas mdoas Kal Kar& Tap 
Hougikdy, WeDSos 8° obOty Séyxera db 
TH GpiOnG bois obde Epuovia. ad 
yap oixciov abrots évri ras yap 
arelpw kal dvohrw (-drw) ka dAdyw 
piotos Td Weddos Kad 5. POdvos évri, 
and similarly afterwards, ‘probably 
taken from another place, we read, 
Weidos 5& obdapas és aprOudy emimeri. 
mohéuov yap Kal éxOpby abra. ra 
gor & 8 GAdOeta oiretoy Kad odupu- 
To TE 7H pues yeved. Fr. 2 
(Béckh, 58) ap. Stob. i. 456: kal 
méyra ya pay Th YyeyvwoKduera 
apibudy exorre' ob yap Sriepv ofdy Te 
od0ey otre vonOfuev odre -yraoOju, 
dvevtotrw. With the above agrees! 
substantially the assertion of Iam- 
blichus, in Nicom. Arithm. p. 11 
(ap. Béekh, p. 187), which is re- 
peated by Syrian, in Metaph. 
(Schol. in Ar,-902 a, 29, 912 b, 
17): GaAdaaos 82 now apOudv 
clvat Tis’ Tay KoomKay aiwvlas 
Siayovys Thy Kpariarebovoay kal 
adtoyeri| cuvoxhv, but these words 
cannot have occurred in a genuine 
work of Philolaus. ‘ 


BB2 
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are the two constituents of numbers, the things from 
which all is formed.! On the other hand, however, 
Aristotle likewise says that the Pythagoreans represent 
things as arising from the imitation of numbers, the 
manifold similarities of which with things they per- 
ceived? In another place he seems to confine the 
immanence of numbers in things to one portion of the 
Pythagorean school ;? and in later accounts the state- 
ment that all things consist of numbers, is opposed 
by the assertion that things are formed, not out of 


numbers, but after the pattern of numbers.*’ 


1 Fy. 4, ap. Stob. i. 458 (Bockh, 
62): & wey éore [ =obcla] rev mpa- 
ypdrwv aldios Zcca Kot adrd wey & 
gtors Oelay re (Mein. conj. éia evr?) 
kal ob dvOpwmlvay evBéxer at yvaou 
whéov (Mein. adv) ya, 4 871 oby 
oféy 7 Fs ovOert trav ébyTwy Kal 
qyeyvwckopever bp’ duay yur Ojuer, 
Bh trapxotous abras [ris appovtas | 
évtbs Trav mpayydrwr é dv kuvéora 
b-douos Trav re wepawdytwy Kal ray 
dareipwy (according to Béckh’s cor- 
rection). Meineke reads pi) drap- 
xoloas tas écrods ray mpayudror, 
and Rothenbiicher, System des 
Pythag. p. 72, founds upon the ab- 
surdity of this merely conjectural 
reading, a proof of the unauthen- 
ticity of ‘the fragment. In the 
commencement of the fragment 
the words aira fev & ptots are not 
very good sense, and even Mein- 


eke’s amendment, pdva & gusts, * 


does not satisfy me. I would 
sooner (as already observed in 
Hermes, x. 188) discard the pév as 
a repetition of the words before 
éord, but it would be better still 
to read éi8i0s Zoo Kal del ecopéva 
gtois: the essence of things, as a 
nature which is eternal and which 


We are 


will always exist, is divine. 

2 Metaph.i. 6, 987 b, 10, con- 
cerning Plato, thy 5¢ pedetw (the 
participation of things in the 
Ideas) rotvopa pévey peréBarer of 
bev yap TivOaryépeo phon re 
bvra ac elvar Tay apiOuav, TIAd- 
Tov 5& peter rotvopa weraBardy. 
Aristoxenus, ap. Stob. i. 16: THu@a- 
yépas |... wdvra Th mpdypara 
dmrend(wy rots dpiOuots. Cf. the 
expressions, dowbpara, and ago- 
Howtcba in the passage quoted 

‘above from Metaph. i. 5, and the 
apidug 5€ re mdvr’ éréoiey, ap. 
Plut. De An. Procr. 33, 4, p. 1080; 
Theo. Mus. c. 38; Sext. Math. iv. 
2; vii. 94, 109; Iambl. V. Pyth. 
162; Themist. Phys. 32 a (220, 
22 Sp.); Simpl. De Celo, 259 a, 
39 (Schol. in Arist. 511 b, 18). 

3 De Calo, iii. 1 sub. fin.: %or 
yap Thy pioww e€ apiWudr curictaow 
&omep trav MvOayopelwr reves. 

4 Theano, ap. Stob. Eel, i. 302: 
ouxvods ey ‘EAAhvey mémeiopat 
vouloat pdvar Muvbaydpay ef apibyot 
mdvra pvecba . . . 6 5 [so Hee- 
ren] ov« ef &piOpod ard 5 &piOudy 
fAeje mdvra ylyverOa, etc. The 


pseudo-Pythagoras is represented e 
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also informed that the Pythagoreans distinguished 
between numbers and the things numbered, and es- 
pecially between Unity and the One.’ From this it 
has been inferred that they developed their doctrine of 
numbers in different directions; one division of the 
school holding numbers to be the inherent ground of 
things, and another seeing in them merely prototypes.? 
Aristotle, however, gives no countenance to. such a 
theory. In his work on the heavens, indeed, he is only 
speaking of a portion of the Pythagoreans when he 
says they made the world to consist of numbers; but 
it does not follow that the rest of the school explained 
the world in a different way. He may very possibly 
have expressed himself in this manner, because all 
theories of numbers were not developed into a con- 
struction of the umiverse,? or because the name of 
Pythagoreans denoted others besides the Pythagorean 
philosophers,‘ or because he himself had access to the 
cosmological writings of some only among these philo- 


as saying the same thing in the 
tepds Adyos, vide Iambl. in Nicom. 
Arithm. p. 11, and Syrian in Me- 
taph. (Schol. in Ar. 902 a, 24), 
when he describes number as the 
ruler of forms and ideas, the stan- 
dard and the artistic faculty by. 
which the Deity created the world, 
the primitive thought of the Deity. 
Vide also Hippasus (whose doc- 
trine on this point is not opposed 
tothat of Pythagoras, as was main- 
tained after Brandis, in the first 
edition of this work, i. 100; iii. 
515; but is treated as a develop- 
ment: of it); ap. Iambl. loc. cit. ; 
Syn. Schol. in Ar. 902 a, 31, 912 
b, 15; Simpl. Phys. 104 b, when 
he calls number rapdSeryna mparov 


Kogporotlas and Kpirixby Koc oupyou 
Geod dSpyavor, 

1 Moderatus, ap. Stob. Eel. i. 
20; Theo, Math. c. 4. Further 
details later on. 

2 Brandis, Rhein. Mus. v. Nie- 
buhr und Brandis, ii, 211 sq. ; 
Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 441 sqq.; Her- 
mann, Geschich. und Syst. d. Plat. 
i, 167, 8q., 286 sq. 

3-He does not really say that 
only a portion of the Pythagoreans 
made things to consist of numbers, 
but: Evo: thy piow ef dpiOudy 
cuvoraot, or as it stands pre- 
viously: é& dpiduay ouvribéact Tov 
obpavdv. 


4 Vide supra, p. 369. 
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sophers.! But he elsewhere attributes both doctrines— 
viz., that things consist of numbers, and that they are 
copied from numbers—to the Pythagoreans generally ; 
and the two statements appear not in widely separated 
passages, but in. such close juxtaposition, that if they 
had been in his opinion irreconcilable, their, contradic- 
toriness could not possibly have escaped him. Because 
the Pythagoreans discovered many similarities between 
numbers and things, he says (Metaph. i. 5; xiv. 3) 
they held the elements of numbers to be the elements 
of things; they perceived in number (he adds in the 
same chapter) Loth the matter and the qualities of 
things; and in the same place that he ascribes to them 
the doctrine of the imitation of things by numbers, 
Metaph. i. 6, he asserts that they differed from Plato 
in considering numbers, not as Plato did the ideas as 
separate from things, but as the things themselves. 
From this it is evident that the two statements ‘ num- 
bers are the substance of things,’ and ‘numbers are the 
prototypes of things,’ do not, in Aristotle’s opinion, ex- 
clude one another ;? the Pythagoreans, according to his 


1 Aristotle is fond of employ- 
ing limitations and guarded ex- 
pressions. Thus we continually 
find tows and similar words where 
he is giving utterance to his most 
decided: opinions (e.g. Metaph. viii. 
4, 1044 b, 7); and the same is the 
case with got, when he says, for 
instance, De Gen. et Corr. ii. 5 init. : 
el ydp dort Tay puoiKdy cwudror 
ban, doep nad Boxe? evlois, Fwp kad 
&hp kal re rotavra, or, as in Metaph. 
i. 1, 981 b, 2: trav abdxov 
Zv.a roveiv uv, od eiddra 5é roveiy 
& woe?, As we cannot infer from 


these words that Aristotle believed 
some lifeless things to act with 
consciousness, neither. does it fol- 
low from the passage in De Celo 
that some Pythagoreans made the 
world to consist of something other 
than numbers. 

2 Thus in Metaph. i. 5 (to 
which Schwegler in his commen- 
tary on this passage rightly calls 
attention), the conception of the 
Suolwua itself is transferred to the 
corporeal elements, for it is said 
the Pythagoreans thought they 
observed in numbers many simi- 
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representation, considered things to be the copies of 
numbers, for the very reason that numbers are the 
essence of which things consist, and the properties of 
which must therefore be cognisable in them. Philolaus 
places number in this same relation te things when he 
describes it (loc. cit.) as their law ind the cause of 
their properties and relations; for there is the same 
relation between law and its fulfilyent as between pro- 
totype and copy. Later writers, sndeed, conceive the 
Pythagorean numbers entirely atter the manner of the 
Platonic ideas—as models external to things. There 
are traces, however, even amdong those writers of the 
contrary opinion.! But we pannot attach miuch im~- 
portance to the testimony of persons who are evidently 
unable to distinguish earlier theories from later, or the 
Pythagorean doctrines from those of the Platonists and 
Neo-Pythagoreans.? 

The meaning of the Pythagorean fundamental doc- 
trine then is this :—AI] is number, 1.¢., all consists of 
numbers; number is not merely the form by which 
the constitution of things is determined, but also the 


larities to things, w&AAov 2 év aupl, 
yi al B5ar1, and.on the other 
hand, Aristotle (Phys. ii. 3, 194 b, 
26) calls the Form which he regards 
as the immanent essence of things, 
mupdderypa. 

1 Theo, for example, loc. cit. p. 
27, remarks on the relation of the 
Monad to the One: *Apxdras dt 
kal dirdraos adiapdpws Td ey Kad 
Hovdda Kadota: nal Thy povdda ev. 
Also Alexander (ad Metaph. i. 5, 
985 b, 26, p. 29, 17. Bon.) pre- 
supposes the same when he says of 
the Pythagoreans :. dv votv povdda 
te kal éy &keyoy; and concerning 


the Ideas, Stob. Eel. i. 326, asserts 
that Pythagoras sought them in 
numbers and their harmonies, and 
in geometric proportions, éxdépiora 
TOV Coudray, 

* For this reason I consider it 
unnecessary to discuss the mani- 
festly incorrect statements of Syrian 
and Pseudo-Alexander in regard to 
Metaph. xiii, xiv., which continu- 
ally confuse the Pythagoreans and 
Platonists. In xiii. 1, indeed, they 
call the theory of Ideas, as well as 


_the Xenocratie distinction of the 


Mathematical sphere and the Sen- 
sible, Pythagorean. 
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substance arid the matter of which they consist. It is 
one of the essential peculiarities of the Pythagorean 
standpoint that the distinction of form and matter is 
not as yet recognised. We regard numbers only as an 
expression for the relation of substances, they directly 
seek in them tle essence and substance of the real. 
The Pythagoreans (as we are told by Aristotle,’ and 
also by Philolaus?) were doubtless led to this theory by 
perceiving that all yshenomena are ordered according to 
numbers; that especially the relations of the heavenly 
bodies, and’ of tones, and, generally speaking, all 
mathematical conceptions, are governed by certain 
numbers and numerical yroportions. This observation 
is itself connected with the ancient use of symbolic 
round numbers, and with the belief in the occult power 
and significance of particular numbers,’ which belief 
was current among the Greeks as among other nations, 
and probably existed from the very commencement in 
the Pythagorean mysteries. But as Plato subsequently 
gave substance to the Idea—as the Eleatics made the 
real, which was at first conceived as a predicate of all 
things, the sole and universal substance—so by virtue 
of the same realism, which was so natural to antiquity, 
the Pythagoreans regarded mathematical, or more ac- 
curately, arithmetical determinations, not as a form or 


? Metuph. i. 5, xiv. 3, vide supra, 
p. 369, 1, 370, 1. 

2 Vide the passages quoted p. 
370 sq. Further particulars here- 
after. 

® In proof of this we need only 
call to mind the importance of the 
number seven (so celebrated among 
the Pythagoreans), especially in the 


cult of Apollo (vide Preller, Mythol. 
i, 154); the many triple orders in 
the mythology —Hesiod’s exact 
prescripts concerning lucky and 
unlucky days of the year ("Ep. «al 
au., 763 sqq.); Homer's preference 
for certain numbers, and the like, 
mentioned in Ps, Plut. V. Hom. 
146. 
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a quality of things, but as their whole essence, and 
without any discrimination or restriction, said gene- 
rally :—All is number. This is a mode of presentation 
which sounds strangely enough to us; if, however, we 
..consider how great an impression must have been pro- 
duced upon the receptive mind by the first perception 
of a universal, and unalterable mathematical order in 
phenomena, we shall better understand how number 
came to be reverenced as tlie cause of all order and 
definiteness ; as the ground of all knowledge ; as the 
divine power that rules in the world; and how thought 
accustomed to move, not in the sphere of abstract 
conceptions, but in that of intuitions, could hypostasise 
number, as the substance of all things. 

All numbers are divided into odd and even, to 
which, as a third class, the even-odd (dpriomépiccor) 
is added,! and every given number can be resolved 
either into odd or even elements.? From this the 


1 Philol. Fr. 2. ap. Stob. i. 456, 
&e. 8 ya pay dpibuds Exe: Sbo piv 
Bia, cf5n, wepioody nal Xpriov, rpiroy 
de aw auporépwy pixGevrwv aprio- 
mépoov. éxarépw B& TH eldcos 
mohAal poppal, By the aprioné- 
picoov we must understand either 
the One, which was so called by the 
Pythagoreans (vide infra, p. 379, 1), 
but which we should scarcely ex- 
pect to be described as a separate 
species; or those even numbers, 
which, when divided by two, give 
an uneven result. Vide Iambl. in 
Micom. p. 29 : épriomépiooos dé éorw 
b kal adros pey els S00 toa Kara Td 
xowdy Statpoduevos, ob wero. ye TO 
Mépn re diatperd Exwv, GAA’ edOds 
Exdrepov mepicodv. So in Nikom. 
Arithm. Isag. i. 9, p. 12; Theo, 


Math. i., p. 36; cf. Moderatus ap. 
Stob. i. 22: bore ev rH dieupeioOat 
blyxa wodAOl Tay aptlwy eis repiooors 
Thy dvdAvoty AapBdvovor ds 6 & kal 
déxa, This is the true reading. 


Gaisford would keep éfxaldexa, 


which is against the senso; and 
Heeren, with whom Meineke agrees, 
conjectures, not very happily, éxrw- 
xaldexa, 

* Cf, the words in the passage 


- from Philolaus ap. Stobeus, |. 456: 


Td piv yap abray ex mepawdvTwv 
mepalyovra, Ta 8? éx mepouvdvrwy TE 
kal dmeipwy wepatvovrd re Kal ob 
mepalvovra, ra 8 ef arelpwy wmeipa 
pavéovrat. Among numbers, of 
which Philolaus is chiefly thinking, 
those which result from uneven 
factors only belong to the first 
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Pythagoreans concluded that the odd and the even are 
the universal constituents of numbers, and furthermore, 


of things. 


They identified the uneven with . the 


limited, and the even with the unlimited, because 
the uneven sets a limit to bi-partition, and the even 
does not.! Thus they arrived at the proposition that 


class ; those which result from even 
and uneven factors, to the second ; 
those which result from even fac- 
tors only, to the third. 

1 This is the reason given by 
the Greek commentators of Aris- 
totle. Simpl. Phys. 105 a: otro: 
5 7d &reipoy Tov Eptiov dpiOuoy 
Zreyov, Sia 7d Tay piv Uptioy, ds 
gacw of einynral, eis Toa, diatpovme- 
voy tmetpoy Kata thy Sixoroulay. 7 
yap cis toa nal hulon dialpects ea 
dretpov, 7d-8& wepitrdy mposrebey 
mepalver avrd, kwrter yap abtod Thy 
eis te Yoa Bialpecty. ofrw pty ody 
of éfnynral (to whom Alexander 
doubtless belongs). Similarly, 
Philop. Phys. K. 11, ibid. 12: 
7d pey yep mwepittdy mepatot Kal 
Spite, rd Be Upriov THs em’ Breipov 
ropns atridy dor, del thy dixoTO- 
wlay Sexduevoyv. Themist. Phys. 
82 a, p. 221 Speng. The Pytha- 
goreans declare the &prios apibuds 
only as unlimited: rotroy yap elvat 
vis cis ra toa rouhs alriov Hris 
dreipos. Aristotle himself says, 
Phys. iii. 4, 203 a, 10: of wey (the 
Pythagoreans) 7d &reipov elvar rd 
priov' TodTo yap évamoAauBayduevoy 
(the uneven included) rapéyery rois 
oto. Thy Gameplay. This, indeed, 
asserts that the even must be the 
cause of unlimitedness, but not 
why it should be so; nor do we 
gather this from the additional 
words, onpeiov 8 elya rovrov 7d 
cupBaivoy él Trav apduav mepiri- 
Oeuevay yap Tov yvopdvey wept 7d 


év nal xwpts drt piv HAdo ylyerOat 
7d eldos, éré 5 Ev. These words 
were explained by the Greek com- 
mentators (Alex. ap. Simpl. 105 b; 
Schol. 362 a, 30 sqq. and Sim- 
plicius himself; Themist. loc. cit. 
Philop. K. 13) unanimously as 
follows: A gnomon is a number 
which, being added to a square, 
gives another square; and as this 
is a property of all uneven num- 
bers (for 17+3=2%, 2?745=87, 
3?+7=4? and so on) such num- 
bers (as Stmpl. 105 a, Philop. K. 
13, expressly assert) were called 
by the Pythagoreans -ywduoves. By 
the addition of odd numbers to 
one, we get only square numbers 
(1+8=2?; 14+3+5=38? and so 
on), and therefore numbers of one 
kind ; whereas in any other way— 
whether by adding together odd 
and even numbers (so Philop. 
says), or by adding even numbers 
only to the one (so say Alexan- 
der, Simplicius, and Themist.), we 
obtain numbers of the most diffe- 
rent sorts, érepouhkers, tplywvor, 
érrdywvot, &c., and consequently 
an unlimited plurality of ¢fén. 
This interpretation seems to me 
preferable to those of Roth, loc. cit. 
and Prantl (Arist. Phys. 489). To 
bring them into barmony with the 
text of Aristotle was a difficulty, 
even to the old commentators. The 
most probable supposition appears 
to be that the words, which are 
obscure, from the excessive con- 


a 


LIMITED AND UNIIMITED. 


all consists of the Limited and the Unlimited.! 


éiseness of xa xwpls, mean this: 
that if on the one hand the -yydpuoves 
be added to the one, there arises 
one and the same kind of numbers ; 
but if, on the other hand, the other 
numbers, without the yvdpoves, 
different kinds. So that «ai xwpls 
would signify: kal mepiriWenevav 
tov apibuay xwpls THY yroudvar. * 
1 Arist. Metaph. i. 5, 986 a, 
17: rod 58 apiOuod [voulCover] 
oroxe'a TS Te Kprioy nal Td wepit- 
toy, rovTwy Be Td wey TemEpacpéevoy 
7d de Rreipov, 7d 5 Ev EF duporépwr 
-elva rodtwy (kal yap Uprioy eivat 


kal wepirrov), Tov 8 apidudv ex Tod: 


évds, dprOuovs St, kaddmrep elpnra, 
tov Bdrov odpavdy. Philol. Fr. 1, 
ap. Stob. i. 454: dvdyxa r& ébvra 
elney wdvra?) wepalvovra 4} baretpa, 
wepalvovrd te «al &reipa, This is 
probably the commencement of his 
work, succeeded by the proof of 
this theorem, of which the follow- 
ing words only have been preserved 
by Stobeeus, &reipa 5& udvov obi ded 
[o8 xa efm Mein.], and these in ad- 
dition by Iambl. in Nicom. 7, and 
in Villoison, Amecd. ii. 196: dpxav 
yap ob8t 7d yvwootpevoy eooeirat 
navtwy arelpwv édyrwv, vide Bockh, 
p. 47 sqq. Schaarschmidt, on the 
other hand (Schrift. des Philol. 61), 
reproduces the text of Stobeus 
without any mention of the lacune 
in it; and Rothenbiicher, Syst. d. 
Pyth, 68, makes objections to this 
text, which immediately disappear 
upon a right apprehension of what 
Philolaus really said: éet rotvuy 
gatveras oir’ dx mepauvdvtay mdvray 
édvra ott’ ef dreipwy mdvrwy, SRAdY 
7’ Upa bre éx mepavdvray re Kal 
drelpwv 8 re xdcpos Kad Td év aiTg 
cuvapudxOn. Snrot 5& Kat re ev rois 
Epyois. Ta wd yep, etc., Vide previous 
note; ef. Plato, Phileb. 16, C: of wey 
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maAatol, Kpelrroves tudy Kal eyyu- 
tépw Oedy oikotyres, tabrny puny 
mapédocav, ws e évds wiv nal éx 
TOAAGY byTwy Tay del Aeyouevwn 
elvot, wépas 5& kat dreiplay év éavrots 
tbugurov exdyvtwy. Ibid. 23. C: 
Tov Gedy ér€youdy wou Td yey eretpov 
deita: ray dvrwy, rd b& wépas, The 
latter is also called, 23 E, and 26 
B, wépas éxov; and the different 
kinds of the Limited are (p. ‘25 
D), included under the name vepa- 
roeidts, Aristotle, like Plato (Me- 
taph. i. 8, 990 a, 8; xiv. 3, 1091 
a, 18), has wépas for what he had 
called, Metaph. i. 5, wemapacpévov. 
There is, in fact, no difference be- 
tween these various appellations ; 
they are all intended to denote the 
idea of Limitation, which, how- 
ever, aS a rule, is apprebended, 
after the manner of the ancients, 
as concrete, and might be expres- 
sed either actively or passively, 
either as Limiting or Limited, for 
that which limits another by its 
admixture with it must in itself 
be something Limited (cf. Plato, 
Tim. 85 A, where the indivisible 
substance as such is the binding 
and limiting principle). Ritter’s 
observations, impugning the au- 
thenticity of Aristotle’s expressions 
(Pyth. Phil. 116 sqq.), are, there- 
fore, hardly well founded. Nor is 
it of any consequence that in the 
above quotation sometimes num- 
bers, sometimes the constituents of 
number (the Limited and Unlimi- 
ted), and sometimes (as we shall 
see further on) the unity of these 
elements, Harmony, are mentioned 
as the ground and substance of 
things; for if all things consist of 
numbers, all things must necessa- 
rily be composed of the universal 
elements of number—the Limited 
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this proposition is connected the following observation : 
that everything unites in itself opposite’ characteristics. 
These characteristics they tried to reduce to the funda- 
mental opposition of the limited and the unlimited, 
odd and even. The limited and the uneven was held, 
however, by the Pythagoreans, in agreement with the 
popular belief, as the better and more perfect, the un- 
limited and the even as the imperfect.! Wherever, 
therefore, they perceived opposite qualities, they re- 
garded the better as limited or uneven, and the worse 
as unlimited and even. Thus, according to them, all 
things were divided into two categories, of which one 
was on the side of the limited, and the other on that 
of the unlimited.? The number of these categories was 
then more precisely fixed by the sacred number ten, 


and Unlimited; and as these ele- 
ments only constitute number in 
their harmonie combination, all 
things are likewise Harmony, cf. 
pp. 369, 1; 3870, 2; 384, 1. 
Lastly, if Béckh (Philol. 56 sq.) 
objects to the exposition of Aris- 
totle that odd and even num- 
berg must not be confounded with 
the Unlimited and the Limited, 
because being determined they all 
participate in Unity and are limi- 
ted; and Brandis, on the other 
hand, conjectures (i. 452) that the 
Pythagoreans sought for the Limi- 
ting principle in uneven numbers, 
or gnomic numbers (which are also 
uneven numbers) or in the decad, 
we may reply that the Hven and 
the Odd are not the same as odd 
and even number ; the latter is ne- 
cessarily and always determinate ; 
the former are constituents of all 
numbers, whether even or odd, and 


so far are identical with the Limi- 
ted and Unlimited. 

1 Vide next note, and Arist. 
Eth, N. i. 5, 1106 b, 29: 7d yap 
Kady Tov daelpou, ds of MuBaydperot 
elxaCov, 7d) 8 ayabbv tov memepa- 
opevov, It will be shown further 
on that among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans odd numbers were considered 
more lucky than even. 

2 Arist. Eth. N. i. 4, 1096 b, 
5: mOavérepoy 8 éolxaciy of Mvéa- 
operat A€yew wep) abrod [Tod évds)], 
Tibevres ey TH Tay &yabay cvorotxla 
7d &y. Metaph. xiv. 6, 1098 b, 11 
(on Pythagoreans and Academics 
with Pythagorean tendencies): 
exeivo mévrar movodat pavepdy, ri Td 
e@ imdpxe Kal ris cvoroixlas éort 
Tis ToD KaAOD Td mepirrdy, Td iO, 
7d too, af Suvdues eviwy appar, 
not to mention later writers, such 
as Ps, Plut. V. Hom. 145. 
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and the ten fundamental oppositions were as follows :— 


1. Limited and Unlimited ; 


2.Odd and Even; 3. One 


and Many; 4. Right and Left; 5. Masculine and 
Feminine; 6. Rest and Motion; 7. Straight and 
Crooked ; 8. Light and Darkness; 9. Good and Evil; 


10. Square and Oblong.! 


It is true that this classi- 


fication belongs only to a portion of the Pythagoreans, 
who were probably later members of the school; * but 


1 Arist. Metaph. i. 6, 986 a, 22 
(directly after the quotation on p. 
379, 1): report 5¢ Tay abrdv Tobrwy 
Tas apxas déxa Adyouow elvar ras 
kara ovororxiay (in two series di- 
rectly opposed to one another, the 
Good and the Evil) Aeyoucvas, 
mépas nol Usreipov, mepirrdoy ral 
&priov, &v wal wAROos, Setiby Kad 
dptorepdy, &ppev wal OjAv, hpenovv 
xal Kwodpevoy, v0) kal kapmiroy, 
Gs Kal oxédros, dyabdy Kat Kady, TE- 
Tpdrywvov Kat érepdunces. That the 
Pythagoreans derived motion from 
the Unlimited is also asserted by 
Eudemus, ap. Simpl. Phys. 98 b: 
TiAdrwr 8& 7d péya Kal Td piKpdy 
kal rd wh by nal Td dvdparoy Kal 
boa robrois emi tard peper Thy 
kivnow Aéyer . . . BéArioy 5é atria 
[sc. Tis Kwhoews] Adyev Taira 
domep ’Apxiras, kal per’ drlyor 7d 
 adpordy, pyot, kadas emi rhy 
lynow of Tlv@arydépero: nad 6 TdT 
émipépovow, &e. Brandis (i. 451; 
Rhein. Mus. ii. 221) concludes from 
this passage that Archytas referred 
motion to the Limiting ; but he is 
deceived by the expression, atrioy, 
which, in any case, should be com- 
pleted by rijs kivhoews, even if we 
adopt his reading, altiov Aéyev 
dowep ’Apxéras. (In the Gesch, 
der Entw. der Griech. Phil. i. 169, 
he has modified his view of this 
passage. He must, however, have 


’ 


somewhat forgotten his previous 
utterances, for he says: ‘That 
Archytas referred motion to the 
Unlimited I still maintain, in 
spite of Zeller’s objection.’) This 
derivation of motion we also find in 
Arist. Phys. iii. 2, 201 b, 20: %not 
érepéryta Kal dvodrnta Kal Td wh 
by pdaxovres elvar thy Klynow, 
which Simpl. Phys. 98 a, b, and 
Philop. Phys. i. 16, connect with 
the Pythagoreans, and Plato agrees 
with them, cf. Part ii. a, 808, 1. 
There is all the less reason to con- 
test the assertion of Eudemus 
(with Chaignet, v. 146), since, ac- 
cording to Alemzon, the gods and 
the stars are always moving (vide 
infra), and the soul, too, is in con- 
stant motion. The ceaselessness 
of this motion, the fact that, as 
Alemzon says, it connects the be- 
ginning with the end, might be con- 
sidered a perfection, even though 
motion itself were an imperfection ; 


‘it shows that the heavenly bodies 


themselves consist of the Limiting 
and Unlimited. Réth’s statement 
(Philol. Fragm., wep) woxiis, 21) 
that in the table of the ten oppo- 
sites it is only motion externally 
produced, which is placed on the 
side of the &mepov, is entirely 
groundless. 

2 Chaignet ii. 50 sq. questions 
this, because, according to Aristo- 
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it was universally admitted both by earlier and later 
Pythagoreans that things are compounded out of 
opposing elements ; and ultimately, out of the odd and 
the even, or the limited and the unlimited; and there- 
fore they must all have reduced the given phenomena 


to these and similar opposites.! 


tle (vide infra § vii.) Alemzon had 
already admitted the ten opposi- 
tions, ‘tels que nous venons de. les 
exposer’ But Aristotle asserts, as 
is quite obvious, not that, Alemzon 
admitted the ten’ opposites, but 
that, in agreement with the Pytha- 
goreans, he assumed human life to 
be ruled by oppositions; which, 
however, he did not like them re- 
duce to fixed and definite cate- 
gories. Aristotle, in short, asserts 
pretty nearly the contrary of what 
Chaignet finds in him. 

' Vide sup. p. 378 sq. Brandis 
thinks he discovers in this a trace 
of a different manner of conceiving 

‘the Pythagorean philosophy( Rhein. 
Mus. ii. 214, 239 sqq.; Gr. rom. 
Phil. i. 445, 502 sqq.). All, how- 
ever, that can be inferred from the 
words of Aristotle is this: that ald 
the Pythagoreans did not hold the 
decuple table of oppositions, but 
some of them held only the funda- 
mental opposition of the Odd or 
the Limited, and the Even and the 
Unlimited. This does not exclude 
the possibility that these latter 
Pythagoreans may have applied 
that fundamental opposition to the 
explanation of phenomena, and 
may have reduced to it the oppo- 
sites which they observed in things. 
Such attempts, indeed, were so 
directly necessitated by the gene- 
ral theory of the school that things 
are a combination of the Limited 
and the Unlimited, the Odd and 


The drawing up of a 


the Even, that we can hardly con- 
ceive of the one without the other. 
How could this doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans ever have arisen, 
and what importance would it have 
had for them had it not been ap- 
plied to concrete phenomena? 
Granting that Aristotle may, per- 
haps, in the passages cited from 
the Nicomachean Ethics, have had 
primarily in view the table of the 
ten opposites; granting that less 
stress is to be laid on Metaph. xiv. 
6, because this passage does not 
relate merely to the Pythagoreans : 
granting that the slight difference 
to be found in the enumeration 
in Plutarch (De Js. c. 48) is to 
be regarded as unimportant, and 
that the septuple table of Eu- 
dorus (ap. Simpl. Pays. 39 a; 
vide infra, p. 388, 1) as well as 
the triple table, Diog. viii. 26, 
prove little, because these writers 
evidently mix up Jater doctrines ; 
granting that, for the same reason, 
we cannot attach much weight to 
the text of Ps. Alex. in Metaph. 
xii. 6, 668, 16; and lastly, that the 
different arrangement of the seve- 
ral members in Simpl. Phys. 98 a, 
and Themist. Phys. 30 b, 216, is 
immaterial to the present question ; 
yet it lies in the nature of things 
that even those who had not the 
decuple table, must have applied 
and developed the doctrine of op- 
posites; not, indeed, according to 
that fixed scheme, but in a freer 
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table of such opposites was nothing more than a formal 
development ; for the comprehension of the fundamental 
doctrines of Pythagoreanism this table is ‘of the less 
importance, since in it the separate numbers are not 
the result of any deduction according to a definite 
principle, but out of all the opposites that are given to 
us empirically, certain of the most prominent,! chosen 
in a somewhat arbitrary manner, are enumerated, until 
the number ten is complete. So also the apportion- 
ment of the particular concepts to the several series is 
to a great extent arbitrary, although generally speaking 
we cannot mistake the leading point of view, which 
consists in an attempt to assign the uniform, the perfect, 
the self-completed, to the Limited; and the opposite 
categories of these, to the Unlimited. 

According to this theory the primary constituents 
of things are of a dissimilar and opposite nature; a 
bond was therefore necessary to unite them, and cause 


manner. That other oppositions, 
besides the ten, were observed is 
clear from Aristotle, ap. Simpl. 
De Celo, 173a,11; Schol.in Arist, 
492 a, 24, 7d ody Setiby Kal tyw 
kal gumpooGev dyabby éxdAouy, 7d dé 
Qpiorepdy kad ndtw rad Bric bey raKdy 
Ereyov, &s abrds ’ApiororéAns iord- 
pnoev év Ti ray Tivdaryopelors (for 
which Karsten, clearly unjustifi- 
ably, reads, Mu@ayépa), dpeondvroy 
cuveywyf. The prohibition of 
placing the left thigh over the 
right (Plut. De Vit. pud. 8, p.582) 
is connected with the preference of 
right and left. 

As may easily be shown, even 
irrespectively of the reasons for 
which, e.g. Plutarch, Qu. rom. 102, 


p. 288 (and similarly De Ei. ap. D. 
ce. 8, p. 888) derives the comparison 
of the uneven with the male, and 
the even with the female, yévimos 
ydp éor: [6 mepirrds apiOuds] Kad 
Kparet rod dprlov ouvTiBeuevos, rad 
Siaipounévwr eis Tas povddas, 6 wey 
Hprios, Kabdwep 7d OfjAv, xdpav 
perath Kevhy évblBwor, 70d St wepir- 
Tod pdpioy del te TARpes broAelre- 
Tat, It is said that Pythagoras 
designated odd numbers, and espe- 
cially the Monad, as male; and 
even numbers, especially the Dyad, 
as female, vide Ps. Plut. Y. Hom. 
145; Hippol. Refut. vi. 23, i. 2, p. 
10; Alex. ad, Metaph. i. 5, 29, 13; 
Bon. Schol. 540 b, 15; Philop. 
Phys. K. ii. ef. Sext. Mait. v. 8. 
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them to be productive. This bond of the elements is 
harmony,' which is defined by Philolaus as the unity of 
the manifold, arid the accord of the discordant.? As 
therefore the opposition of the elements is present in 
all things, so must harmony be present likewise; and it 
muy with equal propriety be said that all is number 
and that all is harmony,? for every number is a definite 
union, or a harmony of the odd and the even. But, as 
with the Pythagoreans, the perception of the inherent 
contradictions in things primarily connects itself with 
the idea of number, so the recognition of the harmony 
which reconciles these contradictions is connected with 
the idea of musical relations; harmony as conceived by 


‘ Philol. ap. Stob. i. 460, in 
continuation of the passage quoted 
supra, p. 872, 1: éwel 5€ re apxad 
brapxav obx Spota ob8’ dudpudcr 
eooa, 45n &divaroy is ay Kad abrais 
KoopnOjper, ef ph Gppovia emeyevero, 
prin by rpdm@ eyévero. Ta pty dy 
duota nal dudpudra dppovlas odbey 
émedéovro’ Ta 5& dvouoia pndé 
Sudguda unde icoreaq dvdyra re 
Towra apuovia, cvyKerrcioOat, ef 
péddAovti ev nédopy Karéxecba, The 
proposition that contraries only, 
and not similar things, require 
Harmony is thought so strange by 
Rothenbicher (Syst. d. Pyth. 78) 
that it seems to him a decided 
argument against the authenticity 
of the fragment. But this singu- 
larity only arises because Rothen- 
biicher, manifestly against the 
opinion of the author, substitutes 
the wepalyorra for the 8uo, and 
the &meipa for the dvdyom. For 
the rest, not only do Heracleitus 
(vide infra) and others, following 
him, maintain that every Harmony 
presupposes an opposite, but 


Aristotle (De An. i. 4) bimself 
quotes the theory that the soul is 
a harmony, kal yap thy appoviay 
Kpacw Kat otvOeow évaytiwy elvat 
(just so Philolaus, vide following 
note) kal 7d gOua ovyketcda é 
évaytlwy, and Plato puts the same 
into the mouth of a pupil of Philo- 
laus (Phedo, 86 B). 

? Nicom. Arithm. p. 59 (Bockh, 
Philol. 61) €or: yap &puovia rorvut- 
yewv Evwois Kal S1xa dpovedytwr 
cbudpacis. This definition is often 
quoted as Pythagorean, vide Ast. 
in hoc loc. p. 299. Béckh ascribes 
it to Philolaus, with probability, 
on the strength of the above pas- 
sage. 

8 Arist. Metaph. i. 5: rdv Bdov 
odpavdy Gppyovlay clvar Kad dpdudy. 
Cf. Strabo x. 3, 10, p. 468 Cas.: 
houmuchy éxdAece TiAdToy Kal ert 
mpdrepoy of Tubwydperor thy pdogo- 
play, wad kad’ Gpyovlay roy kéopoy 
cuvertavat pact, Athen. xiii. 632 
bi WvOaydpas . . . kal rh» tod 
waytds obciay 31a poucikis dmro- 
galve ovyepmérny. 
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them is nothing else than the octave,' the relations of 
which therefore Philolaus proceeds at once to expound, 
when he wishes to describe the essential nature of har- 
mony.’ Strange as this may seem to us, it was natural 
enough to those who were not as yet accustomed to 
distinguish definitely general concepts from the par- 
ticular phenomena, through which they arrived at the 
perception of these concepts. In the concord of tones 
the Pythagoreans recognise the general law of the union 
of opposites: they therefore call every such combination 
harmony (as Heracleitus and Empedocles likewise do), 


1 ‘Apuovta, is the name for the 
octave, cf. eg. Aristox. Mus. ii. 
86: rav éxraxdpdwy & éxddrow 
apuovias, Nikom. Harm. Introd. 
1.16: of madaibraro.. . . Gppoviay 
bev Kadouvres Thy 51a Tracey, ete. 

2 Ap. Stobzeus, i. 462 (Nicom. 
Harm. i. 17); he thus continues, 
immediately after the passage just 
quoted: dpyovias 5& péyebds évre 
ovAAaBa (the fourth) xal 8? éfeav 
(the fifth): 7d 8& 32 dfeay petCov 
Tas cuddaPas éroyde (a tone = 8 
9) dort yap awd imdras és wéoay 
ovAAGBa, ard Se peas ToT) vedray 
8 dteav, awd BE vedras és rpltav 
cvAAaBa, ard 5 rplras és bndray 
BP dkeay 7d 8 ev péow péoas Kal 
aplras érdéySoor. & BF 
eritpirov, 7d Be BL dkevay husdatov 
7d Bie macdéy 5¢ d:Adov (the fourth 
= 8: 4, the fifth = 2: 3, the oc- 
tave = 2: 4). orws apuovia révre 
erdyBoa kal Bio Si€cces, 5: dkevdy BE 
tpl éxdyioa kal Sleots, cvAAaBa 5E 
be édy5oa Kal dleois (the lesser 
semi-tone called afterwards Aciuua 
= 243: 256). An explanation of 
this passage is given by Béckh, 
Philol. 65-89, and after him, by 
Brandis, i. 456 sqq. Perhaps the 
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ovdAAaBa » 


passage in Sextus, Math. iv. 6, may 
also refer to it; this passage like- 
wise correctly explains the mean- 
ing of Harmony: és yap Tov dAov 
xécpov kara &puoviay Aéyouor d101- 
ketoOa, ofrw Kal rd (Gov puxodcda. 
doe? BE 4 TéAcios dpuovia év Tpiod 
ouudwvias AaBely thy irécracw, 
TH Te Sid rertdpwv Kal TH did weve 
nal ri 5: macdv. As to the har- 
monic system, vide izfra. 

8 Bockh, Philol. 65, has rather 
a different interpretation of this. 
He says: ‘ Unity is the Limit, but 
the Unlimited is indefinite Duality, 
which becomes definite Duality 
since twice the measure of Unity 
is included in it; Limitation is, 
therefore, given through the deter- 
mination of Duality by means of 
Unity; that is, by fixing the pro- 
portion, 1: 2, which is the mathe- 
matical proportion of the Octave. 
The Octave is, therefore, Harmony 
itself, through which the opposite 
primitive causes were united.’ 
‘What prevents me from adopting 
this ingenious view is my inability 
absolutely to identify the Limit 
and Unlimited with Unity and 
Duality. 
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and transfer to it the relations of musical harmony, 
which they were the first to determine.! 
‘ Before we go further, however, it seems necessary 
to examine some different opinions concerning the 
Pythagorean doctrine of first principles; opinions 
founded partly on the statements of ancient authors, 
and partly on the conjectures of modern scholars. Ac- 
cording to our exposition so far, the Pythagorean system 
started from the proposition that all is, in its essence, 
number. From this results the doctrine of the primi- 
tive opposites; and consequently, the opposition of the 
crooked and the straight, the limited and the unlimited 
precede all others. The unity likewise of these oppo- 
sites was sought in number alone, which was therefore 
defined more particularly as harmony. Many of our 
authorities, however, represent the matter differently. 
They assert that the entire system was founded on the 
opposition of unity and duality, which is then reduced 
to the opposition of spiritual and corporeal, of form and 
substance, of the Deity and matter, and is itself derived 
from the Deity as the original Unity. According to 
another theory, the starting point of the system was not 
the arithmetical conception of number and its constitu- 
ents, but the geometrical conception of the limits of 
space and of unlimited space. A third opinion bases 
the system not on the consideration of number, but on 
the distinction of the limited and unlimited. We have 
now to enquire how much in all this is in accordance 
with historical evidence and internal probability. 

The first of the above-mentioned theories is found 


' Further details hereafter, 
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soon after the commencement of the first century be- 
fore Christ in Alexander Polyhistor. The Pythagoreans, 
he tells us, appealing to statements of the Pythagoreans, 
regarded Unity as the beginning of all things; from 
Unity arose indefinite Duality, which was related to 
Unity as matter to the efficient cause ;. from Unity and 
Duality sprang numbers, and from numbers, points, &c.! 
This view is developed in the extensive excerpts in 
Sextus? from a Pythagorean work. According to ‘it, 
the Pythagoreans, in a full discussion of the subject, 
maintained that the causes of sensible phenomena can 
lie neither in what is sensibly perceptible, nor in any- 
thing corporeal, nor even in mathematical figures, but 
only in Unity and indeterminate Duality, and that all 
logical categories are in the end reducible to these 
two principles. They, therefore, regarded Unity as 
efficient cause, and Duality as passive matter, and sup- 
posed not merely numbers, but also figures, bodies, 
elements, and the world itself, to originate from the 
co-operation of the two principles. These principles 


1 Diog. viii. 24 sq.: gnol 8 6 x. 249-284; vii. 94, 109. It is 


*Adétavipos ev tais rav gidoodgav 
diaboxais, kal raira edpyeévar év 
Tlvfaryopixois twopyhuacw. apxhy 
Bey drdyrav povddar ek 8& Tis 
Hovdbos &dpiorov dudda ws dy TAnv TH 
pordd: aitlm byri Stoo Hvar ex BE THs 
povddos Kal ris doplarou duddos Tobs 
dpiOpods: éx 3é ray dpiduar Ta onueia, 
etc. In the same sense the mythical 
Zaratas, the instructor of Pythago- 
ras, ap. Plut. Procr. An. 2, 2, p. 
‘1012, called the One the father, ‘and 
indeterminate Duality the mother 
of numbers, ef. p. 389, 3. 

2 Pyrrh, iii, 152-157; Math. 


evident that these three texts are 
based upon the same work. 

8 Cf. Math. x. 261: 6 Tubarydpas 
apxhy epyoey elvar trav dvroy Thy 
povdda, is ware peroxhy exacrov 
tay byTwy &y Adyerat, Kad Tabrny 
Kar’ abrérnra pey Eauvrijs voounéyny 
bovdda, voeirOa, éemouvredeicay & 
éauri Kad’ Erepdryta dmoreAciy Thy 
KaAoupévny addpictov Sudda, etc. 
Section 276: é dy ylvecbai pact 
767’ ev tos dpibpots ev Kal thy emt 
robros mdéAw dudda, ard pey ris 
mperns povddos Td ev, ard de ris 
povddos kal Tis doplorou Buddos Ta 
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receive a further interpretation from the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans and Neo-Platonists, The Pythagoreans, says 
Eudorus,' reduced all things ultimately to the One, by 
which they understood nothing else than the highest 
Deity ; they derived from this two principles, the One 
and indefinite Duality, God and matter; under the 
former they classed everything that is good, under the 
latter everything evil. Consequently they used various 
names to designate these principles. The One they 
called the uneven, the masculine, the ordered. That 
which is opposed to unity they called the even, the 
feminine, the unordered, &c. Inasmuch, however, as 
this second element is derived from the One, the One 
alone is to be regarded as first principle in the true 
sense of the word. Similarly, Moderatus? asserts that 


Sbo" Bls yap rd ev bo... KaTd 
radra (1. rabr&) 5& xo of Aorrod 
Gpiduol ee robTrwy amereddoOnoar, 
Tov pev Evds del mepimatodyros, Tis 
5 doplorov duddos vo yervdons Kal 
cis &metpoy wAROos Tovs apiOuobs 
exrewotons. bbe pacly év rais dpxais 
vabras Tov pév TOD Spdytos airiou 
Adyov éwéxew Thy povdda, Toy bE 
vhs macxovons tans thy dvdda, 
Vide ibid. on the formation of 
figures and things from numbers. 

1 Simpl. Phys. 39 a: ypdoe 
5e wep) rodTwy 6 Etiwpos rdde: ard 
toy avetdrw Adyov garéoy rors 
TlvOaryopicobs Tb ey apyyy Trav wdy- 
tov Aéyew, Kare 5& Tov Sebrepov 
Adyov 500 apxas THy drroreAoupévay 
elvaa, 75 re ty kad Thy evavriay robTw 
gtow, brordocerba 5& rdvrav Tov 
kare évayrlwoww émivooupevwr 7d wey 
doreiov 7G Evi Td SE padAov TH rps 
rodro évavriovpéry pboer 51d wyde 
elva rd obvodov Tatras dpxes Kar 


tous &vious: ei yap 4 wey tavde, 
bt TH vde early dpxyh odk cio) Kowal 
mdvrav apxal domep Td Ev. kal drwy. 
5:6, ono, Kal Kare &AAOV Tpdtov 
apxhy Epacay tev mdvrwv 7d ey bs 
by nal ris Ans Kal Tov dvTwY TdyTwY 
€ abrot yeyernucvwy, Todo St elvat 
Tov imepdvw Ocdy . . . pnpd rolvuy 
tovs wept tov TuOarydpay 7d pev ev 
mdvray apxhy drodureiy Kat’ bAAov 
8 rpdrov Sto Ta avwrdrw crorxela 
mapeodyew, Karey 3& Ta dbo Taba 
ororxela woAAais mpoonyoplas 7d 
Mev yap abray évoud (ecb rerayye- 
vov, dpiuevov, yywordy, dapper, 
mepirroy, detidy, p@s, Td dé evayriov 
Tobrp &raxrov etc. dore as pty 
apxh 7d Ev &s Be oroxeia Td ey Kal 
h ddpioros Buds dpyal, &ugw ev bvre 
mdAuw, Kal djAov Bri BAA wey éorw 
ey 4 apxh Trav mdyrwy, BAAO Be ev 
7) rij Budde dvriccinevor d nai povdda 
Kadovow, 


? Porph. Vita Pythag. 48 sqq. 
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the Pythagoreans briefly designated by the One the rela- 
tion of unity, identity and equality, the ground of all 
concord and of all fixed consistency; and by duality,! 
the principle of all multiplicity, inequality, division, 
and change. In agreement with this, we read in the 
Plutarchic Placita® that of the two principles of Pytha- 
goras, Unity denoted the good, reason, or deity; and 
indefinite Duality, evil, matter, and the demons. Of 
these two writers, the former only is at the pains to 
tell us that the doctrines he ascribes to the Pythago- 
reans were not stated by them in so many words, but are 
merely hinted at in their number-theory. Other writers 
of later times express themselves to the same effect. 


1 Porphyry says himself, sec- 
tion 88: éxdrAe: yap Tay ayricerwe- 
voy tuvdwewy Thy wey Bedtlova 
povdia Kal pads nal Setiby Kal toov 
kal uévoy Kal evdv, THY BE xelpova 
dudda nal oxdros kal dpiorepby iad 
meptpepes Kal pepduevoy. 

24,3, 14 8q. (Stob. i. 300): Tu- 
Gaydpas... dpxas robsapiOuous. .. 
médw 5& Thy povdda Kal vhy ddpiorov 
budda év rails apxais. omebdar 8 abr 
Tay dpxav y pev él rd momrTicdy 
airiov xal eidiucdy, Smep ear) vous, 6 
eds, 4 8 em) rd wabnrindy Kal dAsKovy, 
bomep eorly 5 dpatds kéopos. i. 7, 
14 (Stob. i. 58; Eus. Pr. Hv. xiv. 
15, 6; Galen. c. 8, p. 251): Mué@a- 
yopas trav apxav thy wey movdda 
Gcdv (so Hippolyt. Refut. i. 2, p, 8; 
Epiph. Exp. Fid. p. 1087, A) kat 
viyabdy, # Tis éorly h TOU eves 
pbais, ards 6 vods thy 3 dépioroy 
dude daluova nal rd Kady, ep) Hv 
Cort 7d bAiKdy WAROOS, Erte SE nad 
5 dpards kéopos. 

+ Of. the Pseudo-Plutarch (per- 
haps Porphyry) Vita Homeri, 
145, according to whom Pythagoras 


wdvra eis apiQuobs avapepwy .. . 
bdo Tas Gywrdrw apxas éAduBave, 
Thy wey epiopevny povdda, rhy be ad- 
piorroy Sudda Kadady: thy psy dyabar, 
Thy Bi xaxdy obcay dpy hy, because, as 
is afterwards explained, everything 
good is cupdwrias oiketov, aud 
everything evil arises from discord 
and strife. Hippol. Refut. vi. 23: 
Tlv0. rolvuy dpxny trav bdawy dyév- 
yatov arephvaro thy povdda, yev- 
yythy 5& thy dudda nal mdvras 
Tovs BAAous apiduods. nal ris wey 
duddos .warépa gnoly elvar rh 
povdda, mdvrwv 8& Tay yevywuévwy 
pnrépa dudda, yevynrhy yeryyrav. 
His teacher, Zaratas, also called 
Unity, Father, and Duality, Mo- 
ther; cf. p. 387, 1; Ps. Justin. 
Cohort. 19 (cf. ch. 4): rh yap povdda 
dpxhy ardyrwy A€ywr (se, Muvbary.) 
kal rabrny Tay ayabay dmdvtwv 
aitlay elyai, 5: aGAAnyopias eva 
ge Kah pdvov diddoKe Gedy elvan; 
Syrian, ad, Metuph. Schol. in Arist. 
842 a, 8; cf. 931 u, 5:—Most of 
the Pythagoreans call the cause of 
all things the Monad and the Dy- 
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The pseudo-Archytas! differs only from this interpre. 
tation in making the distinction more prominent 
between the primitive essence and the two derived 
principles, and in apprehending the latter not in the 
Pythagorean, but in the Aristotelian form. He indi- 
cates as the most universal principles, form and matter; 
form corresponds to the regulated and determinate, 
and maiter to the unregulated and indeterminate; 
form is a beneficent, and matter a destructive nature ; 
but he discriminates both from the Deity, which, stand- 
ing above them, moves matter towards form, and 
moulds it artistically. Lastly, numbers and geometrical 
figures are here represented, after the manner of Plato; 


as the intermediate link between form and matter, 


ad; Pythagoras himself inthe iepds 

‘Aédyos calls it Proteus (from zpéros) 
and the Dyad or Chaos. Other 
Pseudo-Pythagorean fragments, of 
which the contents are similar, are 
given in Part iii. b, 99, second 
edition. 

1 In the fragment quoted, ap. 
Stobeeum, i. 710 sq. The spurious- 
ness of this fragment has been ex- 
haustively shown by Ritter (Pythag. 
Philos. 67 sq.; Gesch. der Phil. i. 
877 sq.) and by Hartenstein (De 
Arch, Fragm. 9 sqq.). The only 
fault of the latter ighis attempt to 
save a portion of the fragment. 
Petersen’s remarks (Zeitschrift 
Sir Alierthumsw. 1836, 873 sqq.) 
contain nothing weighty enough to 
contravene this judgment, in which 
Hermann (Plat, Phil.i. 291) rightly 
concurs. The Aristotelian and 
Platonic element in the thoughts 
and expressions is so evident that 
any further demonstration seems 
superfluous ; and even the influence 


It 


of Stoicism is betrayed in the 
identification of #Ay and ovcta, 
which is never met with in the 
earlier philosophers. Even if Pe- 
tersen could succeed in tracing a 
part of the questionable termino- 
logy in Arist. Metaph. viii. 2, 1048 
a, 21, to Archytas (which is impos- 
sible if we duly distinguish in this 
passage Aristotle's own comments 
from his quotatiors of Archytas) ; 
even if Petersen’s conjecture were 
well founded that the fragments in 
Stobzeus are taken from Aristotle's 
excerpts from Archytas (although 
the Doric dialect still appears in 
them), there would still be grave 
reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the passage. Archytas did not 
separate the motive cause from 
the elements of number, as Her- 
mann well observes, in citing a text 
(vide supra, p. 381, 1), according to 
which that philosopher character- 
ised inequality and indeterminate- 
ness as the cause of motion. 
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is affirmed in more than one place! that the Pytha- 
goreans exalted the Deity above the opposition of 
principles, and derived the principles from Deity. 
Unity as Deity, and antecedent to this opposition, was 


called the One. 


Unity as opposed to duality, and as 


a member of the opposition, was called the Monad.? 


1 Syrian in Met. Schol. 927 a, 
19: ov 8% robros ) 7a KAeiwlou 
Tod TMv@aryopelov mapaBdArey, .. . 
flea dy abtd [1d ey] ceuriver 
apxay elva: ray dyrav Ady cat 
vour@y pétpoy Kat ayévnroy Kat 
Gidiov Kal pdvov Kal Kupi@des, airrd 
7d (rejected by Usener. I should my- 
self prefer ard re) Eaurd SyAody F Ta 
rot Getov MAdtwvos &c. Also ibid. 
925 b, 23: bAws 5é obde Grd Tov 
doavel ayrixepéven of kvSpes tipxov- 
. 70, GAAG Kal Tay Bbo cvoToXKIOY 
7d éréxewa ydecav, ws paptuper 
irdaaos Tov Oedby A€yww wépas Kal 
areplav twoorhaa,... Kal ere 
mpd tev dbo apxay Thy évialay airlay 
kal mdvrwy einpnuevny mpoérarrov, 
hw ’Apxalveros (or, according to the 
conjecture of Bockh, Philol. 54, 
149, in which Hartenstein, Arch. 
Fragm, 12, concurs: ’Apxéras, a 
reading which Usener had ad- 
mitted in the text) pév airlay mpd 
airlas elvat not, PiddAaos dé Tar 
mdvrev dpxav elvar duoxupiCerasy, 
Bporivos 5¢ ws tod wayTds Kal ov- 
cias duvduet nal mpecBelg Smepéxer 
(Réth’s corrections of this passage 
are superfluous and mistaken). Cf. 
also ibid, 985 b, 13: @ort pév dre- 
patatov rapd. te rH WAdtwv' rd by 
kal réyabby nal wapd& Bpovrive TG 
Nlv@ayopely kad mapa mao ws eiteiv 
Tois awd Tov Bidackadciov Tou Tov 
Thu@ayopefwy épywuevois. Pseudo- 
Alex. in Metaph. 800, 32: of yey, 
donep TlAdrwy kal Bpotivos 6 Mv0a- 
yépeios, paoly bri Td yaddy adrd 


7d & éori nad ovolwras ev rq bv elvar.. 
Cf. also the didios @eds ap. Plut. 
Place. iv. 7, 4; Pseudo-butherus 
ap. Stob. Hel. i. 12 (Unity is the 
uncreated, the supreme cause, 


&e.); Theol. Arithm. p. 8, ana 


Athenag. Suppl. c. 6: Avots 5& «al 
Spee (Opimos cf. Iambl. V. P. 267) 
6 pty dpdubdy &ppnroy (an inrational 
number, here doubtless an irra- 
tional numerical root) épitera: tay 
Cedy, 6 5& rod peylarou Tay dp.Ouav 
Thy wapa trav eyyutdror [Tov éyyu- 
rdtw | Swepoxhv, which Athenagoras 
explains, no doubt correctly, by 
saying that the highest number 
designates. the decade, and the 
number nearest to it nine, so that 
the whole is only a fanciful cir- 
cumlocution for Unity. . 

2 Eudorus, loc. cit. sup. p. 388, 
1; Hippol. Refut. i. 2, p. 10: dpiduds 
yéyove mp@ros apxi, dep eatly ev, 
adpirros dkardAnnros, txwy ey éaurg 
mavras Tavs én’ &meipoy Suvayevous 
éAdeiv dpiOuovs nara To TAOos, TEV 
Se apOpar dpxh yéeyove nal imécracw 
i wpdry moves, Hris dor) wovds Epany 
yervaoumar pics wdyTas ToUs &AAouS 
apiOuods, Sedrepov dé fy Suas OyAus 
GpiOuds &e. Syrian (in Metoph, 
Schol. 917 b, 5) quotes as from 
Archytas the following text: 7: 
7) & Kal  povas cuyyera edyta 
Biapépe: GAAHAwY, and appeals to 
Moderatus and Nicomachus in sup- 
port of this distinction. Proclus 
in Tim. 54D sq. The first Being 
is, according to the Pythagoreans, 
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But although these statements have found much 
favour with modern writers, they are not sufficiently 
attested to warrant our adopting even their essential 
substance. It has already been observed that we can 
trust the information of later writers about the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, and especially of Neo-Pythagorean. 
and Neo-Platonic writers, only to the extent that their 
sources are known to us. But these sources are in the 
present instance either not mentioned, or else they are 
contained in writings the authenticity of which is more 
than doubtful. In regard to the long fragment of 
Archytas, this has already been shown; there can 
scarcely be any question of it in the case of the quo- 
tations from Brotinus, Clinias, and Butherus;! the 


the é, which is above all opposi- 
tions ; the second, the ideal Monad 
or the Limit, and indeterminate 
duality or the Unlimited. Simi- 
larly Damasc. De Prine. c. 43, 46, 
p. 115, 122: the &, according to 
Pythagoras, precedes the Monad. 
On the contrary, Moderatus ap. 
Stob. Lei. i. 20, -says if these words 
belong to him: rivets rav dpdudy 
apxhy amephvarto thy povdda Trav 
be dpiduntay troév, Theo. Math, 
ec. 4, also agreeing with this says 
in his own name that the Monad 
is above the One. Sextus (vide 
supra, p. 387, 3), the Cohortatio 
of Justin. ¢. 19, and the anony- 
mous author ap. Photius, Cod. 249, 
p. 488 b, consider the Monad to be 
the highest, when they say that 
the Monad is the divinity, and 
that it stands above the One: thy 
wey ydp movdda év rois vonrois elvas 
7d Be ey ev rots apiBuois (Just.) 
Roper in the Philol. vii. 546, 
thinks that we should substitute 


apOuntots for apiOuots, but this is 
the less likely, as Photius has the 
same. It is plain that here all is 
caprice and confusion. The com- 
mentators of Aristotle, such as 
Pseudo-Alexander (in Met. 775, 31, 
776, 10 Bon.), Simpl. (Phys. 32 b), 
are accustomed to consider the doc- 
trine of Unity and indeterminate 
Duality as Pythagorean, 

} In Clinias the spuriousness 
is evident even from the expres- 
sion pérpov tev vontéy. In the 
fragment given by Brotinus the 
proposition that the primitive 
essence is superior to Being in 
force and dignity is taken word 
for word from the Republic of 
Plato, vi. 509 B; and when to 
Being is added vois, the Aristo- 
telian divinity, this addition clearly 
proves that this is a writing of the 
period of Neo-Pythagoreanism or 
Neo-Platonism. The words ér: 7d 
Gyabby &e., can only belong tc 
that period. 
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artificial character of the citation in Athenagoras is 
a sufficient reason for mistrusting it ; even in the short’ 
saying of Archenetus (or Archytas) the language and 
standpoint of a later period are clearly discernible; ! 
and lastly, in a passage said to be from Aristotle, a 
definition of matter is attributed to Pythagoras him- 
self, which, in accordance with the doctrine of the 
older academy, presupposes the distinction between 
form and matter,’ evidently showing either that the 
writing is itself a forgery, or that it contains a false 
statement. The expositions, too, which Sextus and 
Alexander Polyhistor have followed, bear unmistakeable 
marks of the eclecticism which after the second half of 
the second century before Christ began to blend the 
philosophical systems together, and to confuse the 


ancient with the recent.® 

! The language, for this use of 
airla, without any particular quali- 
fication, is first found in Plato and 
Aristotle, and presupposes their 
enquiries concerning the idea of 
cause: the point of view, for in 
the expression. airla mpd airtlas the 
divinity is elevated above all cos- 
mic principles in a manner never 
known before the time of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. 

2 Damase. De Princ. Arist. 
Fragm, 1514 a, 24: ’Apiororéans 
88 ev roils *Apxureiois iorope? nat 
Nvbaydpay BAO Thy GAnv Kadeiy 
bs pevoriy nal de) BAAO yrydpevoy. 
Chaignet, ii. 73 sq. takes’ this as 
certain. In my opinion, the cir- 
cumstance that Aristotle is here 
affirming something about the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras, and above all, 
the substance of this affirmation, 
clearly seems toshoweither that the 


For these reasons the testi- 


work on Archytas (of which we do 
not possess elsewhere the smallest 
fragment) was spurious; or else 
that Damascius had wrongly attri- 
buted to Pythagoras what was said 
in that work, and was, perhaps, 
only known to Damascius at third 
hand, What he makes Pythagoras 
say could not even have been said 
by the Pythagoreans, before Plato. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, tells 
us (Metaph, xiv. 1087 b, 26) that 
certain Platonists opposed to the 
év the €repoy and the &AAo as the 
material principle; and Ps. Alex. 
(777, 22 Bon.) applies this asser- 
tion to the Pythagoreans. It 
would seem that the statement of 
Damascius, or of the work used 
by him, has occasioned a similar 
misunderstanding. 

3 This is especially evident in 
Sextus. Even the dialectic charac- 
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monies in question are valueless; and neither the doc- 
trine of Unity and indefinite Duality, nor the identifi- 
cation of the primal Unity with Deity, and all that 
depends upon it, can any longer be attributed to the 


ancient Pythagoreans. 


Among the later Pythagoreans whose tendencies 
were Platonic, Unity and Duality, as we see. from what 
has been quoted above, play an important part; but 
among the earlier philosophers, Plato is the first who 
can be proved to have employed them, and the Aristo- 


ter of his argument definitely indi- 
cates a recent date. Moreover, not 
only the Atomists, but Epicurus 
and Plato, are mentioned by name, 
and allusion is made to their works 
(P. iti. 152 ; M. x. 252, 257, 258). 
We find in Math. vii. 107, a very 
improbable anecdote of the sculptor 
of the Colossus of Rhodes, a pupil 
of Lysippus. Contrary to all the 
statements of Aristotle, the separa- 
tion of numbers from things, and 
the participation of things in num- 
bers (M. x. 263 sqq., 277 ; vii. 102), 
are attributed not merely to the 
Pythagoreans, but to Pythagoras 
himself (P. iii. 153; M.x. 261 sq.). 
The Pythagoreans are represented 
as freely making use of Pytha- 
gorean and even of Aristotelian 
categories, There is no doubt, 
therefure, that this exposition is 
of recent date, and quite untrust- 
worthy, and that the defence of it, 
which Marbach (Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
169) has attempted, superficially 
enough, is altogether inadmissible. 
In the exposition of Alexander 
these recent elements are less 
striking, but, nevertheless,, they 
are unmistakeable. .At the very 
commencement of the extract which 


he gives, we find the Stoic and 
Aristotelian distinction of matter 
and efficient cause. This distinction, 
as with the Stoics, enters even into 
the One primitive essence. Further 
on, we find the Stoic doctrine of 
the universal transformation of 
matter (tpérecOat 3: bAwv), a doe- 
trine which is wholly foreign to 
the ancient Pythagorean cosmo- 
logy, as will presently be shown; 
then the Stoic conceptions of the 
civapuévn, of the ideutity of the 
Divine with the vital warmth or 
ether; its immanence in things 
(Sehxev), and the kinship of men 
with the Divine, which is founded 
upon this:immanence. We also 
find the Stoical notions of the pro- 
pagation of souls, an analogous 
opinion to that of the Stoies on 
sensation, and the purely Stoical 
theory, according to which the 
faculties of the soul are resolved 
into currents of air (robs Adyous 
Wuxijs aveuous elvat), These traits 
sufficiently prove the impossibility 
of regarding the exposition of 
Alexander as an ancient Pytha- 
gorean document. Other details 
will be given further on, 
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telian passages which might seem to ascribe them to 
the Pythagoreans, and which were constantly explained 
in this sense by the ancient commentators, relate entirely 
to Plato and the Academy.' Neither in Alexander’s 
excerpts from Aristotle’s work on the Good,? in which 
the Platonic doctrine of Unity and indefinite Duality 
is developed at length, nor in what Porphyry * says on 
the same subject, are the Pythagoreans mentioned ; 4 
and though Theophrastus once alludes to indefinite 
Duality, after previously naming the Pythagoreans to- 
gether with Plato, the brevity with which he sums up 
the doctrines of both prevents our drawing any in- 
ference from this allusion. Moreover, according to the 
statements of Alexander and Porphyry, Plate places 
this doctrine in close connection with the theory of the 
Great and Small, which Aristotle declares categori- 


. Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b, 6. 
The commencement of the chapter 
shows clearly that there is no 

‘quéstion in this passage of the 
Pythagoreans. Aristotle only 
speaks of them in the sequel, and 
in reference to something else. It 
is the same with the passage, c. 7, 
1081 a, 14 sqq.; 1082a, 13. This 
whole chapter treats solely of the 
Platonic theory of numbers. Lastly, 
xiv. 8, 1091 a, 4, also refers to 
Plato, and to him only. 

? Comment. on Met.i.6, p. 41, 32 
sq. Bon.; and Simpl. Phys. 32'b; 104)b. 

3 Ap. Simpl. Phys. 104'b. 

4 Met. (Frag. 12, Wimm.) 33, 
p. 322, 14 Brand.: WAdrwy 8 ral 
of Tiv@arydpeiol, paxpay thy aadora- 
ow éripimetcOal ye OéAcw dravra 
kalrot Kabdmep ay ibeoty rive, rototct 
tis doplorou Suddos Kal rob évds: 
ev i kal 7d Bretpov Kal 7d kraxrov 
kal maoa ds eimeiy a&yoppla Kad’ 


abrhy. Srws 5& ody oldvy re avev 
Tavrns Thy Tod BAou pia [elval, 
GAA’ ofov inopotpety rhs Erépas 2 Kat 
Tas apxas davorrias, This is the 
reading adopted by Brandis. Wim- 
mer has: tas érépas &c. Perhaps 
the right reading of the passage 
may be: ioouoipeiy 7. ‘apx. évartias 
A ual bwepéxeiv thy Erépav, 81d kad 
obdt Toy Gedy, Soo: TH Gep Thy 
aitlay dudaraver, Sivacba wdyr ert 
7d Upiorroy Byew, GAA elmep, eo’ 
bcov evbéxerar taxa 8 ob7’ by 
mpoédart’, elmep dvaipetcdar cvpBh- 
aera: Thy bAny obalay ef evavtiwy 
ye wal [év] evaytios odcav. The 
last words, beginning at raya, are 
most likely added by Theophrastus 
himself, but in the whole text there 
is such a mixture of Pythagorean- 
ism and Platonism that it seems 
impossible to determine from this 
passage alone what was peculiar to 
each of the two factors. 
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cally to be a conception peculiar to Plato and unknown 
to the Pythagoreans.! Aristotle and Philolaus always 
cite the odd and the even, or the limited and unlimited, 
and these alone as elements of number.? Even where 
Aristotle speaks of numbers being produced from the 
One, he understands by the One only the number one 
and never adds to it duality, which he could not 
possibly have omitted if the One were incapable of pro- 
ducing number except in combination with duality; 
lastly, many authorities expressly deny that the Pytha- 
goreans held the theory of Unity and Duality.* It 
may be considered almost unquestionable then that 
this- doctrine did not belong to the ancient Pytha- 


goreans.? The subsequent 


1 Metaph. i. 6, 987 b, 25: 7d 
8& dvr) rod amelpov ws évds dudda 
mojoa Kal Td Breipov ék peyddou 
kal puxpod, rovT’ t8.ov (sc. MAdrwrt). 
Phys. iii. 4, 208 a, 10: of pév [Tlv- 
Oarydpetor| 7d tarerpov elva Td Kpriov 
). . MAdray 58 bb0 Td dreipa, 7d 
péya Kal rd yixpdv; cf. ibid. iii. 6, 
206 b, 27. The first of these 
passages does not directly assert 
that the Pythagoreans were not ac- 
quainted with the dyad, that is to 
say, the Buds dépioros, but that they 
were unacquainted with the dyad 
of the Great and Small. 

2 Vide supra, p. 377. 

3 Metaph. i. 5, vide supra, p. 
878, 1. Cf. the remarks, xiii. 8, 
1083 a, 20; xiv. i. 1087 b, 7; ¢, 
4, 1091 b, 4, relative to an opinion 
similar to that of the Pythago- 
reans. It is clear from the text, 
xiii, 8, 1088 a, 36 sq., that it is 
not the Pythagorean opinion itself. 

4 Theo. Smyrn.i.4, p.26: amads 
BE dpxds ap:Ouar of uty Vorepdy pact 


interpretations which iden- 


Thy te povdda Kal thy Sudba* of 8¢ 
a6 Tudaydpov mdoas Kara Td étiis 
Tas Tav Bpwy éxdéces, 80 dy &priol 
Te Kal wepitro) voodyTa, olov Tay év 
aicOnrois tpiav apxny Thy rpidda 
&e. Ps.-Alex. in Metaph. xiv. 1, 
p. 775, 29; tbid. 776, 9: rots wey 
ody wep) TlAdrwva yervavras of &p.0- 
pol éx ris Tod avicov Suddos, TH Se 
Tudarydpa 4 yeveois Tay apiOpay 
éotw é« tod wAHOovs. Similarly 
Syrian ad h. 1. Schol, 926 a, 15. 

5 Vide Brandis, De perd. Arist. 
libr. p. 27; Ritter, Pythag. Phil. 
133; Wendt. De rer. prine, sec. 
Pyth, 20 sq.; and others. Béckh, 
on the contrary, regarded the One 
and indeterminate Duality as. 
belonging to the Pythagurean doc- 
trine (Philol. 55); and Schleier- 
macher considers those two prin- 
ciples as synonymous with God 
and matter, the principle deter- 
mining and the principle deter- 
mined (Geschich. der Phil. p. 56). 
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tify the One with Deity, and Duality with matter, are 
utterly to be discarded. For this radical distinction 
of the corporeal and spiritual, of matter and efficient 
force, is quite at variance with the theory which chiefly 
determines the character of Pythagoreanism, viz. that 
numbers are the essence of which things consist. If 
once a discrimination were admitted between matter 
and the formal principle, numbers would become, like 
the Platonic ideas, mere forms, and could no longer be 
considered as the substantial elements of the corporeal. 
Such a distinction, however, is only ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans by writers to whose evidence, as we have 
seen, very limited credence can be given. Aristotle on 
the contrary emphatically declares! that Anaxagoras 
was the first philosopher who discriminated spirit from 
matter, and he on this account includes the Pytha- 
goreans among those who recognised only sensible 
existence.? But most of the statements that have come 
down to us respecting the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
divinity are immediately connected with the theory 
of Unity and Duality, of spirit and matter. The 
divinity seems to have been conceived partly as the 
first term of this opposition, and partly as the higher 
unity which precedes the opposition, engenders the two 
opposing elements as such, and brings about their 
union. If, therefore, this discrimination was first 
added to Pythagoreanism by the later adherents of the 
school, the same must have been the case in regard to 
the Pythagorean conception of God; and the question 
is whether the idea of God had generally any philo- 


1 Metaph. i, 3, 984 b, 15. 2 Vide supra, p. 189. 
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‘sophie import for the Pythagoreans, and especially, 
whether it was involved in their theory of ultimate 
causes. This question cannot be answered by an appeal 
to the religious character of Pythagoreanism, nor by the 
citation of passages, which express, in a religious form, 
the dependance of all things on God, the duties of 
Divine worship, the greatness, and the attributes of 
God; for we are not at present concerned with the 
enquiry how far the Pythagorean theology co-existed 
side by side with the Pythagorean philosophy, but how 
far it had any logical connection with the philosophic 
doctrines of the school; whether, in short, the idea of 
God was deduced by the Pythagoreans from their 
philosophic theory of the universe, or was used by them 
to explain it.1 General as this latter assumption may be, 
it appears to me unfounded. The Deity, it is thought 
by some, was distinguished by the Pythagoreans as 
absolute unity, from unity conceived as in opposition, 
or from the limit; consequently, it was also dis- 
tinguished from the world, and exalted above the whole 
sphere of opposites.? Others say* that the first one, 


tesianism. Heyde likewise main- 


’ It is no refutation of my 
tains, 7d¢d., that we ought only to 


views to say, as Heyde says (Ethices 


Pythagoree Vindicie, Erl. 1854, p. 
25), that. every philosopher borrows 
considerably from common opinion. 
The opinious which a philosopher 
derives from this source are only 
to be considered part of his philo- 
sophie system if they are in some 
way connected with his scientific 
views. Apart from these, they are 
merely personal opinions, imma- 
terial. to the system; as, for ex- 
ample, the pilgrimage of Descartes 
to Loretto is immaterial to Car- 


leave out from a philosophic sys- 
tem such points as the author of 
the system expressly declares not 
to belong to it. This would at 
once render any discrimination of 
the essential and the accidental in 
such matters impossible, 

2 Béckh, Phil. 58 sq.; Brandis, 
i, 483 sq. 

8 Ritter, Pythag. Phil. 113 sq., 
119 sq., 156 sq.; Geschich. d. Phil. 
i, 887 sq., 893 sq. ;.Schleiermacher, 
loc. cit. 
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or the limited, was at the same time apprehended as 


Deity. 


This, however, is asserted only by Neo- 


Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic authorities; and in 
fragments of interpolated writings emanating from the 


same circle.! Aristotle, in 


1 Besides the fragments already 
quoted, the fragment of Philolaus,’ 
rep) puxis, ap. Stob. i. 420 (Béckh, 
Philol. 168 sq.), is, in my opinion, 
in the same case. It bears so 
many marks of a recent origin that 
I cannot consider it authentic, nor 
ean I even adopt as probable 
Béckh’s theory (defended by 
Brandis, Geschich. d. Entw. i. 173 
sq.) that the foundation was 
authentic, but that something has 
been added by one authority in 
quoting it. The very commence- 
ment recalls the Timzus of Plato 
(83 A sq.; 84, B) and still more 
Ocellus Lucanus, c. i. 11. The 
words (p. 422), 7d 8 ef duporépwy 
ToUrwy, Tov wey del Séovros Oetov, 
Tob 5& tel ueraBdAdrovTos yervarod 
xéouos, remind us in the most 
striking manner of the text, c. 2, 
sub fin. of Ocellus Lucanus, and 
the Cratinus of Plato, 397 C. 
To dispose of this coincidende 
(Chaignet, ii. 81) by the substitu- 
tion of édvros for @éovros would in 
itself be arbitrary and unjustifi- 
able, even if the @ctov had not been 
designated previously as the deu- 
varov, which é aidvos els aidva 
mepimore (cf. § iv. Cosm.). The 
eternity of the world (and not 
merely its endless duration, as 
Brandis, loc, cit., maintains; the 
words are: 4s be 5 Kdopos ef 
aidvos nal és aldva Siapéver), which 
is taught in the fragment in ques- 
tion, a favourite theme of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, was, according to all 
the indications of Aristotle, intro- 


the various passages where 


duced into Philosophy by Plato’s 
idea of the world-soul. These two 
doctrines were, as we shall pre- 
sently see (§ iv. Cosm.), unknown to 
the true Pythagoreans; and, in- 
deed, what our author says of the 
world-soul. presents in its details a 
decidedly Platonic and Aristotelian 
character, while Pythagorean theo- 
ries, properly so-called, are wholly 
wanting. The discrimination made 
by the pseudo-Philolaus between 
the world above the moon, which 
he calls the duerdBAnrov or det- 
vntov, and the world below the 
moon, which he calls the weraBda- 
Ao», or derrades, doubtless resembles 
the Pythagorean ideas, but the 
manner in which it is apprehended 
has greater affinity with Aristotle 
(ef. for example, what is quoted 
Part ii..b, 831, 3; 338 sq., second 
edition), and especially the trea- 
tise Tl. réopou, c, 2, 392 a, 29 sq. 
The influence of the Aristotelian 
terminology is unmistakeable in 
these words : eécpoy fuer evepyerav 
Gldioy Oe re Kal yevéous Kara 
guvakvodovilay Tas peraBAarriKas 
gicios. The opposition of the cara 
7d abd nal dcabrws Zxov and the 
yivdueva, Kal pbeipdueva ToAAG does 
not belong, it is certain, to the 
epoch anterior to Plato: the obser- 
vation that by means of generation 
the perishable receives its form in 
an imperishable manner is found 
even in Plato and Aristotle, and 
seems to presuppose the distinc- 
tion made by both these philoso- 
phers between form and matter. 
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he expounds the Pythagorean theory of the ultimate 
reasons of things, never says a word about their doc- 


trine of God.) 


Lastly, Bockh remarks that the 
closing words, 7@ yeryhoavr: warépt 
nad Snutovpys, are derived from 
Timeus, 37 C; but we can scarcely 
for this reason attribute them to 
the person who reports them. Ad- 
mitting that some of these coinci- 
dences cannot be explained except 
on the theory of an interpolation, 
it would still be very difficult to 
believe in the authenticity of this 
work when we consider how much 
is united there, which, striking 
enough, per se, is inconceivable in 
combination, except on the supposi- 
tion that the work is of recent date. 
Rohr (De Philol. Fraq., rept woxijs, 
Lpz. 1874, p. 12 sq.) thinks that by 
sacrificing the last sentences from 
the words 51d kal Kadd@s Exe, he 
can save the rest as a work of 
Philolaus; but this is a vain at- 
tempt, as I shall prove, in reference 
to the most decisive points—the 
eternity of the world and the 
world-soul. But if this fragment 
is interpolated, there is no reason 
to suppose that the @:AdAaos ev 7G 
mep) Wuxis, from which it is bor- 
rowed, according to Stobeeus, is the 
third volume of the known work of 
Philolaus. Boéckh and Schaar- 
schmidt assert this—the former 
(loc. cit.) on the pre-supposition 
that the fragment is authentic ; 
the latter believing that none of 
the fragments of Philolaus are so. 
It is probable that this treatise was 
a separate work, distinct from the 
source of the authentic fragments. 
Claudianus Mamertus probably had 
it before him in his confused state- 
ments, De Statu An. ii. 7, quoted 
by Bickh, Philol. 29 sqq., and he 


Theophrastus even seems to draw an 


most likely borrows from it what 
we shall cite further on. But this’ 
only proves that the book was 
known by this writer of the fifth 
century a.D., and regarded by him 
as an authentic work of Philolaus ; 
and even if, in the manuscript he 
was using, it was joined with Philo- 
laus’ real work, this is no proof of 
its authenticity. 

1 It is said in Metaph. xiii. 8, 
1083 a, 20, that numbers are the 
primitive element, xa) apyyv abtay 
elvat avd rd &v, but this One is not 
designated as the Divinity; and 
besides, the passage is not con- 
cerned with Pythagoreans, but with 
a fraction of the Platonists who 
followed the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras. Similarly, Metaph. xiv. 4, 
1091 -b, 13 sqq., when’ Aristotle 
speaks of those who identify the 
Absolute One with the Absolute 
Good (abtb rd éy 7d adyabdy ard 
elval paciv), he means the adherents 
of the theory of Ideas, as is proved 
by the expressions abrd 7d ev, axlyn- 
tot obola, wéya Kal. picpdy (1. 32). 
This opinion is the view of the 
Platonists ; vide Schwegler and 
Bonitz ad. h.l. and Zeller, Plat. 
Stud. p. 278. In a third text, 
Metaph. i. 5 (vide supra, p. 379, 13 
ef. xiii. 6, 1080 b, 31: rd &y ora: 
xetov cal apxhy gaow elvat . ray 
évrwv) it is'said that the Pytha- 
goreans deduce numbers from the 
One; but this is the number one 
which cannot be the Divinity, be- 
cause it must itself result from the 
Odd and Even. Ritter (Gesch. d. 
Phil. i, 388) makes, in reference 
to this point, the following objec- 
tion: As number, that is to say, 
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express distinction’ between the Pythagoreans and 
those who represent the Deity as efficient cause.? 
Philolaus indeed calls the one the beginning of all 
things,? but he can scarcely mean anything more by 
this than what Aristotle says: viz., that the number 
one is the root of all numbers, and therefore, since all 
things consist of numbers, it is also the principle of 


all things. He 


the ‘Even and the Odd,’ only re- 
sults from the One, the One cannot 
have resulted from these: the 
words éf duporépwv rodrwv do not 
therefore signify derived from both, 
but consisting of both. This ob- 
jection is based upon a manifest 
confusion: the Even and Odd 
number is nct the Even and the 
Odd; the expression, ‘that is to 
say, is consequently not legiti- 
mate, and the only sense which the 
words of Aristotle can have, ac- 
cording to the context, is the fol- 
lowing: first, the One arises out 
of the Odd and the Even, and 
then the other numbers proceed 
from the One. Vide Alexander 
adh.t. Lastly,in Metaph. xiii. 6, 
1080 b, 20; xiv. 3, 1091 a, 13, 
the first corporeal unity is spoken 
of, but it is characterised very dis- 
tinetly as derived, for in xiv. 3, we 
read, of wey ody Tudarydpetor wérepov 
ob rotation 4 rovotcn -yéveow([ rod Evds] 
ob de? Siard Cer pavepas yap A€yourw, 
ts Tod évds cucrabéyros efr’ ek ém- 
médwy etx’ ex xporas tr’ ex owepparos 
elt’ é& Gv amopotow ecimeiv, ebOds 7d 
eyytora rod arelpov bri elAKero Kad 
érepalvero bmd tov wéparos. Here, 
again, I am obliged to contradict 
the remark of Ritter (loc. cit.) 389 
that, according to the text, Met. 
xiii. 6, this One cannot be anything 
derived. But Aristotle in that 


VOL. I. 


further describes God as the sole 


place simply says: 8rws rb mpirov 
ev ouvéorn exov péyebos amopeiy 
éolfxacw, In the first place this 
does not mean that they regard 
the One as not derived, but that 
the problem of its derivation puz- 
zles them; whence it would rather 
follow that this problem is based 
upon their other definitions in ro- 
spect to the One. In the second 
place, the question in this passage 
is not whether Unity in general is 
derived from first principles, but 
whether the origin of the first cor- 
poreal unity, as such, the formation 
of the first body in the midst of 
the universe (that is to say, the 
central fire), has been explained in 
a satisfactory manner. 

1 In the passage quoted, p. 
395, 4. 

2? Plato and his School. Cf. the 
words: did «at ode roy Oedy &e., 
Tim. 48 A; Theet.176 A. 

8 In the fragment ap. Iambl. 
in Nicom. 109 (cf. Syrian in Me- 
taph, Schol. 926 a, 1; vide supra, 
p. 891, 2, and Béckh, Philol. 149 
sq.), the authenticity of which, in- 
deed, is not quite certain, though 
there is nothing absolutely against 
it: @y apxa mdvrorv, 

4 It is thus that the biographer 
in Photius Cod. 249 a, 19, under- 
stands the passage: Thy pmovdda 
ndvrav apxhy treyov TMv0aydpecot, 
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ruler of the universe, exalted above all things,' em- 
bracing all things with his care;? but this proves 
nothing in respect to the philosophic import of the 


concept of God in his system. 


For the first of these 


propositions, if it really comes from Philolaus,? merely 


érel 7d wey onucioy apyhy zrcyor’ 


ypanuns, Thy 8& emméSov, 7d 5e . . 
odparos, tod 5& onpelov mpoem- 
voeira: % povas, bore apxh tay 
coudrwy % pwovds, If even these 
words referred to the Divinity, it 
would be necessary to know the 
connection in which they stand, in 
order to say whether the One is 
here designated as the Divinity, or 
if the sense is not simply this: 
‘One thing is the beginning of all 
other things, and this one thing is 
the Divinity.” In the first case 
only would the passage have a 
philosophic bearing ; in the second 
it would be a religious proposition, 
such as we find elsewhere (e.g. in 
Terpander, vide supra, p. 122). 

+ Philo, mundi opif. 23 A: pap- 
Tuper Sé pou TE Ady Kal SirAdAaos 
év otros: éorl ydp, pnow, 6 trye- 
Boy kab tpxwv aravrwy Beds efs, del 
dy, pdvmos, dkivnros, aitds aire 
Bpotos, erepos T&v wArAwy. The 
Pythagorean conception of God is 
similarly expounded in Plut. Numa, 

8 


2 Athenag. Supplic. v. 6: rab 
Birdaaos 5 Gowep ev ppoups mdvra 
id rod Ocod reprerrjpoat A€yor, cf. 

Plato, Phedo, 62 B: the Adyos ev 
dropphrois Acysuevos, os Evy tint 
ppoupe éoper of &vOpwrot is hard to 
understand, o8 pévro: dAAd rdd_e 
yé wot Boned. , . ed A€yerOa, 7d 
Geods elvat buay Tobls émedouévous 
kal quads tos avOpdmovs ev ray 
Kernparoy rots Oeots elvat, 

8 This is not guaranteed quite 
certainly by the assertion of Philo ; 


for the Jewish and Christian 
Alexandrians often avail them- 
selves of falsified writings to prove 
Monotheism. Béckh also conjec- 
tures that the passage may not bea 
verbal quotation; but there are no 
decisive proofs of its spuriousness, 
for I cannot consider the abrds 
ait@ Buoos, &c., as ‘ Post Platonic 
modern categories’ (Schaarschmidt, 
Schrifst. des Philol, 40). The pro- 
position that the universe or the 
Divinity is del Suoiov, rdvrn Suoiov 
is attributed already to Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides calls Being 
may 8uyoov (vide infra, Parm.). 
Moreover, the opposition of the 
ait@ buowos, repos Tay kAAwy does 
not presuppose more dialectic eul- 
ture than the opposition éwur¢ 
mdvroge rwuTy, TH 8 erépm wy 
twurdy (Parm. v. 117, in relation 
to one of Parmenides’ elements), 
and not nearly so much as the 
arguments of Zeno against Multi- 
plicity and Motion. If it be ob- 
jected that a strict Monotheism is 
incompatible with the theological 
point of view of the Pythagoreans, 
we may fairly enquire whether the 
fragment is to be understood in 
this sense, and whether the expres- 
sion fyeudv Kal &pxov ardyrwv beds 
excludes other gods. It may be 
that this fragment only presents to 
us that belief in a supreme God 
which we find before and contempo- 
rary with Philolaus, in A®schylus, 
Sophocles,Heracleitus, Empedocles, 
and others, and which was not in- 
compatible with Polytheism. 
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expresses in a religious form a thought which was then 
no longer confined to the schools of philosophy, and 
which sounds more like the language of Xenophanes 
than anything peculiarly Pythagorean. The second 
proposition taken from the Orphico-Pythagorean mys- 
teries! is entirely of a religious and popular nature.? 
Neither one nor the other is employed as the basis of. 
philosophic definitions. If, lastly, Philolaus asserted 
that the Deity brought forth limit and unlimitedness,? 
this certainly presupposes that all is to be referred to 
the Divine causality; but as no account is given how 
God brought forth the first causes, and how he is related 
to them, this theorem merely bears the character of a 
religious presupposition. From a philosophic point of 
view it merely shows that Philolaus knew not how to 
explain the origin of the opposition of the Limited and 
Unlimited. He seems to think that they, as he says in 
another place of harmony,‘ arose in some way which it 
is impossible accurately to define. Even in the time of 
Neo-Pythagoreanism the prevailing distinction of the 
supra-mundane One from the Monad was not universally 
acknowledged. We cannot but admit, therefore, that 


' This clearly appears from 
Plato, loc. cit. 

2 Here again it may be ques- 
tioned whether Athenagoras exactly 
reproduces the words that he quotes, 
and if instead of tod @cov, the 
original text may not have con- 
tained ray Oey, as in Plato. We 
are not even sure whether the 
quotation is from the work of 
Philolaus at all. It may be merely 
@ vague reminiscence of the pas- 
sage in Plato. 

8 According to Syrian, vide su- 


pra, p. 389, 8, whose testimony is 
confirmed by the evidence of Plato 
in the Philebus, 23 C (supra, p. 
379, 1). On the other hand, Pro- 
clus, Plat. Theol. p. 132, only 
quotes as coming from Philolaus 
the proposition that all consists of 
the Limited and Unlimited. The 
proposition that God .has engen- 
dered these elements he gives as 
Platonic. 

4 Vide supra, p. 383, 2. 

5 Supra, p. 375; ef. p. 391, 2. 
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the Pythagoreans believed in gods. It is also probable 
that they followed the monotheistic tendency (which 
after the time of Xenophanes exercised such an im- 
portant influence on Greek philosophy) so far as amidst 
the plurality of gods to proclaim, with greater emphasis 
than the popular religion, the unity (6 @eds, To Oetov) ;! 
at the same time, however, the import of the idea of 
God in relation to their philosophic system seems to 
have been small,? nor does it appear to have been closely 
interwoven with their enquiry concerning the first prin- 
ciples of things.’ 

I am consequently the less able to believe that the 
Pythagoreans taught a development of God in the 
universe, by which He gradually arrived at perfection 
through imperfection. This theory is closely connected 


1 But certainly in connection 
with the popular belief; so that 
for them, as for the generality of 
people, the @eioy is identical with 
Zeus. Of, their theories as to the 
oversight exercised by Zeus and all 
connected with it. 

2 Bockh, Phil. 148, observes 
that without the theory of a 
higher Unity, above the Limited 
and Unlimited, there would re- 
main no trace in the system of 
the Pythagcreans, renowned as 
they were for their religious ideas, 
of the Divinity. This remark does 
not prejudice my opinion in the 
least. I do not deny that they 
reduced everything to the Divinity, 
but I contend that in so doing, 
they did not proceed in a scientific 
manner; and this seems to me the 
easier to understand, because by 
virtue of their religious character, 
this dependance of all things in 
respect to the Divinity was for 


them an immediate postulate, and 
not a scientific problem. Réth (ii. 
a, 769 sqq.) himself, repugnant as 
this assertion naturally is to him, 
is obliged to confess that the 
sacredness and inviolability of 
Pythagoras’ circle of ideas, in re- 
gard to religious speculation, left 
little room for the free intellectual 
development of his school; and 
that among the writings (authentic 
according to Réth) left to us by 
the Pythagoreans, there is none 
which has properly a speculative 
character; but that they are all 
religious and popular works, Is 
not this to say, as I do, that the- 
ological convictions here appear 
primarily as the object of religious 
faith, and not of scientific enquiry? 

8 Cf. what is said in the next 
section on the theory that the Py- 
thagoreans taught the existence of 
a world-soul. 

4 Ritter, Pyth. Phil. 149 sqq.; 
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with the statement that they held the One to be the 
Deity. For the One is described as the Even-Odd, and 
as the Odd is the perfect, and the Even the imperfect, 
80, it is argued, they supposed not only the perfect but 
the imperfect, and the reason of imperfection, to be in 
God, and accordingly held that the perfect good can 
only arise from a development of God. I must protest 
against such an inference, if only upon the ground that 
I dispute the identity of the One with the Deity. But 
even irrespectively | of this, it could not be true, for 
though the number one was called by the Pythagoreans 
the even-odd, the One which is opposed as one of the 
primitive causes to indefinite Duality is never so called,' 
and never could he; and the number one, as that which 
is derived from the primitive causes, and compounded 
of them, could in no case be identified with the Deity.? 
Aristotle certainly says that the Pythagoreans, like 
Speusippus, denied that the fairest and best could have 
existed from the beginning ;* and as he mentions this 
theory in connection with his own doctrine of the eter- 


Gesch. d. Phil. 398 sqq., 436; 
against Ritter, vide Brandis, Rhein. 
Mus. of Niebuhr and Brandis, ii. 
227 sqq. 

' Not even in Theophrastus 
(supra, p. 395, 4). The statements 
of Theophrastus would prove no- 
thing in regard to this question, 
even if they could as a whole be 
considered as applying to the Py- 
thagoreans. For it does not follow, 
because God is unable to conduct 
all things to perfection, that he is, 
therefore, himself imperfect. Other- 
wise he would be imperfect more 
especially with Plato, to: whom 


this assertion originally belongs. 

2 Cf. p. 400, 1. 

8 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072 b, 28: 
gapey 5& roy Oedy elvan CGov aldiov. 
ipiorov . . . bo01 8 SmoAapBdvov- 
ow, Sorep of TMubarydperor cat Zredb- 
oirmos, TO KdAALoTOV Kal Epioroy 
wh év apxf elvar, bie 7d Kal roy 
uray Kot TSv (wv Tras apxas atria 
wey edvar, Td Be Kadrdv Kal TéAELov 
év rots ek TovTwy, ovK Gp0ds olovrat, 
The ethical interpretation of this 
passage, attempted by Schleierma- 
cher (Gesch. d. Phil. 52), is not 
worth discussing. 
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nity of God, it has the appearance of having also been 
applied by the Pythagoreans to the notion of Deity. 
In the first place, however, it does not at all necessarily 
follow from this that the Divinity was at first impertect, | 
and afterwards attained to perfection. As Speusippus 
concluded from this proposition that the One as the first 
principle must be distinct from the good and from the 
Deity,! so the Pythagoreans may in like manner have 
separated them.? But it is also a question whether the 
theorem which Aristotle disputes was ever advanced by 
the Pythagoreans with respect to the Deity ; for Aristotle 
does not always quote the definitions of the earlier 
philosophers quite in the connection in which their 
authors originally stated them, as may be proved by 
numerous examples.2 We do not know what sense may 
have been given to this proposition in the Pythago- 
rean system. It may have referred to the development 
of the world from a previous state of imperfection, or 
to the production of the perfect number (the decad) 
from the less perfect ;* or to the position of the good 
in the table of opposites, or to some other object. We 


1 Vide the chapter on Speusip- 
pus, Part ii. a, 653 sq. 2 a. 
"2 This is also the opinion which 
Aristotle attributes to them when 
he says that they did not consider 
the One as the Good itself, but as a 
certain kind of good. Eth. N.i. 4, 
1096 b, 5: wiOavdrepov & doinarw 
of Tvdarydperot Aye wep) adrod, 
qTibevres ev TH Ta Gyabay ovorotxla 
ro év (in the table of the ten con- 
tradictories) ofs 5) xal Smrevounmos 
érakoAovOjjoat Soxe?, 

% Chaignet, ii. 103, identifies 
the Pythagoreans with those theo- 


logians who, according to Metaph. 
xiv. 4, 1091 a, 29 sqq., maintained 
that abrd 1d dyaddy Kai Td tpiorroy 
are borepoyer, and that they only 
appeared in the course of the de- 
velopment of the cosmos. But it 
results from the preceding context, 
as well as from the expression 
aitd dyaddy, that the Platonists are 
here intended (Speusippus). Aristo- 
tle explicitly says: mapa ray Oeo- 
Adywv Tay viv Tis, 

4 As Steinhart says, Plato’s 
Werke, vi. 227. 

5 Cf. note 2. 
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are not therefore justified by this Aristotelian passage, 
in ascribing to the Pythagoreans a doctrine which not 
only contradicts Philolaus’ representation of the Deity, 
but is quite unknown to antiquity ;! though, if it had 
really existed among the Pythagoreans, it might on 
that very account be expected to receive all the more 
definite mention from the ancient writers. 

Having in the foregoing pages opposed the theolo- 
gico-metaphysical interpretation of the Pythagorean 
first principles, I must now declare myself no less 
strongly against the theory that these principles pri- 
marily refer to space-relations, and side by side with 
the arithmetical element, or instead of it, denote 
something geometrical, or even altogether material. 
Aristotle says the Pythagoreans treated numbers as 
space-magnitudes;? he often mentions the theory that 
geometrical figures are the substantial element of 
which bodies consist,’ and his commentators go further, 


1 The ancient philosophers, it 


2 Metaph. xiii, 6, 1080 b, 18 
is true, frequently maintain that 


sqq. after the quotation on p. 


the world was developed from a 
rudimentary and formless state, 
but never that the Divinity was 
developed The doctrine of Hera- 
cleitus and the Stoics contained no 
such teaching. For the successive 
forms of the Divine essence are 
something entirely different from 
a development of that essence out 
of an imperfect state. The primi- 
tive fire which, as the germ of the 
world, is antecedent to the world, 
is here regarded as the most per- 
fect existence, the «épos. Lastly, 
if the Theogonies represent. parti- 
cular gods as generated, this doc- 
trine cannot be directly transferred 
to the Deity, conceived as One. 


870, 1: rdyv yap BAoy obpardy Ka- 
rarkevd (ovo é& apiOuav, wAhy o% 
povadixGy, GAA Tas jovddas bo- 
AauBdvovow exe weyebos* ws FE 
7d mpGrov ey cuvéorn Exov peyebos, 
Gmopeiv éoikacw . . . wovadiucovs 5& 
rods apiOuods elyar mdyres riOéact 
TAhy Tay TlvOaryopelwy, boo. Td ev 
oroxeiov Kal apxny pac elvar Tar 
dvrwy exetvor 8 exXovTa pméyedos. 
Cf. next note, and what has been 
quoted p. 400, 1, from Metaph. 
xiv. 3. 

8 Metaph. vii. 2, 1028 b, 16: 
doxe? 8€ Tigt 2a TOD odparos Tépara, 
otov émipdvera, nad ypayun Kod oriyp 
kal povas, evar ovolat parAov, }) T 
capa nal rd orepedy; iii. 5, 1002 
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declaring that the Pythagoreans held mathematical 
figures to be the principle of the corporeal, and reduced 
them to points or units; that they regarded these units 
partly as something extended in space, and partly also 
as the constituents of numbers; and consequently 


taught that corporeal things consist of numbers.! 


We 


find similar thoughts among other writers of the later 
period,’ though they do not precisely attribute them 


a, 4: GAAG phy 76 ye oGya Frrov 
ovola ris emipavelas, nad arn Ths 
ypaupis, Kal ) ypauph tis wovddos 
kal THs oTrypis’ TovTaIs yap Spiorar 
7d odpa, kal To pey &vev oduaros 
“évBéxerGa: Soxe? elvai, 7d Bt odpa 
avev rovrwy eva: dddvarov. didmep 
of wey moAAol &ec. (vide supra, p. 
369, 1), xiv. 8, 1090 a, 80 (supra, 
p. 870, 1), bid. 1090 b, 5: ici be 
tives of ee Tod mépara elvar Kal 
zoxata, Thy oTiyuhy wey ‘ypapmijs, 
taitny 8 émimédov, TodTo 5& Tov 
orepeod, otoyra: elvat avdryeny Tomb- 
tas gvoes ely. De Celo, iii. 1, 
298 b, 83: cio) 5é Twes, of kal way 
cpa yevyntdy nowtor, cvyTibevres 
wal Siardvovtes e& emimédwy Kal eis 
éntmeda. Aristotle, however, seems 
to be thinking only of Plato, and 
quotes expressly the Timzus,. At 
the end of the chapter, after having 
refuted this opinion, he says: 76 & 
avd cupBalver nat rots é& apiOuor 
auvreiat Tov ovpavdy’ Eviot yap Thy 
bow e apibudy cunoriiow, &orep 
7av TvOayopeiwy ties. Metaph. 
xiv. 5, 1092 b, 11, can hardly 
refer to this subject. Vide Pseudo- 
Alex. ad. h. 1. 

1 Alex, in Metaph. i. 6, 987 b, 


88; p. 41 Bon.: dpyas méy tay - 


bvray Tos apiOuods TIAdrwv Te kat 
‘of Mu@aydpetor breribevro, Sr. eddrer 
abrois To mparov apxh elvar kal rd 


dotvberov, tay 5& cuepdrwy mpara 
7a erlreda elvar (Ta yap arrobutepa 
Te Ka) wh ovvavatpotmeva, mpara TH 
pice) érimédwy 58 ypaypyat kata Tov 
abrdyv Adyov, ypaypayv St oriypal, 
&s of wabnuarikol oqueta, aio) dé 
povddas €reyor . .. ai 5& povddes 
dpOuol, vf dpifuol &pa mpdro: ray 
bvtwv. Ps.-Alex. in Metaph. xiii. 
6, p. 723 Bon.: xa of Mu@aydperot 
5& Eva cpiOudy eclvar voulfovcr, ka) 
tiva TodTov ; TOv pabnuariKdy, TAY 
od KEexwpicpéevov THY aidOnTav, as 
of wep) Zevoxpdrny, obdé povadixdy, 
rouréotiy Suepy kat dodmarov (pova- 
Sindy yap 7d Gyeots kal &odyaroy, 
évraida SnAoi), GAAG Tas povddas 
nat Snrovdts kal robs apiOyods iro- 
AapBdvorres péyebos Zxerv ex ToUTwY 
Tas aicOnras otalas Kal roy &rayta 
ovpavdy elvar Aéyouow. exew 58 Tas 
Movddas péyeos KareckedaCoy of 
Tlv0. 5:4, rotobrou Twds Ad-you. ZAcyov 
obv brt éneid) ex rod mp@rov évds 
aira cuvéorncav, Td 8 mparoy ev 
weyeBos Exe, dvdynn nal abras pe- 
peyebvopevas elvat. In the other 
passages of the Metaphysics which 
we have quoted in the preceding 
notes, Alexander and his epitomiser 
do not speak of the Pythagoreans. 

? Nikom. Inst. Arithm. ii. 6, 
p. 46; Boeth. Arithm. ii. 4, p. 
1328; Nikom. ii, 26, p. 72, does 
not relate to this question. 
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to the Pythagoreans. Philolaus attempts to derive 
sometimes the corporeal in general, and sometimes the 
physical fundamental qualities of bodies from figures, 
and figures from numbers. From this Ritter concludes,! 
and ‘Hermann? and Steinhart* agree with him, that 
the Limiting principle of the Pythagoreans was the 
unit, or, viewed in regard to space, the point; and the 
Unlimited, the interspace or the void; when, therefore, 
they said that all things consist of the Limit and the 
Unlimited, they meant that all things are composed of 
points and empty interspaces, and when they asserted 
that all things are number, this was only to express that 
these points together form a number. Reinhold+ and 
Brandis*® contest this, not because they maintain more 
strongly the arithmetical nature of the Pythagorean 
numbers, but because they would have them regarded 
as material; for in their judgment, the Pythagoreans 
understood by the Unlimited, the material cause of the 
corporeal, and accordingly numbers, of which all things 
consist, must have been conceived by them as some- 
thing corporeal: number, Reinhold considers, arises 
from the determination of the indeterminate matter by 
Unity or Limit, and things are called numbers because 
all things consist of a manifold element determined by 
Unity. Against this, Ritter rightly urges? that we ought 
to distinguish between the Pythagorean doctrines them- 

1 Pyth. Phil. 938 sqq., 1837; Metaphysik, p. 28 sq. 
Gesch. der Phil. i, 408 sq. 5 Gr. Rein. Phil. 1, 486. 

2 Plat. Phil. 164 sqq., 288 sq. 6 According to Brandis, some- 

8 Haller, Allg. Literaturz. 1845, thing similar to breath or fire. 
895 sq. Similarly, Chaignet ii. According to Reinhold, indetermi- 


33; 36,1; 39,1. nate, manifold, unformed matter. 
4 Beitrag zur Erl. d. Pyth. 7 Gesch, der Phil. i. 405 sq. 
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selves and Aristotle’s conclusions from them. The ma- 
teriality of the Pythagorean numbers was first deduced 
by Aristotle from the doctrine that all is number ;! the 
Pythagoreans can never have explained numbers and 
their elements as something corporeal ; for Aristotle ex- 
pressly says that they did not intend, by their concept 
of the Limited, the Unlimited and the One, to describe 
a substratum of which these concepts were predicated ; ? 
and this would unquestionably have been the case if 
the Unlimited had been, in their opinion, merely un- 
limited matter. He observes that the number of 
which all things consist must, according to their theory, 
have been mathematical number, and he charges them 
on this account with the contradiction of making bodies 
arise from the incorporeal, and the material from the 
immaterial. This conclusion, however, can only be 
valid from an Aristotelian or some other later standpoint. 
To anyone accustomed to discriminate between corporeal 
and incorporeal, it must seem evident that bodies can 

1 Arist. Metaph. xiii. 6,inter- éorw, De Celo, iii..1, end: the 


mingles his own explanations with 
the Pythagorean doctrine, as Ritter 
remarks, loc. cit. This appears in 
the use of such expressions as: 
pabnuarinds &pi8uds (opposed to the 
dp. vonTds), &piOuds ob Kexwpiopévos, 
aic@nrat odcia, This procedure is 
very usual with him elsewhere. 

2 Vide supra, p. 370, 1. 

3 Metaph. xiii. 8, 1083 b, 8: 
6 5& Tay MuOaryopelwy Tpdmos TH wey 
éAdrrous xe ducxepelas Tay mod- 
Tepov eipnuévov TH dé idtas érépas: 
7d wey ‘yap wh Xwpiordy Twoleiy Tov 
apiOudy apaipeirar TOAAG Tay Bduva- 
tov: Té 86 Te odpara e& dpiOpar 
elvat cvykelpeva nal Tov dpiOudy Tod- 
rov elva pobnuatixdy aduvardy 


Pythagorean doctrine, according to 
which all is number, is as illogical 
as the Platonic construction of the 
elementary bodies: Ta péy ‘yap 
puoi cépara galvera: Bdpos 
Exovta Kal Kkoupdryra, Tas 5é povd- 
das obre cpa moreiv oldy Te guvTie- 
bévas ote Bdpos exe. Metaph. i. 
8, 990 a, 12, even supposing that 
magnitudes could result from the 
Limited and the Unlimited, tiva 
tpbrov tora Ta pev Kodpa Ta BE 
Bapos éxovta way cwudtay; ibid. 
xiv. 3 (vide supra, p. 370, 1), where 
also the Pythagoreans are reckoned 
among those who only admitted 
mathematical number, 
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only be compounded out of bodies, and su it inevitably 
follows that numbers and their elements must be some- 
thing corporeal if bodies are to consist of them. The 
special characteristic of the Pythagorean Philosophy 
however lies in this, that such a distinction is as yet 
unrecognised, and that, in consequence, number as such 
is regarded not only as the form, but as the matter of 
the corporeal. Yet number itself is not on that account 
necessarily conceived as corporeal; for it is clear that 
qualities and relations which no one except the Stoics, 
or before their time, ever considered as bodies, were 
expressed in the Pythagorean Philosophy by numbers. 
The Pythagoreans not only defined man, or plants, or 
the earth by numbers, but asserted that two is opinion, 
four justice, five marriage, seven the opportune time, 
ete! Nor is this simple comparison. The meaning in 
both cases is that the specified number is properly and 
directly the thing with which it is compared. It is a 
confounding of symbol and concept, a mixture of 
the. accidental and the substantial, which we cannot 
discard without mistaking the essential peculiarity of 
Pythagorean thought. As we cannot assert that bodies 
were regarded as immaterial by the Pythagoreans, be- 
cause, according to them, bodies consisted of numbers, 
_ 80 neither, on the other hand, can we infer that num- 
bers must have been something corporeal, because they 
could not otherwise have been the elements of bodies. 
Bodies meant to them all that presents itself to the 
sense-perception; numbers meant that which is appre- 
hended by mathematical thought; and the two things 


1 Vide infra, § iv. 
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were directly identified, while the inadmissibility of 
such a procedure was unnoticed. For similar reasons, 
it is of no avail to prove that the One, the Unlimited 
and the Void receive a material signification in the 
Pythagorean physics. We read, it is true, that in the 
forming of the world, the nearest part of the Un- 
limited became attracted and limited by the first One,} 
and that outside the world was the Unlimited, from 
which the world inhaled empty space and time.? In 
this connection the One certainly appears as material 
unity, and the Unlimited to some extent as unlimited: 
space, to some extent also as an infinite mass; but it 
by no means follows that the two conceptions have 
always the same meaning apart from this order of ideas: 
on the contrary, we have here an instance of what we 
so often find with the Pythagoreans—that a general 
conception receives a special determination from its 
application to a particular case, although this determi- 
nation does not on that account essentially belong to 
the conception, nor exclude other applications of it, in 
which it may be used in a different sense. It was only 
by the help of such a method that the Pythagoreans 
could apply the theory of numbers to concrete phe- 
nomena. It is possible that in certain cases the One, 
the Unlimited, Number, &c., may have been regarded 
as corporeal. But we cannot conclude from this that 
they were universally conceived as such, We must 
remember that numerical determinations are very va- 
riously employed by the Pythagoreans, and that the 

! Vide supra, p- 400, 1, and Cf. iii, 4, 203 a, 6; Stobeus, Eel. 


p. 407, 2. i. 380; Plut, Plac. ii. 9,1. Further 
2 Arist. Phys. iv. 6, 213 b, 22. details, infr. Cosmology. 
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unlimited and the limited are of different kinds,! which 
are not clearly distinguished because the language of 
Philosophy was as yet too unformed, and thought too 
unpractised in logical deduction and the analysis of 
concepts. 

For similar reasons I must contest Ritter’s theory. 
That the Pythagoreans derived bodies from geometrical 
figures is true, and will be shown later on; it is also 
true that they reduced figures and space-dimensions to 
numbers, the point to Unity, the line to Duality, and so 
on, and that they reckoned infinite space, intermediate 
space, and the void under the head of the Unlimited.? 
But it does not follow from this that by Unity they 
understood nothing but the point, by the Unlimited 
nothing but empty space; here again all that we have 
just said as to the application of their principles to 
phenomena holds good. They themselves designate 
by the name of the Unity not the point merely, but 
the soul; by that of Duality, not the line merely, but 
opinion; they make time as well as empty space enter 
the world. from the Unlimited. It is evident that 
the conceptions of the Limit, the Unlimited, Unity, 
Number, have a wider compass than those of the point, 
the void and figures; figures, at any rate, are expressly 
distinguished from the numbers by which they are 


1 Ritter says (i. 414) that the 


be said of the Pythagorean system. 
Indeterminate as such can have no 


2 Of. p. 414, 2, and Arist. De 


species; but in the first place this 
expression is in itself incorrect; for 
the unlimited in* space, the un- 
limited in time, qualitative un- 
limitedness, &c.. are so many kinds 
of the Unlimited. And in the 
second place it could not possibly 


Celo, ii. 18, 293 a, 80, where it is 
spoken of as an opinion of the 
Pythagoreans that the limit is 
more noble (tTiwidérepoy) than that 
which lies between. From this we, 
may conclude that the peratd is 
closely related to the Unlimited. 
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defined ;! and the void is spoken of in a manner that, 
strictly interpreted, must apply to the Limiting, and 
not to the Unlimited.? Not much stress, however, can 
be laid upon the last-mentioned circumstance, because 
the Pythagoreans seem to have here involved themselves 
in a contradiction with their other theories. 

But the most decisive argument against the in- 
terpretations we have been enumerating is derived 
from the consideration of the Pythagorean system as a 
whole; for its arithmetical character can only be 
understood if we suppose that the conception of num- 


1 Arist. Metaph. vii. 11, 1036 
b, 12: dvdyous: mdyra cis rovs 
&pipods Kal ypaypis Tov Adyov Tov 
tav Sbo elva pacw. Cf. xiv. 5, 
1092 b, 10; &s Evpuros erarte, rls 
GpiOuds tlvos, ofoy 68) péy dvOpdrov, 
631 8 trmov. Plato spokeina simi- 
lar manner of a number of the 
plane and of the solid, but he did 
not therefore regard numbers as 
extended or corporeal (Arist. De 
An. i. 2, 404 b, 21; ef. Part ii. a, 
636, 4; 807, 2, third edition). In 
Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 a, 7 figures, 
from the point of view of Platonists 
who favoured Pythagoreanism, are 
expressly called ra torepov yévn 
tov dpiOpyod, the class which comes 
after number (the genitive dpiOyo0d 
is governed by forepov, not by 
yévn; cf. Metaph. i. 9, 992 b, 18). 

2 The void is considered as se- 
parating all things from each 
other. Arist. Phys. iv. 6, 213 b, 
22: elvar 8 Epacay cal of Mvdaydpesor 
kevdy, kal éreotevan abrd Te odpavg 
ee rod dwetpov mvebparos (which 
Chaignet [ii. 70, 157], as it seems 
to me unnecessarily, would have 
omitted or changed into mvedua, 
Tennemann [Gesch. d. Phil. i. 110] 


also prefers mveDux) ds dvarvéovtt 
kal 7d xevdy, 3 Stoplfer ras pices 

. Kad Tov’ elvat mparov év rois 
GpiOpots * +d yap Kevdy BioplCew Thy 
gicw abtaév (which Philop. De 
Gen, An. 51 a, develops no doubt 
merely according to his own fancy). 
Similarly Stobeeus, i. 380. Now 
the separating principle as such 
is also the limiting principle; for 
the assertion of Brandis that the 
difference of numbers is derived 
from the Unlimited, and their 
determination from Unity, is un- 
tenable. What constitutes the 
distinction of one thing from 
another, except its determination 
in regard to that other thing? If 
then we hold to the proposition 
that the void is the principle of 
separation, it must itself be placed 
on the side of the limiting, and con- 
sequently that which is separated 
by the void must be placed 
on the opposite side. We must, 
with Ritter, i. 418 sq., consider the 
One as 4 continuous magnitude 
split up by the void. But this 
would manifestly be to change each 
into its contrary. . 
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ber formed its point of departure. Had it started 
from the consideration of unlimited matter, and of 
particles of matter, a system of mechanical physics, 
similar to the Atomistic system must have been the 
result. Nothing of this kind is to be found in pure 
Pythagoreanism. The number-theory, on the other. 
hand, the most essential and specific part of the system, 
could never in that case have arisen: the proportions 
of bodies might perhaps have been defined accord- 
ing to numbers, but there would have been no pos- 
sible reason for regarding numbers as the substance of 
things. This, the fundamental conception of the whole 
system, can only be accounted for, if the system be 
dominated by the idea of numerical relations, if its 
original tendency were to regard bodies as numbers, . 
and not numbers as bodies. We are expressly told that 
Ecphantus, a later philosopher, who scarcely can be 
numbered among the Pythagoreans at all, was the first 
to explain the Pythagorean Monads as something 
corporeal.! The ancient Pythagoreans cannot have 
held such an opinion, for in that case they must have 
believed the corporeal to have been something original, 
instead of deriving it, as we have just shown that they 
did, out of mathematical figures. Nor can they have. 
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1 Stob. Hel. i, 808: “Expayros 
Zupaxotaws els ra&y Tubaryopelwy 
névrev [dpxas| ra ddialpera cépara 
kal 7d xevdv, (Of. ibid. p. 448.) 
Tas yap TluOayopixas povddas ovros 
mparos amephvaro cwuarinds. For 
further details on this philosopher, 
vide § vii. The statement, ap. 
Plut. Place, i. 11, 3; Stob. i. 336, 
that Pythagoras regarded the first 


principles as incorporeal, stands in 
connection with other statements of 
a very suspicious character, and can- 
not, therefore, be made use of here. 

2 This would still be true, even 


.if the conjecture of Brandis (i. 


487) were well founded—viz., that 
besides the attempt already quoted, 
other attempts were made by the 
Pythagoreans to explain the deri- 
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originally meant by the Unlimited infinite matter. The 
Unlimited must have acquired this import indirectly 
in its application to the cosmos; otherwise it is in- 
comprehensible how they came to explain the Unlimited 
as the Even. The same considerations hold good as 
against the theory of Ritter. Since geometrical 
figures were derived from numbers, the elements of 
figure—that is to say the point and the interspace— 
must be posterior to the elements of number, and so 
they were unquestionably regarded by the Pythagoreans. 
For the odd and the even cannot be derived from the 
point. and the interspace, whereas it is quite con- 
ceivable from the Pythagorean point of view that the 
odd and the even should first have been discriminated 
as elements of number, that the more general antithesis 
of the Limiting and the Unlimited should thence have 
been attained, and in the application of this to space re- 
_ lations, that the point should have been regarded as the 
first limit of space, and empty space as the unlimited. 
Had the Pythagorean philosophy taken the opposite 
course, and proceeded from space dimensions and figures 
to numbers, the geometrical element in it must have 
predominated over the arithmetical ; figure, instead of 
number, must have been declared to be the essence of 
things; and the system of geometrical figures must 
have taken the place of the decuple numerical system. 
Even. harmony could no longer have had the great 
significance that it possessed for the Pythagoreans, 
vation of the thing extended; for this point, for the passage in Arist. 
the thing extended would remain Metaph. xiv. 3 (vide p. 400) does 


in this case something derived; not justify this conclusion; cf. 
but we have no certain evidenceon Ritter, i. 410 sq. 
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since the relations of tones were never reduced by them 
to space relations. 

Having thus shown the essentially arithmetical 
character of the Pythagorean principles, it only re- 
mains to enquire how these principles were related to 
one another, and wherein lay the specific point of 
departure of the system; whether the Pythagoreans 
were led from the proposition that all is number to the 
discrimination of the elements of which numbers and 
things consist, or conversely from the perception of the 
primitive opposites to the doctrine that the essence of 
things lies in number. The exposition of Aristotle 
tells in favour of the first opinion; for, according to 
him, the Pythagoreans first concluded from the simi- 
larity of things to numbers, that all things were num- 
bers, and afterwards coupled with this proposition the 
distinction of the opposite elements of which numbers 
consist.!. Philolaus, on the contrary, began his work 
with the doctrine of the Limit and the Unlimited,? 
which might incline us to presuppose that this, or an 
analogous definition, contained the proper root of the 
Pythagorean system, and that the Pythagoreans had 
only reduced all things to number because they thought 
they perceived in number the first combination of the 
limited and the unlimited, of unity and multiplicity.* 
This, however, is not necessarily the case ; Philolaus, for 
the sake of logical argument, may very likely have placed 


* Vide supra, p. 369, 1; 870,1. Duality, or of Unity and Multi- 
2 Supra, p. 39, 1. plicity, as the principle of the Py- 
3 Cf. Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. thagorean doctrine—e.g. Braniss, 
4. 108, Ritter, Pyth. Phil. 184 sq., Gesch. der Phil. s. Kant, i, 110 sq., 
and generally all those who con- 114 sq., &e. 
sider the opposition of Unity and 
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that last’ which, historically, was the beginning of the 
system. On the other hand, we must certainly consider 
the exposition of Aristotle as primarily his. own view, 
not as direct evidence establishing a fact. Yet there is 
every probability that this view is based upon an exact 
knowledge of the real interconnection of the Pytha- 
gorean ideas. It is, indeed, most likely that the start- 
ing point of a system so ancient, and so independent of 
any earlier scientific developments, would have been 
formed by the simplest and most obvious presentation ; 
that the thought which was less developed therefore, 
and more directly connected with relations sensibly 
perceived, the thought that all is number, would have 
been prior to the reduction of number to its ele- 
ments ; and that the arithmetical distinction of the 
even and the odd would have preceded the more 
abstract logical distinction of the unlimited and the 
limited. If we maintain this latter distinction to have 
been the fundamental idea from which sprang the 
further development of the system, it is hard to see 
why it should immediately have taken an arithmetical 
turn, instead of a more general and metaphysical 
direction. The proposition that all is number, and 
composed of the odd and the even, cannot possibly be 
derived from the theories concerning the limited and 
unlimited; but these might very easily and naturally 
have arisen out of that proposition.! The exposition, 
therefore, of Aristotle, is fully justified. The funda- 
mental conception from which the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy starts, is contained in the proposition that all is 


1 Cf. supra, p. 376 sq. 
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number ; in the next place, the opposite determinations 
in number—rthe odd and the even—were distinguished 
and compared, at first indeed very unmethodically, 
with other opposites, such as right and left, masculine 
and feminine, good and evil; the more abstract ex- 
pression of the limited and unlimited, although at a 
-later time this opposition was placed by Philolaus at 
the head of the system, and so appears in the. decuple 
table of categories, must belong to a more developed 
stage of reflection. Thus the principal ideas of this 
system are developed simply enough from one thought, 
and that thought is of a kind which might easily 
occur to the reflecting mind from the observation of 
the external world, even in the childhood of science.! 


o_ 
IV. THE PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY (continued). 


SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE NUMBER-THEORY, AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO PHYSICS. 


In the further development and application of their 
number-theory, the procedure of the Pythagoreans was, 
for the most part unmethodical and arbitrary. They 
sought in things, says Aristotle,” a similarity with 


1 After the remarks on p.312, 1; 
343, 4, I think it is unnecessary to 
append a criticism of the exposition 
of the theory of numbers and of the 
Pythagorean theology given by Réth 
(ii. a, 632 sq., 868 sq.). It is im- 
possible to enter on a discussion of 
the primitive form of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine with anauthor who 
seeks true Pythagoreanism in the 
Orphic fragments, and sees in the 


texts of Aristotle and Philolaus only 
spurious Pythagoreanism. Such a 
discussion becomes absolutely out 
of the question when the historian 
intermingles in an entirely arbi- 
trary manner his own ideas with 
the sources he adopts. 

2 Metaph. i. 5 (ef. p. 369, 1): 
ral doa elyov Suodoyotpen Poeun vas 
& re tots apiOuots Kal rats appo- 
vias mpds Ta TOD odpavod maddy Kal 


RE2 
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numbers and numerical relations; and the category of 
numbers which in this manner they obtained as an object, 
they regarded as the essence of that object. If, however, 
in any case reality did not entirely agree with the presup- 
posed arithmetical scheme, they resorted to hypotheses 
like that of the counter-earth to procure agreement. 
Thus they said that justice consisted of the equal multi- 
plied by the equal, or in the square number, because it re- 
turns equal for equal ; and they therefore identified jus- 
tice ! with four, as the first square number, or nine, as the 
first unequal square number. So seven was the critical 
time, because in the opinion of the ancients, the 
climacteric years were determined by it; five, as the 
union of the first masculine with the first feminine 
number, was called marriage; one was reason, because 
it is unchangeable; two, opinion, because it is variable 
and indeterminate.? By further combinations of such 


pépn kal mpds Thy BAny Biaxdopnow, 
Tatra ouvdyovres. epnpuorroy. hy 
ef cl mov d1éAeure mpoceyAlxovto 
Tov ocuvepomeyny macay avTois elyas 
‘Thy mparyuarelay, which is immedi- 
ately proved by the example of the 
counter-earth. . 

1 They also denominated justice 
the avrimerovOds, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
y. 8, sub init.; Mf. Mor. i. 84, 1194 
a, 28; Alex. in Met. vide next 
note. Here, however, not the in- 
verse ratio in the mathematical 
sense, but simply remuneration, 
seems to be intended: for there 
results from the judge doing to the 
offender what the offender has done 
to the offended, not an inverse, but 
a direct ratio A:B=B:C. But 
it is possible that the expression 
avrimerov6ds led the Pythagoreans 


in the sequel to make the definition 
of justice also from the inverse 
proportion. The same thought of 
remuneration is expressed in the 
complicated, and evidently later, 
definition ap. Iambl. Theol. Arithm. 
p. 29 sq. : : 

2 Arist. Metaph, i. 5; vide p. 
369; ibid, xiii. 4, 1078 b, 21: of 
5 Tivdarydperor mpdérepoy mepl rivwy 
dAlyay (éChrovy KabdAou dplCecbar), 
dy robs Adyous eis Tabs apiOuods 
aviiwrov, ofov rh éort Kaupds H 7d 
dixatov  yduos. Similarly, ibid. 
xiv. 6, 1093 u, 13 sq., where 
the Pythagoreans are not named, 
but where they are certainly al- 
luded to. M. Mor. i. 1, 1182 
a, 11, where the definition of 
justice as dpiéuds ids Yoos is 
attributed to Pythagoras. Alex- 
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analogies, there resulted theorems like these: that this 
or that conception had its seat in this or that part of 
the world; opinion, for examples in the region of the 
earth; the proper time in that of the sun, becanse 


they are both denoted by 


ander, in Metaph. i. 5, 985 b, 26, 
p- 28, 23 Bon.: tiva 58 7d Suowdpara 
éy rots &piOuois ZAeyoy elvar wpds Td 
dvra re kal ywdpeva, ChrAwoe, Tijs 
pev yap dicatoodyns Wiov drokapBd- 
vores elyat Td dvtimerovOds Te Kal 
Yaov, év tots apiOuois rodTo etbpic- 
xoyres by, Si TodTO Kat Toy iodes 
oor apOudv mp@rov reyov eivat d1- 


Kaoouvny .. TovTo 5é of wey ToY Téc-, 


gapa éAeyov (soalso Iambl. Th. Ar. 
p. 24, from a more complicated rea- 
son). . of 5 roy évvéa, ds dort mpOros 
rerpdywvos, (This is a ‘reading 
of Bonitz,’ instead of orepeds, as 
given by the manuscripts.) amd 
mepirrod Tod tpla ep’ abroy yevoue- 
vou (cf. Iambl. p. 29) xoipdy 3& 
mda Edeyoy Tov éwrd: Soxel yap Ta 
ovoid tovs TeAelous Kaipods Toxew 
nal yevécews Kal Tedcidoews ard 
€BSopnd5as, ds én’ avOpdrov. Kot yap 
thereto Ewrapnvioia, Kal Gdovropvel 
Tooovrav era, kad ABdoner wep) Phy 
Beurépay EB5oud5a, Kat yeverd meph 
thy tpirqv nal tov Hruov Be, ére) 
airs alrios eva: Tay KapmTav, pro, 
Senet, evratdd pacw ipicba ral’ d6 
€Bdouos dpiOuds éorcy (in the seventh 
‘place of the periphery of the 
world) dv katpby Aéyouow . . . eel 
88 obre yerva Tid TaYv ev TH dexddt 
dpOuay 6 era otre yevvarar ind 
Twos abtay, 51d TotTo Kal ’ASnvar 
ereyav abrdy (cf. Th. Ar. p. 42, 54, 
&e.) . . . ydwor St Zreyov roy 
mévre, bre 6 pty ydwos obvodos 
Uppevrds €ort nal OhAcos, ers BE kar’ 
abrods ipsev udy rd wepirrdy OjAv 
5t rd priov, mpdros.d& obros é 
aptlov rob dbo mpdérov Kal mpdrov 


the same number.’ In a 


Tod tpla mepirrod thy yéveow exer 
. vooy BE Kad odatay Zreyov 7d ey" 
Thy yap Wixhy ds tov voov etre 
(Arist. L¢.), 51a 7d wdvipor 5& Kat 
7d Bpotoy mdvTn Kat 7d dpxindy Tov 
voov povdda Te kat ev ZrAeyor (simi- 
larly, Zh. Ar. p. 8, where further 
details will be found. Philolaus, 
however [vide infra], assigned 
Reason to the number seven) &AAG 
kal obctar, rt mp@roy 7 ovata. Békay 
5 7d Bho Sed 7d én’ Rudw pera- 
Banrhy elvar treyov 8 nad xlynow 
aibrhy nad éridecw (?). But here, 
already, especially in the reasons 
adduced for the support of the 
various designations, many recent 
elements seem to be intermingled. 
This is still more largely the case 
in regard to the other commenta- 
tors of the passage in Aristotle 
(Schol. in Arist. p. 540 b sqq.) 
and such writers as Moderatus ap. 
Porph. Vit. Pythags 49 sqq.; Stob. 
i. 18; Nicomachus ap. Phot. Cod. 
187; Jambl. Theol. Arithm. 8 sq. ; 
Theo, Math. c. 3, 40 sqq.; Plut. 
De Is. c. 10, 42, 75, p. 354, 367, 
381; Porph. De Abstin. ii. 36 &e. 
I therefore abstain from making 
further citations from these au- 
thors, for although in what they 
quote there may be many things 
really belonging to the ancient 
Pythagoreans, yet we can never be 
certain on this point. In general, 
the text that we have quoted above, 
from Aristotle, Met. xiii. 4, should 
make us mistrustful of these state- 

ments. : 
1 Cf. on this point what is said 
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similar manner, certain numbers,! or certain figures and 


further on, of the relation of the 
terrestrial region to Olympusy and 
Arist. Metaph. i. 8, 990 a, 18. 
How is it possible to explain the 
celestial phenomena on the Pytha- 
gorean hypotheses? Gray yap ev 
Tp py TE weper ddta Kal Kaipds 
avrois 7, pikpdy BE KvwOev } Kdrwber 
adicia (al, duieia, according to 
Tambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 28, we 
might conjecture dveita, but Alex. 
thinks avixia more probable, cf. p. 
429, 6), Kat «plots 4 itis, drddetw 
5é Adywou, ort ToUTwY péev ev Exac- 
Tov apiOuds éort, cupBaiver dt Kare 
toy témoy TODTOY Hy TARO 
clyat Tay cunoTanevor peyebav 81a 
710 Ta TaOn TavTa aKOAOUIEY Tois 
‘rémois Exdoros, wétepov ovros 6 
adrds oti apiduds 6 ev TH ovparg, 
bv Set AaBetv bri ToiTwy Exaordv 
éoriv, } wap Todrov &Ados. This 
passage has never been fully ex- 
plained, either by recent commenta- 
tors, or by Christ, Stud. im Arist. 
libr. metaph. coll. (Berlin, 1853), 
p.23sq. The best expedient seems 
to be to substitute for 5:4 7b ‘dd’ 
(as, perhaps, was done by Alexan- 
der), and to insert ‘rviro’ before 
#8 (1 formerly conjectured 7o8l, 
instead of #5n, but Alexander is in 
favour of #57). The meaning be- 
comes then: ‘If the Pythagoreans 
place in certain determinate parts 
of the heavens opinion, the proper 
time, &c., and in support of this 
doctrine assert that vach of these 
concepts is a determinate number 
(opinion, for example, is the num- 
ber two), and that furthermore, 
this or that portion of the universe 
comprehends in itself precisely 
that number of celestial bodies 
(the terrestrial region, for example, 
is the place of two, because the 
earth occupies the second place in 


the series of celestial bodies), and 
that consequently these concepts 
belong to these regions (opinion to 
the earth, and the proper time 
{vide preceding note] to the sun): 
does it follow from all this that the 
corresponding spheres of the uni- 
verse are or are not identical with 
these concepts? ’ 

1 Joh. Lydus, De mens, iv. 44, 
p. 208, Roth, S:Adaaos thy dudba 
Kpévov ouvevvoy (Rhea, the Earth, 
vide the following note) elya: Adye: 
(because the Earth is the second. 
celestial body counting from the 
centre). Moderatus ap. Stob. i.. 
20: TIv@aydpas . . . rots Oevis ame:- 
Kdfev enavdnacey [robs a&pibuods], 
os ’AméAAwva wey Thy udvaia otcay 
(according to the etymology which 
he assigns to the name of the god, 
a privative and moAds, and which is 
very common among later writers, 
cf, vol. iii. a, 306, 6, 2nd ed.)”Apreuuy 
&5& rhy dudba (perhaps because of the 
resemblance of “Apreuts and a&prios) 
Thy 8& Edda ydwov kal ’Appodirny, 
Thy b& EBdoudda Kaipdy Kal ’AGqvav. 
‘Agpdrtoy b& Notadava thy dydodda 
(thé number of the cube ; the cube 
[vide infra] is the form of the 
Earth, and Poseidon is the ya:- 
hoxos), kal thy Sexdda Mavrércay. 
The Theol. Arithm. give many 
names of this sort for numbers. 
The assertions of Moderatus in 
respect of the numbers one, two, 
seven, and eight, are confirmed by 
Plutarch De Js. c. 10, p. 354; in 
part also by Alexander (vide the 
note before the last). Alexander 
says in the same place, c. 75 (cf. 
Theol. Arith, p. 9), that the Dyad 
was also called Eris aud réApn. 
On the other hand, Philo, De 
Mundi Opif. 22 E, affirms that 
the other philosophers compare the 


e 
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their angiles,! were assigned to particular gods; here 


number seven to Athene, but that 
the Pythagoreans compare it to the 
Supreme God, which they do for 
the same reason, because it neither 
begets nor was begotten. This last 
interpretation is manifestly of later 
origin. As to the general fact, 
that numbers were designated by 
the names of the gods, there seems 
no doubt. 

1 Plut. De Js. c. 75: of 5&-Tluda- 
yépero Kal apidyors kal oxhuara 
Ocav exdcpnoay mpoonyoplus. Td 
peév yap isdrAeupov Tpl-ywvov éxadouv 
*AOnvay Kopupayer7 Kat Tprroyéveray, 
bre. rpiol Knabéros amb rev rpidy 
yovidy w&youevas Sicupetra.  Lbid. 
c. 30: Aéyouat yap (of T1vd.), év aprip 
Méerpy Exrp Kal wevTNKOOTE yeyovevat 
Tupdvar nat wdAw, Thy pe Tob 
tpryévou (sc. ywvriav) “Adov Kab 
Auovicou xa)” Apeos elvat Thy B& Tov 
rerpayavou ‘Péas ral Appodirns ral 
Ahuntpos kat ‘Eorlas xal"Hpas’ rhv 
5 rod Swdexaydvov Acds' Thy Be 
éxxoumevTnkovtaywvioy Tupavos, as 
Evdotos iorépnker. Procl, in Lucl. 
i.p. 86 (130 Fr.): nal yap mape 
Tois TIv@aryopelois ebphoouey BANGS 
yovias AAcs Ocots dvaxemevas, 
domep kal 6 biAdaAaos memolnue Tots 
wey thy tprywvihy yeovlay Tos Bé 
Thy TeTpaywuuhy aiepdoas, Kal 
dAdas BAAos Kal Thy adrhy wAcloot 
Geots, Ibid. p. 46 (166 f. Fr.): 
eixdrws &pa 6 B:AdAaos Thy TOD Tpt- 
ydvou ywvlay rérrapow avébnre 
Geots, Kpdvp Kal “Ady kal”Aper Kal 
Avwvicg. Ibid. p. 48 (178 Fr.): 
Sore? BE rots TuBayopetors rotro [rb 
Terpd} voy’ SiapepdvTws Tay TeTpa- 
mrctpwr cixdva pépey Oclas odolas 

. . kad mpds robruts 6 iAdAGos . . 
thy Tob Terparyévou ywvlay ‘Péas Kal 
Afuntpos kal ‘Eorias aroxare:. bid. 
p. 174 Fr.: thy pev cpvywrhy 
ryaviay 6 biAdAaos Tértapov aviKev 


[aveOnne] Oeots thy St terpayavichy 
tpoiv, Ibid,: thy yap Tod Suwdexa- 
ydvou ywviay Aids cival pnoww 6 &- 
AdAaos, as Kara play Evwoww ToD Aids 
bAov cuvéxovros Toy THs Suwdenddos 
GpiOudy. As to the reasons for 
these assertions, tradition tells us 
nothing. What Proclus says on 
the subject is evidently based on his 
own conjectures, springing for the 
most part from the sphere of Neo- 
Platonic ideas. It would seem the 
most probable solution to admit 
that the angle must have been con- 
secrated to Rhea, Demeter, and 
Hestia, as goddesses of the earth ; 
because ,the square is the surface 
which limits the cube, and the cube, 
as we shall see, was, according to 
Philolaus, the primitive form of 
the earth. But this explanation 
does not agree with the names of 
the goddesses, Hera and Aphrodite, 
mentioned by Plutarch. Was the 
acute angle of the triangle conse- 
crated in the same sense to Hades, 
Dionysos, Ares,and Cronos? (Per- 
haps because the primitive form of 
fire is the tetrahedron limited by 
four equilaterai triangles, and that 
in these gods we find the destructive, 
and also the warming, nature ot 
fire.) This is a question we cannot 
now discuss. As to the dodecagon, 
Béckh (Philol. 157) has already 
remarked that it cannot be reduced 
to the dodecahedron, which Philc- 
laus designates as the primitive 
form of Ather and of the celestial 
sphere; for the dodecahedron is 
limited by regular pentagons. 
Nevertheless, the agreement ot 
these two witnesses, both much 
versed in mathematics, leaves no 
doubt that they really found this 
fact in the source they were con- 
sulting. But this difficulty does 
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again, only isolated and arbitrary points of comparison 


are in question. 


It was unavoidable! from the capri- 


cious irregularity of this whole procedure, that among 
all these comparisons there should be numerous contra- 
dictions ; that the same number or figure should receive 
various significations,? and on the other hand, that the 


not authorise the modifications of 
the text, and the forced interpre- 
tations which Réth, ii. b, 285 sq., 
advocates on the ground of common 
sense; they could hardly be based 
on the Pythagorean mathematics, 
from which it is by no means self- 
evident that theangle of the triangle 
could only have been consecrated 
to three deities, and the angle of 
the square to four. (Plutarch and 
Proclug both have thy ywviay, and 
not tas ywvtas; and Proclus ex- 
pressly adds that ‘the same angle 
could be assigned to many gods; 
their opinion, therefore, is not that 
each of the three angles of the tri- 
angle, and each of the four angles 
of the square, had its special divi- 
nity.) On the other hand, this 
difficulty gives us no right to reject 
the whole statement of the his- 
toric Philolaus, and to ascribe it 
to a Pseudo-Philolaus, author of 
the . fragments (Schaarschmidt, 
Schriftst, d. Philol. 43 sq.). The 
truth is that we are ignorant of the 
source of these strange assertions: 
it does not follow that they may 
not have had some foundation 
which Philolaus, from his own 
point of view, may have thought 
sufficient. If we once enter the 
region of imagination, it is difficult 
to set bounds to arbitrary caprices. 
Those we have been considering 
were doubtless not so arbitrary as 
what Aristotle (videinfra, p. 425, 2) 
quotes from Eurytus. Schaar- 


schmidt is especially perplexed by 
the attribution of the dodecagon to 
Zeus, while the fragments of Phi- 
lolaus regard the decad as the 
number which rules the universe. 
This presents to me no greater 
difficulty than to find in the theory 
of Philolaus respecting the ele- 
ments, the dodecahedron made the 
primitive form of Aither, or in the 
theory of harmony the octave divi- 
ded into six tones instead of ten. 
The system of number could not 
be directly applied to geometrical 
figures. In the same way that, 
among solids, the dodecahedron 
was attributed to the universal 
element, so among plane figures, 
bounded by straight lines, the 
equilateral dodecagon, easy to con- 
struct out of a square by means 
of equilateral triangles, taking a 
square as point of departure; easy 
also to inscribe in a circle—and the 
angle of which ( = 150 degs.) is equal 
to the angle of the square (90 degs.) 
and of the equilateral triangle (60 
degs.), might have been chosen as 
the symbol of the universe and of 
the supreme god who rules the 
world as a whole (the twelve gods 
of the myth). “ 

' Cf. Arist. Metaph. xiv. 6, 
1093 a, 1: ef 8 dvdynn mdvra dpid- 
Mod Kowweveiy, dvdryrn TOAAR ouuBal- 
ve 7a avtd, That whichis desig- 
nated by the same number must be 
similar. 

* Compare in this respect with 
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same object or concept should sometimes be denoted. 
by one figure and sometimes by another; what whim- 
sical vagaries were permitted in regard to this subject 
even in the ancient Pythagorean school, we can see from 
the example of Eurytus, who attempted to prove the 
signification of particular numbers by putting together 
the figures of the things they designated out of the 
éorresponding number of pebbles.! 

The Pythagoreans, however, did not content them- 
selves with this arbitrary application of their principles, 
but sought to carry them out methodically by more 
precisely defining the numerical proportions according 
to which all things are ordered, and applying them to 
the different classes of the Real. We cannot indeed 
assert, that the whole school entered on these discus- 
sions, and observed in their procedure the same plan ; 
even with regard to the work of Philolaus, which alone 


what results from the preceding 
notes, the statements that justice 
is designated by the number five 
(Iambl. Theol. Arith. p. 30, 38) or 
three (Plut. Js. 75); health by the 
number seven (Philolaus, ap. Iambl. 
Th. Ar. p. 56) or six (ibid. p. 
88) ; marriage by the numbers five, 
six, or three (Theol. Arithm. p. 18, 
34);. the sun by the decad (7%, 
4r, p. 60); light by the number 
seven (Philolaus, Joe, cit.) and b: 

the number five (Theol. Ar. 28) ; 
the spirit by the monad, the soul 
by the dyad, opinion (8ééa) by the 
triad, the body or sensation by the 
tetrad (Theo of Smyrna, c. 38, p. 
162; Asclep. loc. cit. 541 a, 17, 
ef. p. 420, 2). It is true that the 
last-mentioned passage is certainly 
posterior to Plato; and that, as re- 


gards the rest, it is impossible to 
say what really belonged to the 
ancient Pythagoreans. 

1 According to Aristotle, Me- 
taph. xiv. 5, 1092 b, 10 (where the 
words, Tay purar, 1. 18, seem more- 
over to involve a fault certainly 


very ancient), and Theophr. Me- - 


taph. p. 312 Br. (Fr. 12, 11) ; vide 
the excellent commentary of. Alex- 
ander (in this case, the real Alex- 
ander) ad. Met. p. 805, Bon. ; cf. 
also Syrian in Metaph. Schol. 938 
a, 27. I cannot understand how 
Chaignet, ii. 125, can deny to me 
the opinion that the ancient Pytha- 
gorean school ‘avait au moins semé 
le germe d’ot est sortie toute cette 
symbolique de fantaisie,’ in spite of 
the preceding demonstrations, cited 
by himself (p. 126). 
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could give us any clue.on this subject, our knowledge 
is too scanty to allow of our determining with certainty 
the position which particular enquiries assumed in it. 
We shall, however, be adhering pretty closely to the 
natural connection of these enquiries if we first con- 
sider the number-system as such; next its application 
to tones and figures; thirdly, the doctrine of the ele- 
mentary bodies and notions about the. universe; and 
finally, the theories on the terrestrial natures and man. 
It would be easy to reduce these divisions to more 
general points of view, but this I think ought not to be 
done, since we know nothing of any division of the 
Pythagorean system of philosophy corresponding with 
the later discrimination of three principal parts, or any 
other classification of the kind. 

In order to reduce numbers themselves to a fixed 
schema, the Pythagoreans employed the division of 
odd and even, and also the system of decads. The 
former has been already alluded to (p. 377); in its 
further development various species were discriminated 
from the even as well as from the odd; whether these 
species were the same as are enumerated by later 
-writers! is not quite certain, nor can we be sure how 

1 Nicom. Inst. <Arithm. p. 9 
sq.: Theo. Math. i.c. 8 sq. Three 


kinds of numbers are here distin- 
guished among the even numbers, 


apriomépiocoy (vide supra, p. 377, 1). 
Similarly three kinds of numbers 
are distinguished in regard to un- 
even numbers, the mpirov kal 


the dpridais &priov (the numbers 
that can be divided by even num- 
bers down to Unity, like 64); the 
mepioodpriov (the numbers which, 
divided by 2, give even numbers, 
but’ which, divided by any even 
number higher than 2, give uneven 
numbers like 12 and 20); and the 


dodvOeroy (the first numbers); the 
Sedrepoy Kat obvOeroy (numbers 
which are the product of several 
uneven numbers, aud are, there- 
fore, not divisible merely by unity, 
as 9, 15, 21, 25, 27); and lastly, 
the numbers divisible separately 
by other numbers than unity, but- 
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many of the other divisions! of numbers which we find 
in more recent authors? belong to the ancient Pytha- 
gorean doctrine. Many of these ideas, no doubt, really 
belonged to the Pythagoreans.? But all these arith- 
metical principles, if we except the general distinction 
of odd and even, were far less important in regard to 
the Pythagorean cosmology than to Greek arithmetic, 
which here also followed the direction given to it by 
this school. The importance of the decuple system in 
relation to the Pythagoreans is much greater. For as 
they considered numbers over ten to be only the repe- 
tition of the first ten numbers,‘ all numbers and all 
powers of numbers appeared to them to be comprehended 
in the decad, which is therefore called by Philolaus,° 
great, all-powerful and all-producing, the beginning 
and the guide of the divine and heavenly, as of the 


terrestrial life. 


the relation of which to others is 
only to be defined by unities, as 9 
and 26. 

1? On the one hand, Philolaus in 
the fragment quoted on p. 377, 1, 
speaks of many kinds of even and 
odd; on the other, he does not, 
like more recent writers, give the 
apriomépicouv as a subdivision of 
the even, but as a third kind, side 
by side with the odd and the 
even, 

. ? Such as the distinction of 
square, oblong, triangular, poly- 
gonal, cylindric, spherical, corpo- 
real, and superficial numbers, &c., 
together with their numerons sub- 
divisions, dpiOuds dbvapis, KUBos, &e. 
Cf. Nicomachus, Theo, Iamblichus, 
Boethius, Hippolyt. Refut. i. 2, p. 
10, &e. 


According to Aristotle,® it is the 


* For example, the theory of 
gnomons (supra, p. 378, 1) of 
square and cubic numbers, &p:0u0), 
TeTpdywror and érepouhnes, of dia-: 
goual numbers (Plato, Rep. viii. 
546 B sq. ; ef. p. 429, 6). 

4 Hieroel. in Carm. Aur. p. 166 
(Fragm. Phil. i. 464): roi 5€ dp8pod 
7d wemepacpevuy didorna 7 Sends. 
6 yap en) wAéov dpiOuciv eCéAwy dva- 
kdunrei méAw émd rd év. It is for 
this reason that Aristotle blames 
Plato, and indirectly also the Py- 
thagoreans, for only counting num- 
bers up to ten. Phys. iii. 6, 206 
b, 30; Metaph, xii. 8, 1073 a, 
19; xii, 8, 1084 a, 12: ef péxpr 
dexddos 6 apiOuds, Bowep tives 
pac, 

5 Vide supra, p. 371 2. ’ 

6 Metaph.i. 5, 986 a,8: éredh 
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perfect and complete, which includes in itself! the whole 
essence of number; and as nothing, generally speaking, 
would be knowable without number, so in particular, 
we are indebted solely to the decad that knowledge is 
possible to us.2 Four has a similar importance, not 
merely because it is the first square number, but chiefly 
because the four first numbers added together produce 
the perfect number, ten. In the famous Pythagorean 
oath, Pythagoras is therefore celebrated as the revealer 
of the quaternary number (Tetractys), and this in its 
turn is praised as the source and root of the eternal 


nature.? 


réAciov 4 Sends elvat Sone? Kal wacay 
meprednpevar Thy Tay apibpav vary. 
Philop. De An. C, 2, u: TéAcios yap 
Gpiduds 6 Séxa, wepiexer yap mévra. 
dpiOudy év éavrgG. Whether this is 
taken from Aristotle’s treatise on 
the good, as Brandis, i. 473, con- 
jectures, is uncertain. 

1 Hence the decuple classifica- 
tions, in cases where the totality of 
the Real is in question; as in the 
table of opposites and the system 
of the heavenly bodies. 

2 Philol. loc. cit. ; and doubtless 
in regard to this passage, Iambl. 
Theol. Ar.p. 61: wioris ye why Ka- 
Actras, Bri ard Thy BiAdAaoy Sexads 
kal rots airijs moplos wep) TOv dyTwv 
ob mapépyws karadauPavouevors mic 
aw éxouev. Of. whatis said in the 
same place about the work of 
Speusippus, who shared the opinion 
of Philolaus. Theo of Smyrna, c. 
> 49, also says that Philolaus spoke 
at length of the decad, but we 
know nothing of the treatise attri- 
buted to Archytas on this subject, 
and quoted by Theo. 

3 Ob pa Toy Guerépg yeved mapa- 


Later Pythagoreans are fond of arranging all 


ddvTa Terpaxrby, maryay devdov pi- 
ows frcdmar’ (or: plfwud 7’) 
éxovoavy, On this oath and the 
quaternary number vide Carm. 
Aur. v. 47 8q.; Hierocles in Carm. 
Aur. v. 166 £. (Fragm. Phil. i. 464 
sq.); Theo, Math. c. 38; Lucian, De 
Salut.c.5; V. Auct.4; Sext. Math. 
94 sqq.; iv. 2; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 16; 
Jambl. Th. Ar. p. 20; ef. Ast. on 
the passage and Miillach in loc. cit. 
of the golden poem. The date of 
these verses cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to the 
Theol. Ar., they -were found in Em- 
pedocles, and from his point of 
view the four elements should be 
regarded as the four roots of the 
universe, Butin this case, instead 
of -yeveg, it would be necessary to 
read with Sextus, iv. 2,and others, 
uxé (ef. Fabricius in loc, cit. of Fa- 
bricius), and by the word, mapaiobs 
to understand (with Mosheim, ia 
Cudworth. Syst. Intell. i. 580) the 
Deity. It seems to me more likely 
that Pythagoras is here celebrated 
as the inventor of the Tetractys. 
It is, perhaps, on account of these 
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things in series of four:! how far this is derived from 
the ancient Pythagoreans cannot be determined. But 
each of the other numbers has its particular value. 
One is the first from which all the other numbers arise, 
and in which the opposite qualities of numbers, the 
odd and the even, must therefore be united ;? two is the 
first even number; three the first that is uneven and 
perfect, because in it we first find beginning, middle 
and end;* five is the first number which results by 
addition from the first even and the first uneven 
number.’ Six is the first number which results from 
them by multiplication. Six multiplied by itself gives 
a number which again ends in six; all the multiples 
of five end either in five or ten ;° three, four, and five, 
are the numbers of the most perfect right-angled 
triangle, which together form a particular proportion ;° 


verses that Xenocrates calls his 
second principle 7d &evvaoy (cf. 
Part. ii. a, 866, 1, third edition). 

1 eg. Theo and Theol. Arithm.1.c. 

2 Vide supra, p. 401, and re- 
Specting the dpriorépiccov, Theo, 
p. 80: ’ApiororéAns 5¢ ev TG wuba- 
yop 7d ey gyow auporépwr 
peréxew ris ptocws aptig piv yap 
Mpooredev wrepirroy moet, wepirrg Se 
prion, d obi by HObvaro, ef wh Gupoiv 
raiv piceow petetxe, a proof which 
is as singular as the proposition it 
is intended to demonstrate cuppé- 
pera 5¢ robrois nad Apxtras. Plu- 
tarch gives the same reason. Plut. 
De Ei, c. 8, p. 388. 

8 Arist. De Celo, i. 1, 268 a, 
10: xaédmep yap pac) xal of Muéa- 
yopeao. 7d may Kal Ta mdyTa ois 
tpicly dpicra TeAeuTH yap ral 
Mécoy Kat apxh Tov dpiOudy exer Tov 
Tod maytds, TadTa be roy Ths Tpiddos. 


4 
Theo, p. 72: Aéyerat 8& kad 6 rpla 
rédeios, ered} mparos apxhy Kar 
péou Kal wépas xe. Iambl. Theol. 
Arithm. p. 15, gives an improbable 
and confused reason, peodtyta Kad 
dvadroylay abrhy mpornydpevoy. 

* Vide supra, p. 420, 1; 422, 1; 
Anatol. ap. Iambl. Th, Ar. p. 34 (be- 
sides many other properties of the 
number 6): é&dpriov kal mepiogod 
Tav npdtwv, &ppevos nal Ohacos, 
duvdper cal rorAAaTAac cue ylverat, 
hence it is called apfevd@navs and 
yduos. These denominations are 
alsy found loc. cit. p. 18; Plut. De 
Ei. c. 8; Theo, Mus.c. 6; Clemens. 
Strom. vi. 683 C; Philop. Phys. 
K, 11. 

5 Plut. De Hi. c. 8, p. 388, 

® Tambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 26, 
43; Procl. in Eucl. 111 m (428 Fr.), 
who attributes to Pythagoras him- 
self the construction of this trian- 
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seven! is the only number within the decad which has 
neither factor nor product; this number is moreover 
compounded out of three and four, the significance of 
which has just been discussed ; lastly, to pass over other 
things, it is together with four the mean arithmetical 
proportion between one and ten.? Eight is the first 
cube,? and the great Tetractys is formed out of the 
four first uneven and the four first even numbers, the 
sum of which (36) equals the sum of the cuhes of one, 
two, and three. Nine, as the square of three, and 
the last of the units, must have had a special import~ 
ance.” With the Pythagoreans themselves, of course, 
these arithmetical observations were not separated from 
their other researches on the significance of numbers; 
and, judging from individual examples, we may suppose 
that they carried them much farther in a mathematical 


gle, according to an uncertain tra- 
dition. Cf. Alex. in Metaph. i. 8, 
990 a, 23; Philo. De Vit. Contempl. 
899 B (41). According to this 
passage the perfect right-angled 
triangle is that of which the sides 
= 8 and 4, and of which conse- 
quently the hypothenuse = 6. 
This last is called Suvapévn, because 
its square is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the sides. The sides 
are called Svacrevduevar; the hy- 
pothenuse is also called avixla (ap. 
Alex.) ; this denomination is pro- 
_bably more primitive than the 
éveixia of the Pseudo-Megillus, ap. 
Iambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 28; this 
éveta, like yduos, indicates the 
combination of the odd and the 
even. The expressions we find in 
Plato, Rep. viii. 646 B: abthoess 
Suvdueval te Kal Suvarrevduevar. 
This proves these opinions to be- 


long to the ancient Pythagoreans, 

1 Vide supra, p. 420, 2, and 
Iambl. Theol.’ Arithm. p. 43 sq. Be- 
cause the number 7 has no factors, 
Philolaus called it adyehrwp, ar- 
cording to Joh. Lydus, De Mens. ii. 
il, p.72; ef. also Clemens, Strom. 
vi. 683 D; Chaleid. in Tim. 38, 
p. 188; Mull. sqq. 

?Forl+38=44+8=.7, 
7+3=10, 

3 Vide swpra, 422, 1; Iambl. Th. 
Ar. p. 64; Clemens, loc. cit. &e. 

4 Plut. De Is. e, 75; Schol. p. 
38 ; 7 5& xadouneyn terpaxris, Te 
8 kal rpidxovra, peyioros Fv Epxos, 
ws TeOpvAnrat Kal kéopos dydpagrat, 
reoodpwy uty aprlwy rav mpdrwv, 
teaodpwy 8& Trav mepicody eis Td 
aitd cuvTEAounévwy amroredovpeEvos. 
For further details, cf. De An. 
Procr. 80, 4, p. 1027. 

* Vide Iambl. Th. Ar. p. 578q. 
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direction than could be shown in the present exposi- 
tion. The later writers, however, give us very little 
certain information on this subject. Even what I 
have now taken from them very possibly does not 
altogether originate with the primitive school, but 
there is no doubt that it truly describes the character 
of the ancient Pythagorean theory of numbers. 

Number and Harmony being with the Pythagoreans 
almost equivalent conceptions, their arithmetical system 
was closely connected with their system of Harmony.! 
The different nature of the two spheres however 
necessitated for each a separate mode of treatment. 
While therefore the numbers were arranged according 
to the number ten, the measure of tones is the octave. 
The chief divisions of the octave are the fourth and the 
fifth: the relation of tones in it is measured according 
to the length of the resonant strings, for the fourth 
as 3:4; for the fifth as 2:3; for the whole octave 


as]: 2.? 


1 The Pythagoreans called the 
harmonic theory Kavovixh, accord- 
ing to Porphyry, ix Ptol. Harm, 
(in Wallisii Opp. Math. ii.), p. 
207, and Ptolemais of Cyrene, who 
is cited by Porphyry. Notwith- 
standing, the word, a&pyovih, must 
also have been in use among them. 
Aristoxenus (Harm. Elem. sub 
init.; ibid. p. 8) gives this as the 
ordinary designation for the theory 
oftones (7 KaAoupévn dpyoverh). In 
the same way he constantly calls 
the adherents of the Pythagorean 
theory of Gpyovicol, of KaAodpevot 
Gpuovixot ; we find even in Archy- 
tas the expression, dpuovikh) dvado- 
yla, for a certain numerical 
relation. 


Other details, such as the variation of par- 


2 This arrangement of the tones 
in the octave certainly belongsto the 
ancient Pythagorean school, ride 
the passage from Philolaus, quoted 
p. 385, 2. As to the discovery and 
measure of the octave, however, 
there is much uncertainty. Ac- 
cording to one account, which is 
found in Nicom. Harm. i. 10 sq. ; 
Tambl. ix Nicom. 171 sq.; Vit. Py- 
thag. 115 sq.; Gaudent. Isag. 13 
sq.; Macrob. in Somn. Scip. ii. 1; 
Censorin, De Die Nat. c. 10; Boeth. 
De Mus. i. 10 sq.; it was Pytha- 
goras himself who discovered the 
harmonic system. He is said to 
have observed that the sounds of 
the blacksmith’s hammer in the 
forge produce a fourth, a fifth. and 
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ticular tones; the concords that result from them ; the 


anoctave. On further examination 
he discovered that the weight of 
the hammers was in the same pro- 
portion as the acuteness of the tones 
which they produce. He then, by 
meansof different weights, extended 
strings of the same thickness and 
length, and found that theacuteness 
of the tones was proporticnate to 
the weight. To obtain an har- 
monic proportion of a fourth be- 
tween the most elevated string of 
the heptachord, and that of the 
fourth (xéo7), a fifth between this 
and the lowest (vfrn), and inversely 
a fourth between the vj7n and the 
fifth string from above (rapayéon, 
or according to the ancient division 
and the ancient denomination, 
tpirn), a fifth between this and the 
highest string, and a tone between 
the zéon and the mapauéon (== 8:9), 
a weight is required for the irdry 
of 6, for the péon of 8, for the 
mapauéon (Tpit) of 9, for the vArn 
of 12. Similarly, say Boethius and 
Gaudentius, other experiments 
have shown that in regard to one 
string equally extended (the mono- 
chord canon, the invention of which 
is attributed to Pythagoras, Diog. 
viii. 12), that the height of the 
tones is in inverse proportion to 
the length of the vibrating string. 
Boethius gives some further experi- 
ments with bells. In this account 
the story of the smith’s hammer is 
manifestly a story which is at once 
refuted by the physical impossibi- 
lity of the fact. It is also singular 
that the height of the sounds is 
given as proportional to the tension 
of the strings, or to the weight 
which produces this tension, while 
in reality it is only proportional to 
the square root of the forces of 
tension. If then it is true thatthe 
Pythagoreans held this cpinion, 


they could not have based it upon 
experiments; but observing in a 
general manner that the height of 
the tones increased with the tension 
of the strings, they concluded that 
both increased in the same propor- 
tion. It is also possible, however, 
that this hasty conclusion was 
drawn by theirsuccessors. Lastly, 
the opinion that Pythagoras him- 
self discovered the arithmetical 
proportion of tones had been al- 
ready enunciated, according to 
Heracleides, ap. Porph. in Piol. 
Harm. (in Wallisii Opp. Math. ii.) 
c. 8, p. 218, by XKenocrates; and 
whoever this Heracleides may have 
been, whether Heracleides Lembus 
or the grammarian of that name 
who lived at Rome under Claudius 
and Nero (Suid. H. c. 1)—Hera- 
cleides Ponticus it certainly was 
not—we have no reason to doubt 
that Xenocrates really said this of 
Pythagoras. But the accuracy of 
the statement is not better proved 
by the testimony of Xenocrates 
than by more recent testimony. - 
We cannot say that the thing is 
impossible, but we may well sus- 
pect that here, as in many other 
instances, a discovery made by the 
successors of Pythagoras has been 
attributed to himself. The last 
assertion is well established. The 
Pythagoreans must have started 
from observations on the propor- 
tion of the length of strings which, 
being the same in thickness and 
tension, produce sounds of different 
acuteness. We gather this from 
the testimony of ancient writers, 
drawn from the Pythagorean 
sources themselves. In no other 
way can the indications which we 
find in Philolaus respecting the 
fourth, the fifth, and the octave, be 
explained. It is for this reason 
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different species and musical modes! I may leave to 
the history of musical théories, since these details do 
not stand in any close connection with the philosophic 
view of the world adopted by the Pythagoreans.2__ 


that among the ancient musicians 
the highest number designates the 
lowest sound; and that in the 
harmonie series (vide the Timeus 
of Plato) the progression is not 
from the lower tones to the higher, 
but from the higher to the lower. 
The number by which a sound is 
designated has no relation to the 
vibrations of the air of which they 
are compounded, but to the length 
of the string which creates them. 
It is only at this point that we can 
form any exact idea of the dis- 
coveries of the Pythagoreans con- 
cerning sounds. The Pythagoreans 
were ignorant of the fact that the 
height of sounds depends on the 
“yumber of vibrations of the air. 
Archytas, for example, in the frag- 
ment quoted ap. Porph. 1. c. p. 236 
sq. (Mullach. #ragm. Phil. i. 564 b), 
and in Theo, Mus. p. 94, expressly 
says that sounds become higher in 
proportion as they move more 
rapidly ; and the same hypothesis 
is the basis of the doctrine of the 
spheral harmony, as it is explained 
by Plato (Tim. 67 B), Arist., and 
much later by Porph. (in Ptol. 
Harm. 217, 235 sq.) and the Pla- 
tonist AZlianus, quoted by Por- 
phyry (p. 216 sq.), Dionysius the 
musician (p. 219), and many others. 
What the Pythagorean theory of 
sounds established is merely this: 
that all other conditions being 
equal, the height of the sounds is 
in inverse proportion to the length 
of the vibrating strings, and that 
the intervals of sound in the octave, 
determined by this measure, are 
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such as have been given above. 
Moreover it had not escaped the 
Pythagoreans that the concord of 
two sounds is greater in proportion 
as the integral numbers expressing 
their proportion are small. Porph. 
(in Ptol. Harm. 280) gives us a 
Pythagorean explanation from Ar- 
chytas and Didymus of this prin- 
ciple. The artificial character of 
this explanation should not make 
us doubtful as to its antiquity. 

1 The species (yévn) depend on 
the distribution of strings, the 
modes (rpémo1, &ppovlo) depend on 
the pitch of the instruments. There 
were three kinds—-the diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic; and 
three modes—the Doric, the Phry- 
gian, and the Lydian. Already, in 
Plato’s time, accessory modes had 
been added (Rep. iii. 398 E sqq.). 
At a later time they became con- 
siderably increased. The distinc- 
tion of the yévn, at any rate, belongs 
to the Pythagoreans. Ptol. Harm. 
i. 18 (cf. Porph. ix Pitot. 310, 318 
sq.) speaks of this in regard to 
Archytas. : 

2 Vide besides the passages 
quoted p. 431, 2; 388, 2; and from 
Ptol. Harm. i. 13 sq., the explana- 
tions of Bockh, Philol. 65 sqq., and 
Brandis, Gr. Rom. Philol. i. 454 
sq.. and particularly on the ancient 
theory of sounds; Béckh, Stud. 
and Daub and Creuzer, iii. 45 sq. 
(Klein. Schrift. iii. 186 sq.); De 
Metris Pindari, p. 203 sqq.; and 
Martin, Etudes sur le Timée, i. 389 
sq.; li. 1 sq. 
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After tones, the number theory was next applied 
to geometrical figures, and it is not necessary to bea 
Pythagorean to see that the form and relations of 
figures are determined by numbers. If, therefore, 
the Pythagorean and the Greek mathematicians in 
general were accustomed to apply geometrical terms 
to numbers,! and to discover arithmetical and har- 
monical proportions in figures,’ the habit was perfectly 
natural, The Pythagoreans, however, did not stop 
here, but as they saw in numbers generally the essence 
of things, they sought to derive figures and bodies 


immediately from definite numbers. 


1 Vide supra, p. 427, 2, 3. 

2 We have already found an ex-~ 
ample of this, p. 426, 6, in the Py- 
thagorean triangle. The demon- 
stration of the harmonic proportion 
in the cube is somewhat similar. 
By harmonic proportion (&vadoyla 
Epuovirh, called also émevayria) is 
understood, as distinguished from 
the arithmetical and geometrical 
proportion, a proportion between 
three quantities so that the diffe- 
rence between the middle number 
and first is to tie first as 
the difference between the middle 
number and the last is to the last. 
This is found when the quantities 
are of such a kind dore $6 by 
mpuros bpos TH Bevrépw srepexn 
éavr& pépet, rabTy 6 pécos 7 tpltw 
brepéxet TH Tplrw wépe (Archyt. 
ap. Porph. in Ptol. Harm, p. 267; 
Fragm. Phil. ii. 119). A similar 
indication is to be found in Nicom. 
Inst. Arithm. ii. 25, p. 70, in a de- 
tailed explanation of the three 
proportions; Iambl. i Nicom. 
Arithm, p. 141; Plut. De An, Proer. 
15, p. 1019. We find a less exact 
notice in Plut. De Mus, 22, p. 


Aristotle at any 


1138, who sees harmonic propor- 
tion in the relation of the numbers 
6, 8, 9, 12 & apuovKh peodrns is 
h tavrG whpe tav &xpwv adrav 
brepéxovoa Kol dmepexoudvn, as 
Plato, Tim. 86 A; cf. Epinom. 991 
A, characterises it. This propor- 
tion is called harmonic, because 
the first numbers between which 
they exist (8, 4, 6, or 6, 8, 12) ex- 
press the fundamental proportions 
of the octave (Gpyovia), For, on 
the one hand, 8 is greater than 6 
by a third of 6, and less than 12 
by a third of 12; on the other 
hand, 6:8 is the fourth, 8:12 
the fifth, 6:12 the octave. The 
same numbers are to be found in 
the cube, which has 6 surfaces, 8 
angles, and 12 terminal lines, and 
is, therefore, called -yewuerpicy 
Gpyovia by Philolaus according 
to Nicom. Inst. Arith. ii. 26,-p. 72 
(cf. Cassiodorus, Exp. in Psalins. 
ix. vol. ii, 36 b, Gar. Béckh, 
Philol. 87 sq.); Simpl. De An. 18 
b; Boéthius, Arith.” ii. 49 (cf. 
Philop. De An. E16) also remark 
that the cube was sometimes called 
&ppovia or harmonia geometrica. 
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rate tells us that they defined the line as the number 
two; Philolaus we know explained four as the number 
of the body ;? and Plato seems to have called three and. 
four ‘the number of the surface, and ‘the number of 
the solid.’? Plato furthermore derived the line from 
two, the plane from three, and the svlid from four ;4 
and Alexander ‘ascribes the derivation of solids from 
planes, planes from lines, and lines from points or 
monads, alike to Plato and the Pythagoreans.> We 
may, therefore, certainly assume that the Pythagoreans, 
in regard to the derivation of figures, identified one 
with the point, two with the line, three with the plane, 


1 Metaph. vii. 11, 1036 b, 7. 
It is often difficult to determine 
whether the matter of an object 
should, or should not, be included 
in its definition; hence dmopoict 
tTwes 43n Kal ext rod KbKAou Kal ToD 
Tpryavou, ws ob mpoorKov ypaupats 
Spifecba: nal TG ocuvexe? (as if the 
definition that a triangle con- 
tained within three lines did not 
sufficiently designate the essential 
nature of the triangle) ... xal 
dvdyous. mdvra eis Tavs apiOuods, 
kal ypapuis Tov Adyoy Toy THY v0 
elval paow. tives, it is certain, 
means the Pythagoreans ; the Pla- 
tonists are subsequently expressly 
distinguished from the Pythago- 
reans. 

? In a passage which we shall 
consider further on, Iambl. 7h. Ar. 
p. 56: BiAdAaos 3é wera 7d padnua- 
tikby péyebos Tpixh diaorday ey 
rerpddi, modTyTa Kal xpoow emBe- 
tauévns tis ptoews ey mevrddt, 
Wixwo 3& év ékddi, vovy 8 Kal 
byelav nal 7d ba abrod Acyduevoy 
Gas ev EBdouddi, were Taira now 
Epwra kal gialay kal piri Kat éi- 
vow éy dydodd: cunPiva rors obow. 


Asclep. Schol: in Arist. p. 541 a, 
23: toy 8& réccapa apiOudy ZrAcyov 
[of Tlv0.] 7d cua dwAds, Tov BE 
mévre Th puoikdy capa, Toy Be ef Td 
gupuxov. It is true that a very 
improbable reason is given for this, 
viz., because 6=2x 38, and that 
the even designates the body, and 
the uneven the soul. 

3 Arist. quotes (De An. i. 2, 
404 b, 18), as borrowed from 
Plato’s lectures on philosophy : 
vou wey 7d ev, emorrhuty 3& Te dv0 

. Toy BE rod emimeSou apiludy 
ddtay, aloOnow 58 Tov rod orepeod, 

* Avist. loc. cit.; Metaph. xiv. 
8, 1090 b, 20; Ps—Alex. in Me- 
taph. xiii. 9, p. 756, 14 Bon.: thy 
de Kara +d ev, pnow dpxhy odx 
dpolws eioFyov Gmayres, GAN of wey 
abrods Trois dpiOuods Ta ef8n ToIs we- 
yedeow erevyor emipéeperv, otov dudda 
Mey -ypauuh, tpidda dé emimédp, 7€- 
Tpdba be crepes. ToLadTa yap ev Tors 
wep) Pidocoplas ioropet wep) TIAd- 
twvos, Cf. Zeller, Plat, Studien, 
237-sq.; Brandis, De Perd. Arist. 
lib. p. 48 sq. 

5 Vide p. 408, 1. 
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four with the solid; their reason for this being that 
the straight line is limited by two points, the first 
rectilinear figure by three lines, the simplest regular 
body by four surfaces, whereas the point is an indivisible 
unity.! But by virtue of their general tendencies they 
must necessarily have believed that this derivation of 
the figures of Lodies involved a similar derivation of 
the corporeal itself,’ for, as we have before remarked,’ 
they supposed bodies to consist of the lines and planes 
enclosing them, as they supposed lines and neue to 
consist of numbers. 

According to Philolaus, the elementary nature of 
bodies depends upon their form. Of the five regular 
bodies, therefore, he assigned the cube to the earth, 
the tetrahedron to fire, the octohedron to air, the 
icosahedron to water, the dodecahedron‘ to the fifth 


1 It is thus that this doctrine is 
always explained by the ancients; 
cf. p. 407, 3; 408, 1; and the passages 
quoted by Brandis, 1. c. and Gr.- 
rom. Phil.i. 471; Nikom. Arithm. 
ii. 6; Boéth. Arithm. ii, 4, p. 1828; 
Theo. Math, 151 sq.; Iambl. Th. 
Ar. p. 18 sq.; Speusippus, ibid. p. 
64; Sext. Pyrrh. iii, 154; Math, 
iv. 4, vii. 99 (x. 278 sqq.); Joh. 
Philop. De An, C, 2; Diog. viii. 25. 
No doubt these passages imme- 
diately apply to the derivation of 
geometry, so common after the time 
of Plato. But it is probable that 
the Platonic doctrine was the same 
on this point as the Pythagorean ; 
for the combination in question 
certainly rests on the standpoint 
of the theory of numbers. 

2 As is presupposed in the 
passages quoted. Such a construc- 
tion of bodies from surfaces is no 


ft 


doubt referred to in the question 
put by Aristotle to the Pythago- 
reans (vide p. 400), viz. Whether 
the first body arose from surfaces 
or from something else ? 

® Vide p. 407 sq. 

4 Ap. Stob. i. 10 (Béckh Phélol. 
160): nal ra ev 7a roalpa odpara 
(the five regular bodies) weve evel. 
7a év 7& opatpa (the bodies which 
are in the world—Heeren and 
Meineke would omit these words) 
wip, bbwp Kal ya Kal &hp kal 6 Tas 
opalpas 8Akas (such is the text of 
codex A. Béckh, and others read 
& ris opaipas dAkds; Meineke, & 
Tas cpalpas kuicrAds ; Schaarschmidt, 
Fragm. a. Philol, p. 50, 6 tas 
opalpas bykos, or even &@... 
6Adéras; Heeren, 6 ras adalpas 
8Akos, which according . to him 
designated ether as that which 
draws and moves the globe of the 
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element which embraces all the others; that is to 
say, he held that the smallest constituent parts of 
these different substances had the supposed form.! If 
we might assume that Plato, who borrowed these 
definitions from Philolaus, also followed him in the 
particulars of his construction, we must believe that 
Philolaus adopted. a somewhat complicated procedure ? 
in the derivation of the five bodies; but this theory 
is not only unsupported by any adequate evidence,? 
but even in the exposition of Plato there are consider- 


able arguments against it.* 


world. Perhaps we should read: 
6 7! og. KbKAOS, Or 7d 7. od. BAas) 
“méumrov. Plut. Plac. ii. 6, 6 (Stob. 
i. 450, Galen. c. 11): MvOaydpas 
méevre oxnudtav bvTwv orepeay, 
Grep Kotheira: Kal pabquarina, ek 
Bev rod KbBou ¢nol yeyovevat Thy 
Viv, ek 5& ris wupauldos Td wip, ex 
3& rod Gxraddpou roy aépa, ex Be 
tot eixooadSpou Td BSwp, ée 5& rod 
bwdexacdpou Thy Tov mavrTds cpaipay. 
Cf. Stobeus, i. 356, where, as in 
Diog. viii. 25 (Alex. Polyh.), there is 
no mention of the fifth element : of 
ard Thu@aydpou toy kécpoy opaipay 
Kara oX7jpo. TOY TecTdpay ororxelwy, 

1 In what concerns the four 
elements, there can be no doubt 
that the words of Philolaus have 
this meaning. It is only in regard 
to the fifth of the regular bodies, 
the dodecahedron, that a question 
might be raised. Are we to un- 
derstand that the elementary par- 
ticles of the substance which, ac- 
cording to Philolaus, has formed 
the globe of the world (i.e. the 
outer shell of the globe) present 
this form? or is it the globe itsdlf 
which does so? There is one cir- 
cumstance which favours the first of 


Whether this derivation 


these theories, viz. that among the 
disciples of Plato all those who in- 
cline the most to Pythagoreanism, 
so far as our information extends 
on this subject, admit the fifth 
element, ether, in addition to the 
other four. This circumstance 
equally contradicts the idea that 
the author of the passage in ques- 
tion borrowed the fifth body from 
Aristotle. Vide p. 317. 

2 Vide Part ii. a, 675 sq. 8rd 
edition. 

3 For Simpl. De Calo, 252 b, 
43 (Schol. in Arist. 510 a, 41 sq.), 
can scarcely have taken his state- 
ment from Theophrastus, to whom 
he refers merely for his assertion 
about Democritus. It is more pro- 
bably derived from the pseudo- 
Timeus (De An. Mundi), from 
whom he has previously (452 b, 14) 
quoted a passage (p. 97 E sq.). 
This is most likely the source of 
the statement of Hermias, /rris, 
¢c. 16, which attributes to Pytha- 
goras and his school the whole 
Platonic construction. 

4 The Platonic construction of 
the elementary bodies by means of 
right-angled triangles cannot be 
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of the elements belonged to the earlier philosophers, 
or was originated by Philolaus, and whether in connec- 
tion with this the four elements, omitting the fifth, came 
from the Pythagoreans to Empedocles, or conversely 
with the addition of the fifth, from Empedocles to the 
Pythagoreans, is a question that the historical evidence 
does not enable us to decide;! there are grounds, how- 
ever, for preferring the second of these alternatives. 
The theory of Philolaus presupposes too high a develop- 
ment of geometrical knowledge to be compatible with 
great antiquity, and we shall hereafter find that 
Empedocles was the first who introduced the more 
‘accurate conception of the elements, and maintained 
that they were four.2 This construction, therefore, is 
probably to be attributed to Philolaus. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the 
Pythagorean notions concerning the origin and con- 
stitution of the world, so far as we are acquainted with 
them, connect themselves with the other presuppositions 
of the system, independently of the doctrine of the 


applied to the dodecahedron. Con- 
sequently, if this construction were 
made the point of departure, it 
would be impossible to see in the 
dodecahedron a specific elementary 
form ; and, in fact, Plato sets aside 
the dodecahedron, Tim. 55 ©, cf. 
40 A, in a manner which seems to 
imply that this fifth body was 
known to him from another source, 
but that he was unable to make 
use of it in his exposition. Inde- 
pendently of the Platonic method 
of reducing the elements to certain’ 
figures, there existed a second and 
simpler method, as is proved by the 


passage in Aristotle, De Calo, iii. 
5, 304 a, 9 sq. 

1 The celebrated verses of the 
Golden Poem are of uncertain 
origin, vide p. 428, 3; 322. Evi- 
dence like that of Vitruvius, viii. 
Pref. (cf. Sextus, Math, x. 283; 
Diog. viii. 25), which attributes the 
doctrine of the four elements to Py- 
thagoras and Epicharmus, as well 
as to Empedocles, cannot, of course, 
be taken into account. The frag- 
ment of the pseudo-Athamas, ap. 
Cfem. Strom. vi. 624 D, is cer- 
tainly not authextic. 

2 Vide infra, Emped. 
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elements. A fragment of Philolaus,! indeed, in regard 
to the origin of the world, maintains that the world 
always has been, and always will be; which would 
incline us to believe the statement” that the Pythago- 
reans in what they said of the formation of the universe 
intended only to assert the logical dependence of the 
derived in respect to the primitive, and not an origin of 
the universe in time.? But as we have before shown 
the spuriousness of the passage, and as Stobeus does 
not give us the sources or the reasons for his statement, 
no argument can be based on this evidence. On the 
other hand, Aristotle distinctly says that none of the 
earlier philosophers held the world to be without begin- 
ning, except in the sense of the doctrine which is never 
ascribed to the Pythagoreans, viz., that the substance of 
the world is eternal and imperishable, but that the world 
itself is subject to a constant vicissitude of generation 
and destruction ;4 and what we know of the theories 


} Ap. Stob. 1, 420 pe supra, 


Apologet. 11 ; Theophilus, Ad Autol. 
p.399,1): Hs de & ndapys e& aidvos 


lil. 7, 26, who for that reason ac- 


kal eis aidve Siguéver . 1. . els edy 
kal guvexhs Kal vor diammedpuevos 
kal mepioryedpevos ef apxidiw. It is 
immaterial in regard to the ques- 
tion before us, whether we read 
with Meineke, instead of dpxidlw, 
aidto, or, still better, with Rose 
(Arist. lib. ord., p. 35), &pxas didte, 

2 Stob. i. 450: Mv@aydpas pat 
yevynrov nar’ émlvoiay toy Kécpoy 
“ob Kara xpévov, That Pythagoras 
regarded the world as never having 
had a beginning is often affirmed 
by later writers, vide inf. p. 440, 2, 
“e.g. Varro, De re rust. ii. 1, 8, who 
ascribes to him the doctrine of the 
eternity of the human race; Cen- 
sorin. Di. Nat. 4, 3; Tertull. 


cuges Pythagoras of setting the 
necessity of nature in the place of 
Providence. 

3 So Ritter thinks,i.417. But 
in maintaining at the same time 
(ibid. p. 436, vide supra, p. 404) 
that the Pythagoreans held the 
gradual development of the world,. 
he evidently contradicts himself. 
Brandis, i. 481; Chaignet, ii. 87 ;. 
Rohr, De Philol. Fragm. sep 
puxiis, p. 31. ; 

4 De Celo, i. 10, 279 b, 12: 
yevopevoy pey &rayres elval pac 
[roy odpavdy], GAA ‘yerduevoy of 
pev aldo, of 6& POaproy . . . of & 
evarrdd bré pey oiirws dé 5t BAAwS 
Exerv pOerpdmevor, kal roiro dei Siae 
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of his predecessors only confirms this assertion.! The 
expedient, also, by which Stobeus, or rather the Neo- 
Pythagorean whom he here follows,? endeavours to save 


Tere orws Bawep ’Euredonats 6 
*Axpayaytivos al ‘Hpdkretos 6 
*E¢éowos. In regard to these last, 
it is said, p. 280 a, 11, that their 
opinion accords with the theory 
which represents the world as eter- 
nal, and only subject to a change 
of form. Cf. Phys. viii. i. 250 b, 
18: GAA? doo pev &metpous Te Kdo- 
pous elval pact kal robs pév ylyveo- 
Oa Tos 5& POelperOa: Tay Kbomwy, 
adel paow elvar kivnow .. . boo 5 
éva (sc. xéopov elva:), } ovk del 
(= drelpwv dvrwv ovk del Tobs ev 
yhyvecba, etc. the doctrine of Em- 
pedocles) nal wep) tis Kivhoews 
brotidevra: Kar& Adyor. 

1 Chaignet (i. 249; ii. 84) ap- 
peals, in opposition to this opinion, 
to the well-known saying of Herac- 
leitus (inf. vol. ii. Her.). But as I 
have already observed in Hermes, 
x. 187, that which Heracleitus here 
characterises as uncreated and im- 
perishable is not the system of the 
world, the eternity of which was 
taught by Aristotle and thepseudo- 
Philolaus, but only the wip defCwor, 
the primitive substance which, in 
developing itself, formed the world, 
and into which the world resolves 
itself. All the physicists presup- 
pose such an uncreated principle, 
without deducing from it the eter- 
nity of the world, cf. on Xenoph. 
The same answer may be given to 
Rohr’s objection (p. 31), urging 
that in the fragment quoted p. 372, 
1, Philolaus called the éora rav 
mpayudrwv eternal. The éorw 
wov mpayudrov, the Limit and 
the Unlimited, may be eternal; 
but it does not follow that the 


world formed from it is also eter- 
nal. Lastly, if Aristotle (Metaph. 
xiv. 38, 1091 a, 12) says, against 
the Platonic theory of numbers, 
&romoy 5& Kal yéveow mrovety Gidiov 
évrwy, we cannot eonclude from 
this passage, as Chaignet does (ii. 
87; in his citation he is more than 
inaccurate) that the Pythagoreans, 
in describing the formation of the. 
world, did not intend to discuss 
a creation of the world in time. 
This remark (even if it were cer- 
tainly proved to refer to the Py- 
thagoreans) is not concerned with 
the formation of the world, but 
with the origin of numbers from 
the Great and Small. Now Aris- 
totle, speaking in his own name, 
describes numbers as eternal. If 
Chaignet thinks he can prove by 
the help of the passage (De Calo, 
i. 10; vide preceding note) that 
the eternity of the world was 
taught before Aristotle, he com- 
pletely misunderstands the sense 
of the Passage’; ald:os there means 
infinite duration, not the absence. 
of commencement, which alone is 
here in question. 

2 We have elsewhere shown 
(Part iii, b, 114 sq.) how general 
the doctrine of the eternity of the 
world was among the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans. That the statement of 
Stobeus only reproduces their 
opinion, is proved by his attri- 
buting to Pythagoras, whose doc- 
trine is unknown to Aristotle, a 
distinction which greatly trans- 
cends the standpoint of his epoch, 
and in reality is only affirmed by 
the Platonic school. Chaignet 
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the eternity of the world for the Pythagorean system, 
is attributed by Aristotle to the Platonists' only; 
neither he nor his commentators ever mention the 
Pythagoreans in that connection. This would surely 
have been impossible if he had been acquainted with 
an exposition of Philolaus or any other Pythagorean, 
which not only maintained that the world was without 
beginning or end in the most decided manner, but on 
the very grounds brought forward in his own system. 
Trrespectively of this objection, however, it is most im- 
probable that the ancient Pythagortans should have 
conceived the universe as an eternal product of the world- 
creating energy. The distinction between the logical 
dependence of things on their causes, and their origin 
in time, requires a longer practice and a finer develop- 
ment of thought than we can suppose possible among 
the earliest thinkers. If they enquired into the origin 
of the world, it was natural for them to think of its 
commencement in time: as we see from the ancient 
theogonies and cosmogonies. Not till some time had 
elapsed was it necessary to abandon this point of view, 
and then on two considerations: 1. That matter must 


and Rohr consider that they have 
found in the testimony of Stobzeus 
sufficient evidence as to the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras and the ancient 
Pythagoreans, But we cannot 
trust writers, whose sources it is 
impossible to trace beyond the 
Neo-Pythagorean epoch; and least 
of all, can we trust so recent a 
compiler. 

© De Celo, i. 10, 279 b, 80: hy 
8é rives PohOeay emixerpovor pépery 
éautois Tay AcyéyTwv &pbaproy piv 


elvat yevdpuevoy 5é, ob forty BANOS 
dpolws yap pact Tots Te Siaypdupata 
ypdpovas kat opas eipnuévos wep) THs 
yevérews, obxX &S yevouevou Tote, 
GAAG SiBacKarlas xdpw ds waAAov 
yrepévrav, dowep 7d didypoyya 
yryvépevov Oeavauévous. Itis clear 
from what follows that certain 
Platonistsare hereintended. Sim- 
plicius and other writers say that 
Xenocrates is alluded to, and also 
Speusippus, 
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be without origin, and 2, that the world-forming energy 
can never be conceived as inactive. The former idea, as 
far as we know, was first enunciated by Parmenides, the 
latter by Heracleitus ; and the conclusion drawn thence 
even by them and their successors was not the eternity 
of our universe: Parmenides inferred from his propo- 
sition the impossibility of becoming and passing away, 
and accordingly he declared the phenomenal world gene- 
wally to be illusion and deception. Heracleitus, Empe- 
docles, and Democritus maintained, each in his own 
way, an infinity of worlds of which every one had had a 
beginning in time. Lastly, Anaxagoras, adopting the. 
ordinary theory of a sole.and unique world, supposed this 
likewise to have shaped itself at a definite period out of 
the unformed primitive matter. On the other hand, 
Aristotle never thought of attributing a description of 
the origin of the world to the philosophers who main- 
tained its eternity so consciously, and on principle, as 
the reputed Philolaus. There is, therefore, little reason 
to doubt that what is stated concerning the Pythagorean 
theory of the formation of the world really refers to a 
beginning of the world in time. In fact, any other 
interpretation of the texts is inadmissible. According 
to the Pythagoreans, the central fire was first formed 
in the heart of the universe; this is also called by 
them the One or the Monad, because it is the first. body 
of the world; the mother of the Gods, because it is this 
which engenders the heavenly bodies; they also call it 
Hestia, the hearth or the altar of the universe, the 
guard, the citadel or the throne of Zeus, because it is 
the central point in which the world-sustaining energy 
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has its seat.!. How this beginning of the world itself 
came about, Aristotle (loc. cit.) says they were unable 
to explain, and we cannot certainly discover from his 
language whether they even attempted an explanation.’ 
After the formation of the central fire, the nearest 
portions of the unlimited, which according to the 
obscure notions of the Pythagoreans signified at once 
infinite space and infinite matter, were constantly being 
attracted to this centre, and becoming limited through 


1 Vide p. 444, 4; 446, 1; Arist. 
Metaph. xiv. 3; xiii. 6 (supra, p. 
400; 407,2); Philol. ap. Stob. i. 
468: 7d mpiroy dppoobiy 1d ev év 
7G péow Tas spatpas (the sphere of 
the world) ‘Eorla «ade?ra, The 
same, ibid, 8360: dxdomos efs éorw: 
Hptaro 8é ylyvecOat &xps TOD peécov. 

he text may be more exact, but 
amd Tov péoov would certainly be 
clearer, Ibid. p. 452; vide infra, 
p. 446, 1; Plut. Nama, e.11 : eéopov 
od pécov of TvOaryoptxol +d wip 
iSpdabat voulCouerr, cat rodTo ‘Eorlay 
Kadovot kal povdda, Cf. Iambl. 
Th. Arithm. p.8&: mpds robrais pact 
[of Tlv0.] wept 7d pecov Tay Tecod- 
pov orotxelwy Keicbal Twa evadiKdy 
Sidnupoy xbBov. 08 Thy peadrynTa 
tijs Oéas (instead of this word, we 
should doubtless read @écews) ral 
“Opnpor eidévax A€yovra (II. viii. 16). 
Therefore, continues the author, 
Parmenides, Empedocles, and others 
say: Thy povadichy plow ‘Eotlas 
tpémov év wéow ipicba Kad 3a 7d 
iséppowoy guddocew Thy abThy 
Spay. We see from these passages 
how the mparoyv éy in Aristotle is 
to be understood. ‘The central 
fire, because of its place and its 
importance for the universe, was 
called the One in the same sense 
that the earth, for example, was 


called two, and the sun, seven 
(vide supra, p. 421). But how. 
this determinate part of the world 
was related to the number one, or 
distinguished from it, was not 
stated. Vide p. 410 sq. 

2 Aristotle says (Metaph. xiv. 
3), vide sup. p. 400: Tod évbs cve- 
rabévros eft’ ek émimédev el ek 
xXpotas, which signifies indeed much 
the same thing as ef émmédwy ; cf. 
Arist. De sensu, 3, 4389 a, 80: of 
Thv@aryépeior thy emipavetay xpoidy 
éxddovy eft’ éx amépyatos ett’ ef dy 
amopoiow eimeiv, But we cannot 
infer from this (as Brandis does, 
1.487) that the Pythagoreans really 
followed all these methods to ex- 
plain the formation of the body. 
still less that all these modes of 
explication had reference to the 
Central fire. But Aristotle might 
express himself in this way, even 
had the Pythagoreans said nothing 
as to the manner in which bodies 
wereformed. Similarly in Metaph, 
xiv. 5, 1092 a, 21 sq., he puts the 
question to the adherents of the 
number-theory-——' how numbers re- 
sult from their elements,’ mite: or 
ovvOdce:, ds GE évuTapydyTay, OF ws, 
amd omépyaros, or @s && TOU 
évaytlav ; 
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this attraction,' until by the perpetual continuation 
and extension of that process (thus we must complete 
the accounts) the system of the universe was at last 
finished. 

The universe was conceived by the Pythagoreans 
as a sphere.? In the centre of the whole they placed, 
as we have seen, the central fire; around this ten 
heavenly bodies? moving from west to east describe 
their orbits ;4 farthest off, the heaven of fixed stars, 
next the five planets; then the sun, the moon, the 
earth, and tenth, and last, the counter-earth, which the 
Pythagoreans invented in order to complete the sacred 
number of ten. The extreme limit of the universe was 
formed by the fire of the periphery, which corresponded 


to the central fire.® 


1 Arist. loc. cit.; ef. supra, p. 
400,1. The same doctrine seems to 
be the foundation of the conserva- 
tion in Plut. Plac. ii.6, 2: Tu@ay6- 
pas amd mupds Kal tod méumrrov 
atotxetov [Lptacba Thy yéverty Tod 
xéopou], only that here the unlimi- 
ted is confounded with the mepiéxov 
of Aristotle, the Ether. 

2 Spaipa isthe usual expression, 
p. 442, 1; 436, 4. 

3 The Pythagoreans are said to 
have been the first to determine 
their order in a precise manner. 
Simpl. De Calo, 212 a, 13 (Schol. 
497 a, 11): ds EvSnuos ioropei, rhv 
ris Oéoews Taki eis Tovs Tlu@ayo- 
petous mpdrous avapépwv, 

4 As follows as a matter of 
course in regard to the earth and 
the other bodies of the universe. 
For the apparent diurnal motion 
of the sun, from eastto west, could 
not be explained by the motion of 
the earth around the central fire, 


The stars thgy believed were 


unless that motion was from west 
toeast. Whether the Pythagoreans, 
like Aristotle (cf. Bockh, d. Kosm. 
System, p. 112 sq.), understood 
this movement from west to east 
as a movement from east to east, 
or from right to right, and called 
the east side the right, because the 
movement starts from that side; 
as Stobeeus thinks, Hel. i. 358 
(Plut. Plac. ii. 10; Galen, ¢. 11, 
p. 269), seems to me doubtful. 

5 Arist. De Celo, ii. 18, sub 
init.: Tav wreloroy ém) Tod pécov 
keitOat Aeydvtav [Thy viv] 
évavriws of wept Thy "IraAlav, kadov~ 
pevor 8& Tu@aydpeion Aéyousw. én) 
bev yap rod péoou wip elva pac, 
Thy 8 viv ev Tay koTpwy obcay 
KUKA® pepowevny reph Td pecov viKTa 
Te Kal huépay moiety, #71 3 evayriay 
BAAnY rabTn KaTacKevdCovct yay, 
hv avrlxdova bvoua Kadoivoww, ob 
mpds Tk pavdueva trols Adyous ial 
tas aitlas Cyroivres, GAAX mpds- 
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fixed in transparent circles or spheres, by the revolu- 
tion of which upon their axes they were carried round.! 


.twas Adyous Kal Sétas abray ra 
pawdueva mpooéAKovres Kal metod- 
pevot cvyxagpet (which is explained 
in the following manner in Metaph. 
i. 5, 986 a, 8): ewerdh 7éAciov 7 Se- 
" nas elvan Sone? nal waioav mepteranpe- 
var Thy T&v apbpuay dior, Kal ra 
gepdueva kara roy obpavdy Béxa wey 
elval daow, bvrav be évvéa pdvov 
Tay pavepoy Bia TodTO dexdrny Thy 
avtlxOova Trotode.v), TE yap Tipiw-~ 
tary olovTat MpoonKey Thy Tiwiwrd- 
thy imdpxew xepav, elvar 5& rip 
pev iis Tyutdbrepov, 7d be wépas Tav 
perati, ro 8 2rxarov wat tb pérov 
mépas. . . &rt 8 of ye Tudarydpesot 
kal 3% 7d udAto'ra mpoonKey pudAdr- 
tecba: To Kupibtaroy Tod mayTds* 
7d 5& pécov elvar ToigdTov' & Aids 
gudarchy dvoudCoue, dtny exov 
thy xdpav wip. Ididy 293, b, 19: 
[thy yiiv dact] xivetobar cdKaw repr 
7d mécov, ov pdvov Bt Tadrny GAAG 
wal thy dyrlydova. Stob, el. i. 
488: diAdAaos wip.éu udow mepl rd 
Kévrpov, brep ‘Eotlay roi wayrds 
Kade? nal Aids ofkov kal Mnrépa 
Gedy, Bupdyre kad cuvoxhy Kad wérpov 
gtoews: kal rdAw wip Erepoy dvwrd- 
Tw Td wepexov. mpatoy 8 elvar pice 
vb péoov, wept 3 ToT Séna odpara 
Geta xopebery (hence probably the 


Xopetat of the stars, ap. Plato. Tim. 


40 c) obpaydy (that is to say, the 
heaven of fixed stars; it is clear 
from the end of the passage which 
will be quoted farther on, that the 
expression belongs to the narrator), 
mAavatas, uel’ obs HAtov, ep’ @ ce- 
Aha, bp’ fo thy viv, bo F thy 
ayrixGova, uch & otumavta Td wip 
‘Eorlas éml ra névrpa [TG névtp@] 
rdtw éréxov. Alexander ad‘ Me- 
taph, i. 5, p. 20, Bon. (vide supra, p. 
402, 2), on the subject of the sun : 


EBdduny yap abrov rdtw exew 
[pacly of Tlvé.] rév wep) 7d péoor 
Kal thy ‘Eoclay kivovpévey Séxa 
Coudrar Kiveiobu yop pera Thy 
Tov arhavay cpaipay Kal ras TévTe 
Tas TéY TAavhTwv, pel hy [? dv] 
oyddny Thy ceAtyny, wal Thy yaw 
évarny, pel ty chy ayrlyOova. 
Bockh has already refuted (Philol. 
103 sq.) the anonymous author in 
Photius, p. 489 b, Bekk, who at- 
tributes to Pythagoras twelve Dia- 
cosms and passes over the counter- 
earth,the fire of the centre and of the 
circumference, and places instead 
a circle of fire, a circle of air, and 
a circle of water, between the moon 
and the earth. 

! Alexander treats this opinion 
as Pythagorean ; Theo (Astron. p. 
212, Mart.) mentions Pythagoras 
himself as having been the first to 
discover kar* iSiwy twav KiKrdwv 
kal év iSiais 5& opalpas (Cod. id. 
Siapopais) évBedeudva. nai 80 erxelyoy 
kwvotpeva (sc, Ta wAavepeva) Soxeiv 
Huw pépecOau ia Tar Cwdiwy. We 
find these ideas in Plato and Par- 
menides, which confirms their 
antiquity, and proves that tho 
Pythagoreans, perhaps after the 
example of the founder of their 
school, were the authors, or, at any 
rate, the chief representatives, of 
the theory of the spheres, which 
was of such importance in Greek 
philosophy. It is impossible to 
decide whether, in their opinion, 
all the heaveniy bodies were carried 
along by spheres, ie. by hollow 
globes ; or whether the fixed stars 
alone were fastened to a hollow 
globe, and the planets to simple 
circles, as Plato supposed. Roth 
(ii. a, 808 sq., 244) attributes to the 
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Among the bodies of the universe the central fire 
occupies the first place, not only from its position, but 
because, on account of this position, it is the centre of 
gravity and support of the whole, the measure and 
bond of the universe,! which indeed sprang solely from 
it and through its operation. The Pythagoreans were, 
accustomed to conceive all such relations not merely 
mathematically and mechanically, but at the same 
time dynamically; we should therefore have expected 
that they would attribute to the central fire an im- 
portant influence upon the whole, even if this were not 
confirmed by the analogy of their doctrine of the forma- 
tion of the world, and their opinions (presently to be 
considered) on the origin of the fire of the sun.2 Later 
accounts, however, in connection with this, assert that 
the soul, or the spirit of the universe, was supposed to 


Pythagoreans, and even to Pytha- 
goras, the theories of eccentric 
circles, and epicycles, Not only 
are we without sufficient evidence 
on this point (for Nicomachus and 
damblichus ap. Simpl. De Celso, 
227 a, 17; Schol. 508 b, 11, are 
not trustworthy), but the theory is 
opposed to the whole tenor of an- 
cient astronomy. As to the opinion 
of Réth (/. ¢.), according to which 
Eudoxus, Callippus, and Aristotle 
were acquainted with the theory of 
epicycles, it becomes quite untena- 
ble after due consideration of the 
passages in question in Aristotle 
and his commentators. Vide Part 
ii. 844 sqq., 2nd ed. 

1 Vide p. 441, 1; 444, 4; also 
Stob. i. 452: 7d 88 Fyepovindy [di- 
AdAaos epncev] ev TE werardry 
aup), rep tpdmews Sixnv mpodre- 
Bdarero Tis Tod mavTds o@aipas, 6 


Sypuovpyds, where the jyesovndy is 
certainly Stoic and the Demiurgus 
Platonic ; but the comparison of the 
central fire with the keel of the ship 
of the universe seems to be truly 
Pythagorean. Nicom. (ap. Phot. 
Cod. 187, p. 1438 a, 82) also, among 
many later documents, brings 
forward w statement, according to 
which the Monad was called by 
the Pythagoreans Zavbs upyos, 
which must have come from some 
ancient tradition. Proclus, in Tim. 
172 B: Kat of Mubarydpero: 5 Zavds 
mipyov }} Zavds pudraxhy dmexdAouy 
7d pécov, 

2 This is confirmed by the 
testimony of Parmenides (the Py- 
thagorean origin of this testimony 
will be shown in its proper place). 
according to which the divinity 
that regulates the whole has his 
seat in the midst of the universe, 
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be diffused throughout the whole! from the central fire, 
or from the circumference; but this is probably.a 
subsequent expansion and modification of the ancient, 
doctrine, and the source of this modification must be 
sought in the doctrines of Plato and of the Stoics.? 


‘For example, the Pseudo- 
Philolaus ap. Stob. i. 420 (ef. p. 488, 
3) exer 58 Kal ray dpxay ras civdords 
re kal peraBodads 6 Kéopuos eis ew 
kal owvexhs Kal pict Sarveduevos 
kal mepiaryeduevos e& apxGs atlw. Kat 
7d wiv auerdBorov (the unchange- 
able part of the world) a4d ris rd 
brov weptexotoas Wuxas méxpt oe- 
Advas mepaoirai, Td 5t weraB&Arov 
amd) ras ceddvas péxpt Tas ‘yas: 
énel SE ye kal rb Kiveoy e& aldvos 
es at@va mepimoAci, Td bE Kiveduevor, 
ds 7d mivéoy yet, obra SiarlOerat, 
dvdyxa 7d ev deuclvarov (Chaignet, 
ii. 81, proposes to substitute axi- 
varov for this word, but the im- 
mobility of the «véoy is not to be 
proved by alleging that it é aidvos 
Tepirodet), Td Be Germabes eluev, ad 
Td piv v@ Kal oxas avdrwpa(?)rav, 
7d 8é yevéowos Kad weraBoras. Alex, 
Polyh. ap. Diog. viii. 25 sqq.: «éo- 
pov Eupuxov, voepoy, opapocidy . . 
dvOpdros elvar mpds Oeovs ovyyé- 
veiay wate Th petéxev &vOpwrov 
Oepuod, 51d nal mpuvociobar Tov Oedy 
huey... Seqxew 7° dard rod Alou 
duriva dik Tov aiPépos rod re buxpod 
nal maxéos (air and water)... 
rabrny d& Thy auriva Kad eis Ta 
BévOn dberOat Kal 51c rovTe Cwomoteiy 
mavta . . . elvar 3& Thy Wuxhv 
aréonacua aidépos kal rot Oepuod 
kal rot puxpod . . abdvardy 7° elvar 
abrhy, éreidhrrep kal 7d ag’ ob dnéo~ 
narra: abdvardvy éort, Cic. N. D. 
i. 11, 27: Pythagoras, qui censuit, 
animum esse per naturam rerum 
omnem intentum et commeantem, ex 
quo nostri animi carperentur, Cato, 


21, 78: Audiebam Pythagoram 
Pythagoreosque . . nunquam dubi- 
tasse, quin ex universa mente divina 
delibatos animos haberemus. Plut. 
Plac. Qu. viii. 4, 3, p. 1007: 
to the question, ‘What is Time?’ 
Pythagoras replied, ‘The Soul of 
the World.” Plac. iv. 7, 1: Tv6. 
TiAdrey &bdaprov elvar rhy puxhy 
eLiodoay yep eis Thy rov mayrds 
Wuxhv dvaxwpeiy mpds Td duoyevés, 
Sext. Math. ix. 127: The Pytha- 


. goreans and Empedocles teach that 


men are not only related to each 
other and the gods, but also to the 
animals, &y yap dmdpxew wvedua 
7b bic wavrds tod Kdopou difKov 
wuxis rpérov, rb Kal évodv juts 
mpos éxeiva’ for this reason it is 
wrong to kill and eat animals, 
Stob. i. 453; Simpl. De Celo, 
229 a, 38 (Schol. in Arist. 505 
a, 82): of b& -yonotdrepoy abrév 
(Tay ThvOayopitdv) werarxdyres wip 
hey ev TE péow A€youct Thy Syusovp- 
yinhy Stvauw thy é« pécov Tacav 
Thy viv Swoyovotcay nat Td dmebuy- 
Mévoy adrijis avabdAmrovoay* 81d of 
wey Zavds mipyor abtd Kadodaw, ds 
avrds év rots Mubaryopixois tor dpyoer, 
of BE Aids Qudakhy, ws év TovToLSs, of 
5é Aids Opdvov, ds BAA paciv. Cod. 
Coisl. Schol. 505 a, 9: 8b kad wAeX- 
Ojva Thy Tod wayrTds Wuxi éx« 
péoou mpbs Toy ZrXarov obpavdr. 

2 In regard to the fragment of 
Philolaus and the testimony of 
Alexander, it has already been 
shown (p. 393, 2; 399, 1) that they 
cannot be considered authentic. As 
to the question before us, it must, 
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Aristotle, in discussing the theories of the ancient 
philosophers about the soul,! quotes from the Pytha- 
goreans only the celebrated assertion that the particles 
emanating from the sun are souls, and he infers from 
hence, not without difficulty, that they regarded the 
soul as the moving principle. Now it is very improbable 
that Aristotle should have confined himself to this 


apart from what is said in the text, 
at once appear strange that the 
soul (in agreement with Plato and 
Aristotle) should be relegated to 
the periphery of the world, with- 
out mention being made of the 
central fire, with which the author 
seems wholly unacquainted. It is 
equally strange that the soul and 
the @etov should be regarded as the 
eternally moved and the eternally 
moving (the Pythagoreans con- 
sidered the @eza odépara, or the 
constellations, but not the Oefov in 
the absolute sense of the word as 
subject to movement. On the con- 
trary, they placed movement on the 
side of the Unlimited, cf. p. 402, 1; 
881,1). It is easy to see in this a 
reproduction of a passage in Plato 
(Crat. 397 c), and of another in 
Aristotle (De An. 1, 2, vide infra, 
p. 458, 4), on Alemzon, the result 
of a misunderstanding. Nor can 
we fail to recognise the influence of 
Platonic and Aristotelian ideas in 
the doctrine of the eternal move- 
ment of the soul in a circle, and 
the language used to express that 
doctrine. In the exposition of 
Alexander, and in the short state- 
ment of Sextus, the Stoic element 
is equally apparent; witness the 
mvedua 5a mayrTds SiijKoy, the con- 
ception of the human soul origi- 
nating from the Divine soul by 
emanation, the cosmology, so dit- 


ferent from that of the Pythago- 
reans, which we shall discuss fur- 
ther on, and the number four 
applied to the element. Cicero 
speaks in quite the same manner, 
and it is very possible that this 
writer, who did not hesitate to use 
the most recent and the most con- 
venient documents in his exposition 
of ancient systems, may have in 
this instance referred to Alexander 
himself. The definition given in 
Plutarch does not seem to belong 
to the ancient Pythagoreans, The 
ryeporiady of Stobeeus is evidently 
Stoic. Simplicius, and the writer 
who reproduces his evidence, clearly 
did not know how to distinguish 
the original dcctrines of Pythago- 
reanism from the new. Norcan we 
mistake the recent origin of a frag- 
ment quoted by Clemens, Cohort. 47, 
ce: 6 mév Beds cis: x’ otTos BE ody, ds 
tives brovootow, éxrds Tas Siaxoc- 
Mhows, GAN ev ata, bros ev BA 
T@ KbKag, erloxomos rdcas yevéotos, 
kpois Tv Bdwy- del dv ad epydras 
TOY abrov Suvduiay Kod Epyov andy- 
tev, év obpavg pworthp kal mdytwv 
mathp, vous nal wywos TO BA 
KUKA® (TG-w-w), mdvrwv Klyacis. 
(The same in the recension of Po. 
Justin, Part iii. b, 102, 1, 2 A.) 
The polemic of theStoie Pantheism 
against the Aristotelian Deism is 
manifest here. 

) De An.i, 2; vide inf. p.476, 2. 
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assertion, if such important and fully-developed con- 
ceptions as those we have quoted were known to him ; 
and it is equally unlikely that conceptions of such 
importance should have escaped the notice of anyone 
so intimately acquainted as Aristotle was with the 
Pythagorean doctrine.! We cannot therefore ascribe 


1 The second hypothesis is evi- 
dently impossible. The first loses 
any probability it might seem to 
have, if we consider with what care 
and completeness Aristotle quotes 
everything which his predecessors 
have said on the subject of the soul. 
At the commencement, and at the 
end of the chapter, he expresses his 
intention of enumerating all pre- 
vious opinions: tas Tay mporépwy 
détas cunmaparapBdrey Boot Tt wept 
abris drephvavto, and at the end : 
7d piv viv mapadedoméva mepl puxiis 

. tab’ éorly, That which the 
pseudo-Philolaus asserts so de- 
cidedly, namely, that the soul is 
the xwytidv, is precisely what 
Aristotle dares not attribute cate- 
gorically to the Pythagoreans (404 
a, 16: €oree 5¢ Kal 7d Tapa Tay 
Tlu@ayopelwy Aeyduevoy Thy abrhy 
zxew didvoiav), It would be very 
surprising that the Pythagoreans 
should not be named among those 
who regarded the soul as one of 
the elements, if they had really 
said what Alexander Polyhistor, 
Cicero, and others, attributed to 
them, The only thing that might 
be objected is that Aristotle was 
speaking of the human soul, and 

- not of the soul of the world. But 
this is not the case. He speaks of 
the soul in general, and notably of 
the soul of the world: the pre- 
tended Pythagoreans speak also of 
the human soul. Now Aristotle 
expressly distinguishes the Pytha- 
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goreans from those who considered 
the soul as the &px} ris nuwhcews 
(for example, the pseudo-Philolaus) 
when, after describing their ideas 
on the soul (404 a, 20), he pro- 
ceeds thus, 404 a, 20: ém radrd 
5& pépovrar nab Boor A€youor ry 
Puxhy 7d aitd iiwvodv, &e. He could 
not have expressed himself in such 
a manner if they had been the ear- 
liest precursors of Plato on this 
point; cf. Hermes, x. 190. The 
objections made by Chaignet and 
Rohr have no great weight. The 
former says (ii. 176): Since Aris- 
totle concludes from the Pythago- 
rean conception of solar corpus- 
eles that the soul is endowed with 
motive force (404 a, 21, éolkact 
yap obra: mdvtes ireitdndévar Thy 
klynow oixedrarov elvar ti Wuxi), 
it necessarily follows from this 
that he attributes to the Pythago- 
reans a World-soul. Rohr speaks 
in a similar manner (J. ¢,, p. 21). 
But the fact that Aristotle is here 
making a simple deduction, of 
which he himself is not certain, is 
enough to show the impossibility 
of his haying had in his possession 
so precise an explication as that of 
our fragment. Chaignet (ii. 84) ap- 
peals to the other fact that, aecord- 
ing to Aristotle (vide infra, Ale- 
meow), Alemzon also ascribes to 
the stars a soul eternally in motion. 
But Aristotle says nothing of the 
kind. He merely affirms that, ac- 
cording to Alemzon, the éeia, the 
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the doctrine of the world-soul to the Pythagoreans, 
and even if they supposed that heat and vital force 
flowed into the universe from the central fire, this 
ancient materialistic notion is very different from the 
theory of a world-soul conceived as a particular incor- 
poreal essence. 

Around the central fire, the earth, and between the 
two, the counter-earth, revolve in such a manner, that 
the earth always turns the same side to the counter- 
earth and the central fire ; and for this reason, the rays 
of the central fire do not come directly to us, but in- 
directly from the sun. When the earth is on the 
same side of the central fire as the sun, we have day; 


when it is on the other side, night. 


sky and the stars, are in perpetual 
movement, which does not at all 
imply that this philosopherreduced 
all movements toa unique spiritual 
principle, distinct from the body of 
the world, and diffused throughout 
the universe. Lastly, Rohr (J. ¢.. 
p. 21) cites Plato's Phedo, 86 B 
sqq., to prove that the opinion 
spoken of by Arist. De Am. i. 4, 
and according to which the soul is 
regarded as the harmony of the 
body, belonged to the Pythago- 
reans. But Ido not see how we 
. can infer from this that the Pytha- 
goreans admitted a soul of the 
world (did Aristoxenus and Di- 
cearchus admit one?) We shall 
presently see that we have no 
right to attribute such a doctrine to 
the Pythagorean school. 

1 Arist. De Colo, ii. 18; vide 
supra, p. 444, 4; Simpl. in h. 1. 
229 a, 16 (Schol. 505 a, 19): of 
Tivdaydpeo. ... ev wey Te peo 
Tov waytos mip elvat pact, wep) dé 


Some accounts, 


7d pécov Thy aytlyBova péperbal 
gact, viv obcay Kad abrhy, avrixbova 
Be karounévny 81d 7d eE evayrias rHd_ 
TH yf elvav werd 88 Thy advrlxove 
h vii Ade, Gepouevy ad adry wep) 7d 
péoov, peta St Thy yay fh cedhvn 
(oftw yap aitds év 7G mépati Tay 
Tlu@ayopixév ixropet) rhy 8 yay ds 
ev Trav totpwy odcay Kivounevqy epi 
To uécoy Kata Thy mpds Thy HALoy 
oxéow vinta Kad huépay roreive Bt 
ayTixdov xvovpéery rep) rd wécoy Kab 
éxouevn TH yh obx Spara: id’ Huey 
51d 7d emimpocOe juiv del rd Tis 
Yiis oGua, According to this pas- 
sage the side of the earth which 
we inhabit is always turned away 
from the central fire and the 
counter-earth. Plut. Plae. iii. 11, 
3 (Galen, c. 21): S:AdAaos 6 Tlufa- 
yépewos, Td wey wip pécov: robo yap 
Teves rod wavrds évrlay. Sevrépay 3é 
Thy dvrixbove tplrqy d8 hy oixodpey 
viv e& evavrlas Keiévny re Kal me- 
pipeponevny rH avrix@ovr rap’ d Kal 
BY SpiicOa bad trav ev ride robs ev 
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it is true, reject the central fire and the motion of 


exetvp. Ibid. 18: of uev BAL péevery 
Thy yh: BAdA. 5 5 Tuday. nber@ 
mepipéperOar wep Td wip Kara Kb- 
KAov Aotod duowotpémws HAip Kad 
ceAnyn. Stob. i. 580 (similarly 
Plut. Plac. ii. 20,7; Galen, c. 14, p. 
275): @iAdAaos 6 TluOarydpetos ba- 
roeidH Tov Havoy, dexducvov wey Tod 
éy 7G dou wupds Thy dvravyeay, 
SimPoivra be mpds Huds 7d Te POs kat 
thy adéav, bore trpdrov tivd dirrods 
jalous ylyvecda, 7d re ev TH odpavd 
mupades, kal Td dx” abrod mupoedés 
xara Td €gomTpoeidés* ci uh Tis Kal 
tplrov A€kar Thy dard rod évdarpov 
kar dvexdacw diacre:poueyny mpds 
jas airyhy, Achill. Tat. in Ar. 
Prolegg. ec. 19, p. 188 Pet.; S:Ad- 
Aaos BE (roy Hardy yor) 7d wupGdes 
kal Siavyés AauBdvorra Bvwbevy aad 
700 aideplou mrupds mpds Tuas weéwmey 
Thy abyhy did Tiwev dpawpdrovr, 
dore kar’ avtoy tpircdy elvat Toy 
‘HAtoy, etc. (the sense is the same as 
inStobzeus, but the text appears de- 
fective). In considering these state- 
ments, the first question that pre- 
sents itself is: How did the Pytha- 
goreans conceive the position of the 
‘counter-earth in regard to the earth 
and the central fire? From the na- 
ture of these things in themselves, 
two courses seem open. They might 
have placed it either between the 
earth and the central fire on the 
radius of the terrestrial orbit 
which goes from one to the other ; 
or they might have placed it on the 
other side of the central fire, at the 
extremity of a line going from the 
earth through the central fire, 
and prolonged as far as the orbit 
of the counter-earth. Schaarschmidt 
(Schrifst. d. Philol. 33) quotes the 
€vaytiav, é& évayrias of Aristotle 
and Simplicius to prove that.such, 
according to the Pythagoreans, 


should in reality be the position of 
the counter-earth, but this interpre- 
tation seems to me mistaken. We 
may very well suppose, with Béckh, 
that this expression means that the 
earth turns its face from the central 
fire, and turns it towards the exte- 
rior circumference; and that the 
contrary holds good of the counter- 
earth. If even we refer this expres- 
sion simply to the situation of the 
counter-earth in regard to the earth, 
it simply implies that it is diametri- 
cally opposite to the earth; that is 
to say, is on the prolongation of the 
earth’s axis (not on the side of it) ; 
whether on this side or that of the 
central fire is left undetermined. 
The opinion of Béckh is confirmed, 
not only by the word émouévny in 
the text of Simplicius, but also by 
the whole analogy of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, according to which 
the series of heavenly bodies was 
continued withoutinterruption from 
the periphery as fur as the central 
fire, and not terminated on the 
other side of the central fire (cf. 
Boéckh, Kl. Schr. iii. 320 8q., 
where some other objections of 
Schaarschmidt against the earlier 
exposition of Béckh are refuted). 
As to the sun and the solar light, 
Achilles Tatius (as well as Stobzeus 
and the author from whom he takes 
his information) seems to admit 
that the solar light is the reflection 
of the fire of the circumference. 
Boéckh (Philol. 124 sq.) thinks 
that this opinion is erroneous, and 
believes that the central fire is the 
luminous souree, the rays of which 
the sun reflects to us ; he afterwards 
(Unters. ib. d. kosm. Syst. d. Pla- 
ton, 94) gave the preference to the 
opinion of Martin (Etudes sur le 
Timée, ii. 100), according to which 
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the earth, and make the counter-earth the moon,! or 


the second hemisphere of the earth.? 


But this is 


an erroneous interpretation of the old Pythagorean 
doctrine, from the standpoint of later astronomy. It 
is impossible that these accounts can be based upon 
any tradition as to the theories of the ancient Pytha- 


goreans, or of Pythagoras himself.’ 


the sun concentrates and reflects, 
not only the light of the central 
fire, but also that of the external 
fire. No doubt the d:7@civ would 
not exclude a reflection of the 
central fire (as Béckh has suf- 
ficiently shown, Philol. 127 sq.), 
but, on the other hand, the reflec- 
tion of the triple sun (a doctrine 
which could not have come from 
Philolaus himself, cf. p. 316) is 
no proof that the solar light is de- 
rived from the central fire, and not 
from the fire of the periphery. 
Only it would seem that if this 
latter fire can enlighten the sun, 
it must also be visible tous. But 
we shall see further on that 
the Pythagoreans perhaps really 
thought they saw this fire in the 
milky way. This beliefaccords with 
the opinion (contained in all the pas- 
sages quoted) that the rays of this 
fire, as well as those of the central 
fire, are concentrated and sent back 
by the sun, as by a sort of burning 
glass. It is not stated whether the 
Pythagoreans supposed that the 
other planets and fixed stars were 
foci of the same kind, but less in- 
tense, for these rays. 

1 Simpl. l. c. 229 a, 37; Schol. 
505 a, 82: nal ofrw pty abtds rd 
vay TuOaryopelwy aredégaro’ of 5é 
yunoubrepoy abtdv perarxédyres, 
ete. (vide sup. p. 447, 1) &orpoy Be 
why yiv Freyov ds ipyavoy kal 


It is only among 


adthy xpdvou' huepav ydp éoriy abry 
Kal vurray aitia .. . avrlyGova de 
Thy certyny éxddou of Mubayédpesot, 
dowep nal aideplay iv, etc. As 
the doctrine here given as purely 
Pythagorean is expressly distin- 
guished from the Aristotelian ex- 
position, we are all the more certain 
as to the origin of the former._ 
Clemens (Strom. v. 614 C), even 
thinks that the Pychagoreans meant, 
by the counter-earth, heaven, in the 
Christian sense of the word. 

2 Alex. Polyhistor. ap. Diog. 
viii. 25. The Pythagoreans taught 


Kéopoy .. - méony TeuéxovTa Thy 


Yiv nal adthy cpapoedy Kal mepi- 


oucounerny, elvor 5& Kad ayrirodas, 
kal 7h wyuiv Kdtw éxelvois avo. 
Similarly the anonymous author, « 
ap. Phot. Cod, 249 (vide p. 444, 4) 
says that Pythagoras teaches the 
existence of twelve spheres, which 
are: the heaven of fixed stars, the 
seven planetary spheres (including 
sun and moon), the circles of fire, 
of air, and of water, and in the 
centre the earth, The other de- 
tails clearly show Aristotelian 
influence. 

3 As Martin thinks (Zt. sur le 
Timée, ii. 101 sqq.), and Gruppe 
(D. Kosm. Syst. d. Griechen, p. 48 
sq.). According to their view, Py- 
thagoras and the oldest Pythago- 
reans represented the earth as an 
immovable sphere in the centre of 
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the Pythagoreans of the fourth century that we find 
the doctrine of the earth’s revolution on its axis,} 
which presupposes that the counter-earth and the 
central fire were abandoned as separate parts of the 


universe. 


It matters little whether they were absolutely 


suppressed, or the counter-earth regarded as the western 
hemisphere, and the central fire placed in the interior 


the universe. The do:trine of the 
central fire, and the revolution 
around this fire, was subsequently 
advanced, Gruppe believes, by Hip- 
pasus or some other predecessor 
of Philolaus, but at first without 
the counter-earth; it was only a 
corruption of this doctrine which 
inserted the counter-earth between 
the earth and the central fire. The 
groundlessness of these hypotheses, 
which Béckh has refuted (i. c. p. 89 
qq.) very effectually, is manifest 
when we examine from a critical 
point of view the evidence on which 
they are based. The doctrines which 
Gruppe takes for traces of true 
Pythagoreanism are rather indica- 
tions of a period which was unable 
to place itself at the ancient Py- 
thagorean standpoint. Lastly, 
when Roth (ii. a, 817 8q. b, 247 
8q.) maintains that Pythagoras 
and his school understood, by the 
counter-earth, the hemisphere op- 
posite to ours; that they placed 
the earth in the centre of the uni- 
verse, and ascribed to it a move- 
ment around its axis—this asser- 
tion is not worthy of a refutation. 
It is now universally recognised 
that Copernicus and others were 
wrong in attributing to the Pytha- 
goreans the doctrine of the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, and the 
revolution of the earth round the 
sun. Vide Tiedemann (Die ersten 


Philosophen Gricchenlands, p. 448 
sq.; Bockh, De Plat. Syst. Cel. 
Globor. p. xi. sq.;' Kl. Schrif. iii. 
272); Philol. 121 sq.; Martin, 
Etudes, &e. ii. 92 sq. 

1 According to Cie. Acad. il. 
39, 123, Theophrastus named as 
the author of that opinion the Sy- 
racusan Hicetas. Later on we find 
it in Ecphantus (Hippolyt. Refut. 
i. 15, p. 80; Plut. Place. iii. 13, 3), 
and Herucleides (Part ii. 4, 887, 
third edition). Martin, 2. ¢. 101, 
125, and Gruppe, J. ¢. 87 sqq., 
think we may attribute also to 
Hicetas the central fire and the 
planetary movement of the earth 
around that fire. Cf. however 
Bockh, D. kosm. Syst. Pl. 122 sqq. 
He shows that in the passage of 
Plutarch, Plae. iii. 9 (where, in- 
deed, Eusebius, Pr. Hv. xv: 65, 
gives our actual text, but where 
Pseudo-Galen. Hist. Phil. 21, p. 
293, does not mention the name 
of Hicetas), an error has probably 
crept in, by the omission of some 
words; and that the original text 
may have stood thus: ‘Ikérys 6 
Tivéaydpetos plav, birdaaos dé 
6 Mu6aydperos bto, etc. Tradi- 
tion tells us nothing as to the date 
when Hicetas lived; but Béckh’s 
conjecture (J. c. 126) that he was 
the teacher of Ecphantus and 
younger than Philolaus seems 
probable, 
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of the earth. To the same period may perhaps belong 
the theory that the comet is a separate planet ;! this 
eighth planet might serve, when the counter-earth had 
been discarded, to maintain the number ten in regard 


to the heavenly bodies.? 


The conjecture may, however, 


have emanated from those who were ignorant of the 
system of the ten heavenly bodies and the counter-earth, 


or rejected it. 
considered the shape of the 


1 Arist. Meteorol. i. 6, 342 b, 
29: rav 8 “Iradikdy tives kal 
kadouuévwy TivOoryopelwy Eva A€you- 
ow abrby (sc. Toy Kowhrny) elven 
Tév wAavituy dotépwv, A similar 
opinion is said to have been expres- 
sed by Hippocrates of Chios (cire. 
450), and his disciple, Aschylus. 
Also Alex. in h. J. (Arist. Meteor 
ed. Idel. i. 180); Plut. Plac. iii. 
2, 1; Stob. Hel. i. 576. These 
last added that others of the Py- 
thagoreans regarded the comet 
merely as a luminous reflection. 
Olympiodorus (p. 183, Idel.) 
transfers to Pythagoras himself 
what Aristotle says of ‘some Py- 
thagoreans. The Scholiast ad 
Arat. Diosem. 359 (ap. Idel. 1. e 
p. 380 sq.), doubtless through 
-an error, gives a general appli- 
eation to the text relative to the 
Pythagoreans, and counts Hippo- 
eratus among the philosophers of 
that school; and it is probably in 
this sense that he is called, ap. 
Alex. cfs ray podnporiucdiv. 

‘2 The central fire might still 
preserve its significance, even if it 
were conceived as surrounded by 
the earth as by a hollow sphere. 

3 Béckh (KI. Schr. iii. 835 sq.) 
thinks that the Pythagoreans con- 
ceived: the earth and the counter- 
earth as two hemispheres which, 


There is no doubt that the Pythagoreans 


earth to be spherical :3 its 


separated by a space more or less 
great, turn their plane sides towards 
each other. He has been led to 
this opinion merely by the presup- 
position (7. ¢. 329 sq.) that the 
Pythagoreans arrived at their doc- 
trine of the counter-earth by the 
partition of the earth into two 
hemispheres. He afterwards ad- 
mits that Aristotle had no idea of 
such an opinion, but represents the 
earth and the counter-earth of the 
Pythagoreans as two complete 
spheres. But there is no ground 
at all, in my judgment, for this 
supposition of Béckh as to the 
origin of the Pythagorean doctrine. 
If they once conceived the earth as 
a sphere, it was certainly more 
natural—in case a tenth heavenly 
body seemed necessary—to admit 
the counter-earth as a second 
sphere than to divide the earth it- 
self into two hemispheres, The 
analogy of the other stars also 
makes it probable that the earth 
and the counter-earth were con- 
ceived. as. spheres, as well as the 
sun and moon. Lastly, if Aristotle 
has represented the matter thus, 
we can scarcely give the preference 
to any other testimony. Alex. (ap. 
Diog. viii. 25 sq.) says that the 
Pythagoreans regarded the earth 
as spherical, and inhabited in its 


* 
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position towards the central fire and the sun was such 
that it should turn its western hemisphere to the central 
fire.’ At the same time, they did not overlook the in- 
clination of the earth’s orbit towards the sun’s ;2 this 
was necessary in their cosmical system, not merely to 
explain the changes in the seasons, but because the 
earth would otherwise have every day prevented the: 
light of the central fire from reaching the sun, by its 
passage between them. Solar eclipses were accounted 
for by the passing of the moon between the earth and 
sun; and lunar eclipses by the interposition of the 
earth or other heavenly bodies between the sun and 


moon.? The Pythagoreans 
circumference (which implies the 
idea of antipodes). Favorinus says 
(ap. Diog. vill. 48) that Pythagoras 
affirmed it to be round (arpoyyvan). 
But neither of these assertions 
should outweigh the evidence of 
Aristotle, 

1 Gruppe, Joe. cit., p. 65 sqq., 
thinks that the earth presented to 
the sun the northern hemisphere, 
and to the central fire the southern ; 
healso thinks that the Pythagoreans 
regarded the side turned towards 
the central fire as the upper. But 
Béckh has completely refuted this 
hypothesis (D. kosm. Syst. Pl. 
102 sqq; ef. Ki. Schr. iii. 329). 

2 Plut. Plae. -iii. 18, 2 (Galen, 
@ 14, 21): SirAdaaos . . . KbKAm 
mepipépecbar [Thy viv] wep) rd wip. 
kara Kixdov Aokod. -Lbid. ii, 12, 2 
(Stob. i. 502; Galen, c. 12): Mu6a- 
yépas mparos émvevonkévar Aéyerau 
Thy Adéwow Tod CwdiaKod KbxAou, 
fwrwa Oivonlins 6 Xios ds idiay éni- 
voy operepiCerar. Of. ec. 28, 6. 
According to others, Anaximander 
had already made this discovery 


held the sun and moon to 


(vide supra, p. 254, 3). According 
to Theo (Astron. p. 822 Mart. 
end; Fragm. ed. Spengel, p. 140), 
Eudemus attributed it to @nopides 
— if we may read in the fragment 
Adiwow instead of SidQwow. The 
assertion of the Placita, that Eu- 
demus had taken it from Pythago- 
ras, would incline us to suppose 
(as Schifer justly observes) that 
Eudemus had claimed it for him- 
self (Schafer, Die Astron. Geogra- 
phie der Griechen §c., Gymn. progr. 
Flensb. 1878, p.17). In Diod. i. 
98, some Egyptian sages assert 
that (inopides had learned the in- 
clination of the ecliptic in Egypt, 
which equally presupposes that he 
must have been the first to intro- 
duce it into Greece. In that case 
the Pythagoreans would have de- 
rived it from him. According to 
Proclus (in Eucl. 19, 66th Fragm.) 
CEnopides was a little younger than 
Anaxagoras, and a little older than 
Philolaus, 

® On eclipses of the sun, vide 
Stob. i, 526; on those of the moon 
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be vitreous spheres,’ which reflected back light and 


warmth to the earth.? 


At the same time we are told 


that they conceived the stars as resembling the earth, 
and surrounded like the earth by an atmosphere ;' 


vide Arist. De Cwlo, ii. 18, 293 b, 
21. He says, after speaking of the 
counter-earth: éevlos 8& Boxe? Kat 
mrclo cdpara Tomita évbéxecOa 
pépeoOa mep) Th pécov, qui bE 
HdnAa 5d Thy eximpdaOnow ris yijs. 
5d kad ras Tis TeAhvys éxActfers 
maclous 2} ras Tod HAlou ylyvecbal 
gaow Tay yap depouver Exacrov 
autipparrew avthy, GAA’ od pdvor 
thy yay. Similarly Stob. Eel. i. 
558 (Plac. ii. 29, 4; Galen, c. 15). 
Schifer thinks he has discovered 
the reason of this opinion (J. ¢. p. 
12), independently of the greater 
number of lunar eclipses, in the 
phenomenon mentioned by Pliny, 
H. Nat. ii. 18, 57, and the date of 
which we do not know. Pliny 
says that the moon was in eclipse 
at her setting, while the rising sun 
was already visible above the ho- 
rizon, a phenomenon explicable by 
refraction. We find the same 
opinion in Anaxagoras, vide infra, 
vol. II. 

1 Vide p. 450, 1, and Plut. Plac. 
ii. 25, 7 (Stob. i. 552): Mu@aydpas 
kaTomrpocidts capa Tis ceAqvys. 
(Similarly Galen, c. 15.) As re- 
gards the form of the sun, the 
Placita (ap. Euseb. Pr. Ev. xv. 23, 
7) describe it as a vitreous disc 
(3loxos); but this description is 
not found in any other text, and 
expressly contradicts what is said 
jin Stob. i. 526: of Tlu0. odutpoesdy 
gov HAov. Moreover, the Pytha- 
goreans must have attributed to 
‘the sun the same shape as to the 
moon, the spherical form of which 
is never disputed. We must, 


therefore, consider the statement 
of Eusebius as erroneous. 

2 Whence came light and heat 
to the sun and the moon? We 
have already discussed this ques- 
tion in regard to the sun (p. 450, 1). 
As to the moon there can be no 
doubt that her light was supposed 
to be derived, not directly from the 
central fire, but from the sun which, 
in the time of Philolaus, had long 
been regarded as the source of the 
moon’s light. .For if the moon 
had received her light from the 
central fire, she must always have 
been enlightened, since she pre- 
sents the same side to the cen- 
tral fire as to the earth. Aris-* 
totle mentions also (vide supra, 
455, 3) the opinion (incompatible 
with the assertion of Philolaus of 
ten heavenly bodies) that other 
bodies besides the earth cause 
eclipses of the moon. We cannot 
perceive in this, as Boéckh does 
(Philol. 125) and Martin (Etudes, 
99), an interposition of these small 
planets between the central fire 
and the moon, but the interposition 
of these planets between the sun 
and the moon. Why the moon is 
not enlightened by the central fire, 
or is enlightened too faintly to be 
visible to us without the light of 
the sun, is not explained by any 
document that we possess. 

5 Stob. i. 514: ‘Hparde/Sys kal 
of Tlubaydpero: Exarrov ray aorépwy 
kéopov imdpxew yy meptéxovra 
Gépa re (Plut. Plac. ii. 13, 8; 
Galen, ¢. 13, add: Kat aifépa) év To 
drelpy aidépi ratTa d& ra déypaTa 
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they attributed to the moon, plants: and living beings 
far larger and fairer than those on the earth.' This 
theory was founded, it would seem, partly on the ap- 
pearance of the moon’s disc, which resembles the 
earth ; and partly on the desire to discover a special 
abode for the souls who had quitted the earth, and for 
the demons.? “Also they thought that the stars, which 
like the earth were planets, but which belonged to a 
better portion of the universe, must possess everything 
that serves to adorn the earth, in a more perfect 
manner. Of the planets, the order of which the 
Pythagoreans were the first to determine,* Mercury 
and Venus, the’ two which later astronomy places be 
tween the sun and the earth, were placed by them 


between the sun and Mars.! 


év trois "Opdixots péperat’ Koopo- 
moovat yap Exacrov TaY aorépwy. 

1 Plut. Plac. ii. 30, 1 (Galen, 
@. 15): of Mvdarydpero: (Stob. i. 562 : 
tov Thv@ayopelay tits, ay ort 
Srddaos) yeddn palverOa thy oe- 
Ahyny ia 7d mepioiciobar abrhy 
Kabdrep thy tap’ Pulv yy, weloor 
Ggois kal purots kadAloow: elvat yap 
meytexaidcxawrAaclova T& én abtiis 
(Ga7f Suvduet wndev weprrtwporindy 
aroxplvovra Kal Thy Aupay roc abr ny 
76 uhxe, Béckh (131 sq.) suspects 
with reason some error in the last 
statement. For if one terrestrial 
day corresponds with one revolu- 
tion of the earth around the central 
fire, the moon, whose period of 
revolution is 29 times and a half 
greater, ought to have days as long 
as a terrestrial month—that is, in 
round numbers, 30 terrestrial days. 
The size and strength of the in- 
habitants correspond to the length 
of the day. But perhaps the ex- 


Pythagoras is said to 


pression may be inexact, and the 
author means to say that the dura- 
tion of the day light is equal to 
15 complete terrestrial days. In 
any case, however (as we have ob- 
served p. 317), the inaccuracy of 
our document proves nothing 
against the authenticity of the 
work of Philolaus. 

2 The first remark is to be 
found in the passage quoted in the 
previous note; the second notion 
comes from the Orphic poems, and 
the saying ascribed to Pythagoras 
by Iambl. V. P. 82: rt dorw ai 
pakdpwv vijoor; HAtos, ceAhYN. 

8 Eudemus, ap. Simpl. De Celo, 
212 a, 13; Schol. 497 a, 11. 

+ Cf. on this subject, besides 
the texts cited p. 444, 4; 420, 2, 
Plato, Rep. x. 616 E; Tim. 28 D; 
Theo Astron.c.15, p. 180. Against 


_ these testimonies we have the fol- 


lowing: Nicom. Harm. 6, 33 8q. 3 
Plin, Hist, Nat. ii. 22, 84; Censorin. 
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have discovered that Venus is both the morning and the 
evening star.1 The heaven of fixed stars, in common 
with the other heavenly bodies, revolves around the 
central fire ;? but as its apparent diurnal revolution is 
interrupted by the movement of the earth, the Pytha- 
goreans must have here conceived a far longer period 
of revolution, imperceptible in relation to the daily 
revolution of the earth: they seem however to have 
been led to this theory not by actual observations, but 
merely by dogmatic presuppositions on the nature of 
the stars.3 They reckoned motion among the essential 
qualities of the heavenly bodies, and in the unchange- 
able regularity of their courses found the most obvious 
proof of the divinity of the stars, in which they believed, 
like most of the ancients. According to the period of 
revolution attributed to the fixed stars, they seem to 
have determined the universal year,—a conception 


Di. Nat. 13, 3; Chaleid. in Tim. c. 
71, p. 155 (197 Mull.), and ether 
statements of more recent origin, 
which follow the,order that was 
afterwards adopted. But these 
texts have as little authority as the 
verses of Alexander of Ephesus. 
(contemporary of Cicero, as to whom 
ef. Martin, in his edition of Theo's 
Astronomy, p. 66 sq.; Meineke, 
Anal, Alex. 371 sq.; Miller, Hist. 
Gr. iii. 240); ap. Theo, loc. cit. 
(where they are wrongly attributed 
to Alexander the Aitolian); Chal- 
cid. doc. cit. (who attributes them 
to Alexander of Miletus, the well- 
known Polyhistor); Heraclit. Alleg. 
Hom, . 12. Alexander does not 
once mention the Pythagoreans. 

1 Diog. viii. 14; cf. ix. 238; 
Plin. ii. 8, 37. 

? This certainly results ‘from 


the evidence quoted p. 444, 4. Vide 
Béckh, D. Kosm. Syst. Pl. p. 99 sq. 
(as against Gruppe, 1. c. 70 sqq.). 

8 The precession of the equi- 
noxes, of which Béckh is thinking 
(loc. cit. p. 98, 99 sqq. ; Philol. 118 
sq.), was only discovered at a much 
later time by Hipparchus, as we 
find from other sources. 

4 Vide (besides Neo-Pythago- 
rean writers, such as Onatas, ap. 
Stob. i. 96, 100; Ocellus, c. 2, and 
the Pseudo-Philolaus, ap. Stob. i. 
422). Plato, who, especially in the 
Phedrus, 246 Ei sqq. (Béckh proves 
this, Philoj. 105 sq. and most wri- 
ters have agreed with him), has in- 
contestably followed Pythagcrean 
ideas; and Aristotle, De An. i. 2, 
405 a, 29; cf. 455, 1, 8,4; vide 
also supra, p. 444, 4. 
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which Plato no doubt borrowed from them.! 
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At any 


rate it is closely connected in the Platonic philosophy 
with the doctrine of metempsychosis, in which he chiefly 
followed the Pythagoreans, and is also dominated by the 
number ten, in a manner so entirely Pythagorean, that 
the supposition has much in its favour.? 


* Vide part IT. a 684, 4. 

2 We must, however, distinguish 
from this cosmical year the cycle of 
59 years, in which were 21 inter- 
calary months—that is to say, the 
great year invented by Philolaus, or 
even as some say, by Pythagoras, 
in order to make the solar and 
lunar months coincide. Plut. Plae. 
ji. 82; Stob. i. 264; Censorin. Di. 
Nat. 18,8: vide for further details, 
Bockh, Philol. 183 sqq. The re- 
volution of Saturn was also called 
the great year; hot. Cod. 249, p. 
440 a, 20. According to Censo- 
rinus, doe. cit., and 19, 2, Philolaus 
reckoned the duration of the solar 
year at 364 days and a half. 
Boéckh thinks this incredible, be- 
eause the year of 365 days had 
then long been known in Egypt, 
and he gives an explanation of the 
passage in Ceusorinus, which cer- 
tainly does nut remove all difficul- 
ties. Schaarschmidt, p. 57, natu- 
rally sees nothing in this theory 
but a proof of ignorance in the 
Pseudv-Philolaus. It seems to me 
by no means established that the 
Egyptian year was known to 
Philolaus, and still less, that he 
had such decisive reasons for main- 
taining the Egyptian reckoning 
that no considerations could have in- 
duced him to deviate from it. Such 
considerations might be found by a 
Pythagorean, who placed numbers 
and characteristic numerical paral- 
Telisms above all things, in this (cf. 


Bockh, p. 185); that the 29 and 
a half days of the lunar month give 
59 half days—i.e., the same number 
as the 59.years of the cycle; that 
the 59 years and 21 months are 
equal to 729 months; and the- 
3643 days of the solar year are 
equal to 729 half days ; lastly that 
729 is the cube of 9 and the square 
of 27, or the first cube of an uneven 
number (hence the number 729 has 
for Plato also—Rep. ix. 687 E—- 
an especial significance). However 
this may be, I am disposed to think 
(as Bockh does) that itis more hkely 
that some Pythagorean of the fitth 
century, whether trom his imperfect 
knowledge or other causes, may 
have reckoned the year at 3645 
days, than that a well-informed 
writer of the first or second century _ 
B.., atime when the year of 365 
days had become quite usual, should 
from ignorance have shortened this 
period by halfa day. This seems 
to me so wholly improbable that if 
there were no means of connecting 
this computation of 3643 days with 
Philolaus (which Ido not admit), 
I should be content with the fol- 
lowing conjecture. Censorinns, or 
the author whom he follows, must 
have arrived at these 3644 days 
by a calculation founded on state- 
ments relative to the great year 
of Philolaus. These statements 
may have been altered through the 
fault of a copyist or in some other 
way; and Philolaus, in reality, 
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Compared with the ordinary notions of the ancients, 
this theory shows a remarkable progress in astronomy. 
For while they, presupposing that the earth was at rest, 
derived the changes of day and night and the seasons 
exclusively from the sun, an attempt was here first 
made to explain day and night, at any rate, by the 
motion of the earth; and though the true explanation, 
the revolution of the earth on its axis, was not as yet 
discovered, yet the Pythagorean doctrine in its imme- 
diate astronomical result directly led up to this, and 
as soon as the phantastie ideas, which alone resulted 
from the speculative presuppositions of Pythagoreanism, 
had been given up, the counter-earth as western hemi- 
sphere necessarily merged into the earth; the central 
fire was transferred to the earth’s centre, and the move- 
ment of the earth around the central fire was changed 
into a revolution on its own axis.} 

The famous harmony of the spheres was a conse- 
quence of the movement of the heavenly bodies. For 
as every quickly moved body produces a tone, the 
Pythagoreans believed it must be the same with the 
heavenly bodies. They supposed the acuteness of these 
tones to be according to the rapidity of motion, and 
this again to be in proportion to the distance of the 
several planets, the intervals of the planets corresponded 
with the intervals of sounds in the octave. Thus they 
arrived at the theory that the heavenly bodies in their 
may have made 59 solar years moon, we get for the year 365 
equal to 59 lunar years, plus 22 days, as exactly as we get 3644, if 
months (instead of 21), and, there- we make 59 years equal to 729 
fore to 730 revolutions of the months. 


moon; in which case, if we take ‘As Boéckh well observes, 
29} days for the revolution of the Philol. 123, 
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rotation produce a series of tones,’ which together form 


an octave, or, which is the same thing, a harmony.? 


1 Arist. De Celc, ii. 9, sub 
init.: pavepdy 8 ex tobrwr, Sri Kab 
7d pdva. yiverOa pepomevav [Trav 
totpwv] appovlav, ws. cunpdver 
yuonevwr Tov Wodwr, Kompas pev 
elpnrat kal mepirtas imdb Tey elmdy- 
tw, ov why obrws exer TaAndés. 
done? ydp tiotv, and farther on, 
more precisely : rovs TuGayopetous 
avarykaioy elvat, THALKOUTWY pepope- 
vov copatay ylyverbat spor, ered 
kal ray map’ nuty. odte Tovs SyKous 
exdvtwy Ioous obre TootTe TdxXE 
gepomévwr: HAlov St Kal ceAhvns, ete 
te rocovTwy To TAROas KoTpwy Kad 
7d péyebos pepomevwr TH tTaxeL 
Toatbrny popey, &divaroy wh ylyve- 
cba wopoy auhxavdy tia Td 
uéyeOos. drobépevar 5& Taira Kat 
ras TaxuTiras ék Trav amooTtdvewy 
gxew robs ray cuudwyridy Adyous, 
évapudvidy pact ylvecba Thy pwrhy 
epopevey KiKdw Tov torpor. Or, 
according to the commentary of 
Alexander (Ad Metaph. i. 5, p. 
29, 6 Bon, 542 a, 5; cf. 31 
Bon. 542 b, 7): trav yap copdroy 
Tay wept Td pérov pepopevwr ev 
dvadoyia Tas d&morrdces éexdvTwv 
. 2. Toodvyray St Kal Wooov év TH 
kiveioOar Tay pev Bpadurépwy Bapwy, 
Tav déraxuTépwy dkiv, rods Yopous 
tobrous Kara Thy Tay amooTdcEwY 
dvadoyiay ywopuevous évapudvioy Toy 
€f abray Fxov moteiv. ere) 8 &Aoyoy 
eddner 7d wy cuvakovev juas Tis 
ovis rabrns, altiov TovTou pac 
clvar 7d yevouévars elds bmdpyxet 
tov Wopov, Sore ph BidSnrov elvas 
mpds thy évayriay avyhy: mpds &AAT- 
Aa yap gwvijs nal oryis elvar chy 
Sidywow, bore kabdwep Tots xar- 
koTimos 81d ovvfOeray ovbey Soxet 
Siapépew, kad tots avOpdrois rabrd 


cupBalvew, We shall presently 


The 


find other proofs which, however, 
are hardly necessary, after this 
detailed explanation from our 
principal authority. 

? It has already been observed 
(p. 885 ,1, 2) that the Pythagoreans 
primarily understand by harmony 
the octave. It is also the octave 
which is in question in the har- 
mony of the spheres In the first 
place the name itself indicates this, 
and in the second the comparison 
of the planets with the seven 
strings of the ancient lyre was too. 
obvious to be overlooked by the 
Pythagoreans. It is also ‘clear, 
from the evidenee of the an- 
cients. Inthe passage just quoted 
from Aristotle, the words Adyo: rév 
cunperidy can scarcely mean any- 
thing else than the relations of the 
octave; for, according to Aristox- 
enus the Peripatetic (ii. 45) of 
the eight symphonies of which the 
later theory treats (Aristox. Harm. 
i. 20; Euclid. Introd. Harm. p. 12 
sq.; Gaudentius, Jsag. p. 12), the 
harmonists before his time only 
employed the first three, called the 
Diatessaron, Diapente, and Diapa- 
son (fourth, fifth, octave).. Simi- 
larly in the verses of Alexan- 
der of Ephesus (mentioned supra, 
p. 457, 4), despite the musical 
errors in the further development 
of the thought, which Martin 
(Theo, Astron. 358 sq.) exposes, 
following Adrastus and Theo, the 
tones of the seven planets and 
their intervals correspond with 
those of the seven-stringed lyre. 
Moreover, Nicomachus (Harm. 6, 33 
sq.), followed by Boethius (Mus. i. 
20, 27), says expressly that the 
seven planets correspond exactly 
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fact that we do not hear these tones, they explained by 
saying that we are in the condition of people who live. 


in their distances and their tones 
with the strings of the heptachord. 
In contrast with the ancient system 
(vide p. 457, 4) he places the sun in 
the centre; of the seven strings, 
the lowest, having at the same time 
the highest tone (vir), corresponds 
with the moon; the highest, but 
having the gravest tone (imdrn), 
corresponds with Saturn. But Ni- 
comachus does not forget to re- 
mark that ‘his predecessors made 
the moon irdrq (Alex. Ephes. Z. c. 
says carelessly the Earth), and 
thence ascended to Saturn the 
vhrn; this is admitted by Alex. 
Aphr. among others (vide preceding 
note). From the same ancient 
source, as it appears, Aristides 
Quint. Mus, iii. 145, derives his 
explanation, 7d 5:4 acd thy Tov 
Tranter enmerdH rlynow [rpooon- 
paiver], and it is likewise from 
ancient sources that Emmanuel 
Bryennius, Harm. (Oxon. 1699), 
Sect. i. 363, explains more particu- 
Jarly which of the planets corre- 
sponds with each of the seven 
strings as to tone, assigning the 
lowest tone to the moon, the high- 
‘est to Saturn, the zéoy to the sun. 
Cicero, or an ancient author whom 
he takes as guide ( Somn. v. 5), is 
manifestly thinking of the hepta- 
chord and of the octave when he 
says of the eight celestial bodies 
endowed with motion, that two of 
them, Mercury and Venus, have the 
same tone; there are consequently 
in all, seven different sounds: quod 
docti homines nervis imitati atque 
cantibus aperuere sibi reditum in 
hune locum. Only he makes the 
heaven of fixed stars take part in 
the music; to them he ascribes the 


‘highest sound, and the lowest to 


the moon. In Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii. 
22, 84, Pythagoras determines, ac- 
cording to the same system, the 
distance of celestial bodies. The 
distance of the moon from the earth 
(reckoned by Pythagoras at 126,000 
stadia according to e. 21), being 
taken as equivalent to one tone, 
that between the sun and moon is 
placed at 23 tones, and that be- 
tween the heaven of fixed stars 
and the sun at 33: ita septem tonos 
effict quam diapason harmoniam 
vocant. No doubt this last is a 
misunderstanding; but a misun- 
derstanding that might easily arise, 
if we reflect that the earth, be- 
ing immovable, could not produce 
any sound; that consequently the 
real distance of the sonorous bodies 
answers exactly to that of the 
chords; for, from the moon to the 
sun is a fourth (the sun only takes 
this place in the new theory), from 
the sun to the heaven of fixed stars 
a fifth, and the eight sounds united 
form an octave of six tones. The 
other calculation (according to 
Plut. De An. Procr.31, 9, 102, 8 8q., 
and Censorin. Di. Nat. ¢. 13), which 
teckons from theearth (placed asthe 
mpordauBavduevos one tone lower 
than the drdrn) to the sun three 
tones and a half, and from thence 
to the heaven of fixed stars, 24— 
gives, it is true, the correct number 
of tones—six; but it omits the 
muteness of the earth (for we have 
nothing to do here with the theory 
of Philolaus of the movement of 
the earth), and it does not agree 
with the division of the octachord 
which requires a fifth, from the 
#éon to the viry. These authors, 
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in a smith’s forge ; from our births we are unceasingly 
hearing the same sound, and so are never in a position 
to take note of its existence from the contrast of silence.! 


like Cicero and Pliny, make the 
fixed heaven, the arAavés, partici- 
pate in the celestial music. On the 
other hand, at the commencement 
of the chapter, Censorinus restricts 
it to the seven planets, which is 
correct. The contradiction of this 
with what he elsewhere says, is 
another proof that he is following 
an ancient source, the meaning of 
which he does not fully compre- 
hend. According to Martin (Ltudes 
sur le Timée, ii. 37), the sounds of 
the octave, being produced simul- 
taneously, do not form a symphony, 
But the Pythagoreans did not allow 
their imaginations to be fettered, 
either by this difficulty or by others 
we have mentioned, and which are 
for the most part examined by Aris- 
totle. Macrob. Somn. Scip. ii. 1, sub 
fin.; reckons tlie extent of the celes- 
tial symphony at four octaves, and a 
fifth (departing from the system of 
harmonic numbers in the Timeus, 
ii. 37 by one tone only, vide part IT. 
a, 658 sq.). Anatolius, ap. Iambli- 
chum, Theol. Arithm. 56, distribu- 
ting after his manner the tones 
among the celestial bodies, makes 
it two octaves and a tone. Plu- 


tarch, J. c. e. 32, quotes an opinion" 


afterwards contested by Ptolemy 
(Harm. iii. 16), according to which 
the sounds of the seven planets 
answer to those of the seven inva- 
riable chords in the lyre of fifteen 
strings; then he quotes another 
opinion, according to which the 
distances of the planets would be 
analogous to the five tetrachords of 
the complete system. These ideas 
cannot possibly have belonged to 
the ancient Pythagoreans, for the 


development of the harmonic sys- 
tem and the augmentation of the 
number of chords which they pre- 
suppose, are of a later date. Ac- 
cording to'an opinion ascribed to 
Pythagoreans by Plutarch (J. ¢. 31), 
each of the ten celestial bodies, 
animated by movement, is sepa- 
rated from the body below it by a 
distance three times as great as 
the distance separating this from 
the next lowest. This opinion has 
nothing to do with the calculation 
of tones in the spheral harmony, 
and the same remark applies to 
what Plato says (Rep. x. 616 C 


‘sqq.; Zim. 86 D, 38 C sqq.) of the 


distances and velocity ofthe planets, 
though harmony is mentioned in 
the first of these passages. Among 
moderns, cf. on this question, first 
the classical essay of Bockh in the 
Studien v. Daub und Creuzer, iii. 
87 sqq. (now :KZ. Schr. iii. 169 sq.), 
where the correspondence of the 
celestial harmony with the dis- 
tances of the heptachord is also 
explained in regard to the ancient 
system ; and lastly, Martin, Etudes, 
ii. 87 sqq. 

1 This is the opinion of Aris- 
totle and Heracleitus, Alleg. Hom. 
ce. 12, p. 24 Mehl. The latter 
adds, as a possible reason, the great 
distance of the heavenly bodies. 
Simplicius, it is true, De Celo, 211, 
a, 14; Sehol. 496.b,11 sqq. thinks 
this too ordinary a reason to be 
held by a school, the founder of 
which had himself heard the har- 
mony of the spheres, and gives 
this sublimer reason (also indicated 
by Cicero, Somn. c. 5, together 
with that of Aristotle) that the 
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This notion of the spheral harmony had no connection 
originally with the system of the ten heavenly bodies,! 
but related only to the planets; for ten tones would 
have resulted from the motion of ten bodies; whereas 
seven sounds are required for harmony, according to 
the ancient harmonic system which is based on the 
heptachord; and eight, if the octachord be adopted. 
Now one or other of these numbers is always assigned 
to the harmony of the spheres by all who discuss 
it particularly? The number must originally have 
been seven; for down to the time of Philolaus, the 
Pythagorean theory recognises only the seven notes 
of the heptachord.2 The testimony of Aristotle* does 
not contradict this. It is possible, in the first place, 
that he had Plato or certain Platonists in his mind as 


music of the heavenly bodies is not 
perceptible to the ears of ordinary 
mortals. Porphyry expresses this 
idea ina physical manner (in Péol. 
Harm. p. 257) when he says that 
our ears are too narrow to perceive 
these powerful sounds. Archytas 
seems to have anticipated him in 
this, vide the fragment quoted in 
Porph. 1. c. and supra, p. 306 sq. 

' Perhaps it is for this reason 
that Philolaus does not mention it 
(so far, at least, as we can discover 
from the fragments that remain of 
him). What Porph. V. Pyth. 31, 
placing himself at the point of 
view of the geocentric system, says 
of the nine sonorous celestial 
bodies, called by Pythagoras the 
nine muses, betrays a recent ori- 
gin, if only by the un-Pythagorean 
interpretation of the éyr{xday. 

2 Of. on this subject (besides 
what has been cited. p. 461, 2), 
Plato Rep. x. 616 sq., who re- 


fers the celestial harmony to the 
heaven of fixed stars and to the 
planets; Hippol. Refut. i. 2, p. 8, 
who refers it solely to the planets. 
Censorin. Di. Nat. c. 13: (Pythag.) 
hune omnem mundum enarmonion 
esse ostendit. Quare Dorylaus 
scripsit esse mundum organum 
Dei: alii addiderunt, esse id éwrd- 
Xopdov, guia septem sint vagae 
stellae, quae plurimum moveantur. 

3 As Boéeckh shows, Philol. 70 

“sq., appealing to the passage of 
Philolaus quoted p.'385, 2. Arist. 
Probl. xix. 7; Plut. Mus. 19; Ni- 
com. Harm.i. 17, ii. 27 ; ef. Boeth. 
Mus. i. 20. The assertion of 
Bryennius, Harm. sect. i. p. 365, 
that Pythagoras was the discoverer 
of the octachord cannot here be 
considered, 

4 Who, it is true, must be also 
thinking of the fixed stars when 
he uses the expression rocobrwy Td 
TAHOos korpwv, 
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well as the Pythagoreans; and it is a question, in the 
second place, whether, supposing him to mean the 
Pythagoreans only, he simply reproduces their theory 
without any admixture of his own presuppositions. 
But the theory of the spheral harmony, though it 
primarily related to the planets alone, was based on 
a universal thought, the very thought that Aristotle 
attributes to the Pythagoreans (Metaph. 1, 5), viz., 
that the whole universe is a harmony. This thought 
directly resulted, as we have seen, from the perception 
or presentiment of a regular order in the distances and 
movements of the heavenly bodies: what the eye sees 
in observing the stars, that the ear hears in the concord 
of tones! Engrossed with symbols, and little con- 
cerned with the precise discrimination of concepts, the 
Pythagoreans identified harmony with the octave ; 
after this it was easy for them to regard the celestial 
harmony also as an octave, and the seven planets as 
the golden strings of the heavenly heptachord. This 
poetical thought doubtless came first; the intellectual 
arguments which, according to Aristotle, were brought 
forward to justify it are certainly posterior. ++: 

The chief function of the fire of the circumference, 
in the Pythagorean theory, was to hold the cosmos 
together as a covering embracing the whole, and on 
this account they seem to have called it necessity.? It 


1 Plato, Rep. vii. 480 D: xy- 
Suvever, Epnv, as mpds aorTpovoulay 
Supara wénnyev, &s mpds evapydvrov 
gopiy Gra mennyévat, Kal abrat 
GAAhAwy adeAgal tives ai emioriuat 
elvat, &s of re TluOaydperol pact Kat 
tusis, & Taatkwy, ovyxwpodpev. Cf. 
Archytas ap. Porph. im Ptolem, 

YOL, I. 


Harm. p. 2386 (Fragm. Philos. i. 
564): wept re 5) tas Trav totTpwy 
TaxurTaros Kal éemiroAay al Stowe 
mapedwnav auty Bidyywow, ral’ eph 
yoperplas kal &piduar ral obx Heiora 
mept povoikys’ Tadra yap Te wabh- 
mara, SoxooyT: eluev adeaged. 

2 This appears to me to result 
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is not improbable also that they derived the light of 
‘the stars from it, and in a certain degree that of the 
sun;! there are reasons too for supposing that they 
believed that this fire, or a radiation from it, was seen 


in the milky way.? 


from the mutilated passage ap. 
Plut. Place. i. 25, 2 (Stob. i. 158; 
Galen. c. 10, p. 261; Theod., Cur. 
Gr. Aff. vi. 18, p. 87): Tlv0ayépas 
avdynny ton wepixcioba Th ndopy. 
Ritter (Pyth. Phil. 183) finds in 
this passage the thought that the 
Unlimited in embracing the world 
transforms it to something limited, 
and subjects it to natural neces- 
sity. But according to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, the Unlimiced 
cannot be conceived as that which 
embraces or limits; mepaivov and 
&repov are diametrically opposed 
to each other. Similarly, the 
évdyKn, by which Plato in the 
Timeus vtertainly means natural 
necessity as distinguished from 
the divine activity working to an 
end, cannot have had this significa- 
tion with the Pythagoreans ; for 
the idea of this opposition is, as 
we have seen (supra, p. 397), alien 
to them. Necessity seems rather 
to mean, with them, the bond of 
the universe ; and when they say 
‘that it embraces the world, we 
think most naturally of the fire of 
the periphery. Plato seems to 
confirm this view when (Rep. x. 
617 B), inspired with the Pytha- 
gorean spirit, he makes the spin- 
dle with the circles of the costhos 
turn upon the knees of ’Avdyxn, 
which consequently here embraces 
all the spheres alike In the same 
manner Iambl. writes (Th. Arithm. 
p.61): thy ’Avdyeny of Peordyo TH 
ToD mayTos ovpavod ckwrarn aytuyt 
(circle) érnxotc1, Wendt. (Jakr- 


Beyond the circle ‘of fire lay the 


buch f. wissensch. Krit. 1828, 2, 
379) regards “Avdéyky as synony- 
mous with harmony. Butaltbough 
Diog. says (viii. 85) that, according 
to Philolaus all things take place 
avdykn Kal &ppovia, we must not 
con¢lude from this that Philolaus 
identified necessity with harmony ; 
for it could not. be said of harmony 
that it envelopes the world. 

1 Vide p. 450, 1. 

2 This conjecture, which we 
already find in Béckh (Philol. 99), 
is founded upon the intimation 
which he also gives (KI. Schr. iii. 
297 sq.) that Plato, in speaking of 
the light which envelopes the 
world (Rep. x. 616 B sq.), ay the 
bro(éuara of a ship, in all proba- 
bility is thinking of the milky way. 
Of this light it is said that in its 
bosom the circles of heaven unite 
—and it is from these circles that 
the spindle of ’Avdyrn proceeds, 
that spindle which (617 B) turns 
upon the knees of ’Avdyrn. If we 
combine these passages with those 
quoted in the preceding note, it 
seems probable that the fire of the 
periphery, which, as the bond of 
the world, was called ’Avdykn, is 
the same as the milky way. With 
this passage of Plato we may also 
connect the statement ap. Stob. Eel. 
1. 256: of dad Mudarydpov roy xdamov 
ohaipay . . . wdvoy 88 7d avdrarov 
mip kwvoedés. According to Béckh, 
Plato compares this light to. a 
column, because the vertical cone 
of the milky way would appear so 
if seen from some particular point 
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‘nlimited, or the unlimited air (avedua), from which 


ye universe draws its breath.! 


itside the world. It is a ques- 
on, however, whether the Pytha- 
yreans did not rather believe that 
1e fire of the periphery flamed up 
‘om the northern summit of the 
ilky way, in a great column rest- 
ig on a wide base and terminating 
1a point, and whether this opinion 
id not influence the exposition of 
‘lato. I cannot agree with the 
Iterations in the text proposed by 
trohn (D. Platon. Staat, p. 282 
q-). This doctrine of the fire of 
he periphery, or at least of its 
Jentity with the milky way, seems 
o have been confined to a part of 
he school. For in what concerns 
he milky way, Aristotle, although 
he fire of the periphery was not 
mknown to him (vide De Celo, ii. 
8; the words 7d 8 Zcxaroy kal 
> péoov mépas, cited p. 444, 4, 
widently relate to this fire). quotes 
Metereol. i. 8) from the Pythago- 
‘ean school (ray KaAouuévwy Tlv0a- 
yopelwy rwes) the opinion that the 
nilky way is the trace or course of 
me of the stars that fell in the 
‘atastrophe of Phaeton; or else a 
sourse once traversed by the sun, 
wut now abandoned. This opinion 
s also found in Olymp. and Philo- 
onus ad h. 1, (i. 198, 208, Id.), 
ind in Stob. Hel. 1.574 (Plut. Plae. 
ii. 1, 2), without any other indica- 
tion of its source. Such opinions 
rannot be attributed to Philolaus. 
1 Arist. Phys. iii. 4, 203 a, 6: 
Wo pév TluOarydperot . . . elvor 7d 
fo Tov obpaved &metpov. Ibid. iv. 
3; vide swpra, p. 414, 2; Stob. i. 
380: év 5& 7G wept Tis TvOaydpou 
procoplas mpdt@ ypdpet [’Apioro- 
réAns], Tov odpavdy elvat Eva, érer- 
rdyerOd. 8 ex Tod amelpou xpdvoy 
Te Kal mvoyy Kal Td Kevdy, d diopicer 


That there must be 


éxdorwy tas xépas def. Plut. Plac. 
ii. 9 (Galen. c. 11): of wey dad 
Tludaydpov, éxrds elvar roti néopmov 
revdy (cf, next note), eis 8 dvamvel 
6 xéopos nat é of. But, for the 
reason already given, p. 465, 2, we 
ought not to identify this Unli- 
mited with the fire of the peri- 
phery, for it is nowhere described 
as being fiery, but as the boundless 
air (Arist. supra, p. 414, 2), from 
which the world inhales its mon. 
It is true that the passage in Sim- 
plicius, which will presently be 
cited, makes the heaven of fixed 
stars to be immediately bounded 
by the &repov ; but it is a question 
whether Archytas understood by 
goxarov the heaven of fixed stars, 
and not the outermost circle of fire. 
For the words #youv rG drdave? 
ovpav@ are certainly a gloss of the 
historian; a Pythagorean would 
not have called the external part 
of the world odpavds. Roth thinks 
(ii. a, 831 sq.; b, 255) that by the 
aretpov placed outside the world 
we should understand the primitive 
divinity as the infinite spirit. But 
this opinion is evidently erroneous, 


“together with all that depends upon 


it—for the &re:poy as compared 


“with the Limited is, from the Py- 


thagorean point of view, something 
evil and imperfect; the avdénrov Kab 
&aoyoy (Philol. ap. Stob. Eel. i. 10). 
In the Pythagorean fragments, 
even the most recent, the word 
&metpos is never applied to the 
Deity. If Aristotle speaks of the 
&reipoy mvedua outside the world. 
this does not tell in favour of 
Réth’s opinion, but against it. 
Does Aristotle, or any other 
philosopher anterior to the Stoics, 
ever call the spirit mvedua? 


HH2 
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an Infinite of this kind outside the world, Archytas 
had proved.!. From it, time as well as the void had 
entered the world.? But this notion is exceedingly 
obscure and vague, for which, not only our authorities, 
but the Pythagoreans themselves are doubtless respon- 
sible. On the one hand, by the void we must under- 
stand empty space, which here, as often besides, is not 
distinguished from space filled with air; on the other 
hand, the void divides all things, even numbers, from 
each other. Thus two different meanings of the ex- 
pression, the logical and the physical, are confused 
together ; and with the same confusion of thought, time, 
on account of its successive infinity, is said to come 


1 Simpl. Phys. 108 a: ’Apydras 
dé, ds Oynow Evinuos, oftws ypdéra 
rov Adyou: ev TE eoxdrp Hyovy rE 
arAavel ovpav@ yevduevos, mérepov 
exretvayu ky Thy xeipa } Tov pdBdoy 
eis 7d ftw, ) ove ty; Td wey ody ph 
éxrelvey, &romwoy. ei 5é exrelvw, 
Fro cGya A réwos 7d éxrds Fora, 
dioloer 58 oddév, Gs pabyodueda, aed 
ody Badietra: Tov avtdy tpdmoy én) 
7d del AauBavduevoy pépos, kal rad- 
tov épwrhoer, al ef del erepov 
Zrrat, eg’ 8 7 fd BSos, SnAovdri Kad 
&reipov, Kal ei uty capa, Seder 
7d mpoxeluevoy: ci St Tém0s, Zort BE 
témos To ev & Gud eorw } Siva’ 
dy elvor, Td 5& Buvduer ds bv xph 
7Oévar ém) raév aidlwv, kal ofrws dy 
eln cGpa &meipoy kal témos, The 
explanations of Eudemus are here 
added to the demonstration of 
Archytas, as is proved by the ex- 
pressions Badie?ra: and éepwrheet, 
and the Aristotelian phrase (Phys. 
iii. 4. 208 b, 30; Metaph. ix. 8, 
1050 a, 6): 7d Suvduer ds ov, &e., 
and as it is precisely on that phrase 
that the proof of the corporeal 


‘ 


nature of the Unlimited rests, all 
relating to that idea must belong 
to Eudemus ; the only thing which 
belongs to Archytas is the ques- 
tion: év 7G éoxdrw — odk tv; We 
find another proof in favour of 
empty space in Arist. Phys. iv. 9,a 
statement reproduced and com- 
mented on by Themist. in h. i. 48 
a (302 sq.); Simpl. Phys. 161 a; 
De Celo, 267 «4, 88. According 
to him, Xuthus said that without 
the Void, there could not be rare- 
faction or condensation, and that in 
order that there might be move- 
ment, some bodies must transcend 
the boundaries of the world, to 
make room for the bodies in motion. 
The world must overflow (kupavet 
7> §8dov). Simplicius calls this 
Xuthus ZodGos 6 Mv0ayopicds. But 
it is not stated whether he was a 
true Pythagorean, or had merely 
(vide infra, p. 415), in the manner 
of Ecphantus, combined the theory 
of atoms with the Pythagorean 
doctrine. 

2 Arist. Phys. iv. 6 ; Stob. 1.880, 
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from the Unlimited, that is, from infinite space. In 


this we see the fantastic method of the Pythagorean 
school, of which we have already had so many proofs. 
We have no right to attempt to destroy it by a precise 
definition of the concepts, nor to draw from it conclu+ 
sions, which have no other certain warrant within the 
system.) For the same reason it ought not to surprise 
us that time, which, according to the above representa- 
tion, entered the firmament from the Unlimited, should 
itself again be identified ? with the celestial sphere; the 
former doctrine involves the concept of time as without 
limit; the latter asserts that the sky is by its motion 
the measure of time :* the perfect reconciliation of these 


1 Of p. 411 sq. . 

2 Plut. Plac. i, 21 (Stob. i. 
248; Galen. ¢. 10,p. 25): Tlv@ayé- 
pas thy xpdvov thy odaipay Tod 
mepiéxovros (Galen. : 7. wepiex. Tuas 
obpavod) elvat, a statement which is 
confirmed by Aristotle and Sim- 
plicius. For Aristotle says, Phys. 
iv. 10, 218 a, 33: of wey yap The 
Tov BAou Kivnow eival paow [rv 
xpévov], of 8& Thy cpaipay adrhy, 
and Simplicius further remarks, p. 
165: of wey thy rod Bdrov kiynow 
kal mepipopay tov xpdvov elval 
gaciy, as roy TlAdtwva vouiCovow 8 
te EvSnuos, kK. T. A., of 5& Thy 
ohaipay abthy Tov ovpavod, ws Tovs 
Tlu@ayopucods isropovar . A€yew of 
mapaxovcayres tows tod *Apxvrou 
(the categories falsely ascribed to 


Archytas ; cf. Pt. iii. b, 118, 2 ed.) 


Aéyoytos KabdAou Thy xpévov dido- 
Thua THs TOD mayTds pioews. Ina 
similar manner, according to Plut. 
De Is. 32, p. 864; Clem. Strom. v. 
571 B; Porph. Vit. Pyth. 41, the 
sea was spoken of by the Pythago- 


reans as the tears of Croros. 
Cronos is the god of the sky whose 
tears (the rain)-had, as they con- 
ceived, formed the sea, vide supra, 
p. 91, 2. I cannot recognise my 
opinion in the terms employed by 
Chaignet, ii. 171 sq., to reproduce 
the above remark. Nor can I dis- 
euss either his objections or his 
attempt to find the sense of the 
Pythagorean definition in Pseudo- 
Pythagorean writings. 

8 Arist. 1. ¢., gives another mo- 
tive: 4 8& rod bAov ohaipa edote 
pey rots eimodaww elvar 6 xpdvos, re 
év re TO xpbum mdvra ear) Kal ev TH 
tov bAou opatpa, and the definition 
attributed to Archytas in Simpli- 
cius may be interpreted in this 
sense. But this reason does not 
seem to have come from Archytas. 
I should rather conjecture it to 
have been given after his time. 
Cronos must at first have been 
with the Pythagoreans, as with 
Pherecydes, a symbolical name for 
the sky. Vide preceding note. 
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two doctrines was doubtless not attempted by the 


Pythagoreans.! 


This theory necessitated the abandonment of the 
original view of the world as a surface vaulted over by 
a hemispherical cavity ; and the conception of upper 
and lower was reduced to that of greater or lesser 
distance from the centre;? the lower, or that lying 
nearer to the centre, was called by the Pythagoreans the 


1 T cannot regard them as ac- 
cordant, nor can I agree with 
Béckh (Philol. 98) that the Py- 
thagoreans called Time the sphere 
of the embracing, so far as it has 
its foundation in the Unlimited. 
For, on the one hand, the Unli- 
mited could not be designated as 
opaipa tod mepiexovros; and, on 
the other, this expression is other- 
wise explained in the passage of 
Aristotle hitherto overlooked. The 
indication of Plutarch (Plat. Qu. 
viii. 4, 8, p. 1007), according to 
which Pythagoras defined Time as 
the soul of the All or of Zeus, 
merits no reliance. Cf. p. 466 sq. 

? This point, it is true, is not 
established by the testimony of 
Aristotle, De Celo, ii. 2,285 a, 10. 
Aristotle, in considering the ques- 
tion whether the heavens have an 
above and a below, a right and a 
left, a before and a behind, finds it 
strange that the Pythagoreans Sto 
pévas TauTas apxas Ereyov, Td detidy 
kal Td dpiorepdy, ras 5& rérrapas 
mapéAimoy obey hrroy uplas ofcas, 
But this means to say that in 
the table of opposites, vide p. 381, 
these two categories alone are 
mentioned. In fact, however, the 
Above and the Below in the uni- 
verse were reduced to the Exterior 
and the Interior. Philol. ap. Stob. 
Eel. i, 860 (Béckh, Philol, 90 ff; 


D. kosm. Syst, 120 sq.): ard rod 
péoou Ta kyw Fide Ty adrapy ois 
kdtw éo7l, ra yw Tod pécov bre- 
voytiws xelweva trois ndrw (ie, the 
order of the spheres, from above 
to the centre, is the contrary of the 
order from the centre to the lowest 
point) trois yap kdrw 7& KaTwrérw 
péca éotly dowep Ta avwrdrw nab 
7 tAde woattws. mpds yap Td pécoy 
Tavtd eorw éxdrepa, doa wh pere- 
vivextos (=mAhv Ori perev; cf. 
Bockh, Philol. 90 sq.; D. kosm. 
Syst. 120 sq.). In the words ois 
yep xdrw, etc., the text is evidently 
corrupt. To correct it, I should 
propose, (1) either to strike out 
wéoa, which is only a conjecture 
for wéya, and is entirely wanting 
in several manuscripts; so that 
the sense would then be: ‘for to 
those who are on the under side, 
the lowest seems highest ;’ or else 
(2), to read rots yap xdérw (for those 
who inhabit the region of the 
world, which, according to the or- 
dinary opinion is below, and which 
from our point of view is on the 
other side of the centre) xatwrdrw 
7a wéoa eotly omep Tois tvw, tad 
Th BAAa doatrws. The corrections 
proposed by Leop. Schmidt, Quest. 
Epicharmee, Bonn, 1846, p. 63, 
and by Nutzhorn (Philol. xxii. 
1865, p. 887), seem to me not very 
happy. 
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right side of the world; that which was farther from 
the centre, the left; for they regarded the movement 
of the heavenly bodies from west to east as a progressive 
motion, and accordingly they assigned to the centre, 
as befitted its importance in the universe, the place of 
honour on the right side of the bodies of the world.! 
They also held the upper portions of the universe to 
be the most perfect, and distinguished the outermost 
circle of fire from the circles of the stars, dividing these 
again into the circles above and below the moon; 
so that the universe was divided into three regions, 


Olympus, Cosmos, and Uranos.? 


1 Simpl. De Celo, 175 b, 31; 
Schol. 492 b, 39: (of ThuOayépetor) 
és adros ev TG Seurépw Tis cuva- 
ywryiis rev Mubayopiucdy ioropel, rot 
Bdov odpavod Ta pay vw Aéyovow 
elvar Ta 5é Kato, Kal Td pev KdTw 
rod ovpavod Betray elvat, Td 5& kvw 
apirepdy, nal has év Te Kdrw 
elvat, These words seem to con- 
tradict what Aristotle says, De Calo, 
ii, 2, 285 b, 25: (of Tu@ay.) huas 
tivw re wotovat Kal ev Tq Bekig wépet, 
tous 3 éxel ndrw Kal ev Tg dpiorepg. 
Bockh, however (d. kosm. Syst. 
106 sq.), has shown how the two 
assertions are compatible, and how 
the objections are to be met, which, 
according to Simplicius, loc. ciz., 
both he and his predecessor, Alex- 
ander, and more recently Gruppe, 
d. kosm. Syst. d. Gr. 65 sqq., 
brought forward. The mention 
of the cuveywyh, in Simplicius, 
relates to the division of the Uni- 
verse into an upper or external, 
and a lower or internal region, 
the latter, including the earth and 
the counter-earth, is on the right. 
The statement of the treatise on 
the heavens, on the contrary, refers 


Olympus contained 


to the opposition of the superior 
and inferior hemispheres of the 
earth; in regard to this, the Py- 
thagoreans maintain, in opposition 
to Aristotle, that our hemisphere 
is turned towards the periphery of 
the world, and is in ordinary lan- 
guage the superior hemisphere. 
Aristotle, from his standpoint, 
called it the right; the Pythago- 
reans must have called it the left. 
2 Vide preceding note and Stob. 
i. 488, the continuation of the text 
cited p. 444, 4:7) per obv dverdrw 
Hépos TOU TepiexovTos, ev @ Thy EiAL- 
xiveray elvar tev ororxelwy “OAvp- 
mov KaAei [SiAdAaos] Ta SE bxd Thy 
Tod ’OAdurou popay, év probs wévTE 
TrAavhras pel” HAlou kal oedqyns 
rerdxOat, Kdopov, To 7° Sd TodTOLS 
brocéAnvdy Te Kal aeplyetov pépos, 
ev 7a THs pidAoperaBdAroy yeverews, 
ovpaydy. kal wep) piv Ta TeTarypeva, 
Tav petedpwy yiyverOar Thy copiay 
mep) 5& ra yevdueva tis aratlas Thy 
dperhy, rerclay yey éxelyny, arerAH 
de ravrny. Cf. on this point Béckh, 
Philol. 94 sq., and supra, p. 316. 
The opposition of the terrestrial 
and celestial spheres appears also 
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the elements in their purity ;! Cosmos? was the place of 
ordered and uniform motion, Uranos that of Becoming 
and Change. Whether the central fire was included 
in Olympus and the heaven of fixed stars in Cosmos, we 
do not know; but both conjectures are probable: the 
position of the counter-earth is more doubtful; it is 
possible that the Pythagoreans, who were chiefly con- 
cerned with the opposition of the terrestrial and supra- 


terrestrial, never considered this question. 


the extract of Stobaus a 


in the exposition (full of Stoical 
opinions) of Diog. viii. 26, and 
in the semi-peripatetic exposition, 
ap. Phot. 439 b, 27 sqq., but the 
tripartite division of Philolaus is 
here wanting. It is, on the con- 
trary, implied in the Epinomis of 
Plato, 978 B, by the words: édy 
yep i tis emt Oewplay bpOhv Thy 
tovde, elre Kdcpov etre “OAupToy 
elre odpavdy évy 7Sorq Tw Aéyew, 
precisely because the author dis- 
cards it. Parmenides, v. 141, 137 
(vide infra, Parm.), calls the outer- 
most envelope, dAvumos goxaros ; 
on the other hand, he calls the 
starry heaven, not xéouos, but 
ovpavds. We must not, however, 
jnfer from this, as Krische does 
(Forsch. 115), that Philolaus can- 
not have used the word odpavés in 
speaking of the lower region; his 
terminology is not necessarily 
always the same as that of Parme- 
nides. 

1 That is to say it consisted of 
the purest substance; for the ter- 
restrial elements evidently do not 
exist in Olympus; even the word 
oroxeia is scarcely to be consi- 
dered Pythagorean. Or are we to 
understand by this expression the 


. 


Finally, in 
movement of Olympus is 


Limited and Unlimited? For the 
Unlimited only, the &metpov out- 
side the world (vide p. 467, 1), 
of which Béckh is thinking, could 
not be designated by the plural 
erolxeia. 

2 The Cosmos, that is, in the 
narrower sense of the word. For 
in general the word Cosmos has 
with the Pythagoreans its ordinary 
meaning of the universe (e.g. Philol. 
Fr. 1, ef. p. 379, 1). It is even said 
that Pythagoras was the first to 
use this expression (Plut. Plac. ii. 
1; Stob. i. 450; Galen. c. 11; 
Phot. 440 a, 17). What is true 
in the statement is probably this, 
that the Pythagoreans were fond 
of employing the word to designate 
the harmonious order of the world. 
But even at the time of Xenophon 
it was not in general use, as is plain 
from Xen. Mem. i. 1, 11; 6 kadod- 
Hevos 1d tev copioTay Kdopos, cf. 
Plato, Gorgias, 508 A. 

8 What Epiph. Erp. fid. p. 
1087 B, says, using a later ter- 
minology, is not altogether inexact: 
rcye Se (Ilv8.) r& dard ceAtuns ndrw 
mabye civar wdvra, Te 3& brepdvw 
THs cTeAhyyns arab} elvat, 
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spoken of, but it is uncertain whether he is not here 
transferring to Olympus what is appueeble only to the 
heaven of fixed stars. 

This astronomical theory of the universe is con- 
nected, as we have seen, with the idea of the respiration 
of the world and of its right and left sides. In this 
we see the favourite ‘ancient comparison of the world 
with a living creature ; but, after our previous enquiries 
concerning the world-soul, we cannot allow that this 
thought had any important influence on the Pytha- 
gorean system. 

It might be inferred from a passage of the Placita} 
attributed to Plutarch, that the Pythagoreans, like 
Anaximander and Heracleitus, believed in the periodic 
generation and destruction of the world. This passage, 
however, probably asserts nothing more than that the 
vapours into which, by the effect of heat and moisture, 
earthly substances are resolved, serve for nourishment 
to the world or the stars.? It therefore relates only to 
the destruction of individual things: in regard to the 


1 JL. 5,3: @rdaraos dirrhy elvar 
Thy pbopiy, Tore pev' €& ovpavat 
mupds fuévros, rote 8 é€& Saros 
ceAnviakod meptotpophH Tov aépos 
Groxvbevros: Kal TovTwy clvar Tas 


dvabupidcets Tpopas Tov kdopov, - 


This statement, both here and in 
Galen. v. 11, is preceded by the 
words nébev tpéperar 6 Kdopos. 
Under the same title Stobzeus says, 
Eel, i 452: Bidrsaraos %pyee, 7d wey 
€E obpavod mupbs puévros, Td Be ek 
Siaros ceAnviaxod TepioTpopyh Tov 
aépos dmoxubévros ely. Tas dvabu- 
pidoeis tpopas Tod Kéopov, whereas 
in the chapter on Becoming and 
Perishing, i. 418, he cites the words 


piAda.—amoxudévros, as they are 
cited in the Placita, only after 
pOopay he adds roti kécuov. As 
to the sense of the obscure words, 
which have perhaps been inexactly 
reported, I follow Béckh (Philol. 
110 sq.), whose interpretation seems 
to me more probable than that of 
Chaignet, ii. 159. Chaignet ex- 
plains the passage thus: il y a deux 
causes de dépérissement, lune quand 
le feu s échappe du ciel, Pautre quand 
ce few... se répand "de Veau de la 
lune. 

2 As was said by Heracleitus 
and the Stoics, 
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universe generally, it would appear that the Pythago- 
reans did not believe in any destruction of the world ; 
what the Pseudo-Plutarch! tells us on the subject is no 
doubt merely derived from Timezus the Locrian, or 
other similar sources. It is clear on the contrary, from 
Eudemus, that they thought, as the Stoics did after- 
wards, not only that the same persons who had lived in 
the world would re-enter it at a later period ; but that 
they would again do the same actions and live in the 
same circumstances ;? this is confirmed by a passage in 
Porphyry, not in itself of much weight. This theory 
was no doubt connected with the doctrine of Trans- 
migration and of the great year of the world: if the 
heavenly bodies were to occupy the same place as 
before, everything else would return to the same condi- 
tion, and consequently the same persons would be 
present under the same circumstances. But it is a 
question whether this doctrine belonged to the whole 
school, or only to a portion of it. | 

The Pythagoreans appear to have occupied them-. 
selves very little with the study of terrestrial nature: at 
any rate, with the exception of one slight attempt on 
the part of Philolaus, tradition is silent on the subject. 


1 Plac. ii, 4, 1 (Galen. ¢, 11, 
p. 265). 

2 In the fragment of his Phy- 
sics ap. Simpl. Phys. 173 a, he 
enquires whether the same time 
which has been, shall be again, or 
not? and the answer is: that 
which comes after is only. qualita- 
tively the same as that, which has 
gone before: Ei 5€ ris moreboete 
tots TiuOwyopelas, as aA Th ara 
Gpidug, Koryo pvOoroyhow 7d paBdloy 


- 


exwv duty Kadnuévas oftw (this is 
the right punctuation), al ra BAAG 
mavra, dpolws ter, kat roy xpdvov 
etaoydv éort Tov abroy elvat, 

8 V. Pyth.19, Of the doctrines 
of Pythagoras, those of immortality 
and the transmigration of souls are 
the best known: mpds 5& rovrois 871 
kata mepisdous tivds 7a ‘yevouerd 
more mdAw rylverat, véov & ovdty 
Gmr@s oT, 


e 
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In regard to Philolaus,' we are told that in the same 
way that he derived geometrical determinations (the 
point, the line, the surface, the solid) from the first four 
numbers, so he derived physical qualities? from five, the 
soul from six; reason, health, and light? from seven; 
love, friendship, prudence, and inventive faculty from 
eight. Herein (apart from the number schematism) is 
contained the thought that things represent a graduated 
scale of increasing perfection ; but we hear nothing of 
any attempt to prove this in detail, or to seek out the 
characteristics proper to each particular region.‘ 

Nor, in all probability, did the Pythagoreans carry 
their enquiries respecting the soul and man very far. 
Later writers indeed descant much on the origin of the 
soul from the world-soul, and on its ethereal, divinely- 
related, eternally-moved, immortal nature. There is 
even a fragment of Philolaus which contains these 
statements.> I have already shown,® however, that this 
fragment can scarcely be considered genuine, and that 


1 Tambl. Theol. Ar. 56; cf. As- laus, is a later interpretation of 


clep. in Metaph. i. 5. These pas- 
sages have been quoted, p. 435, 2. 
In Theol. Ar. p. 34 sq., it is stated 
that six is regarded by the Pytha- 
goreans as the number of the soul, 
and perhaps Aristotle may be al- 
ready alluding to Philolaus when 
he speaks (Metaph. i. 5, quoted on 
p. 869, 1) of the assertion: 87: 7d 
rowovdi (sc. apiOudy mdbos) ux} kat 
vous. 

2 gotdtnta Kal xpaow. The 
colour no doubt describes in a 
general manner the external nature 
(cf. Arist. De sensu, c. 3, 439 a, 
30: of TuOaydperor thy émipdveray 
Xpordy éxddouv), and modrns, which 
does not appear to belong to Phiio- 


this expression, 

3-7) tn abrod Acyduevoy pas, 
therefore not light in the ordinary 
sense, but some quality or state of 
man; or in general, health, well- 
being. 

4 We find only an isolated trace 
of any discussions in regard to 
living beings in the passage, Arist. 
De Sensu, 5, 445 a, 16, according 
to which certain Pythagoreans sup- 
posed some animals lived upon 
odours. Vide infra, p. 480, 2, for 
other quotations. 

5 Cf. the texts cited, p. 447, 1. 

6 Vide pp. 447, sq.; 399, 1; 
390, 1; 898, 3 
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consequently the theory of his having devoted a special 
book of his work to the soul must remain doubtful; I 
have also shown that the other authorities are apt to 
intermingle the doctrines of the Stoics and Platonists 
with the Pythagorean tradition. If we consult our 
most trustworthy source, Aristotle, we find him to bave 
been little acquainted with the Pythagorean psycho- 
logy.!. For in his comprehensive survey of all that his 
predecessors had taught on the nature of the. soul, he 
simply says of the Pythagoreans that some of them held 
the solar corpuscles to be souls, and others that which 
sets them in motion. The doctrine that the soul is a 
harmony, is alluded to by Aristotle, without mention of 
any name, and in Plato! it is maintained by a pupil of 


Philolaus. 


1 Vide supra, p. 447 sq. 

2 Ne An. i. 2,404 a, 16, after 
having mentioned first of all the 
Atomists among those who con- 
sidered the soul as the motive 
principle, and self-moved: gone 5é 
kal rd mapa. Tey TluOaryopelwy Acyd- 
pevoy Thy abrhy Exe didvoiay 
Zpacav ydp Twes abray Wuxhy elvat 
7a ev 7G Gép tdopara, of 5& 7d 
Tatra Kiwovvy, a conception which 
Aristotle (most likely it is merely 
his own conjecture) derives from 
the fact that the solar corpuscles 
move, ever when the wind is per- 
fectly still. I do not understand 
the censure which Schlottmann 
passes upon me (D. Vergdngliche 
u. Unvergingliche in d. menschl, 
Seele nach Arist. Halle, 1878, p. 
80). He says that I misinterpret 
this text, and the text cited, p. 448, 
in asserting that the definition of 
the soul as the moving principle 


Macrobius’ ascribes it to Philolaus himself, 


is only an induction of Aristotle, 
But Aristotle himself gives this 
as his own induction: he only 
quotes, as belonging to the Pytha- 
goreans, Wuxhv elya 7d Taira 
xwotv. It is not the same thing 
to say: the solar corpuscles are 
moved by a soul, and the soul is, 
generally, the moving principle. 

8 De An. i. 4, sub init.: xab 
HAAn 5é ris Béta wapadédora qept 
Wuxiis . . . dppovlay ydp riva adrhy 
A€youor Kal yap Thy ippovlay Kpiow 
nal obyOcow évayriwy elvat, Kad rd 
oGua cuvyreiocbat é évaytiwy. Polit. 
viii. 5 a: 8d moAAol gact Trav 
copay of yey: appoviay evar thy 
pox, of  Exew &puovtay. 

4 Phedo, 85 E sqq. | 

5 Somn, i. 14: Plato dixit ani- 
mum essentiam se moventem, Xeno- 
crates numerum se moventem, Aris- 
toteles évredéxeiav, Pythagoras et 
Philolaus harmoniam. 
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and even to Pythagoras. Philoponus connects with it 
the statement also made by Stobzeus, that the soul is 
anumber.! This statement in itself is not at all im- 
probable: if everything is number and harmony, the 
soul may well be so. But the general proposition that 
the soul is harmony or number, says nothing; we only 
get a specific determination concerning the essence of 
the soul, when it is described as by Plato and Aristotle 
(loc. cit.) as the number or harmony of the body to 
which wt belongs. That it was so defined by the 
Pythagoreans we are never told, and such a view would 
ill accord with their belief in immortality ;? if, there- 
fore, it had been found within the school, it would have 
been a departure from the primitive doctrine which we 
cannot ascribe to Philolaus. It is more likely that he 
said what Claudianus Mamertus? quotes from him, 
and what may also be deduced from our previous 
citations,‘ that the soul is united with the body by 
means of number and harmony.’ The further assertion, 


however,® that Pythagoras 


' Philop. De An. B, 15: éomep 
ody Gppoviay A€yorres Thy Wuxhy 
[of Mvdarydpero:] ob gaol radbrny 
Gppoviay thy év rats xopdais, etc. 
Cf. C, 5, where it is said that 
Xenocrates borrowed from Pytha- 
goras the idea that the soul is a 
number. Stob. Hel. i. 682 : some Py- 
thagoreans call the soul a number. 

2 In Plato, at any rate, Sim- 
mias only concludes from it that 
the soul perishes after the destruc- 
tion of the body, as the harmony 
ceases after the destruction of the 
instrument ; and it is difficult to 
say how this conclusion can be 
evaded; it was also drawn by 


defined the soul as a self- 


Aristoxenus and Dicearchus, ef. 
Part IE. b, 717 sq. 2nd ed. 

3 De Statu An. ii.7 (ap. Bockh, 
Philol. p. 177): ‘Anima inditur 
corpori per numerum et immortalem 
eandemque incorporalem convenien- 
tiam? 

4 Vide supra, p. 476, 1; 481. 

5 Here again we are uncertain 
whether Claudian borrowed his 
statement from the true Philolaus; 
ef. p. 399, 1. 

® Plut. Place. iv. 2. Nemes. 
Nat. hom. p. 44. Theodoret, Cur. 
gr. aff. v.72, with whom Steinhart, 
Plato’s Werke, iv. 551, in the main 
agrees. 
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moving number must absolutely be rejected. Aristotle, 
who was the first to quote this definition,' was evidently, 
when he did so, not referring to the Pythagoreans ;? 
and other writers expressly mention Xenocrates as its 
author. It is likewise improbable that Archytas 
defined the soul as the self-moved,‘ though the Pytha- 
goreans would certainly appear to have noticed its 
continuous motion, and interrupted life;> and the 
statements that Pythagoras called it a square, and 
Archytas a circle or a sphere, are both equally ques- 
tionable.® Lastly, an expression quoted from, Archytas 
to the effect that the soul is not extended in space, is 


no doubt taken from a spurious work.’ 


1 De An. i. 2, 4, 404 b, 27; 
408 b, 32. Anal. post. ii. 4,,91 
a, 37. 

2 For (De An. i. 2, 494 a, 20), 
he continues, after the text relative 
to the Pythagoreans, quoted p. 476, 
2: ew) rabtd 8& pépovra nat Soo 
Adyouor Thy puxhy 7d abtd nuvodv. 
He distinguishes therefore this 
opinion from that of the Pytha- 
goreans. As to the latter, he 
elsewhere expresses himself in a 
manner that would have been im- 
possible if he had had before him 
so exact a defimtion of the nature 
of the soul. 

3 Cf. Part II. a, 672, 2, 2nd ed. 

4 Joh. Lyd. De Mens. 6 (8), 8, 
21: Wuxh avOpdrov, pnoty 6 TMuéa- 
ydpas, earl rerpd-ywvov edbuydnov. 
Apxiras 5& Wuxiis toy Bpov obk ev 
rerpayduy Grr’ év KbKAw drodlwor 
Bid. rodTo * ¢ puxd 7d abrd (1. adrd] 
rivoov, avdyka dt Td mpHrov Kivody, 
nbedos 5& TodTO} opaipa.’ Accord- 
ing to the remark we have just 
made, Aristotle can have known 
nothing of this definition attributed 


to Archytas. The definition of the 
soul as airb mwody is certainly 
taken from Plato (Phedrus, 245 C), 
There too we find the observation 
that the self-moving is also in re- 
gard to other things mnyh Kal apyh 
kihoews ; in regard to which the 
Pseudo-Archytas employs the Aris- 
totelian expression mp@roy kivoiy. 

5 Vide the remark of Aristotle 
quoted p. 476, 2, and particularly 
what he says of Alemzon, i#/ra. 

® The statement relative to Py- 
thagoras is in itself suspicious, 
like all the recent information 
which we possess as to the per- 
sonal opinions of this philosopher. 
The statement relative to Archytas 
is so, first, because it is in itself 
eccentric, and secondly, because it 
has an evident connection with Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian ideas. 

7 Claud. Mam. De Statu An. ii. 
7 (ef. Pt. iii, b, 90,2 Aufl.) quotes 
from Archytas: Anima ad exem- 
plum unius composita est, quae sic 
illocaliter dominatur in corpore, 
sicut wnus in numerts, But to 
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Concerning the parts of the soul, various theories are 
ascribed to the Pythagoreans by more recent writers 
which I cannot admit them to have originally held. 
According to some, they were acquainted with the Pla- 
tonic distinction of a rational and an irrational soul, 
and the analogous distinction of Reason, Courage, and 
Desire;! together with the Platonic division of the 
intellectual faculty into vods, émsotyyy, Sdfa, and 
alcOno.s;? we are told by another writer® that they 
divided the soul into Reason, Mind, and Courage (voids, 
dpéves, Ouuds); Reason and Courage being in men and 


prove the authenticity of the writ- 
ing from which this passage is 
taken, more evidence is required 
than the testimony of Claudian ; it 
is not in itself probable that Ar- 
chytas, or any other Pythagorean, 
should have enunciated a doctrine 
of which we first hear, not even from 
Plato, but from Aristotle, viz., that 
the presence of the soul in the 
body is not a juxtaposition in 
space. The statement ap. Stob. 
Eel. i.790; Theodor. Cur. gr. aff. 
v. p. 128, according to which Py- 
thagoras makes vous @tpadev eioxpl- 
verOat, contains no doubt an 
inference drawn from the doctrine 
of Metempsychosis. Schlottmann 
“p. 24 sq. and the treatise cited p. 
476) has wrongly made use of it 
to prove the improbable and un- 
founded conjecture, that Aristotle 
borrowed the expression @pafev 
elorévar in respect to the union of 
the soul with the body from the 
Pythagoreans. 

1 Cf. Posidonius ap. Galen. De 
Hipp. et Plat. iv. 7; v.6, T. xv. 
425, 478 K.; Iambl. ap. Stob. Eel. 
1.878; Plut. Plac. iv. 4,1, 5, 18. 
On the distinction of the rational 


and irrational part, ef. Cicero, 
Tuse. iv. 5,10; Plut. Plae. iv. 7, 
4; Galen. Hist. Phil. c.28. Other 
passages taken from Pseudo-Pytha- 
gorean fragments will be found in 
Part III. b, 112, 2, 2nd edition. 

? The Pseudo-Archytasap. Srob. 
Eel. i. 722, 784, 790, and Iambl. 
mw, Kow. wad. émor. (in Villoison, 
Anecd, ii.) p. 199; Brontinus ap. 
Iamb. C. C. 198; Theodoret, Cur, 
gr. aff. v. 197 Gaisf., who adds, as 
a fifth part, the Aristotelian ¢pé- 
ynots. Plut. Plac.i. 3, 19 sq., in 
an extract from an exposition 
which is evidently Neo-Platonic, 
founded upon the celebrated Pla- 
tonic propositions cited by Aristo- 
tle, De An. i. 2, 404 b, 21. Photius 
gives another and more recent 
division, p. 440 b. 27 sqq.; ef. 
Part ITIL. b, 120, 8. 

2 Alex. Polyhistor ap. Diog. 
vii. 80. It has already been 
shown, pp. 398, 3; 447, 2, that this 
exposition is not authentic. The 
whole division is confused, and con- 
tains many Stoical definitions, for 
example, that the senses are emana- 
tions from the soul, that the soul 
is nourished by the blood, &c. 
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beasts, Mind in men only; Courage having its seat in 
the heart, the two other faculties in the brain. There 
is more warrant for supposing that Philolaus placed the 
seat of Reason in the brain; of life and sensation in 
the heart; of seed and germination in the navel; of 
generation in the sexual parts: in the first of these re- 
gions, he said, lay the germ of men; in the second, that 
of beasts; in the third, that of plants; in the fourth, 
that of all creatures! With this, our knowledge of 
the philosophic anthropology of the Pythagoreans is 
exhausted. What we are further told concerning their 
anthropological theories belongs altogether to the sphere 
of religious dogmas, the importance of which in the 


Pythagorean system we have now to consider,? 


1Tambl. Theol. <Arithm. 22: 
réacapes apxal rod (you Tod Aoyt- 
kod, Somep kat S:AdAaos ev TG rrepl 
gioews A€yet, eyképados, Kapdla, 
Subards, aidoiov- Kepard pty vdw, 
kapdla 3& wxas Kal aicéqcios, 
Guards 8 piCdoros Kal avapdtaros 
7G mpdtw, aidotov 8& onépyaros 
KaraBoAas te Kal yervdotos: éyKé- 
garus 8& Tay avOpdrw apxav, Kap- 

. Bla BF ray Cw, dupadds be roy 
gute, aidotoy bi ray EvvardyTwv, 
mdvra yop Kat PdAAovot Kal BAaord- 
vovow. By the word mdvra or 
tuydravra we must understand the 
three kinds of living beings, collec- 
tively, i.e., men, beasts, and plants. 
On the authenticity of the frag- 
ment (which commences with the 
words Kepaard pty vdw; what goes 
before is a preliminary remark of 
Iamblichus), ef. p. 317. 

2 We can only discuss in a sup- 
plementary manner certain theories 
which have been omitted in the 
preceding exposition as not forming 


an integral part of the physical 
system of the Pythagoreans, but 
which were either incorporated by 
later writers from other sources 
into their own doctrine, or stand 
isolated without philosophical foun- 


‘dation, and are based merely on 


observation. We should regard as 
an addition of later writers, for 
example, the story given by Alex. 
Polyhistor ap. Diog. viii. 25 sqq. 
vide Part IIL. b, 74 sq., 2nd ed. 
The same may be said of the Stoic 
definition of the body (rd ofdy te 
mabely 4 Siadeivar) attributed to.Py- 
thagoras by Sextus, Math. ix. 366. 
The Placita ascribed to him the 
Stoic doctrine : rperr}y kal &dAoww- 
Thy Kal peraBrAnThy Kal pevorhy 
bAnv 8v BAov Thy BAqv. The same 
treatise i. 24, 3, gives, as coming 
from Pythagoras, a proposition 
which he could not have expressed 
in this form, viz. that on account 
of the variation and metamorphosis 
of the elements, a Becoming and 
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ETHICAL DOCTRINES OF 


THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


Or all the Pythagorean doctrines, none is better known, 
and none can be traced with greater certainty to the 
founder of the school, than that of the Transmigration 


of souls, 


It is mentioned by Xenophanes,! and later by 


To of Chios ;? Philolaus speaks of it, Aristotle describes 
it as a Pythagorean fable? and Plato unmistakably 


Perishing in the proper sense of the 
word is produced. Lastly, i. 23, 1 
(Stod, i. 394), the Placita ascribe 
to Pythagoras a definition of move- 
ment posterior to Aristotle. We 
may also instance what is said 
about colours: Placita, i. 15, 2 (cf. 
Stob. i. 362; Anon. Phot. Cod. 249, 
p- 439 a, cf. Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 
ce, 3, p. 218; Arist. De Sensu, ec, 3, 
489, a, 30); on the five zones of 
heaven and earth, Plac. ii. 12, 1 ; iii. 
14 (Galen. H. ph. c. 12, 21, cf. Theo 


in Arat, ii, 359): on sight, and’ 


the reflections of the mirror, Plac. 
iv. 14, 8 (Stob. Eel. i. 502, and in 
the extracts of Joh. Damasc. 
Parall. p.1, 17, 15; Stob. Floril. 
ed. Mein. iv. 174; Galen, c. 21, p. 
296); on the voice, Plac. iv. 20, 1 
(G. ec. 26); on seed, Place. v. 3, 2, 
4, 2,5, 1 (G. ce. 81); on the five 
senses, Stob. Hel. i. 1104; Phot. 1. 
¢.; on the rainbow, Alian, V. H. 
iv. 17; on the nutrition of animals 
by smell, Arist. De Sensu, 5 (vide 
supra, p. 475, 4); on the origin of 
maladies, Galen. c. 39. If even 
these notices really reproduce the 
doctrines of the ancient Pytha- 
goreans (which can only be sup- 
posed in regard to a portion of 
them), they have no connection 
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with the Pythagorean philosophy. 
Similarly the definitions of the 
calm of the air and of the sea, 
given by Arist. Metaph. viii. 2, ad 
fin., as those of Archytas, all of 
small importance; and the state- 
ment according to which (Arist. 
Prob. xvi. 9) this philosopher 
showed that the round form of 
certain organs in animals and 
plants was the result of the law of 
equality which governs natural 
movement, stands entirely alone. 
As to the pretended logic and 
philosophy of language of the 
Pythagoreans, vide infra, § vi. 
1 In the verses quoted Diog. 
viii. 36: 
kal wore py oTupeAiSouevou oKlrAa- 
Kos Tapidyta 
aviv éroicreipa nal réd¢ pdobas 
&ros* 
madoat wnds pdmiC emery plrou avé- 
pos éort 
woxh, thy eyvov pbeytauerys- 
ala, 


2 In Diog. i. 120, where the 
words, elrep Mu6aydpns ériuws 6 
copds wep rdvtwy avOpdrav yrduas 
cide Kat etéuader, refer to the beli f 
in immortality. 

8 De An, i. 8, ad fin.: donep 


Il 
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copied his mythical descriptions of the condition of the 


soul after death from the Pythagoreans. 


As Philolaus 


says,' and Plato repeats,? the soul is confined in the body 


and buried in it, as a punishment for faults. 


The body 


\is a prison in which it has been placed by God asa 
\penalty, and from which it consequently has no right 


évdexduevoy Kara rods TvOaryoptxovs 
pvbous thy Tuxoicay Wuxhy eis Td 
Tuxdy evdterOar cua, 

1 Clemens, Strom. ili. 4838 A; 
Theod. Cur. gr. aff.-v. 14 (Béckh, 
Philol. 181): poprupéovra: 5& kar 
of madauol Geordyo: Te Kal pdyries, 
ds bid Tias Tymwplas & puxd TE 
oépart cuvélevetot Kal nabdaep ev 
Cduart robTw rébawrat. The veins 


are called, ap. Diog. viii. 31, the. 


bonds of the soul. The rest does 
not seem to belong to the ancient 
Pythagoreans. 
2 Gorg. 493 A: Srep H5n Tov 
eywye Kai Hxovea Tov copy, os 
viv jets TéOvapev Kal Td ev coud 
éori, jyuiv ofjpa, tis 88 Wuxiis 
rovrTo év @ emOuula cio) rvyxdvet 
dv ofoy avamelOeoBat Kal peramlrrety 
tive ndtrw. wal Toit tpa Tis wvO0d0- 
yaev Kombds avhp, trws SikeAds Tis 
} Iradixds, mapdywr TG dvdpart bid 
7d mibavey Te Kal TeLoTiKoY Myspace 
wlOav, Tovs 5é dvorous Guvhrovs TAY 
& dpvhrov ... és rerpnuevos ay rl- 
Bos, . . kal popotey eis Toy Terpyevov 
alOov Bdwp érépp Trootrp Terpnuevy 
kookivm. It is a question whether 
in this text it is merely the com- 
parison of the c@ua with the ojua, 
and:the mythus of the punishment 
of the dudnrot, that comes from 
Philolaus or some Pythagorean, 
or whetherthe moral interpretation 
of this myth also comes from him. 
This interpretation is attributed to 
Philolaus by Béckh (Philol, 183, 


186 sq.); Brandis (Gr. Rom. Phil. 
i. 497); Susemihl (Genet. Eniw. d. 
Plat. Phil. i. 107 sq.), and others. 
Brandis is less positiveinthe Gesch. 
d. Entw. i. 187. The interpreta- 
tion, asa whole, seems to me to 
have a purely Platonic character, 
and to be out of harmony with the 
treatise of Philolaus. Plato does 
not say that he borrowed from the 
nods avnp the interpretation of 
the myth, but the myth itself. 
When, connecting this myth with 
a popular song, SikeAds rompds 
ayhp mor) Trav parépa %pa, Timoc- 
reon, Fr. 6 b; Bergk, Lyr. Gr. p. 
941, he makes a mythus, Sieads 4 
*IraAucds; he means to say that the 
myth of the perforated vessel into 
which the unconsecrated were to 
put water with a sieve—i.e., the 
tradition which extends the 
punishment of the Danaids to all 
the profane—belongs to the Or- 
phico-Pythagorean cycle. In, the 
Cratylus, 400 B, Plato refers for 
the comparison of cdua with ofa 
to the Orphics, whom Philolaus 
also had in view: Kal yap ofjud 
Twés pac abtd [Td oGpa] elvan ris 
puxiis, as rTeOoupevns ev Te viv 
mapdvTt . . . Soxovor pévrot mot ud- 
Arora Oécbarol dud) Oppéa roiro 
Td Bvoua, ws Blenv Sidotons Tis 
Wuxiis dv by evera Sl5wmt rodrov dt 
mepiBorov exe, tva cd (nrat, Serpo- 
rnplov cixdva. 
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to free itself by a presumptuous act.! So long as the 
soul is in the body it requires the body; for through. 
the body alone can it feel and perceive ; separated from 
the body it leads an incorporeal life in a higher world.? 
This, however, is of course only the case when it has 
rendered itself capable and worthy of such happiness ; 
otherwise it can but look forward to the penance of 
inaterial life, or the torments of Tartarus.? The Pytha- 
gorean doctrine was therefore, according to these the 
most ancient authorities, essentially the same that we 
afterwards find associated with other Pythagorean 
notions, in Plato;‘ and which is maintained by Empe- 
docles,° viz., that the soul on account of previous trans-\, 
gressions is sent into the body, and that after death each 
soul, according to its deserts, enters the Cosmos or Tar- 


rs 


1 Plato, Crat. 1. ¢.; Id. Phedo, 
62 B (after having’ remarked that 
Philolaus forbade suicide): 6 wey 
ody ey amopphras Aeyduevos epl 
abray Adyos, as &y Tin ppovpa éopev 
of KvOpwmoe cal od Set 5h Eavrdy ex 
rabrns Avew ovd’ darodiBpdoney, 
which Cie. (Cato, 20, 73; Somn. 
Scip. ec. 3) reproduces rather inac- 
curately, without, however, having 
any other authority than this pas- 
sage. Clearchus (ap. Athen. iv. 
157 c) attributes the same doctrine 
to an unknown Pythagorean named 
Euxitheus. 

? Philol. ap. Claudian. De 
Statu An. ii. 7: diligitur corpus ab 
mima, quia sine eo non potest uti 
rensibus: a quo postyuam morte 
leducta est agit in mundo (xéopos 
8 distinguished from obpavds, sup. 
».471, 2) incorporalem vitam. Carm. 
dur. y. 70 sq. : dv 8 aarodctpas 
tOpa és aiftp’ €drcd@cpoy zrOns, 


Foren &Odvaros Beds %uBporos, od- 
kért Oyntés. Perhaps this is the 
origin of the statement of Epipha- 
nius (Exp. ‘fid. 1807), according to 
wah Pythagoras called himself a 
god. 
’ Euxitheus, ap. Athen, J. ¢., 
threatens those who commit sui- 
cide: dielwacbat roy Oedy, cs ci wh 
Hevotow ént rovrois, ews dy Exdv 
abrobs Avon, wAgoot Kad pelCoow 
eumecotyra tére Aduats, and ac- 
cording to Arist. Anal. Post. ii. 11, 
94 b, 32, Pythagoras thought that 
thunder frightened sinners in Tar- 
tarus. For I agree with Ritter 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i. 425) that if the 
parallel passage, in Plato, Rep. x. 
615 D.f. be duly considered, we_ 
must suppose that the sinners, and 
not the Titans, are here meant. 

* Cf, Part II. a, 691, 3rd ed. 

* Vide infra, vol. ii. Emped. 
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tarus, or is destined to fresh wanderings through human 
_or animal forms.! When, therefore, we meet with such 
a representation of the doctrine, among recent writers,? 
we have every reason to accept it? as true, without on 
that account admitting all that they combine with it.! 
“The souls, we are told, after departing from the body, 
float about in the air;° and this no doubt is the foun- 
dation of the opinion quoted above, that the solar 
corpuscles are souls ;® an opinion which must not be 


1 The Pythagoreans are said to 
have denominated: this return into 
the body by the word madryyevesta. 
Serv. Aen. iii. 68: Pythagoras non 
pereppixwow sed marryyevectay esse 
dicit, h. e. redire [animam] post 
tempus. Vegl. p. 474, 8. 

2 HE. g. Alexander, who seems 
here to reproduce the Pythagorean 
ideas with less admixture than 
usual, ap. Diog. viii. 31: éxpipBetoay 
® abrhy [rhyv buxhy] él vis wAd- 
feor0at duolay rE cépart (cf. Plato, 
Phedo, 81 C; Iambl. V. P. 139, 
148): rdv 8 ‘Epuiy raplay elvar rov 
Wuxay cat 51d TooTO TouTaioy Aéyeo- 
Oa kal rvAaioy Kal xAdviov, ére:dhmep 
ovrus elonéume ard TAY TwuaToV 
ras puxas dard te yijs Kal é Gardr- 
rns’ Kal tyeoOa Tas pty Kabapds 
éri rov thiorov, ras 8 &kabdprous 
BAY exelvp werd(ey pyr’ GAAHAMS, 
detcOa 8 ev a&pshurois decuois vr’ 
*Epivybwv, 
tov piv abdvarov elvat pnor Thy 
ux, era peraBdddovoay eis RAAG 
yévn Gov. Porphyry, it is true, 
adds: 8rimdyraré ywdpeva Zupuya 
bpoyer| Set voulCev, Plut. Plac. 
y. 20, 4 (Galen. c. 35) interprets 
this to mean that the souls of ani- 
mals are indeed rational in them- 
selves, but are incapable, on ac- 
count of their bodies, of acting 


Porph. V. P.19: apa-. 


rationally. Plut. Plac.1.4; Galen. 
ce. 28; Theodoret, Cur. gr. aff. v. 
123, represent only the rational 
part of the soul as existing after 
death; but these, like the asser- 
tions of the equality of the spirit 
in men and animals (Sext. M. ix. 
127; vide sup. p. 417, 3) are sub- 
sequent inferences. The myths 
about the personal transmigration 
of Pythagoras have been noticed, 
p. 340, 1. 

3 Our exposition will likewise 
refute what Gladisch says (Noack’s 
Jahrb. f. Spek. Philos. 1847, 692 
sq.) to prove that Empedocles was 
the first philosopher who taught 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis. 

4 For instance, what is said 
about the prohibition to kill and 
eat animals (vide sup. p. 844, 3). 
Only we must not, like Gladisch, 
conclude that Pythagoras, there- 
fore, could not have admitted the 
transmigration of souls. Plato and 
others admitted it, and yet ate 
meat. Empedocles does not forbid 
the eating of plants, although he 
held that human souls passed into 
plants. 

5 Alex. ap. Diog. J. ¢. 
p. 484, 1; 487, 3. 

® Ritte o( Gesch.d. Phil.i.442 R) 
cites in regard to this the passage 


Vide 
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regarded as a philosophic doctrine,’ but simply as a 
Pythagorean superstition.? The belief in subterranean 
abodes of the departed was undoubtedly maintained by 
the Pythagoreans.? What was their precise conception 
of the future state, whether like Plato they supposed 
that some of the souls underwent refining punishments in 
Hades, and that a definite interval must elapse between 
the departure from one body and the entrance into 
another ; whether they conceived the union of the soul 
with the body as conditioned by choice, or by natural 
affinity, or only by the will of God, tradition does not 
say, and it is a question whether they had any fixed or 


in Apuleius De Socr.c. 20: Aris- 
totle says that the Pythagoreans 
thought it strange for any one to 
pretend he had never seen a demon, 
but it, seems to me that apparitions 
of the dead in human form are 
meant, which, according to Iambli- 
chus, V. P, 189, 148, the Pytha- 
goreans regarded as perfectly na- 
tural: 

1 As Krische does (Forschungen, 
&e. i. 83 8q.). He connects the 
texts above quoted with the ideas 
of the central fire and the world- 
soul by this hypothesis: that, ac- 
cording to the Pythagorean doc- 
trine, the souls only of the gods 
proceeded directly from the world- 
soul or central fire, and the souls 
of men from the sun, heated by the 
central fire. I cannot accept this 


combination, for I. do not admit. 


that the world-soul was a conception 
of the ancient Pythagoreans, What 
is further added, that the souls 
were precipitated from the sun 
upon the earth, is not affirmed by 
any of our witnesses. 


? This Pythagorean theory has 


great affinity with what Aristotle 
(De An. i. 5, 410 b, 27) calls a 
Adyos év Tots ’OppiKois Kadoupéevois 
fret: Thy wuxhy ex Tov BAov eioié- 
vas dvamvedyi av, pepomevny tnd Tay 
évéuwy. If the soul originally 
floats in the air, and enters the 
body of the newly-born with the 
first, breath, it escapes equally from 
the body of the dying with the last; 
and if it does not ascend to a supe- 
rior abode, or sink to an inferior 
place, it must float about in the 
air until it enters another body. 
This Orphic conception itself seems 
to be connected with an ancient 
popular belief: the invocation in 
use at Athens of the Tritopatores, 
or gods of the wind, to make mar- 
yiages fruitful (Suid. tpirom.; cf. 
Lobeck. <Aglaoph. 754), presup- 
poses that the soul of the child 
was brought by the wind, ef. p. 
73, 2. 

8 Aecording to Allian. V. A. 
iv. 17, Pythagoras derived earth- 
quakes from the assemblies (atvo- 
dor) of the dead. 
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complete theory at all on the subject. The doctrine 
that each soul returned to earthly life under the same 
circumstances as previously, once in each cosmical. 
period, is more distinctly ascribed to them.' 

Important as the belief. in Transmigration un- 
doubtedly was to the Pythagoreans,? it seems to have 
had little connection with their philosophy. Later 
writers seek the point of union in the thought that 
souls, as the effluence of the world-soul, are of a divine 
and therefore imperishable nature ;* but this thought, 
as before remarked, can hardly be considered as be- 
longing to the ancient Pythagoreans, since in all the 
accounts it is bound up with Stoical ideas and ex- 
pressions, and neither Aristotle in his treatise on the 
soul, nor Plato in the Phado, ever allude to it, though 
they both had many opportunities for so doing.4 Apart 
from this theory it would be possible to conceive that 
the soul might have been regarded as an imperishable 
essence, because it was a number or harmony.® But 
as the same holds good of all things generally, it would. 
involve no special prerogative of the soul above other 
essences. If, on the other hand, the soul was in a more 
precise manner conceived as the harmony of the body, 
all that could be inferred from this is what Simmias 


1 Cf. p. 474 sq. 

. # Schleiermacher’s notion( Gesch. 
d. Phil. 58) that we ought not to 
take this hterally, but as an ethical 
allegory of our affinity with the 
animal kingdom, is contrary to all 
historical testimony, including that 
of Philolaus, Plato, and Aristotle. 

3 Vide supra, p. 475, 417 sq. 
4 As has been already shown in 
regard to Aristotle. As to the 


Phedo, it is very unlikely that 
Plato, who delighted in referring 
to Orphic and Pythagorean tradi- 
tious (vide p. 61 C, 62 B, 69 C, 70 
C), would, in expressing a thought 
so similar (79 B, 80 A), have en- 
tirely abstained from all allusion 
to the Pythagoreans if his doctrine 
i immortality had been taken from 
them. 


5 Vide supra, p. 477. 
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infers in the Phoedo, that the soul must come to an end 
with the body of which it is the harmony.' It seems 
very doubtful, therefore, whether the doctrine of immor- 
tality and transmigration was scientifically connected 
by the Pythagoreans with their theories of the essential 
nature of the soul, or with their number-theory. The 
ethical importance of this doctrine is undeniable. But 
ethics, as we shall presently see, was equally neglected 
by them, so far as any scientific treatment is concerned. 
This dogma appears therefore to have been, not an ele- 
ment of the Pythagorean philosophy, but a tradition of 
the Pythagorean mysteries, originating probably from 
more ancient orphic traditions,” and having no scientific 
. connection with the philosophic principle of the Pytha- 


goreans. 


The belief in demons, to which the ancient Pytha~- 
goreans were much addicted,® must also be included 


1 Cf. p.477,2. Still less can we, 
with Hermann (Gesch. d. Plato, i. 
684, 616), find proof in Ovid. (Me- 
tam. xv, 214 sq.), and in Plut. (De 
ei, c. p. 18), that the Pythagoreans 
based metempsychosis on the doc- 
trine of the flux of all things, and 
especially on the change of form 
and substance of our bodies. Cf. 
‘Susemihl, Genet. Entw. d, Plat. 
Phil. i. 440 

? Vide p. 67 8q. 

5 Already Philolaus, Fr. 18 
(supra, p. 371, 2), seems to distin- 
guish between demons and gods. So 
does Aristoxenus (ap. Stob. Floril. 
79, 45), when he recommends that 
we should honour our parents as 
well as gods and demons, The 
Golden Poem (v. 1 sqq.) says ina 
more definite manner that we 


should honour the gods above all; 
after them the heroes and the sub-" 
terranean daemons (Karax@dvior 
daimoves, manes). Later writers, 
like Plutarch, De Is. 25, p. 360; 
Placita, i. 8, combine the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine with the doctrines 
of Plato and Xenocrates, but on 
this very account they cannot be 
considered trustworthy as regards 
Pythagoreanism. The testimony 
of Alexander ap. Diog. xiii. 32, 
touching demons and their intiu- 
ence on men seems to come from a 
more primitive source: e«lval re 
wdvta Toy dépa Wuxav EuwAew 
kal radras Salwovds re Kal ipw- 
as évoudCecbarr kal iad rovtwy 
méumecba, avOpdmos rovs 7’ dv- 
elpous kat ra onpeia vdooy Te Kal 
byielas, nat ab pdvoy dvOpdmots 
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among their mystic doctrines. As far as we know on 
the subject, they thought that’ demons were bodiless 
souls which dwell, some of them under the earth, and 
some in the air, and which from time to time appear 
to men ;} but spirits of nature as well as the souls of 
the dead seem to have been called by this name.?_ The 
Pythagoreans derived revelations and soothsaying from 
the demons, and connected them with purifications 
and expiations:* the high estimation in which they 
held soothsaying is frequently attested.4 To the class 
of demons belonged also the heroes,* but there appears 
to have been nothing particular in the worship accorded 


GAAG Kad mpoBdrots Kad Tots BAAots 
nrhveow ets te tovtovs yiverOat 
tots Te Kadapyobs Kal amoTpomiac- 
pods, pavtiuchy Te Tacay Kal KAHBo- 
vas ral rd duoww, Cf. Alian. iv. 17: 
6 woaAdis eumlarwy Tots waly AXos 
(TlvOay. packer) pwvh Tay Kperr- 
révev, How far the famous 
Platonic exposition, Symp. 202 E, 
is of Pythagorean origin, cannot 
be determined. 

1 Cf. preceding note and pas- 
sages quoted, p. 483, 6. 

2 Cf. the assertion of Porphyry 
V.P.41: tov 8 ee xadrnat Kpovo- 
pévou Axov pwriy elval Tivos Tay 
Satudvev evaretAnmperny TE XGAKG, 
an ancient and fantastic notion 
which reminds us of the opinion 
of Thales on the soul of the mag- 
net. 

8 Aristoxenus ap. Stob. Eel. i. 
206: wep) 3& tUyxns dd’ EpacKor 
elvar pévror Kal Saudvioy pépos 
abrijs, yevécOa yep erlrvoidy tive. 
mapa Tod Sdayoviov tay dvOpdmuv 
éviots @mt ro BéAriov ® ed 7d 
xelpov. Brandis (i. 496), in oppo- 
sition to Béckh, Philol. 185, thinks 


that this higher influence is re- 
ferred to by Philolaus ap. Arist. 
(Eth. Eud. 6, ad fin.), elval twas 
Adyous Kpelrrous juav. Alex. (1. ¢.) 
attributes revelations and expia- 
tions to the demons and not to the 
Saudvtov; but the exclusiveness of 
this opinion seems to betray the 
stand-point of a later period, which 
would not admit any direct inter- 
course between gods andmen. We 
find besides in Alex. a perceptible 
likeness to the text'in the Sympo- 
sium of Plato, 202 E. 

4 Vide supra, p. 849,2. The 
greater number add that Pytha- 
goras refused to allow the interro- 
gation of victims (in Galen. H. ph. 
c. 80, p. 8320, we should read ac- 
cording to the text of the Plac. v. 
1, 8, ob« eyxplve: instead of pévov 
7d Ourinby ob« aduyjpe). But this 
opinion rests entirely on the sup- 
position that he forbade bloody 
sacrifices, and in general the killing 
of animals, which has no founda: 
tion in history. 

§ Vide supra, p. 487, 3. 
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to them.' The opinion that demons occupied an inter- 
mediate place between gods and men? already existed in 
the more ancient popular faith. 

If we turn from the demons to the gods, we find, 
as has already been observed,’ that the Pythagoreans, in 
all probability, brought their theology into no scientific ' 
connection with their philosophical principle. That 
‘the conception of God as a religious idea was of the 
highest significance to them, is indubitable ; neverthe- 
less, apart from the untrustworthy statements of later 
writers, of which we have before spoken, very little has 
been handed down to us about their peculiar theological 
tenets. Philolaus says that everything is enclosed in 
the divinity as in a prison ; he is also said to have called 
God the beginning of all things; and in a fragment 
the authenticity of which is not certain, he describes him 
in the manner of Xenophanes as the one, eternal, un- 
changeable, unmoved, self-consistent ruler of all things.‘ 
From this it is evident that he had advanced beyond 
the ordinary polytheism to that purer conception of 
Deity, which we not unfrequently meet with among 
philosophers and poets before his time. The story in 
the Pythagorean legend,> that Pythagoras when he went 
into Hades saw the souls of Homer and Hesiod under- 
going severe torments for their sayings about the gods, 
is to the same effect. We cannot, however, lay much 
stress upon this, as the date of the story is unknown. 


1 At any rate what Diog. (viii. tle, supra, p. 338, 3. 
83) says is the goneral Greek 3 Vide p. 387 sq. 
opinion ; vide Hermann, Gr. Ant. ii. 4 Supra, p. 402, 1. . 
sect. 29 k. 5 Hieronymus ap. Diog. viii. 
2 Vide quotation from Aristo- 21, vide supra, p. 340, 2. 
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Some other particulars are related .of Pythagoras and 
his school,! which are still more uncertain, and the 
evidence of which collectively proves nothing more 
than we have already admitted, viz., that the Pytha~- 
goreans indeed purified and spiritualised the popular 
belief, and strongly insisted on the Unity of the Divine, 
but cannot be said to have consciously attempted to 
arrive at any philosophic theory of God. This purifica- 
tion, however, was not connected in their case, as in the 
case of Xenophanes, with a polemic against the popular 
religion; and though they may not have agreed with 
everything that Homer and Hesiod said about the gods, 
yet the popular religion as a whole formed the basis of 
their own theory of the world and of life; in this 
respect it is hardly necessary to refer particularly to 
their worship of Apollo, their connection with the 
Orphics, their predilection for religious symbolism,? and 
their myths about the lower world. Consequently, their 
theological opinions cannot, strictly speaking, be con- 
sidered as part of their philosophy. 

The religious belief of the Pythagoreans stood in 
close connection with their moral prescripts. Human 
life, they were convinced, was not only, like everything 


1 Such as the expression attri- 
buted to Pythagoras by Themist. 
(Or. xv. 192, b) eixdva mpbs Oedy 
elvat &vOpdérous, with which the so- 
called Eurysus in the fragment ap. 
Clem. Strom. v. 559 D, agrees ; or 
what we find in Stob, (Hel, ii. 66), 
Iambl. (V. P. 137), Hierocles (Jn 
Carm. Aur. Pref. p. 417 b, M); on 
the destiny of man—to be as like 
God as possible. The formula érov 
6eg is often quoted, without men- 


tion of Pythagoras, eg., in Plut. 
De Aud. i. p. 837; Clem. Strom. ii, 
390 D. 

2 Cf. the passages quoted, p. 
421, 444, 4; 469, 2; also the state- 
ment ap. Clem. Strom. v. 571 B; 
Porph. . P. 41 (after Aristotle), ac- 
cording to which the Pythagoreans 
called the planets the dogs of Perse- 
phone, the two Bears the hands of 
Rhea, the Pleiades the lyre of the 
Muses, the sea the tears of Cronos. 
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else, in a general manner under the Divine care and 
protection; but was also in a particular sense the road 
which leads to the purification of the soul, from which no 
one, therefore, has any right to depart of his own choice.! 
The essential problem of man’s life, consequently, is his 
moral purification and perfection; and if during his 
earthly life, he is condemned to imperfect effort; if, 
instead of wisdom, virtue merely, or a struggle for 
wisdom, is possible,” the only inference is that in this 
struggle man cannot do without thé support which the 
relation to the Deity offers to him. The Pythagorean 
ethical doctrine therefore has a thoroughly religious 
character: to follow God and to become like Him is 
its highest principle.* But it stands in no closer rela~- 
tion to their philosophy than their dogmatic doctrine 
does. It is of the greatest moment in practical life, 
but its scientific development is confined to the most 
élementary attempts. Almost the only thing we know 
about it, in this respect, is the definition, already quoted, 
of justice as a square number, or as avterrerrovOds.4 But 
that is only an arbitrary application of the method, 
which elsewhere prevailed in the Pythagorean school— 
that of defining the essence of a thing by an analogy 


' Vide supra, p. 483, 1; 402, 2. 

? So Philolaus, sup. p. 471, 2. 
For the same reason, we are told, 
Pythagoras repudiated the name of 
sage, and called himself instead 
girdcopos. Cic. Tusc. v. 8, 8; 
Diog. i. 12; vii. 8 (after Hera- 
clides and Sosicrates); Iambl. 58, 
159; Clemens, Strom. i. 800 C; 
ef. iv. 477 C; Valer. Max. viii. 7, 
2; Plut. Plac, i, 8, 14; Ammon, 


In qu. v. Porph, 5, b. 

8 Vide sup. p. 490,1. We find 
the same idea (according to the 
exact explanation’ given, ap. Phot. 
p- 439 a, 8), in the saying ascribed 
to Pythagoras, and quoted by Plut. 
De Superst.c. 9,p.169; Def. Orac. 
c. 7, p. 418, that the best for us is 
to get near to the gods. 

4 Vide sup. 420, 2. 
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of number; there is scarcely the most feeble germ of 
any scientific treatment of ethics. The author of the 
Magna Moralia says that Pythagoras attempted in- 
deed a theory of virtue, but in so doing, did not arrive 
at the proper nature of ethical activity." We must go 
farther and say that the stand-point of Pythagoreism 
in general was not that of scientific ethics. Nor can 
we argue much from the proposition * that Virtue con- 
sists in Harmony, for the same definition was applied 
by the Pythagoreans to all possible subjects ; besides, 
the date of the proposition is quite uncertain.? Whether 
the moral tendency of the myths about the vessel of the 
Danaids, which we find in Plato, is really derived from 
Philolaus or any other Pythagorean is doubtful,‘ and if 
it is, no conclusion can be drawn from it. From all. 
that tradition tells us, it is evident that ethics with the 
Pythagoreans, as with the other Pre-Socratic philoso- - 
phers, never advanced beyond popular reflection; in 
regard to any more developed ethical conceptions, they 
are only to be found in the untrustworthy statements of 
more recent authors,” and in the fragments of writings 


Oedy, 


1M. Mor. i. 1. 1182 a, 11: 
mparos pev obv evexelpyoe Tvdarydpas 
mepl aperijs ecimeiv, obk dp0ds 5é- 
Tas yap dpetas eis Tos dpiduods 
dvd-ywr ovk oikelay Tay &perav Thy 
Gewplay émoeiro: ob yap éorw 7 
Sixcioodvy apiOuds indus foos. The 
statement that Pythagoras was the 
first to speak of virtue seems to 
have arisen from the passage 
quoted, p. 420, 2, from Metaph. 
xiii. 4. 

2 Alexander, ap. Diog. viii. 33: 
rhy ? dperhy appovlay evar Kad Thy 
byleay nal td Gyabby Gray kal roy 


Similarly in Iambl. 69, 229, 
Pythagoras demands that there 
should be friendship between the 
soul and the body, between reason 
and sense, etc. 

% For the evidence, as we have’ 
shown, is untrustworthy, and the 
silence of Aristotle on the subject, 
though it is not decisive, makes it 
all the more doubtful. 

+ Sup. p. 482, 2. 

5 Among these we must reckon 
the assertion of Heracleides of 
Pontus (ap. Clem. Sérum. ii. 417, 
A), that Bpchasiras defined hap- 
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which partly by their empty diffusiveness, and partly by 
their large use of later theories and expressions, betray 
their date too clearly to be worth noticing in this place.! 

Of the remaining authorities on the ethics of the 
Pythagoreans, the statements of Aristoxenus merit the 
greatest attention. Though he may perhaps describe 
the principles of the school in his own forms of expres- 
sion, and probably not without some admixture of his: 
own thoughts, yet on the whole the picture which we 
get from him is one which agrees with historical prob- 
ability, and with the statements of others. The Pytha- 
goreans, according to Aristoxenus, required before all 
things adoration of the gods and of demons, and in 
the second place reverence to parents and to the laws 
of one’s country, which ought not to be lightly ex- 
changed for foreign laws.? They regarded lawlessness 
as the greatest evil; for without authority they believed 
the human race could not subsist. Rulers and the 
ruled should be united together by love; every citizen 
should have his special place assigned to him in the 
whole; boys and youths are to be educated for the state, 
adults and old men are to be active in its service.? 
Loyalty, fidelity, and long-suffering in friendship, 
subordination of the young to the old, gratitude to 
parents and benefactors are strictly enjoined.* There 


piness as érorhun Ths reAeérntos 
Tov apeTay (al. aptOuav) THs puxis. 
Heyder ( Eth. Pyth. Vindie. p. 17) 
should not, therefore, have appealed 
to this text. 

1 Vidé Part III. b, 128 sqq., se- 
cond edition. 

2 Ap. Stob. Floril. 79, 46. 
Similarly the Golden Poem, v. 1 


sg-; Porph. V. P. 38; Diog. viii. 
23; these latter, no doubt, after 
Aristoxenus. 

5 Ap. Stob, Flori. 48, 49. 

‘Tambl. VY. P.-101 sqq. No 
doubt, after Aristotle, for these 
prescripts are repeatedly called 
mudaryopical aropdrets, 
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must be a moderate number of children, but excess in 
sensual indulgence, and without marriage, is to he 
avoided.! He who possesses true love for the beautiful 
will not devote himself to outward show, but to moral 
activity and science;? conversely, science can only 
succeed wher it is pursued with love and desire? In 
many things man is dependent on Fortune, but in 
many he is himself the lord of his fate In the same 
spirit are the moral prescripts of the Golden Poem. 
Reverence towards the gods and to parents, loyalty to 
friends, justice and gentleness to all men, temperance, 
self-command, discretion, purity of life, resignation to 
fate, regular self-examination, prayer, observance of 
consecrating rites, abstinence from impure food,—such 
are the duties for the performance of which the 
Pythagorean -book of precepts promises a happy lot 
after death. These, and similar virtues, Pythagoras is 
said to have enforced, in those parabolic maxims, of 
which so many specimens are given us,° but the origin 
of which is in individual instances as obscure as their 
meaning. He taught, as we are elsewhere informed,® 


1 Ap. Stob. Floril. 43, 49, 101, 
4, M; cf. the Pythagorean word 
quoted, ap. Arist. (con. i. 4 sub 
init.), and the statement that Py- 
thagoras persuaded the Crotoniats 
to send away their concubines, 
Iamb. 132. - 

2 Stob. Flori. 5, 70. 

8 Aristox. in the extracts from 
Joh. Damase. ii. 18, 119 (Stob. 
Floril. Ed. Mein. iv. 206). 

* Stob. Hel. ii. 206 sqq. 

5 Vide Diog. viii. 17 sq. ; Porph. 
V. P. 42: Jambl. 105; Athen. x. 
452 D; Plut. De Educ, Puer. 17, 


p- 12; Qu. Conv. viii. 7,1, 3, 4, 5; 
and supra, p. 840, 4. 

® Diog. viii. 28; Porph. V. P. 
88 sq. These two texts, by their 
agreement, point to a common 
source, perhaps Aristoxenus, Diod. 
Exe. p. 555 Wess. In the same 
passage, Diog. 22 brings forward 
the prohibition of the oath, of 
bloody sacrifices; but this is cer- 
tainly a later addition. As to the 
oath, Diodorus, l. c., seems the more 
accurate. What Diog. says (viii. 
9), following supposed writings of 
Pythagoras, as to the time of con- 
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reverence to parents and the aged, respect for the laws, 
faithfulness and disinterestedness in friendship, friendli- 
ness to all, moderation and decorum ; commanded that 
the gods should be approached in pure garments and 
with a pure mind; that men should seldom swear, and 
never break their oaths, keep what is entrusted to 
them, avoid wanton desire, and not injure useful plants 
and animals. The long moral declamations which 
Tamblichus puts into his mouth, in many passages of 
his work,' for the most part carry out these thoughts: 
they are exhortations to piety, to the maintenance of 
right, morals and law, to moderation, to simplicity, to 
love of country, to respect to parents, to faithfulness in 
friendship and marriage, to a harmonious life, full of 
moral earnestness. Many more details of this kind 
might be added ;? in almost every instance, however, the 
evidence is too uncertain to allow of any dependence 
upon it. But, according to the unanimous testimony 


jugal intercourse, appears scarcely 
worthy of credit. The statement 
of Diog. 21 is more likely to have 
belonged to the ancient Pythago- 
reans. é 

1In great part following an- 
cient writers, ef. with Iambl. 37- 
57; Porph. 18; Justin. Hist, xx. 
4; and supra, p. 344, 4. 

2 BE. g. the famous rows 7a tev 
olAwy (supra, p. 345, 2); the saying 
that man should be one. ap. Clem. 
Strom. iv. 585 C; ef. Proclus in 
Aleib. iii. 72; Conv. in Parm. iv. 
78, 112 (the end of life is, accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, the évérns 
and g:Ala); the exhortation to 
truthfulness, ap. Stob. Flori? 11, 
25, 18, 21; the saying as to the 
evils of ignorance, intemperance, 


and discord, which Porph. 22, 
Jambl. 34 (cf. 171) attributes to 
Pythagoras, and which Hieron {e. 
Ruf. iii. 39, vol. ii. 565, Vall.) at- 
tributes to Archippus and to Lysis ; 
the apophthegms of Theano on 
the duty and position of women; 
ap. Stob. Floril. 74, 32, 58, 55; 
Iambl. V. P. 55, 132; Clemens, 
Strom. iv. 522 D; the utterance of 
Clinias, ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. iii. 6, 
3; the comparison attributed to 
Archytas of the judge and the 
altar, ap. Arist. Rhet. iii. 11, 1412 
a, 12; thesentences given by Plut. 
De Audiendo, 18, p. 44; De Exil. 
ce. 8, p. 602; De Frat. Am. 17 p. 
488; Ps. Plut. De Vita Hom. 
161. 
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of our’ authorities, and to what has already been said 
on the political character of the Pythagorean associa- 
tion, we may consider it proved that the school of 
Pythagoras, believing in the almighty power of the 
gods, and in future retribution, enforced purity of life, 
moderation and justice, minute self-examination and 
discretion in all actions, and especially discouraged 
self-conceit; that it also required unconditional ob- 
servance of moral order in the family, in the state, in 
friendship, and in general intercourse. Important, 
however, as is the place it thereby occupies in the 
history of Greek culture, and in that of mankind, yet 
the scientific value of these doctrines is altogether 
inferior to their practical significance. 


VI. RETROSPECTIVE SUMMARY. 


CHARACTER, ORIGIN, AND ANTIQUITY OF THE 
PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Wuat has been remarked at the close of the last 
-section, and previously at the beginning of this exposi- 
tion, on the difference between the Pythagorean life 
and the Pythagorean philosophy, will be confirmed if 
we take a general survey of the doctrines of the school, 
The Pythagorean association, with its rule of life, its 
code of morals, its rites of consecration, and its political 
endeavours, doubtless had its origin in ethico-religious 
motives. It has been previously shown (p. 149 sq.) that, 
among the gnomic poets of the sixth century, complaints 
of the wretchedness of life and the vices of mankind, 
on the one hand; and on the other, the demand for 
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order and measure in moral and civil life, were more 
prominent than with their predecessors; and we recog- 
nised in this a deepening of the moral consciousness, 
which naturally went hand in hand with the contemporary 
revolution in political conditions, and in the intellectual 
life of the Greeks. The transformation and spread of 
the Orphico-Bacchic mysteries point the same way ; for: 
they at the same period undoubtedly gained much in 
religious content and historical importance.! To the 
same causes in all probability Pythagoreanism owed its 
rise. The lively sense of the sorrows and short-comings 
inseparable from human existence, in conjunction with 
an earnest moral purpose, seems to have begotten in 
Pythagoras the idea of an association which should lead. 
its members by means of religious rites, moral pre- 
scripts, and certain special customs, to purity of life 
and respect for all moral ordinances. It is, therefore, 
quite legitimate to derive Pythagoreanism in its larger 
sense—the Pythagorean association and the Pythagorean 
life—from the moral interest. But it does not follow 
that the Pythagorean philosophy had also a predomi- 
nantly ethical character.? The Ionic naturalistic phi- 
losophy sprang, as we have seen, from the Ionic cities 
with their agitated political life, and from the circle of 
the so-called seven sages. In the same way the Pytha- 
gorean association may have had in the beginning a 
moral and religious end, and yet may have given birth 
to a physical theory, since the object of scientific en- 
quiry was at that time the nature of the physical world, 
1 Vj : . 2 i 
Vide sup. p. 61 sq. dict pegigrya: males have 
voL.I. KK 
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and not Ethics. That such was the case must be con- 
ceded even by those who regard Pythagoreanism as an 
essentially ethical system;! and the passage quoted 
above from the Magna Moralia, which, moreover, is far 
from having the weight of a genuine testimony of 
Aristotle, cannot overthrow this Assertion.? The object 
of Pythagorean science was, according to all our pre- 
vious observations, identical with that of the other 
pre-Socratic systems—namely, natural phenomena and 
their causes; Ethics was treated by it only in a 
quite isolated and superficial manner.’ Against this 
no argument can be drawn from the undoubtedly 


1 Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil, i. 191. 
‘It is true that the Pythagorean 
philosophy is also chiefly occupied 
with the reasons of the world and 
the physical phenomena of the 
universe,’ ete. The same author, 
p. 450, says : ‘ Those parts of morals 
which they (the Pythagoreans) de- 
veloped scientifically, seem to have 
been of little importance.’ Bran- 
dis, i. 493: ‘ Although the tendency 
towards ethics of the Pythago- 
reans must be regarded as essen- 
tially characteristic of their aims 
and efforts, we find only a few iso- 
lated fragments of a Pythagorean 
doctrine of morality ; and these are 
not even of such a nature that we 
might suppose them to be the re- 
mains of a more comprehensive sys- 
tem of doctrine now lost to us,’ ete. 

2 Cf. p. 491, 2. What Brandis 
says in Fichte’s Zeitschrift, xiii. 132, 
in favour of the statement in the 
Magna Moralia cannot outweigh 
the known spuriousness of this 
work, and the fact that Aristotle 
nowhere meutions the personal 
doctrine of Pythagoras (though he 
may sometimes refer some Pytha- 


gorean customs tohim). This text, 
in fact, does not tell us anything 
that we have not learned from 
other sources. 

8 This has been already shown, 
p.490sqq. When, therefore, Hey- 
der (Ethic. Pythag. Vindic. p. 10. 
8q.) appeals in favour of the oppo- 
site opinion to Arist. Ethic. N.i. 4; 
ii. 5 (vide supra, p. 380, 1, 2), he 
attributes far too much importance 
to the expression, overoxla Trav 
éyabav. Aristotle designates by 
these words the first of the two 
series of ten numbers, the oppo- 
sition of which arranged in pairs 
constitutes the Pythagorean table 
of contraries (the Limited, the 
Odd, etc.). But it does not follow 
from this that the Pythagoreans 
themselves made use of this desig- 
nation, or that they understood the 
@ya0dy and xaxév in the ethical 
sense, and not in the physical sense 
as well. Still less does it follow (as 
Heyder says J. ¢. and p. 18), that 
they invented a table of goods and 
set up a scientific principle for 
ethics, something like that of 
Plato. « 
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ethical tendency! of the Pythagorean life, nor from 
the great number of Pythagorean moral maxims; for 
the question is not how the Pythagoreans lived, and 
what they thought right, but whether, and how far, they 
sought to understand and to account for moral activities 
scientifically.2 The conclusion that Pythagoras, in order 
to make life moral, must also have given account to 
himself of the nature of morality,’ is in the highest 
degree uncertain; it does not at all follow from his 
practical course of action that he reflected in a scientific 
manner upon the general nature of morality, and did 
not, like other reformers and law-givers, content himself 
with the determination of special and immediate pro~ 
blems. For the same reason the mythical doctrine of 
transmigration, and the theory of life dependent wpon 
it, cannot here be considered ; these are not scientific 
propositions, but religious dogmas, which moréover 
were not confined to the Pythagorean school. So far 
as the Pythagorean philosophy is concerned, I can only 
assent to the judgment of Aristotle,‘that it was entirely 
devoted to the investigation of nature. It may be 
objected that this was not pursued in a physical manner ; 


1 On which Schleiermacher re- 
lies, Gesch. der Phil. 51 sq. 

2 Otherwise we must also 
reckon, among the representatives 
of moral philosophy, Heracleitus 
and Democritus, because of the 
moral sentences which they have 
transmitted to us; and Parmenides 
and Zeno, because their manner of 
life was like that of the Pythago- 
reans ; not to speak of Empedocles. 

8 Brandis, Fichte’s Zeitschr. f. 
Phil. xiii. 131 sq. 

4 Metaph. i. 8, 989 b, 88: dea- 


A€yovra: wévror ka) mpwyparevoyras 
wep bicews maya yervaal re yap 
Tov obpaydy Kal wep) r& TobTOU wepn 
kal rd 3dOn Kal rea epya diarnpotor 
7d cupBaivov, kal Tas apxas Kal rd 
atria eis radra Karavarlonovory, ds 
dporoyoirres, ete. (supra, p. 189, 3). 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1091 a, 18: ered 
Kooporotover Kal pugixas BovAoyrat 
Aéyew, DSixatov abrovs ékerdCew rt 
wep) dvoews ex Bt Tis viv apeivar 
HeOd50u, Cf. Part, Anim. i, 1; 
supra, p. 185, 3. 
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that the object of the Pythagoreans was to enquire how 
law and harmony, morally determined by the concepts 
of good and evil, lie in the principles of the universe : 
that all appeared to them in an ethical light, that the 
whole harmony of the world was regulated according to 
moral concepts, and that the entire order of the uni- 
verse is to them a development of the first principle 
into virtue and wisdom.! In reply to this view of 
Pythagoreanism, much may be said. In itself such a 
relation of thought to its object is scarcely conceivable. 
Where scientific enquiry proceeds so exclusively from 
an ethical interest, as it is supposed to have done in 
the case of the Pythagoreans, it must also, as it would 
seem, have applied itself to ethical questions, and 
produced an independent system of ethics, instead of 
an arithmetical metaphysic, and cosmology. .But this 
hypothesis also contradicts historical fact. Far from 
having founded their study of nature on moral con- 
siderations, they rather reduced the moral element to 
mathematical and metaphysical concepts, which they 
originally obtained from their observation of nature— 
resolving virtues into numbers, and the opposition of 
good and evil? into that of the limited and unlimited. 
This is not to treat physics ethically, but ethics 
physically. Schleiermacher, indeed, would have us 
regard their mathematics as the technical part of their 
ethics. He thinks that all virtues and all ethical 
‘yelations were expressed by particular numbers; he sees 

Ritter, 2. ¢. 191, 454, and numbers should be understood 
similarly Heyder, Ethic. Py- symbolically. 


thag. Vindic. p. 7 sq.; 18, 81 8q., 2 As Ritter substantially con- 
who thinks that the Pythagorean cedes, Pyth. Phil. 132 sq. 
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an evidently ethical tendency underlying the table of 
opposites.1 But as these assertions are devoid of all 
foundation, it is’ unnecessary to refute them; how 
arbitrary they are, must have already appeared from 
our previous exposition. Ritter observes,? more correctly, 
that the mathematics of the Pythagoreans were con- 
nected with their ethics by the general idea of order, 
which is expressed in the concept of harmony. The 
only question is whether this order was apprehended in 
their philosophical system as a moral or a natural order. 
The answer cannot be doubtful when we reflect that, 
so far as scientific determinations are concerned, the 
Pythagoreans sought this order anywhere rather than in 
the actions of men. For it finds its first and most 
immediate expression in tones, next in the universe ; 
while, on the other hand, no attempt is made to arrange 
moral activities according to harmonical proportions. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that the Pythagoreans 
founded physics and ethics upon a common higher prin- 
ciple (that. of harmony),? for they do not treat this 
principle as equally physical and ethical: it is the in- 
terpretation of nature to which it is primarily applied, 
and for the sake of which it is required; it is only 
applied to moral life in an accessory manner, and to a 
far more limited extent. Number and harmony have 
here an essentially physical import, and when it is said 


! Tbid, p. 51, 55, 59. utrisque superius, quod tamen non 
2 Gesch. d. Phil. i. 455. appellarint nisi nomine a rebus 
* Heyder, 2. c. p. 12 sqq. physicis repetito. Why should they 


“ Heyder himself indirectly have chosen a merely physical de- 
confesses this when he says,p.14: signation, if they had equally in 
Et physica et ethica ad principiwm view the moral element? 
€08 revocasse utrisque commune ét 
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that all is number and harmony, the meaning is not 
that the order of nature is grounded upon a higher 
moral order, it simply expresses the nature of the 
physical world itself. Although, therefore, I willingly 
admit that the Pythagoreans would not perhaps have 
arrived at these definitions if the ethical tendency of 
the Pythagorean association had not quickened their 
sense of measure and harmony,! yet I cannot on that 
account regard their science itself as ethical: I must 
consider it in its essential content as purely a system of 
physics. - 

Nor can I allow that the Pythagorean philosophy 
originally sprang from the problem of the conditions of 
knowledge, and not from enquiries concerning the 
nature of things: that numbers were regarded by the 
Pythagoreans as the principle of all Being, not because 
they thought they perceived in numerical proportions 
the permanent ground of phenomena, but because, 
without number, nothing seemed to them cognisable: 
and, because according to the celebrated principle, ‘ like 
is known by like,’ the ground of cognition must also be 
the ground of reality. Philolaus, it is true, urges in 


1 We must not, however, over- 
look the fact that other philosophers 
who were famous for their Pytha- 
gorean manner of life, as Parme- 
nides and Empedocles, as well as 
Heracleitus, whose ethics are very 
similar to those of Pythagoras, 
arrived at perfectly different philo- 
sophic conclusions. 

2 Brandis Rhein. Mus, ii, 215 
sqq.; Gr.-rom. Phil. i, 420 sq., 445; 
Fichte’s Zeitschr. f. Phil. xiii. 184 
sqq.; Gesch.d. Entw, i. 164 sq. (cf. 
Reinhold, Beitrag z. Erl. d. pyth. 


Metaph. p. 79 sq.). This assertion 
is connected with the theory of 
which we have just spoken (viz. 
that Pythagoreanism was chiefly 
ethical in character), by the follow- 
ing remark (Zeitschr. #. Phil. 136). 
Since the Pythagoreans found the 
principle of things in themselves, 
and not outside themselves, they 
were led to direct their attention 
all the more to the purely internal 
side of moral activity; or con- 
versely. Here, however, sirictly 
speaking, Brandis makeg the general, 
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proof of his theory of numbers, that without number 
no knowledge would be possible, that number admits 
of no untruth and alone determines and makes cog- 
nisable the relations of things.! But he has also pre- 
viously shown,? quite in an objective manner, that 
everything must be either limited or unlimited, or 
both together, and it is only to prove the necessity of 
the limit that he brings forward this fact among others, 
that without limit nothing would be knowable. Aris- 
totle says® that the Pythagoreans regarded the elements 
of numbers as the elements of all things, because they 
thought they had discovered a radical similarity between 
numbers and things. This observation, however, indi- 
cates that their theory started from the problem of the 
essence of things, rather than that of the conditions of 
‘knowledge. But the two questions were in fact not 
separated in ancient times; it is the distinctive pecu- 
liarity of the Pre-Socratic dogmatism that thought 
directs itself to the cognition of the real, without in- 
vestigating its own relation to the object, or the subjec- 
tive forms and conditions of knowledge. Consequently 
no distinction is drawn between the grounds of know- 
ledge and the grounds of reality; the nature of things 
is sought simply in that which is most prominent to 
the philosopher in his contemplation of them; in that 
which he cannot separate from them in his thought. The 
Pythagoreans in this procedure resemble other schools, 


idea of an internal or idealistic 1 Fr. 2, 4, 18, supra, p. 371, 2; 
tendency the starting-point of 372, 1. 
Pythagoreanism, and not the pre- 2 Fr. i. supra, p. 379, 1. 


cise question of the truth of our 3 Metaph. i. 5, supra, p. 869, 1. 
knowledge, 
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for example, the Eleatics, whose. objective starting- 
point Brandis contrasts with the so-called subjective 
‘starting-point of the Pythagoreans. Philolaus says that 
all must be number to be ecognisable. In the same 
way, Parmenides says that only Being exists, for Being 
alone is the object of speech and cognition.! We can- 
not conclude from this that the Eleatics first arrived 
at their metaphysic through their theory of know- 
ledge; nor is the conclusion admissible in the case of 
the Pythagoreans. It could only be so, if they had 
investigated the nature of the faculty of cognition as 
such, apart from that of the object of cognition; if 
they had based their number-theory upon a theory of 
the faculty of knowing. Of this, however, there is no 
trace ;? for the incidental remark of Philolaus, that 
the sensuous perception is only possible by means. of 
the body,’ even if genuine, cannot be regarded as a 
fragment of a theory of knowledge, and what later 
writers have related as Pythagorean,* on the distinc-. 
tion between reason, science, opinion, and sensation, 


is as untrustworthy as the 


1V. 39:— 

odre yap by ywolns 76 ye wh édv (od 
yap épinrdy), 

ore ppdoas, Td yap abrd voeiy éc- 
Tw Te Kal Elva. 

2 Brandis also concedes this, 
Zeitschr. f. Phil. xiii. 1385, when 
he says that the Pythagoreans did 
not start from the definite question 
of the conditions of knowledge. 
Only he has no right to add that 
they found the principle of things 
in themselves, and not outside 
themselves. They found it in 
numbers which they sought as 


statement of Sextus,* that 


well within themselves as without: 
numbers were for them the essence 
of things in general. 

5 Supra, p. 488, 1. 

4 Supra, p. 479, 8. 

5 Math. vii. 92: of 5& TvOwyo- 
pinch Tov Adyor wey hao [ Kperhpioy 
elvat], ob Kowds 38, roy 38 ard TOV 
pabnpatwr meprywvduevov, Kabdmep 
reye kal BiAdaaos, Oewpyrindy Te 
bvra Tis taév bawv picews Exe 
Twa ovyyéverav mpos tabryy. Itis . 
evident that the criterion here is 
added by the writer, and that 
the whole is taken from the propo-, 


‘@ 
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the Pythagoreans declared mathematical reason to be 
the criterion. Had the Pythagorean philosophy started 
from the question—What is the unconditionally cer- 
tain element in our ideas? instead of the other ques- 
tion, What is the permanent and essential element 
in things, the cause of their being, and of their quali- 
ties?—the whole system, as Ritter observes,! would 
have had a dialectic character, or at any rate would 
have been constructed on some basis involving method- 
ology and a theory of knowledge. Instead of this, 
Aristotle expressly assures us that the Pythagoreans 
restricted their enquiry entirely to cpsmological ques- 
tions ;? that dialectic and the art of determining the 
concept were unknown to them as to all the pre- 
Socratics—only some slight attempts in that direction 
having been made by them in their numerical ana- 
logies. All that we know of their doctrine can only 
serve to confirm this judgment. The Neo-Pytha- 
gorean school adopted and elaborated* after their 


sitious of Philolaus (quoted above) 
on number, as the condition of 
knowledge. 

) Pyth. Phil. 135 sq. 

2 Supra, p. 499, 2. 

§ Metaph. i. 5, 987 a, 20: weph 
Tod th dori Hptavro mev Aéyew Kat 
dpecOa, Alay 8 awads empayya- 
revdnoay, apiCovrd re yap émimo- 
Aalws, kal @ mpdrm trdpteev 46 
Aex@els Spas, Tod’ elvar Thy odclay 
Tov mpdyyaros évduiCov. Ibid. c. 
6, 987 b, 32. The difference be- 
tween the theory of ideas and the 
Pythagorean theory: of numbers 
results from Plato’s occupation with 
logical enquiries: of -yap mpdrepor 
Giarexticjs ob weretxov, bid, xiii. 


4, 1078 b, 17 sqq.; Socrates was 
the first to define concepts: Tay 
hiv yap puoikay em) pixpdy Anud- 
kpitos Haro pdvov . . . of & Tuvba- 
yépetor mpdrepov mepi Tivwy GAlyov, 
dy tovs Adyous eis Tos apiOpors 
avimrov, ofoy rh ears woupds i) rd 
Slatov 4 duos. It is from this 
passage no doubt that the state- 
ment of Favorin. is taken, ap. Diog. 
viii. 48.  [Tlv@wydpay] Gpois xpH- 
cacba ia THs wadnuarixns vAns, 
én) mAdoy 8& Swupdrnv. In the 
texts, De Part. An.i. 1 (supra, 185, 
3), and Phys. ii. 4, 194 a, 20, the 
Pythagoreans are not once men- 
tioned with Democritus. 

4 Cf. Part III. b, 111, 2nd ed. 
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manner, among other later doctrines, the Stoico- 
Peripatetic logic and the Platonic theory of know- 
ledge; but no one will now believe in the authenticity - 
of writings which put into the mouths of Archytas 
and other ancient Pythagoreans theories which are 
manifestly derived from Plato, Aristotle or Chrysippus.! 
What we certainly know of Philolaus and Archytas 
gives us no right to suppose that the Pythagoreans 
were in advance of the other pre-Socratic philosophers 
in logical practice and the development of the scientific 


method.? 


And there certainly is not any reason for 


attributing the commencement of linguistic enquiries 


to Pythagoras.’ 


1 Roth (ii. a, 593 sq.; 905 sq.; 
b, 145 sq.), however, takes the 
pseudo-Pythagorean fragments and 
the assertions of Iamblichus, 7. P. 
158, 161, for authentic evidence. 

2 Philolaus in his discussion of 
the Limiting and Unlimited (supra, 
p. 879, 1) makes use of a disjunctive 
process of reasoning; but this is 
no sign of a post-Platonic origin 
(as Réthenbiicher, Syst. d. Pyth. 
68, believes); nor is it even re- 
markable in a philosopher of that 
epoch. We find Parmenides em- 
ploying the same mode of reason- 
ing (v. 62 sqq.), and the demon- 
strations of Zeno are much more 
artificial than those of Philolaus 
above mentioned. In the latter, it 
is true the disjunctive major pro- 
position is first announced. Then 
of the three cases which the author 
puts us being possible,’ two are 
excluded. But this detail is of 
little importance, and it has a 
sufficient parallel in the manner 
in which Diogenes (vide supra, p. 
286, 2) at this same epoch first 


If, therefore, Aristotle describes the 


determines generally the qualities 
of the First Being, and then proves 
that these qualities belong to the 
air. Aristotle (vide sup. p. 480,2) 
quotes from Archytas a few defini- 
tions, adding that these definitions 
have respect to the matter as well 
as the form of the objects in ques- 
tion. But in this he is not bring- 
ing forward a principle of Archytas, 
but making a remark of his own, 
Porph. is only reiterating this re- 
mark when he says (Jn Piol. Harm. 
196): The definitions of the con- 
cept characterise its object, partly 
in form, partly in matter: of 3¢ 
Kara 7d cuvanoédrepoy, obs pddiora 
6 ’Apxtras amedexero. But iade- 
pendently of this remark the de- 
finitions of Archytas prove very 
little. 

3 Pythagoras, it is said, cou- 
sidered the wisest man to be he who 
first gave their names to things (Cie. 
Tuse. i. 25,62; Iambl. V. P. 56, 
82; Procl. in Crat.c. 16; Aélian, 
V. Hiv. 17; Exc. e ser. Theod. 
32, at the end of Clemens Al. p.805y 
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Pythagoreans as neither dialectical nor ethical philoso- 
phers, but purely and simply as Physicists,! we can but 
agree in the statement, and approve of the later writers 
who have followed him in this particular.? 

Accordingly our conception of the origin of the 
Pythagorean system must be as follows. From the 
spiritual life of the Pythagorean society arose the 
endeavour for an independent pursuit of the enquiry 
concerning the causes of things, which had already 
been stimulated from another side: this enquiry was 
primarily directed by the Pythagoreans to the expla- 
nation of nature, and only secondarily to the establish- 
ment of moral activity; but as it seemed to them that 
law and order were the highest element in human life, 
so in nature it was the order and regular course of 
phenomena, especially as displayed in the heavenly 
bodies, and in the relation of tones which arrested 
their attention. They thought they perceived the 
ground of all regularity and order in the harmonical 
relations of numbers, the scientific investigation of 
which was inaugurated by them, but which were 
already invested with great power and significance in 
the popular belief of the Greeks. Thus by a natural 


D,Sylb.). But even were this state- 
ment true, we could not infer from 
it (as Roth does, ii. a, 592) the ex- 
istence of specific enquiries into 
language among the Pythagoreans. 
The assertion of Simplicius (Categ. 
Schol. in Arist. 43 b, 30) that the 
Pythagoreans regarded names as 
arising pice: and not @éce, and 
recognised for each thing but one 
name belonging to it by virtue of 
its nature, cannot be considered as 


a tradition concerning the ancient 
Pythagoreans. It refers, no doubt, 
to the categories falsely attributed 
to Archytas. 

1 Metaph, i. 8, vide supra, p. 
189, 3. 

2 Sext. Math. x. 248, 284; 
Themist. Or. xxvi. 317 B; Hip- 
polyt. Refud.i. 2, p. 8; Eus. Prep. 
fv. xiv. 15, 9; Phot. Cod. 249, 
p. 489 a, 88; Galen, Hist. Lhil, 
sub init, ; 
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sequence of thought they arrived at the theory that all 
things, according to their essence, are number and 
harmony.! This presupposition was then applied by 
them to other adjacent spheres; they expressed the 
nature of certain phenomena by numbers, and classified 
whole series of phenomena according to numbers, and 
so there gradually resulted the totality of doctrines, 
which we call the Pythagorean system. 

This system is therefore, as it stands, the work of 
various men and various periods; its authors did not 
consciously attempt from the beginning to gain a 
whole of scientitic propositions mutually supporting 
and explaining one another, but as each philosopher 
was led by his observation, his calculations, “or his 
imagination, so the fundamental conceptions of the 
Pythagorean theory of the universe were developed, 
sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another. 
The traces of such an origin are not entirely obliterated 
even in our imperfect traditions of the doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans. That their principle was apprehended 


_ | Cf. p.376. Brandis (Gesch. 
d, Entw. d. gr. Phil. i. 165) here 
makes an objection which I cannot 
endorse. ‘The remark,’ he says, 
‘that all phenomena are regulated 
according to certain numerical re- 
lations, presupposes observations 
quite foreign to that epoch.’ Long 
before Pythagoras, it was known 
that the revolutions of the sun, 
moon, and planets, the succession 
of day and night, the seasons, &c., 
take place according to fixed times, 
and that, they regularly recur after 
the lapse of mtervals of time 
marked by the same number. 
Certainly human life was divided 


into several ages before Pythagoras. 
The Pythagoreans themselves mea- 
sured the numerical relations of 
tones ; and at any rate in the num- 
ber of tones and chords, a definite 
standard must have been given to 
them. It is impossible, moreover, 
that they should not have had in 
their possession other proofs that 
all order is based on measure and 
number. Philolaus says 80 ex- 
plicitly, and it is on this ob- 
servation that Aristotle founds 
the Pythagorean theory of num- 
bers (ct. pp. 369,1; 370, 1; 376 
8q.). 
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in many different ways in the school we cannot indeed 
admit ; but the development of it was certainly not 
from the same type. The table of the ten oppo- 
sites belonged, according to Aristotle, only to some, 
who were, it would seem, later Pythagoreans. The 
geometric construction of the elements, and the dis- 
crimination of four crgans and of four vital functions in 
man, were introduced by Philolaus; the doctrine of the 
ten moving heavenly bodies seems to have been less 
ancient than the poetical conception of the spheral 
harmony; as to the relation of particular numbers to 
concrete phenomena, little agreement is to be found. 
So far therefore the question might suggest itself, 
whether the Pythagorean system can rightly be spoken 
of as a scientific and historical whole, and if this be 
conceded on account of the unity of the leading 
thoughts, and the recognised inter-connection of the 
school, there would still remain the doubt whether the 
system originates with the founder of the Pythagorean 
association; and therefore, whether the Pythagorean 
philosophy is to be classed with the ancient Ionian 
physical philosophies, or with later systems! This 
doubt, however, must not carry us too far. Our his- 
torical authorities indeed allow us to pronounce no de- 
finite judgment as to how much of the Pythagorean doc- 
trine belonged to Pythagoras himself. Aristotle always 
ascribes its authorship to the Pythagoreans, never 
to Pythagoras, whose name is not mentioned by him at 

1 It is for this reason that tem, and that Striimpell (vide sup. 
Brandis, for example (i. 421), only p. 209, 1) sees in Pythagoreanism 


speaks of Pythagoreanism after an attempt to reconcile Heracleitus 
having spoken of the Eleatic sys- with the Eleatics. 
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all except in a very few places.' Later writers? are 
untrustworthy in proportion as they pretend to a know- 
ledge of Pythagoras; and the scanty utterances of 
earlier writers are too indefinite to instruct us as to the 
share taken by Pythagoras in the philosophy of his 
school. Xenophanes alludes to his assertions on trans- 
migration as a singularity ;* but this belief, of which 
Pythagoras can scarcely have been the author, furnishes 
no argument as to his philosophy. Heracleitus men- 
tions him‘ as a man who laboured beyond all others to 
amass knowledge,° and who by his evil arts, as he calls 
them, gained the reputation of wisdom ; but whether 
this wisdom consisted in philosophic theories, or in 
empirical knowledge, or in theological doctrines, or in 
practical efforts, cannot be gathered from his words. 
Nor do we gain any information on this point from 


1 Among the authentic writings 
which have been preserved, the 
only passages where Pythagoras is 
mentioned are Fhet. ii. 23 (vide 
supra, 341, 1) and Metaph. i. 5 
(vide infra, 510, 5). As to the 
works which have been lost, we 
should cite besides the texts of 
Aflian, Apollonius, and Diogenes 
(of which we have spoken, supra, 
p. 838, 3, 4; 345, 5), the Pythago- 
rean traditions we have extracted 
(p. 845, 1; 338, 3) from Plutarch 
and Iamblichus. But these texts 
do not prove that Aristotle him- 
self knew anything of Pythagoras. 
There is also the statement of 
Porph. V. P. 41, which perhaps 
ought to be corrected so as to mean 
that Aristotle spoke of the symbols 
of the Pythagoreans, and not of 
Pythagoras. ; 

2 Even the contemporaries and 


disciples of Aristotle, as Eudoxus, 
Heracleides, and others, whose as- 
sertions concerning Pythagoras 
have been already quoted ; also the 
author of the Magna Moralia, vide 
supra, p. 491, 4. 

* Vide supra, p. 481, 1. 

“ Vide supra, p. 336, 5, and Fr. 
23 ap. Diog. ix. 11 (cf. Procl. in 
Tim. 31 F; Clemens, Strom. i. 315 
D; Athen. xiii. 610 b): moAvpa- 
Ontn véov od 5:SdoKe (ef. on this 
reading, Schuster, Heraclit. p. 65, 
2). ‘Hotodov yap dv éeb{Sake kad 
TlvOaydpny, ails te Revopdvea Kor 
‘Exaratov, 

5 The words ioropfa and modv- 
udéem describe the man who en- 
quires from others, and seeks to 
learn, in opposition to the man who 
forms his opinions himself by his 
own reflection, 
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Empedocles, when he celebrates the wisdom in which 
Pythagoras surpassed all men, and foresaw the distant 
future! But though direct evidence fails us yet on 
general grounds, it is probable that at any rate the 
fundamental ‘thoughts of the system emanated from 
Pythagoras himself. In thé first place this furnishes 
‘the best explanation of the fact that the system, so far 
as we know, was confined to the adherents of Pytha- 
goras, and, among them, was universally disseminated ; 
and moreover, that all that we are told of the Pytha~ 
gorean philosophy, in spite of the differences on minor 
points, agrees in the main traits. Secondly, the in- 
ternal relation of the Pythagorean theory to other 
systems gives us reason to suppose that it originated 
previously to the beginning of the fifth century. 
Among all the later systems, there is none in which 
the influence of. the Eleatic doubt concerning the 
possibility of Becoming does not manifest itself. Leu- 
cippus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, however their 
views may differ in other respects, are all at one in 
admitting the first proposition of Parmenides, viz., 


1 In the verses ap. Porph. V. 

P. 30; Iambl. V. P. 67. We are 

not, however, absolutely certain 

that these verses really relate to 

Pythagoras (cf. p. 338, 4)— 

fv 8é vis év Kelvorw avhp wepidora 
eidds, 

bs 8h whiioroy mpartiwy exrhoaro 
wAoUror, 

nayrolwy Te utdiora copay émhpa- 
vos eprywy, 

Sradére yap wéoucw dpétarro mpa- 
mide, 

eid ye rev bvTwv mdyTav Acbooer- 
Key ExaoTa, 


nat Te 8ék’ dvOpdawy. Kal 7’ elxoow 
dudveogt. 


? This opinion is found in the 
same words, and founded on the 
same proofs, in the 2nd and 8rd 
editions of this work. This does 
not prevent Chaignet (i. 160) from 
saying: Zeller veut, que U élément 
scientifique, philosophique de la con+ 
ception pythagoricienne ait été pos- 
tériewr @ Pythagore et étranger a 
ses vues personnelles et & son dessein 
primitif, tout pratique, selon lui. , 
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the impossibility of Becoming, and consequently in 
reducing birth and decay to mere change. The Py- 
thagoreans might be supposed to be especially open 
to the influence of these profound doctrines of their 
Eleatic neighbours; but not a trace of this influence 
is to be found. -Empedocles, who alone, while ad- 
hering to the Pythagorean life and theology, is as a 
philosopher allied to Parmenides, on this very account 
‘departs from the Pythagorean school, and becomes the 
author of an independent theory. This tends to prove 
that the Pythagorean philosophy not only did not 
arise out of an attempt to reconcile the Heracleitean 
and Eleatic doctrines, but that it was not even formed 
under the influence of the Eleatic system. On the 
other hand, the Eleatic system seems to presuppose 
Pythagoreanism ; for the abstraction of reducing the 
multitudinous mass of phenomena to the one concept’ 
of being, is so bold that we cannot avoid seeking for 
some historical preparation for it; and no system 
adapts itself better to this purpose, as has already been 
shown (p. 204), than the Pythagorean, the principle of 
which is exactly intermediate between the sensible 
intuition of the ancient Ionians, and the pure thought 
of the Eleatics. That the Pythagorean cosmology was 
known to Parmenides, at any rate, is probable from its 
affinity with his own, which will hereafter be noticed. 
We have, therefore, every reason to believe that the 
Pythagorean theory is earlier than that of Parmenides, 
and that in regard to its main outlines Pythagoras is 
really its author. We shall also presently find that 
Heracleitus owes not a little to the Samian philosopher 
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of whom he speaks so harshly, if what he says about 
the arising of all things from contradictories and from 
harmony, is really connected with the analogous doc- 
trines of the Pythagoreans. How far the philosophic 
development of doctrine was carried by Pythagoras, 
cannot of course be discovered; but if he is to be 
regarded as the founder of the Pythagorean system, he 
must at least have enunciated in some form the funda- 
mental definitions that all is number, that all is 
harmony ; that the opposition of the perfect and im- 
perfeet, the straight and the crooked, pervades all 
things; and since these definitions themselves can only 
have arisen in connection with the Pythagorean arith- 
metic and music, we must also refer the beginning of 
arithmetic and music to him. Lastly, we shall find 
that Parmenides placed the seat of the divinity which 
governs the world in the centre of the universe, and 
made the different spheres revolve around the centre ; 
we may therefore suppose that the central fire and the 
theory of the spheres had also been early taught by 
the Pythagoreans, though the motion of the earth, the 
counter-earth, and the precise number of the ten re- 
volving spheres were probably of later origin. 

Whether Pythagoras himself had teachers from 
whom his philosophy either wholly or partially sprang, 
and where these are to be sought, is matter of contro- 
versy. As is well known, the later ages of antiquity 
believed him to have derived his doctrines from the 
East. In particular, either Egypt, or Chaldea and 

1 Cf. p. 326 sq. 
VOL. I. LL 
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Persia, would soonest occur to the mind; and ancient 
writers especially mention these countries when they 
speak of the travels of Pythagoras in the East. To me 
such an origin of his doctrine seems unlikely. There is, 
as has been already shown, an utter absence of all trust- 
worthy evidence in its favour, and the internal points 
of contact with Persian and Egyptian philosophy, 
which may be found in Pythagoreanism, are not nearly 
sufficient to prove its dependence upon these foreign 
influences. What Herodotus says of the agreement 
between Pythagoreans and Egyptians! is confined to 
the belief in transmigration, and the custom of in- 
terring the dead exclusively in linen garments. But 
transmigration is found not merely in Pherecydes, 
with whose treatise and opinions Pythagoras may have 
been acquainted, if even he were not a scholar of his 
in the technical sense;? it was certainly an older 
Orphic tradition,’ and the same may very likely be true 
of the customs in regard to burial: in no case could we 
infer from the appropriation of these religious tra- 
ditions the dependence of the Pythagorean philosophy 
upon the alleged wisdom of the Egyptian priests. Of 
the distinctive principle of this system, the number- 
theory, we find no trace among the Egyptians; the 
parallels, too, which might be drawy between the 
Egyptian and Pythagorean cosmology are much too in- 
definite to prove any close historical interconnection 
between them: and the same holds good of the Pytha- 
gorean symbolism, in which some have also seen traces 


1 ii, 81, 123. vide p. 69, 3; 327 sq. 
2 On Pherecydes and his pre- 5 Vide supra, p. 67 sq. 
tended relations with Pythagoras, » 
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of Egyptian origin.' The system of caste and other 
social institutions of the Egyptians were not imitated 
by the Pythagoreans. We might indeed compare the 
zeal of these philosophers for the maintenance and re- 
storation of ancient customs and institutions, with the 
fixed invariability of the Egyptian character; but 
the reasons of this phenomenon lie nearer to hand in 
the circumstances and traditions of the colonies of 
Magna Grecia; and the difference of the Doric and 
Pythagorean element from the Egyptian is, on closer 
observation, so important, that there is no warrant for 
deriving the one from the other. The same may be 
said of the Persian doctrines. The Pythagorean oppo- 
sition of the uneven and the even, of the better and 
the worse, &c., might find a parallel in the Persian 
dualism ; and it is apparently this similarity which 
gave occasion, in ancient times, to the theory that the 
Magi, or even Zoroaster, were the teachers of Pytha- 
goras. But it surely did not require foreign instruc- 
tion to observe that good and evil, straight and crooked, 
masculine and feminine, right and left, exist in the 
world; the specific manner, however, in which the 
Pythagoreans designated these opposites; their reduc- 
tion to the fundamental oppositions of the uneven and 
the even, the limited and unlimited, the decuple classi- 
ication, generally speaking, the philosophic and mathe- 
natical treatment of the subject, is as foreign to the 
loctrine of Zoroaster as the theological dualism of a good 
md evil Deity is foreign to Pythagoreanism. Other 
imilarities which might be adduced, such as the signifi- 


1 As Plutarch does, Qu. Conv. viii, 8,2; De Is. 10, p. 354 
LL2 
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cance of the number seven, the belief in a future exist- 
ence, and many ethical and religious apophthegms collec- 
tively, prove so little, and differ from each other so greatly 
as to details, that they cannot be discussed in this place. 
The life and science of the Pythagoreans are only 
really to be understood in connection with the specific 
character and conditions of culture of the Greek people 
in the sixth century. Pythagoreanism, as an attempt at 
an ethico-religious reform,’ must be classed with other 
endeavours which we meet with contemporaneously or 
previously in the work of Epimenides and Onomacritus, 
in the rise of mysteries, in the wisdom of the so-called 
seven wise men, and of the Gnomic poets; and it is 
distinguished from all ‘similar ‘phenomena by the 
manysidedness: and force’ with which it embraced all 
the elements of culture of the time, religious, ethical; 
political, and scientific, and at the same time created 
for itself, in a closé. society, a fixed nucleus and aim for 
its activity. Its more precise characteristics resulted 
from its connection with the Doric race and Doric 
institutions.? Pythagoras himself, it is true, came from 
the Ionian island of Samos, but as we have already seen, 
it is probable that his parents, though of Tyrrhene race, 
had emigrated thither from Phlius in Peloponnesus, 
and the principal theatre of his own activity was in 
Doric and Achzan cities. At any rate his work displays 
the essential traits of the Doric character. The worship 
of the Dorian Apollo,? the aristocratic politics, the 
1 Vide p. 496, 352. 8g.; 392 sq.; Schwegler, Gesch. d. 
2 Cf. the excellent remarks of gr. Phil. 53 sq. 


O. Miiller, Gesch. Hellen. Stémme 8 Vide supra, p. 888, 340. 
und Stétte, ii. a, 365 sq. b; 178 ; 
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Syssitia, the gymnastics, the ethical music, the’ prover- 
bial wisdom of the Pythagoreans, the participation of 
women in the education and society of men, the strict 
and measured moral code, which knows no higher duties 
than the subordination of the individual to the whole, 
respect for traditional customs and laws, reverence for 
parents, for constituted authority, and for old age—all 
this plainly shows us how great. a share the Doric spirit 
had in the origination and development of Pythago- 
reanism. That this spirit is also unmistakeable in the 
Pythagorean philosophy has already been observed ; ! 
but the union in Pythagoras of a scientific effort for 
the interpretation of nature, with his moral and religious 
activity, is probably due to the influence of the Ionic 
physiologists, who could not have been unknown to a 
man so erudite and so far beyond all his contemporaries ? 
in-his passion for knowledge. The statement, however, 
that Anaximander was his instructor® can scarcely be 
more than a conjecture, based on chronological proba~ 
bility and not on any actual tradition. But it is very 
likely that he may have been acquainted with his elder 
contemporary, who was so prominent among the earliest 
philosophers, whether we suppose the acquaintance to 
have been personal, or merely through Anaximander’s 
writings. The influence of Anaximander may perhaps 
be traced, not only in the general impulse towards the 
study of the causes of the universe, but also in the 
Pythagorean theory of the spheres (vide p. 445, 1), 
which has an immediate connection with the theory of 


1 P. 502, 507 sq. 8 Neanthes ap. Porph. Cf. p. 
2 As Heracleitus says, vide 326, note. 
mwpra, p. 336, 5; 510, 4. 
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which Anaximander is supposed to be the author (vide 
252, 1). And if the distinction of the limited and un- 
limited originally belongs to Pythagoras, Anaximander 
may nevertheless have had a share in inspiring it ; only 
from Anaximander’s conception of the unlimited in 
space Pythagoras would have abstracted the general 
concept of the unlimited, which is an essential element 
of all things, and ‘primarily of number. By Pythagoras 
physics or philosophy (for they were identical at that 
period) became first transplanted from their most 
ancient home in Ionian Asia Minor into Italy, there to 
be further developed in a specific manner. That in this 
development, side by side with the Hellenic element, 
the peculiar character of the Italian races by whom the 
birthplace of Pythagoreanism was surrounded, may have 
made itself felt, is certainly conceivable; but our his- 
torical evidence! in favour of this conjecture is not 


sufficient even to render it probable.” 


1 Cf. Schwegler, Rém. Gesch. i. 
561 sq., 616, Klausen, Aneas und 
die Penaten, ii. 928 sq., 961 sq.; 
O. Miller, Etrusker, ii. 139 A, 53, 
345 A, 22. ; 

2 Even the ancient tradition 
that Numa was a disciple of Py- 
thagoras (vide Part III. 6, 69, 2nd 
edition) seems to presuppose a 
certain likeness between the Ro- 
man religion and Pythagoreanism. 
Plut. (Numa, e. 8, 14) cites the 
following points of resemblance 
between Numa and Pythagoras. 
‘ Both,’ he says, ‘represented them- 
selves as plenipotentiaries of the 
gods (which many others have also 
done). Both love symbolic pre- 
scripts and usages (this also is very 
common ; but the Roman symbols 


If anything was 


are explained by Plutarch in a very 
arbitrary manner). As Pythagoras 
introduced éxepdGia, so Numa es- 
tablished the worship of the muse 
Tacita (who is not a muse, and 
has no connection with the pre- 
script of silence, vide Schwegler, 
p. 562). Pythagoras conceived the 
divinity (Plutarch asserts) as a 
pure spirit; Numa, from the same 
point of view, prohibited images of 
the gods. (Pythagoras did not 
prohibit them ; and if the ancient 
Roman cultus was devoid of images, 
the reason of this is not to be found 
in a purer conception of the Deity, 
but, as with the Germani and In- 
dians, and other barbarous peoples, 
in the absence of plastic arts, and in 
the special character of the Roman. 


* 
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contributed from this side 


to Pythagoreanism, it can 


only have consisted in some details of a quite subordi- 


religion.) The sacrifices of Numa, 
were scarcely any of them bloody; 
nor were ' hose of the Pythagoreans. 
(This does not seem certain, ac- 
cording to our previous observa- 
tions, and it would be of little con- 
sequence if it were. For the Greeks, 
especially in ancient times, had 
many unbloody sacrifices, and the 
Romaas not only sacrificed animals 
in great numbers, but had also hu- 
man sacrifices.) Lastly, not to men- 
tion other insignificant similarities, 
Numa placed the fire of Vesta in 
around temple, ‘to represent the 
form of the world and the position 
of the central fire in the midst of 
it” (But the ancient Romans cer- 
tainly were unacquainted with the 
central fire, and it is impossible to 
prove that the form of the temple 
of Vesta was intended to symbolise 
that of the world. At any rate, 
the apparent roundness of the ce- 
lestial vault was perceptible to every 
one by immediate observation, and 
ou the other hand, if the Pytha- 
goreans called their central fire 
Hestia, they would naturally be 
thinking, not of the Roman Vesta, 
‘but of the Greek Hestia.) It is 
the same with certain other analo- 
gies between Roman and Italian 
customs and those of the Pythago- 
reans. Beans were forbidden to the 
flamen Dialis, as they were among 
‘the Pythagoreans, according to a 
later tradition and custom. But the 
Pythagoreans no doubt borrowed 
this custom, as well as their asceti- 
cism generally, from the Orphic 
mysteries. They are said to have 


followed the Roman and Etruscan - 


usage of turning to the right when 
they prayed. But it is clear from 


Plut, /. ¢., that such a custom was 
unknown to them. Eyen were it 
otherwise, the coincidence would 
prove little. This holds good of 
other coincidences, by which Plut. 
Qu. Conv. viii. 7, 1, 8, seeks to 
prove that Pythagoras was an 
Etruscan. The Roman doctrine of 
Genii and Lares may in many 
respects resemble the Pythagorean 
belief in demons; but the Pytha- 
goreans found this belief already in 
the Greek religion. This resem- 
blance, then, simply points to the 
general affinity of the Greek and 
Italian peoples. Still less can be 
deduced from the circumstance that 
the Pythagoreans, like the Romans 
(and the Greeks and most nations), 
regarded the interment of an un- 
buried corpse as a sacred duty; 
but what Klausen (p. 362) quotes 
to prove traces of Metempsychosis 
in the Roman legend is not conclu- 
sive. We might, with more reason, 
compare the ancient, Roman notion 
that Jupiter, the prince of spirits, 
sends souls into the world and re- 
calls them (Macrob. Sat. i. 10), 
with the doctrine said to have been 
taught by the Pythagoreans, of the 
soul proceeding from the world- 
soul (supra, p. 447, 1). But first 
we may ask whether this doctrine 
was really held by the ancient Py- 
thagoreans, and next we must re- 
member that the belief in the 
celestial origin of the soul and its 
return to ether was not unknown 
to the Greeks (vide supra, p. 69, 
1; 70, 4). Some of the Roman 
institutions and opinions may also 
remind us of the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers. But the like- 
ness is not so great that we can 
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nate importance; for the Greeks of Lower Italy were 
as little inclined to adopt philosophic doctrines from 
the surrounding barbarians, as the barbarians were in 


a condition to impart them. 


legitimately regard this theory 
merely as the philosophic expres- 
sion of the ancient Roman and 
Italian superstitions about num- 
bers. Among the Romans, as 
among the Pythagoreans, uneven 
numbers were considered lucky 
(vide Schwegler, J. c., 548, 561; 
Rubino, De Augur. et Pontif. ap. 
vet. Rom. Num. 1852, p. 6sq.; ef. 
also Plin. Hist. Nat. xxviii. 2, 23), 
and for this reason the Romans 
and the Pythagoreans assigned to 
the superior deities an uneven 
number, and to the inferior deities 
an even number, of victims (Plut. 
Numa, 14; Porph. v. Pyth. 38; 
Serv. Bucol. viii. 75; v- 66). But 
this idea and that custom were not 
exclusively Pythagorean: they be- 
longed to the Greeks in general. 
Plato, at any rate, says (Laws, iv. 
717 A): trois x@ovrlois ty tT1s Oeots 
&pria wad Sevrepa cal dpiorepa véuwy 
6pOdrara Tod THs ebceBelas cKoTOD 
ruyxdvot, Tois 6& TobTwy dywlev Ta 
mepitrd, etc.; and it is not pro- 
bable that he is merely following a 
Pythagorean tradition. It is much 
more likely that in this, as in his 
other laws, he is adhering as much 
as possible to the customs of his own 
country. Lastly, in the division of 
the Roman city, we see carried out 
a rigorous numerical schematism, 
of which the bases are the number 
three and the number ten ; and the 
religious ritual has in it something 
analogous (Schwegler, p. 616). But 
this is not peculiar to Rome and 
Italy. In Sparta, for example (not 
to mention more distant nations, 


All the more favourable 


like the Chinese or Galatians), the 
population was divided according 
to the numbers three and ten; 
there were 9,000 Spartans and 
30,000 Perici. In the nine days’ 
festival of the Kdpyeia, they eat in 
nine arbours, nine men in each 
(Athen. iv. 141 E). Ancient Athens 
had four tribes, each tribe three 
gparplat (?), each gparpla thirty 
gentes, each gens thirty families. 
The smallest round number, with 
the Greeks as with the Romans, 
was three (with the Pythagoreans, 
four had a higher value), then came 
ten, then 100, then 1,000, then 
10,000. One of the highest num- 
bers of this kind was rpiopvpio., 
Hesiod bad a good deal to say of 
the significance of certain numbers 
(vide supra, 376, 3). The predi- 
lection for numerical schematism 
might well exist among different 
peoples without being the result of 
any direct historical connection 
between them. Among the Pythago- 
reans, it sprang chiefly from specu- 
lative motives ; among others, e.g. 
the Romans, it arose from the 
practical sense of order. I cannot, 
therefore, agree with the theory 
which attributes to the peoples and ° 
religions of Italy an important in- 
fluence on Pythagoreanism. On the 
other hand, as we shall see later 
on (Part ITI. b, 69 sq., 2 A, 2nd ed.), 
and as we have already seen in the 
quotation (p. 341, 1), the name of 
Pythagoras was known to the Ro- 
mans before that of any other Greek 
philosopher, and was greatly vene- 
rated by them. 
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was the soil which philosophy found in the Magna 
Grecian colonies themselves, as is proved by the growth 
it there attained, and by all that we know of the 
culture of these cities. If further proof, however, be 
required, it lies in the fact that, contemporaneously 
with the Pythagorean, another branch of Italian philo- 
sophy was developed, which also owed its origin to an 
Ionian. But before we proceed to examine this system, 
we must direct our attention to certain men who have 
a connection with Pythagoreanism, although we cannot 
precisely include them in the Pythagorean school. . 


, 


VIL. PYTHAGOREANISM IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER 
ELEMENTS. ALCMHON, HIPPASUS, ECPHANTUS, 
EPICHARMUS. 


Tse physician Alemeon,' of Crotona, is said to have 
been a younger contemporary, by some even a disciple, 
of Pythagoras. Both statements, however, are uncer- 
tain,’ and the second cannot possibly in the stricter 


1 Vide, in regard to Alemzon: 
Philippson, “YAn dvOpwatyn, p. 183 
sqq.; Unna, De Alema@one Crotoni- 
ata in the Phil.-Histor. Studien 
von Petersen, pp. 41-87, where the 

“statements of the ancients and the 
fragments of Alemzon have been 
earefully collected. Krische, For- 
schungen, etc., 68-78. We know 
nothing of Alemzon’s life, except 
his origin and the name of his 
father (Ietp(@o0s, Tepidos or Tlé- 
pi0os), Aristotle wrote against 
him, we are told, Diog. v. 25. 

2 Arist. Metaph. 1. 
27 (after enumerating the ten Py- 
thagorean opposites): Svrep rpd- 
mov Zouce kad *AAKpolwy 6 Kpotwrid- 
THs tmoAaBeiv nal rot ovTos map’ 


5, 986 a,. 


éxelvey } éxcivor mapa TobTov mapé- 
AaBoy tv Adyoy Todrov" Kal yap 
eyévero thy HAuciav AAKpalwv én 
yepovrt Mubarydpa, amephvato s& ma~ 
pawAnoiws tovros. Diog. viii. 83: 
Tlv@aydpov Sihrovoee. Iamblichus, 
V. P. 104, reckons him among the 
habnretoavres TG TuOaydpq mpeo- 
Bbrn véor; and Philop. in Arist. De 
An, ¢. 8, calls him a Pythagorean. 
Simpliciusy in his remarks on the 
same treatise, p. 8, says more cau- 
tiously that others call him a Pytha- 
gorean, but that Aristotle does not. 

3 Diogenes and Jamblichus both 
no doubt derived their information, 
the one directly, the other indi- 
rectly, from the passage in Aris- 
totle. Now in this passage the 
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sense be true; for Aristotle (Joc. cit.) expressly dis- 
criminates Alemzon from the Pythagoreans, and his 
theories are by no means invariably in agreement with 
theirs; yet it is plain, even from the little we know of 
him and his writings,! that the Pythagorean doctrine 
was not without influence on him. Besides the 
anatomical and physiological enquiries, in which his 
chief merit seems to have consisted,? we find mention, 


words éyévero . . . Mvdaydpa, and 
the 5¢ after érepfvaro, which are 
wanting in the excellent codex Ab, 
are not mentioned by the Greek 
commentators : ‘they seem superflu- 
ous, and like an interpolation. 
Vide Brandis, Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 
507 sq.; Gruppe, Fragm. d. Arch. 
54 sqq.; Schwegler im h. 1. Yet 
the first words of the writing of 
Alemeon, in which he dedicates 
his work to Brotinus, Leo, and 
Bathyllus, prove that the date as- 
signed is approximately correct. 
Vide next note, and Unna, p. 48; 
Krische, p. 70. 

1 This work, the beginning of 
which is given by Diog. /. c. after 
Favorinus, was entitled, according 
to Galen. (in Hipp. de Elem. t. 1. 
487 ; in Hipp. De Nat. Hom. xv. 5 
K), wept picews. Diog. and Clem. 
(Strom. i. 308 C) designate it also 
as pvaixds Adyos. But Clemens is 
wrong in asserting, as he does, 
Theodoret, Cur. Gr. Aff. 1, 19, 
Gaisf., that Alcmzon is the first 
who wrote on physics, for if even 
Xenophanes is not to be regarded 
as a Physicist, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes (perhaps also Hera- 
cleitus), certainly wrote before Alc- 
meon. But, according to Clemens, 
even Anaxagoras had been men- 
tioned as the first author of a phy- 
sical treatise. ~ 


2 According to Chaleid. (in Tim, 
c. 244, p. 233 Mull.), he was the 
first to make dissections, vide 
Unna, p. 55 sqq. As to his physi- 
ological opinions we learn from 
tradition the following particulars. 
He taught that the seat of the soul 
isin the brain (Plut. Plac. iv. 17, 
1), to which all sensations are 
transmitted by means of the chan- 
nels which lead from the organs of 
sense (Theophrast. De Sensu, sec- 
tion 26). How he sought to ex- 
plain the different senses we are 
told by Theophrastus, /. c. 25 sq.; 
Plut. Plac. iv. 16,2; 17,1; 18,1; 
vide the parallel passages in the 
Pseudo-Galen and Stobeus. For 
this reason the head is first formed 
in the embryo (Place. v. 17, 3). 
The seed comes from the brain 
(Place. v. 3,3). Alemzon oceupied 
himself greatly with the subject of 
the embryo, how it is formed and 
how nourished (vide Censorinus, 
loc. cit. c. 5, 6; Plut. Plac. v. 14, 
1, 16, 3). He compared puberty 
to the florescenceof plants, and the 
milk of animals to the white of an 
egg (Arist. H. Anim. vii. 1, 581 a, 
14; Gener, Anim. iii. 2, 752 b, 28). 
He explained sleep by the reple- 
tion of the blood-vessels,and waking 
by the emptying of them (Plut. Pi. 
vy. 23, 1). He is also said to have 
believed that goats breathe through 
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not only of isolated astronomical! and ethical pro- 
positions,” but also of general philosophical theories 
which are very closely allied to those of the Pytha- 


goreans. 


The leading point of view in these theories is, 


on the one hand, the opposition between the perfect or 
celestial, and the imperfect or terrestrial; and on the 
other, the spiritual affinity of man with the eternal. 
The heavens and the heavenly bodies are divine, because 
they uninterruptedly revolve in a motion that returns 


into itself; the race of 


their ears, Arist. H. Anim. i. 11, 
sub init. It is possible that Ale- 
meon may be referred to by Alex. 
(in Arist. De Sensu, ii. 12, p. 23, 
Thur.) in the statement that certain 
physicians shared the Pythagorean 
opinion, mentioned p. 475, 3; but 
this conjecture is uncertain. ‘That 
of Hirzel (Hermes, xi. 240 sq.), on 
the contrary, seems admissible; he 
thinks that Plato was referring to 
Alemzon, when in the Phedo, 96 
B, he speaks of the opinion accord- 
ing to which 6 éyépards éorw 6 
ras alc@hoes mapéxwy Tod dove 
kal dpiv xa dappatver@a, éx rovTwy 
8 ylyvorro pvhun Kat Sdta, én dé 
prhuns kal Bins AaBovons Td hpepeiv 
Kara ratra ylyveoOa: emorhuny. 
The distinction of émorhun and 
afc@nots accords, as Hirzel well ob- 
serves, with the text cited p. 524, 3. 
What is said at the commencement 
of this note agrees with the theory 
that the brain is the seat of the 
faculty of knowing; but Alemzon 
(cf.p.523,3; 524,2) must necessarily 
have regarded the soul alone as the 
knowing subject. We cannot, how- 
ever, be sure that Plato did not add 
something of his own to the opin- 
ion which he reports; the deriva- 
tion of émorhyn from hpeuetv—i.e., 


man, on the contrary, is 


the fastening of ideas in the soul, 
repeated by Arist. Anal. Post. ii. 
19, 100, a 8—is perhaps an addition 
of this kind; cf. Crat. 487 A; 
Meno, 97 E sq. 

1 According to Plut. Plac. ii. 
16, 2; Stob. i. 516, he maintained 
that the fixed stars move from 
east to west; the planets (among 
which we must suppose the earth, 
which revolves around the central 
fire) from west toeast. According 
to Stobeeus, i. 526, 558, he attri- 
buted, like the Ionians, to the 
sun and moon a plane surface 
shaped like a boat, and explained 
eclipses of the moon by the shift- 
ing round of the lunar boat. 
Simpl. says (De Calo, 121 a, Ald.) 
that he calculated the interval of 
time between the solstices and the 
equinoxes ; but this is according to 
the ancient texts. Ap. Karsten, p. 
228 a, 15, and Brandis, Schol. 500 
a, 28, we find instead of "AAxpalwy, 
Everfov, which seems more 
exact. 

2 Clemens (Strom. viii. 624 B) 
cites the following from him: 
exOpdy kvSpa pdov puddtacda 7 
pidov. 

8 Arist. De An. i, 2, 405 a, 
30: gyal yap adray [Thy puxhv] 
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transitory, because we are not in a position to unite the 
beginning with the end—to begin a new course! after 
the expiration of our period of life. Our soul, however, 
is exempt from this transitoriness: it moves eternally, 
like the stars, and is therefore immortal.? So also its 
knowledge is not limited to the sense-perception—but 
it has also understanding and consciousness? But 
everything human is on this account imperfect. The 
gods know what is hidden, we can only conjecture it: + 
they enjoy a uniform existence; our life moves between 
contraries,® and its healthfulness depends on the equi- 


Gbdvarov elvar dd 7d eouévon Tois 
aBavdross, tovTo ® imdpxew avrh 
Gs del kivoupevy’ kivetoBat yap read 
70 Oeia wdvTa cuvexas del, TeAHYAY, 
Hrsov, rods dorépas, ray ovpavdy 
éaov, This text is doubtless the 
sole foundation for the assertion of 
the Epicurean, ap. Cie. WV. D. i. 11, 
27: soli et lunae reliquisque sideri- 
bus animoque praeterca divinitatem 
dedit, and of Diog. viii. 88: kal rhv 
oenhyny xaddrov radbrnv (this pas- 
sage seems to be mutilated ; it may 
have originally stood thus : K.T.O.. 
nal BaAov tov obpaydy) exew aidiov 
gvow. Clem. Cohort, 44 A: 7A, 
Gcods Gero Tos dorédpas elvar eurpt- 
xous vras. Cf. the following note. 

1 Arist. Probl. xvii. 3, 916 a, 
33: tobs yap ‘dvOpdrovs poly *AA- 
nualoy 51d rodTo aréAAvobar, rt ob 
Sdvayra. Thy apxhy Te réra 
wpoodyat, The sense of these 
words exactly determined by Phi- 
lippson, 185; Unna, 71, is clear 
from the whole connexion of the 
passage. 

2 Arist. 1, ¢. and, after him, 
Boethius, ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. xi. 28, 
5; Diog. viii. 838; Stob. Eel, i 
796 ; Theodoret, Cur. gr. aff. v.17, 


and the Greek commentators of 
Aristotle, among whom Philoponus 
(in De An. i. 2 C, 8) expressly re- 
marks that he is not acquainted 
with the writings of Alemzeon, and 
knows nothing of him except what 
Aristotle says. 

= Theophr. De Sensu, 4, 25: rav 
de wh TE dpoly roiodyrwy thy alo- 
@now (as Empedocles did, vide 
infra)’ AAnpalov pev rp&rov aoplCer 
Thy mpds 7d Ga Siapopay’ kv Opwrov 
yep dnottav tAdAwy Siapépew bre 
pévoy di: udvos) guvinor, 7a 8 BAAD 
aicOdveros pev ov guvine dé. 

* Alem. ap. Diog. viii. 83: teph 
Tov dpa ewy [mept TOY Syqr av | oa- 

phveiay wey Geol Exovti, ds 88 avOpd= 
Tous Tekuaiper Oa. 

5 Arist. Metaph. i. 5 (sup. Pp. 
521, 2) continues: pnoi yap elva 
Blo 7d TOAAS TOV dvOparn lve, eyo 
Tas evayTidtyTas ovX bomep ovrot 
diwpicpevas GAAd Tas TUXOUCAS, olov 
Acukdy méAay, yAuKd minpdy, dyabby 
kardy, pixpoy péya. obTos piv ob 
adioplorws éméppupe wept ray AorTay, 
of 6 Mv@arydpeiot kal wéoat Kal thres 
af évaytidrnres amephvavro. Isoc. 
says wrongly: a, dyriSdo. 268: ’A, 
5E Bo wdva (dnolp elvan Te BvTa), 
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librium of opposite forces; when, on the contrary, one 
of its elements gains a preponderance over the others, 
sickness and death are the result.!_ We certainly cannot 
consider Alemzon a Pythagorean because of these pro- 
positions, for we find nothing about the number-theory, 
.the distinctive doctrine of the Pythagorean system, in 
any of our accounts of him. Moreover, his astronomi- 
cal opinions, mentioned above, only partially agree with 
the Pythagorean cosmology; and we must, therefore, 
hold Aristotle to be in the right when he discriminates 
him from the Pythagoreans. But the observations of 
Alemzon on the relation of the eternal and the mortal, 
on the oppositions in the world, on the divinity of the 
stars, and the immortality of the soul, coincide in 
substance almost exactly with the Pythagorean doctrine. 
That a contemporary of the Pythagoreans, from their 
especial city Crotona, should have arrived at these 
theories independently of Pythagoreanism, is incredible. 
Although, therefore, Aristotle does not venture to 
decide whether the doctrine of opposites came from 
the Pythagoreans to Alemzon, or vice versé, the former 
alternative is much the more probable ;? and we accord- 


1 Plut. Plac. v. 30 (Stob. Floril. 
101, 2; 100, 25): ’A. rijs wer byelas 
elvat ouvextinyy thy (80 Stob.) 
isovoploy r&v Suvduewy, typod, Ocp- 
pod, Enpod, puxpov, mucpov, yAveéos 
kal tev Aotray: Thy 8 ev abrois 
povapxlay vdcou momtiuthy' pOopo- 
moby yap éxarépov povapxia’ Kal 
véowy aitia, ds pev ip’ hs, trepBonh 
Oepudrntos } Wuxpérytos: as & ef 
ig 3a TARGos (Stob. wrongly: 
TAM. Tpopiis) h ev5erav" ds & ey ots, 
alya évdéov (Stob. reads preferably : 
t Gmcrdv) A eyréparos (St.—or), 


Thy 5& byelay odyperpoy Tay moto 
Thy xpiow, (Stob. has: yiverdar 
5€ wore kal bwd ray ewbev airidy, 
b8dewy Twody 4% xdpas } kbrav 
avairyens } rev Tobros mapamAnociov.) 
Plato, Symp. 106 D, puts the same 
thoughts into the mouth of his 
Eryxainachus. The mention of 
the four Aristotelian causes and of 
the Stoie woof clearly shows that 
here we have not Alemzon’s own 
words. 

2 There is no question here of 
the Pythagorean table of the ten 


€ 
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ingly regard Alemzon as a man who was considerably 
influenced by the Pythagorean philosophy, without 
having actually adopted it in its totality. 

Respecting Hippasus and Ecphantus our informa- 
tion is still more scanty. As to the former, the ancient 
writers themselves seem to have known no more than is 
to be found in Aristotle—namely, that, like Heracleitus, 
he held fire to be the primitive matter.! The farther 
statements, that he declared fire to be the Deity ;? 
that he made derived things arise out of fire by rare- 
faction and condensation ;* that he thought the soul was 
of a fiery nature;* that the world was limited and 
eternally moved, and ‘subject to a periodic transforma- 
tion: * all these must be mere inferences from the 
comparison of him with Heracleitus, since even the 
scholars of the Alexandrian epoch possessed no writing 
of his.6 It was perhaps this approximation to the 
Heracleitean doctrine which made later writers call him 
a spurious Pythagorean, and the head of the so-called 
Theod. iv. 5, p. 58, where, however, 
instead of dxlynroy dernivynroy 
is to be read. 

§ Diog. le. onal 8 abtdy Anph- 
Tpios év ‘Ouwvbuors wndév earaAdcreiv 


obyypapua. Theo, Mus. v. 12, p. 
91, mentions, but only as a report, 


opposites, but only of the general 
principle that everything is full of 
opposites. 

1 Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 
7: “Inracos 3¢ wip [apxhv renew) 
& Meramoyrivos nat “HpdkAeros 6 
*Epeoios. The same is reproduced 


by Sext. Pyrrh, iii. 30; Clemens, 
Strom. i. 296 B; Theod. Cur. gr. 
aff. ii. 10, p. 22; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 
25. What the last writer adds in 
regard to the metamorphoses of 
fire only applies to Heracleitus, 

2 Clem. Cohort. 42 C. 

8 Simpl. Phys. 6 a. 

4 Theodoret, Cur. gr. aff. v. 
20; Tert. De An. ¢. 5. 

5 Diog. viii. 84; Simpl. 2. ¢.; 


the experiments of Lasos of Hermi- 
one und Hippasus (or his school). 
for determining the relations of: 
tones. IfIambl. (in Nicom. Arithm. 
141, 159, 163 Tennul) attributes, 
to the mathematicians, Archytas 


‘dud Hippasus, the distinction of 


arithmetical, geometrical and hex: 
monic proportions, his assertion’ is 
not based on any writing of Hip- 
pasus. oe 
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Acismatics;! elsewhere he is spoken of purely and 
‘simply as a Pythagorean,? and fragments of writings are 
_adduced which were falsely attributed to him on this 
;supposition.? If we enquire by what means he could 
have been led, as a Pythagorean, to the theory ascribed 
to him, it is most obvious to think of the doctrine of 
the central fire. According to the Pythagoreans, this 
fire was the germ of the universe, to which everything 
else had reference ; and Hippasus seems for this reason 
to have regarded it as the matter of which all things 
consist. There is every probability, however, that he 
was also influenced by the example of Heracleitus, and 
that his theory thus resulted from a combination of the 
Pythagorean and Heracleitean doctrine. 

Ecphantus occupies a similar position. He, too, is 
included among the Pythagoreans ;* but their number- 
theory appears to have been too abstract and un- 
physical for him, and he therefore sought, like Hippasus, 
to complete it with the theories of later physicists ; 
only that instead of Heracleitus, he chose the Atomistic 
philosophy and Anaxagoras, influenced perhaps by the 
Pythagorean derivation of space-magnitudes. He 
understood by the units, which are the original con- 
stituents of numbers, and furthermore of all things, 


. 

« 'Tambl. V. Pyth. 81. Simi- 4 Roth, ii. a, 812, with his usual 
Jarly Villoison, Anecd.ii.216. On recklessness, calls Ecphantus and 
e other hand, Iambl. (in Nicom.- Hicetas ‘immediate disciples of 
); Stob. Hel, i. 862; and Sy-. Pythagoras.’ Not only is this as- 
in Metaph, xiii. 6, borrow&jsertion entirely without proof; 
, from his reputed writings ‘but it seems most probable, from 
onies concerning the Pytha- the texts quoted on p. 491 sq., that 
doctrine, | both these philosophers lived after 
. g. by Diog and Theo,/.c. Philolaus, and at the same time 
ide sup. p. 372, 1, as Archytas, 7 
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material atoms, differing among themselves in size, 
form, and force. The proposition (which we must 
understand in the sense of the analogous sayings of 
Democritus!), that the essence of things cannot be 
known (that is, sensibly perceived), probably refers to 
the invisibility of these atoms. To the atoms he added 
the void—a conception already recognised in the 
ancient Pythagorean doctrine—but this did not appear 
to him sufficient as an explanation of phenomena, or 
else Pythagorean piety prevented his resting in it; 
he therefore assumed, with Anaxagoras, that the move- 
ment of the atoms and the shaping of the universe was 
produced by mind or the soul. On account of the 
unity of this moving cause, he preferred the ordinary. 
notion of the unity and spherical shape of the world to 
the atomistic theory of many worlds.” All this, how- 
ever, shows that he must have belonged to the latest 
generations of the Pythagoreans, with whom he is also 
identified by the statement that, in agreement with 


1 For further details, videinfra. yiverOa:. efvar 58 +d zAHO0s adbrav 


Cf. for the present, Arist. Metaph. 
iv. 5; 1009 b, 11; Anudxpitds yé 
now, Fro ovdiy elvoar aAndes } 
quiv 7 &Bnrov. 

2 The testimonies on which the 
above assertion is founded are as 
follows :—Stob. Eel. i. 308 (sup., E 
415, 1); ibid. 448: “Exp. ee pey 
Tov aréuwv cuvertdva: toy Kécpoy, 
SrouetoOar Se wd mpovolas. Ibid. 
496: “Exo. &a tov xéoporv. Hip- 
polyt. Refut. i. 15, p. 28: “Expar- 
wés Tis Zupucovoros épyn ph elvar 
dAnOwhy Tav byrwy Aapeiy yraouw* 
bpiter 5& ds vopifer Ta pty mpora 
ddialpera elvar chara Kal mapadrrAa- 
yas abray rpeis Smapxew, peyebos, 


oxima, Siva, €& wy 7a alo Oqrd’ 


apiouévoy kat todro []. al ove] 
&reipov, xiveioOa 8& Ta odpara 
unre imd Bdpous unre TAnyis, GAN 
trd Oelas Suvduews, hv vodv Kat 
Wuxhv mpocaryopever, tod pev ody 
Tov kdopov eidévai ide (oras Roper, 
Philologus, vii. 6,20, happily con- 
jecturds: rodrov pty oby 7. dou. 
elvat iSéav), 82 8 cparpoesdy bd pias 
Surduews yeyovévat (this after 
Plato), hy 5¢ yijv wéoov (perha 
yoy Héoe) Kdopov kivetcdat mepY 
eairis Kévtpoy as mpds dvaro. 
Instead of the last three wogds 
(which, however, are not impossi- 
ble) we might conjecture, tha rest 
of the text being very incorrect: 
and Sioews mpds avaToAqy, 
i) 
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Heracleides the Platonist (and with Hicetas), he believed 
-the earth to rotate upon its axis.! He himself reminds 
us of Plato in some particulars.” 

The celebrated comic poet Epicharmus? is called 
‘by many authors a Pythagorean. It is not improbable 
that the Pythagorean doctrine had something more 
than a superficial influence on him, and that the incli- 
nation to general reflections and apophthegms, which 
may be perceived in the fragments of his worls,> was 
fostered by it. But we are not justified by what we 
know of him, in supposing that he had any definite phi- 
losophical system. According to Diogenes IIT., 9 sqq., 
Alcimus® attempted to show that Plato borrowed great 
part of his doctrine from Epicharmus. His authorities 
are not only insufficient for this purpose, but fail to 
prove that Epicharmus was a philosopher at all in the 


proper sense. 


. Vide sup. p. 453, 1. 

2 Another trace of Pythagorean 
Atomistic doctrines ‘may perhaps 
be found in what has been quoted 
p. 468, 1, concerning Xuthus. 

8 Grysar. De Doriens Comedia, 
84 sqq.; Leop. Schmidt, Quacst. 
. Epicharmee, Bonn, 1846; Welcker, 
Kleine Schrift. i. 271-856 ; Lorenz, 

L. und Schr. d. Koers Epicharmos, 
Berl. 1864. The life of Epicharmus 
falls, according toSchmidt, between 
the 59th and the 79th Olympiad 
(456-460 B.c.). Grysar places his 
birth in the 60th Olympiad (540 
B.c.), Lorenz, Ol. 60-62. All 
that we know with certainty is 
that he died shortly after Hiero, 
and therefore shortly after the year 
467 B.c., at an advanced age. His 
age at his death was, according to 


Lucian Wacrobd. 25), 97 ; according 
VO: 


Of the four passages which he quotes,’ 
to Diog. viii. 78,90. Born at Cos, 


he came while still a child to Me- 
gara in Sicily. The last half of 
his life was passed at Syracuse. 

4 Diog. viii. 78, calls him even 
a disciple of Pythagoras. Plut. 
Numa, 8; Clem. Strom. v. 597 C, at 
any rare, call him simply a Pytha- 
gorean. According to Iamhl. V. P. 
265, he belonged to the exoteric 
school. Schmidt, Op. C. p. 935, 
justly censures Lorenz, pp. 44-52, 
for giving unhesitating credence to 
the statement of Diogenes. 

5 Cf. Diog. 1. ¢.: obros trop- 
viata Katadévourey ey vis puagto~ 
Aoye?, yvapodoyel, iarporoyel, and 
dazu Welcker, p. 347 sq 

§ Concerning Aleim vide the 
index to this'work, p 

7 On oa Ge: text and 
interpretation, vide the dissertation 
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the first! says that the gods are eternal, since the first 
being, had it become, must have arisen out of nothing ; 
and that men are subject to continual change, and 
never remain the same.? Another passage says: As 
the art: is something other than the artist, and as man 
only becomes an artist through learning the art, so the 
Good is something in itself (rl rpayua xa abro),3 and 
man becomes good by learning it. The third con- 
‘eludes from the instinct of animals that all living 
creatures possess reason.4 The fourth observes that 
each creature delights most in itself; as man regards 
man as the most beautiful, so does the dog regard the 
dog, and the ox the ox, &c. These sayings certainly 
give evidence of a thinker, but they do not prove that 
the thoughts of the poet had their centre in any philo- 
sophic principle. Still less can we-infer from them 
that this principle was that of the Pythagoreans; the 
remark about the eternity of the gods reminds us more 
of Xenophanes, to whose verses the fourth quotation also 


of Schmidt, Gott. Anz. 1865, 940 
sq.; Lorenz, 106 sq.; Bernays in 
Rhein. Mus. viii. 1858, 280 sq.; 
Steinhart (Plato’s Leben, 13 sq., 
264 sq.) says that the two first 
passages are certainly spurious, 
that the third is perhaps authentic, 
and the fourth undoubtedly so. 

1 A dialogue in which one of 
the interlocutors represents the 
Eleatic point of view, the other 
that of Heracleitus. 

2 Plato is perhaps thinking of 
this passage; at any rate he is 
thinking of the opinion expressed 
in it, when, in Theet. 152 H, he 
places Epicharmus among those 
who maintain that there is no 


Being, but only Becoming. It is 
in the same text that Chrysippus 
(ap. Plut. Comm. notit. 44, p. 1088) 
finds the Adyos abfavdpevos. 

5 The conjecture of Schmidt 
(Qu. Epich. 49 sq.), ‘according to 
which the verse containing this 
proposition should be rejected, 
seems to me unnecessary ; it is not 
connected, any more than the 
others, with the theory of Ideas; 
the word mpayua is employed in 
the same sense as by Plato, Prot. 
330 C sq.; 349 B. 

4 What Lorenz, p. 106, sees in 
this passage is not to be found 
there. 
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‘bears a striking analogy.! What is said about the 
vicissitude to which man is stibject, alludes no doubt-to 
the doctrine of Heracleitus,? from whom the theorem 
that the character of man is his demon? may likewise 
have been borrowed. The utterances of this poet con- 
cerning the state after death, on the other hand, indicate 
Pythagorean influence; the body, he says, returns to 
the earth, and the spirit to heaven;‘ a pious life is 
man’s best preparation for the journey :* the proposition 
about the reason of animals in the third of the above 
quotations may have a like origin. All that we can 
further gather in regard to Epicharmus either has no 


‘ Cf. infra, notes 4 and 6 on 
Xenophaues. That Epicharmus was 
acquainted with Xenophanes is 
proved by the passage of Arist. 
Metaph. iv. &, 1010 a, 5 (after 
enumeration of the philosophers, 
who confound the sensible phe- 
nomenon with truth): 51d eidrws 
Bev Adyouow ob GAnOy 5é A€youory. 
otro yap apudrre: piAdoy eimeiv, 
4 dowep "Entxappos eis Hevopdyny. 
ert bt wacov spavres radryy Ke- 
vounevny thy picw, &e. What 
Epicharmus wrote about Xeno- 
phanes we cannot discover from 
this passage. The most natural 
conjecture is that he said of some 
opinion of this philosopher, that 
it might indeed be true, but that it 
was not probable. We have no 
reason to suppose from the passage 
that he wrote against Xenophanes ; 
still less to conclude, with Lorenz, 
p. 122 sq., that Xenophanes attri- 
buted a certain value to the percep- 
tions of sense, and, for that reason, 
was attacked by Epicharmus. Our 
text contains nothing of the sort. 
As to the arbitrary conjecture of 


Karsten (Xenoph. Rell. 186 sq., 


endorsed by Polman-Kruseman, 


Hpicharmi Fragm. 118): ofrw ye 
Gpudrre waddrov cixelv, } Sonep 
’Emixapyos 2) Hévod, clrov, wacay 
Spares, &e., it is contrary to the 
sense and to the context (ef. 1. 10 
sq.), and is rightly rejected by 
Schwegler (ad h. 1.). 

2 Of. p. 529, 5, and Bernays, 
loc. cit. 

8 Ap. Stob. Floril. 37, 16: 6 
tpdmos avOpdéroiwt Saluwy dyadds, 
ois 5& rad kaxds. Of. Heraclit. Hr. 
57 Schleierm.: 480s yap avOpdrw 
balpwr, 

‘ Fragm. ine, 23, from Clem. 
Strom. iv. 541 C: eboeBhs roy vooy 
wepunds od wdbors  oddéy Kaxdy 
kardardy tive 7d mvetpa Stapever 
kar’ ovpavdy, Fr. 35 ap. Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 15, p. 110: kadds 
obv 6 ’Emlyapuos, ovvexplan, pach 
wal Stexpldn Kal arHadey Bev HAGe 
WGA, yG piv els yay, mvetua 3° 
dw rh révde Karerdv; ob5s Ev, 

® Fr. 46 in Boissonade Anecd. 
1.125: eboeBhs Blos péeyoroy éps- 
Biov Ovnrots v1, 
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definite philosophic character,! or else leaves us in 
uncertainty whether it emanates at all from him,? or 


was meant to express his own personal opinion.® 


On 


the whole we can clearly see that while Epicharmus 
was no stranger to the philosophy of his time, he was 


1 Hig. Fr. 24 in Clem. Strom. 
y. 597 C: obBty éxpedyer 7d Beto 
TovTo ywaonew ot Bei adrds Ec0’ 
auay éréatas: aduvatel 8 obdty 
Ocds. Fr. 25 (ibid. vii. 714 A): 
kadapdy by roy vody Exns Garay rd 
capa Kxabapds ef, Cf. the similar 
passage from an anonymous poet 
ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 681 C: toa 
Hh AouTpS GAAG vd Kadapds ; the 
passage ‘so often quoted, voids dp 
nal vods dKover THAAQ Kwoda Kat 
aupad (vide Polman-Kruseman, /.¢. 
82 sq.), which certainly contains 
nothing contradictory to the of#Aos 
5pG, &c., of Xenophanes, as Welcker 
supposes J. c. p. 353; the famous 
saying: obdels Exdv movnpds (ibid. 
p. 10 sq., cf. Arist. Eth. N. iti. 7, 
1118 b, 14; Plato, Tim. 86 D), 
which, moreover (cf. p. 116, 1), 
really signifies that no one is volun- 
tarily miserable; lastly, the asser- 
tion that Epicharmus called the 
stars and the elements gods (Me- 
nander ap. Stob. Flori. 91, 29). 

2 This holds good especially of 
the verses cited ap. Clem. Strom. 
v. 605 A, on the human and divine 
Aéyos. For, according to Aristox. 
ap. Athen. xiv. 648 d, the work 
from which these verses are 
taken, the Polity, was foisted upon 
Epicharmus by a certain Chryso- 
gonus ; and Schmidt, Qu. Epicharm. 
17, confirms this assertion on 
metrical grounds. It is probable 
that the commencement only of the 
work belongs to Chrysogonus, 
where we find Pythagorean ideas, 
6 Blos avOpérais Aoyispod Kdo1Onod 


8eira: mdvv, etc., the rest, on the 
contrary, from the words, é go?’ 
avOpamy Aoyiouds, Errt Kad Oeios 
Aéyos, looks very like a Jewish or 
Alexandrian Christian interpola- 
tion: The statement according 
to which (Vitruv. De Archit. viii. 
pref. 1) Epicharmus held that there 


-were four elements, as Empedocles 


did, is evidently based upon an ac- 
cidental juxtaposition, such as we 
find elsewhere (e.g. in Aischylus, 
Prometh. 88 sq.). This is not 
enough to justify our attributing to 
Epicharmus the idea of the ele- 
ments as conceived by Empedocles. 
I know not what can have given 
rise to Lorenz’s assertion that the 
fragments of the Epicharmus of 
Ennius must be reckoned among 
the most interesting writings that 
remain to us of this Hpicharmus. . 

3 For example, the doctrine of 
the flux of all things, professed by 
Heracleitus, is humorously inter- 
preted by this poet to mean (as - 
shown by Bernays, J. c. 286, from 
Plut. De s. num. vind. c. 15, p. 
559) that a man need not pay his 
debts because he is not the identical 
person who incurred them. It is 
perhaps the same with the passage 
in Cie, Tuse. i. 8,15: Emori nolo 
sed me essemortuum nihil estimo 
(Sext. Math. i. 278, has incorrectly, 
no doubt, amodaveiy } reOvdvat . 
ofuor Stapeper). This last propo- *” 
sition, at any rate, seems to accord =) 
very ill with the Pythagorean be- © 
lief in immortality. Weleker, J. ¢. 
804 sq., well remarks (and Grono- 


‘information in regard to their doctrines. 
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yet no exclusive adherent of any school,! but freely 
appropriated from the opinions of his contemporaries 
whatever seemed to him worthy of consideration. 


THE ELEATICS. 


I. SOURCES. THE TREATISE ON MELISSUS, 
XENOPHANES, AND GORGLIAS. 


Te works of the Eleatic philosophers have only been 
handed down to us in isolated fragments.? Beside these, 
the statements of Aristotle are our principal source of 
Then come 
the supplementary accounts of more recent authors, 
among whom Simplicius, through his personal know- 
ledge of the Eleatic writings, and his careful employ- 
ment of ancient authorities, ranks first. Full of lacune 
as all these sources are, they yet contain too much; 
and this superabundance has, at least in respect to the 


‘founder of the school, been more prejudicial to a correct 


estimate of the Eleatic doctrines than the scarcity of 
original documents. We possess a treatise,? under the 


vius and Lobeck agree) that the 


‘stars, wind, &e., are called gods 
by Epicharmus, not in his own 
name, but when he is expoundirg 
the Persian religion. 

1 Perhaps this is the reason 
why Iambl., V. P. 266, reckons him 
among the exoteric members of the 
school ; but it may also be because 
later writers found him deficient 
in what they considered true Py- 


*” thagoreanism. 


2 Those of Xenophanes, Parme- 
nides, and Melissus have been col- 
lected and annotated by Brandis 


(Comment. Eleat.); those of Xeno- 
phanes and Parmenides by Kar- 
sten, Philosophorum Grec. Relig. 
They are given with a short com- 
mentary by Mullach in his edi- 
tion of the treatise, De Mecisso, 
ete.; and in the Fragm. Philos. Gr. 
i, 99 sqq.; 259 sqq. 

3 According to the usual title, 
De Xenophane, ZLenone et Gorgia; 
Mullaeh in his edition, repeated 
Fragm. i, 271 sqq., substitutes for 
this, De Melisso, Xenophane et 
Gorgia. On the text, authenticity, 
and contents of this work, cf. F, 
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name of Aristotle, which expounds and criticises the 
doctrines of two Eleatic philosophers, and the similar 
arguments of Gorgias. But who these two philoso- 
phers are, and what is the historical value of the trea- 
tise, there is no certain evidence to show. The greater 
number of texts give the title of the work thus: ‘Con- 
cerning Xenophanes, Zeno and Gorgias.’ Others have 
only the more general title, ‘Concerning the opinions,’ 
or ‘Concerning the opinions of the philosophers.’ Of 
the particular divisions of this work, the first section 
(c. 1, 2) is usually thought to relate to Xenophanes ; 
but in some of the manuscripts, and especially in the 
Leipzig Codex, which is the best, to Zeno: while the 
second section (c. 3, 4), to which the name of Zeno is 
most frequently attached, is referred by the same 
authorities to Xenophanes.! There can be no doubt, 
however, that the first section treats neither of Xeno- 
phanes nor of Zeno, but of Melissus. This is clearly 
asserted? in the work itself, and the contents are of 
such a nature that they can relate to no other person. 
For as we learn from the express testimony of Aris- 
totle,? it was Melissus who first maintained the un- 
limitedness of the One Beingi(c. i. 974 a, 9), whereas 


Kern : Questionum Xenophanearum 
capita duo. Naumb. 1864. Symbole 
critice ad libell. Arisiot. 3. EZevop. 
etc., Oldenb. 1867. @coppderou zw. 
MeAlooou Philologus, vol. xxvi. 271 
sqq.; Beitrag z. Darst, d. Philoso- 
phie d. Xenoph. Danzig, 1871. 
Ueber Xenophanes v. Kol. Stettin, 
1874. 

1 Cf. the proofs in Bekker and 
Mullach. 

204,977 b, 21; cf.c1, sub 


init. and 974 b, 20, ¢. 2, 975 a, 
21; © 6,979 b, 21; ef. c. 1, 974 
a, 11 b, 8 Ine 2, 976 a, 32a 
clear distinction is drawn between 
the philosopher whose doctrine had 
been expounded in the chapter, and 
Xenophanes; and ¢. 5,979 a, 22 
presupposes that Melissus has pre- 
viously been spoken of. 

8 Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 18; ef. 
Phys. iii, 5, 207 a, 15. 
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Xenophanes gave no opinion on this question, and the 
reasons which are here, according to the ordinary theory, 
placed in the mouth either of Xenophanes or Zeno, 
belong, according to the undoubtedly authentic state- 
ments of Aristotle, and the fragments of Melissus which 
Simplicius has preserved, to Melissus.! For the rest, 
this harmony with ancient testimony serves to ratify 
the contents of this chapter, if we connect it with 
Melissus ; and there seems no alternative in that case 
but to suppose a wrong title. In the second section, 
on the contrary, not only the person to whom it relates, 
but also the credibility of the contents, is questionable. 
The various texts, as we have seen, connect it some- 


times with Zeno,? sometimes with Xenophanes. 


1 As has been shown by Bran- 
dis (Cumment. Eleat. 186 sqq., 200 
sq.; Gr. Rom, Philos. i. 898 sqq.), 
and previously by Spalding ( Vindi- 
cie Philosoph. Megaricorum Sub- 
jecto Commentario im priorem parti 
libelli de Xenoph. Zenone, et Gorgia, 
Berlin, 1793). Our discussion on 
Melissus later on will also make it 
clear. Réth, Geschicht. d. Abendl. 
Phil. ii. b, 28, sees not the smallest 
reason to refer c. 1 sq. to Melissus. 
This was to be expected, since he 
(ibid. a, 186) contemptuously dis- 
misses all doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the work ; but it does not 
alter the state of the case. His 
detailed examination of Xeno- 
phanes also (1. ¢. a, 174-242 b, 22— 
42) contains scarcely anything 
which is either not already known, 
or whichis tenable. His chief dis- 
covery (a, 188, 216, &c.) that 
Xenophanes developed his opinions 
in persistent opposition to those of 
Anaximander, and formed his 


The 


theory of God especially, with con 
staut reference to Anaximander’s 
‘viereinigen’ conception of God— 
apart from its want of any histori- 
cal foundation—is inadmissible, 
since it starts from wholly arbi- 
trary and wrong notions of Anaxi- 
mander. We cannot, however, hope 
for much aid in the comprehension 
of the writing attributed to Aris- 
totle, from a commentary which 
can so deal with its text, as to find 
(p. 208) in the proposition that 
‘nothing is nowhere’ (that is, in 
no space) the identity of infinite 
space with nothing. 

2 In the chapter on Gorgias (ce. 
5, 979, a, 21) we read: 6: ove 
éorw obre ty ore woAAd, ore 
ayévynta vite -yevomeva, TH pev Os 
MéAiooos 74.8 ws Zhvov émixeiper 
deuxview pera Thy (Wioy abrod and- 
deck, ate. ; ce. 6, 979 b, 25: pn- 
dapod 5é by obddty elvat (sc. Topylas 
Aa Bdver) kara roy Zhywvos Adyov 
nept Ths xXdépas; ibid. line 36, ac- 
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author himself subsequently alludes to communications 
concerning Zeno, which we might suppose to be con- 
tained in the third chapter: but his allusions are 


much more explicable on the theory that a part of the- 


work which is now lost related to Zeno; and this 
would agree with the fact that in the chapter before us 
Zeno is brought forward in a manner that would be im- 


possible! if the context directly treated of him. 


cording to Miillach’s continuation : 
7d yap doduardy, pynow, ovdév, Exwv 
yrauny wapatAnolay TG Tov Zhywvos 
Ady. That other demonstrations 
of Zeno are here meant, which are 
not spoken of in our treatise, I 
cannot believe. With what right 
could the author assume in readers 
who had been first instructed by 
himself concerning the opinions of 
Melissus and. Xenophanes—such 
intimate acquaintance with the 
doctrines of Zeno, that he might 
thus refer to them, as to something 
they knew perfectly well? Were 
there no better solution, I should 
prefer to admit the possibility (as 
in the first editions of this work) 
that these allusions refer to passa~- 
ges in the second section, and, 
therefore, not to Xenophanes but 
to Zeno. The passage from ec. 5 
would then (with ce. 1, 974 a, 2,11) 
have to be referred toc. 3, where 
the unity and eternity of God are 
proved. Our author indeed says 
that Gorgias partly follows Zeno 
and partly Melissus, in proving 
that Being is neither one nor many, 
neither become nor unbecome. 
But this is no obstacle ; for neither 
Zeno nor Melissus can have ad- 
vanced arguments against the 
unity and eternity of Being. 
Gorgias, therefore, could only have 
employed their demonstrations in 


Ought 


support of the thesis that Being 
is not a Plurality and not become; 
not to prove that Being is nota 
Unity and not underived. Conse- 
quently if even the words of our 
author assert the latter doctrine, 
he must certainly be expressing his 
meaning inaccurately. (The objec- 
tion of Kern, Qu. Xen. 42 to this 
opinion is irrelevant, and is directed 
against an interpretation of the 
passage for which I am not respon- 
sible.) The passages from ec. 6 
might be referred to c. 3, 977 b, 
13: 7d yap mw) by oddapR elvar; 
these words, however, would not 
be sufficient to explain the allu- 
sions, even if we call to our assist- 
ance the fundamental proposition 
(ibid. 1. 5): ofov 7d uh dv ob« by elvan 
7d dv, It seoms to me more likely 
that the passages cited from ec. 5 sq. 
allude to a lost portion cf this 
work, which treated of Zeno. 
Perhaps c. 2, 976 a, 25, also refers 
to this lost portion. In Diog. v. 
25, a book, mpés ra Zhvwvos, is actu- 
ally mentioned amoug the writings 
of Aristotle, together with the traa- 
tises on Melissus, Gorgias and Xe- 
nophanes. : 

1 In his criticism (c. 4, 978 b, 
37) of the opinions expounded in 
ec. 3, the reply which the author 
makes to the assertion (977 b, 11 
sqq.) that the Deity cannot move, 
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we then to infer that the author is alluding in this sec- 
tion, not to Zeno, but to Xenophanes? In that case it is 
somewhat strange that in an exposition of the Eleatic 
doztrine the founder of the school should occupy a place 


between Melissus and Gorgias. 


This, however, may 


be explained on the hypothesis that the order in which 
the writer discusses the Eleatic philosophers is regu- 
lated, not according to their historical connection, but 


because all motion presupposes a 
plurality of things, of which one 
moves into the other (i.e. the place 
of the other), is as follows. The 
Deity also could move into another 
obdauds yap Ayer Ort ev pdvov (80 
Kern, Quest. 35, completes the 
text), GAA’ Sri efs wdvos Beds ef 5E 
kal abrbs (instead of this we should 
probably read with Bergk, De Aris¢. 
lib, de Xen. Zen. et Gorg. Marb. 
1843, p. 86 sq.) f 5& kal wh abrds, if 
even he himself dors not move into 
another—other conjectural reading, 
in Kern, 1. c. ri xwAves eis BAANAG, 
KivouLevey TOY pepav TOU... KU- 
KAw ge... Gedy (here might be 
read: 7. 4. Tod mayrds [or Tov 
rou] KbrAw pépecbar toy Gedy. 
Kern, on aceount of Felician’s 
translation, guid vetat partes omnia 
ambientis Dei in sese mutuo moveri, 
conjectures: 7. wu. rod mdvra mepié- 
xovros Oeod; but this translation, 
if it be literal, would necessitate a 
‘great alteration in the text; if it 
be not so, ambientis may be refer- 
ted to the «Jaw, which is not 
otherwise translated) od -yap 5} 7d 
towdrov, the ty &omep 6 Zhvwv 
moAAd elva: phoe. (So in Cod. 
Lee and elsewhere, the Vulgata is 
gtoe) adrds yap cdc. elvat Ae er Tov 
bedy, ete. In the second edition of 
this work I objected to the words, 
éomep & Zhvwy, because the asser- 


tion that the one would become a 
multiplicity if it changed its place 
(and this assertion can alone be in 
question here: the rowdrov ey 
would be the «cdxAw pepduevos Oeds) 
is to be found in the extract from 
Melissus, c. 1, 974 a, 18 sqq., and, 
is nowhere (not even ap. Themist. 
Phys. 18 0, p. 122 Sp.) attributed 
to Zeno. I conjectured, therefore, 
that domep ought to be rejected; 
or MéAiooos substituted for Zivwv ; 
or still more probably, as it seemed 
to me, that the words &owep 6 
Zhvev, which certainly relate to an 
earlier passage of the book, had 
been added by the person who re- 
ferred c.1 to Zeno. If, however, 
the work originally contained a 
discussion on Zeno (vide previous 
note), the conjecture is superfluous. 
The words would then relate to 
that discussion, The particular 
meaning of the words is immaterial 
in regard to the present enquiry. 
Meantime I see no reason to aban- 
don my former explanation, ac- 
cording to which the words od 4p, 
etc., assert the following: ‘for our 
adversary cannot object, like Zeno, 
that such a One revolving ina circle 
would not be One at all (more cor~ 
rectly is not, for there is no a be~ 
fore eiva:), for he himself calls the 
Deity spherical.’ 
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from a dogmatic point of view. Just as in a famous 
passage of the Metaphysics, Aristotle mentions Par- 
menides first, then Melissus, and after them Xeno- 
phanes;' so, in this work, the author deals first with 
those Eleatics who maintain that-Being is limited—viz., 
Zeno, and no doubt Parmenides;? next with Melissus, 
who also maintains that it is unlimited; next with 
Xenophanes, who says that it is neither limited nor un- 
limited ; and, lastly, with Gorgias, who not only denies. 
that Being is cognisable, but also denies Being itself. But 
if this destroys the theory that Zeno is the philosopher 
indicated in the third chapter,’ still less can we discover 
in the exposition any accurate account of his doctrines.t 
The philosopher here mentioned is represented as having 
denied Becoming and Multiplicity, ‘in reference to the 
Divinity, * and he is accordingly made to develope the 


1 Vide infra, p. 547, 1. 

2 Philoponus, Phys. B, 9, is the 
only authority who says that there 
existed a treatise on Parmenides 
attributed to Aristotle: pact 5& cab 
yeydplas aire i8lq BiBrloy mpds thy 
Tlappertiov Sdtav, The statement, 
however, has much in its favour, 
as itis scarcely credible that any 
one who treated of the Eleatics 
would pass over Parmenides. If we 
accept it as true, we might refer 
ce. 2,976 a, 5; c. 4,978 b, 8 of our 
treatise to this portion of the work. 
Only it} must have been lost at a 
very early period, for it is not men- 
tioned in the catalogue of Diogenes. 

8 Cf. Fries. Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
157 sq. 167; Marbach, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 1. 145 sq.; Schleiermacher, 
Gesch. d. Phil. 61 8q.; Ueberweg, 
vide next note, and see also the first 
edition of the present work, 


4 This is presupposed by Fries 
and Marbach. Schleiermacher /. ¢. 
says more cautiously that we 
have here the opinions of Zeno ex- 
pressed in the language of Xeno- 
phanes, and that the whole is 
merely patched together. More 
recently Ueberweg, Ueber d. histor. 
Werth der Schrift De Melisso, &e. 
(Philologus, viii. 104 sqq.) tried to - 
establish the above-named theory 
more firmly. Eventually, however, 
he altered his opinion on the sub- 
ject, and declared that the author 
was probably treating of Xeno- 
phanes, but gave no trustworthy 
information either of him or of 
Zeno (Grundriss, i. section 17). 
As he expressly alludes to my 
counter-remarks, I cannot well 
omit them in the present edition. 

5 totTo Aéywy én) rod Bead, c. 
38, sub init, 
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proof of his assertion primarily in relation to this alone, 
although his reasons for the most part admit of a more 
general application. No such restriction of Zeno’s doc- 
trines is recognised by any of the ancient accounts: 
they all agree that Zeno, like Parmenides, denied Be- 
coming and Multiplicity in general. Xenophanes alone, 
as we shall see, connected his whole polemic against the 
ordinary point of view with the theological question ; 
whereas, with the exception of what we find in the 
treatise we are considering, not a single theological pro- 
position has been handed down to us as Zeno’s. Al- 
~though, therefore, it is quite conceivable that Zeno 
may have called the One Being also God, yet it is not 
probable that in his demonstration he limited himself 
to proving that the Deity is eternal, sole, &c. On the 
contrary, what he aimed at was to show generally that 
Plurality and Becoming are nowhere possible.’ Our 
text consequently maintains, in respect of the Eleatic 
philosopher it discusses, that which could only be said 
of Xenophanes ; and the further development of his 
propositions is connected with Xenophanes in a manner 
which we cannot assume in the case of Zeno.? It is 








1 As Plato says, Parm. 127 C 


qq. 

2 In the passage De Mel. c. 3, 
977 a, 36, we find this statement : 
éva 8 dyta [Tov Gedy] Suoroy civn 
mdvtn, Spay te Kai axovey Tds TE 
BAdas aichoes exovra wdvTyn, a 
manifest imitation of Xenophanes 
(Fr. 2): ofdos 6pG, obdos Ee voei, 
obAos b€ 7 axova. Cf. p. 454, 2; 
457, 3; 8rd ed.; also,977 b, 11: The 
Deity is not moved, kivetobar 5& ra 
TAciw bvta évds, Erepov, yap eis 
repov deiv KivetoOa, Of, Xenoph. 


Fr. 4 (according to Karsten’s 
amendments): aiel & ev rabt@ te 
mévew Kivobpevoy oddéy ovde per ép- 
xeoOat puv emimpémer BAAOTE BAAD. 
Further, what relates to.the proof 
of the unity of God, 977 a, 23 
sqq., is quite in accordance with 
what Plut. (ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. i, 
8, 5) says of Xenophanes: 4d:zro- 
paiverat 5& kal wept Oey ws ovSemias 
nyepovias év avtcis obans ob yap 
Bato deomd(ecGai tiva Oewy, for 
Xenophanes could only draw from 
it the conclusion he did, on the 
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true that Parmenides and Melissus attribute to Being’ 
the same unity, uniformity, and immobility, that 
Xenophanes does to God. But the fact that they attri- 
bute these gualities not to God, but to Being, shows 
most clearly how great was the advance from Xeno- 
phanes to Parmenides. There is no doubt that Zeno 
strictly adhered to the doctrine of Parmenides. That 
he should have abandoned the metaphysical view of the 
fundamental doctrine of the Eleatics, wherein the chief 
merit of Parmenides consists, and should have gone back © 
to the more imperfect theological view, is not probable. 
But the manner in which the Deity is here spoken 
of is no less surprising. It is described as neither 
limited nor unlimited, neither moved nor unmoved; but 
although it is without limit, it is said to be spherical in 
form. How is this possible? In his critique of ordinary 
opinion, Zeno regards as a sufficient proof of its falsity 
the fact that it attributes opposite predicates to the 
same things at the same time.! Is it likely then that 
he himself would have attributed such mutually ex- 
clusive predicates to the Deity ? Ueberweg thinks 
that he did not intend to attribute them, but to deny 
-them, in order thus to exalt the Deity above the whole 
sphere of extension and temporality.? But this inten- 


supposition that he did not hold a 
plurality of gods. That the Deity 
3s underived, was also first declared 
by Xenophanes. Lastly, the state- 
ment that the Deity is neither 
limited nor unlimited, neither 
moved nor unmoved, must be re- 
garded as a misapprehension of 
the utterances of Aristotle, and of 
Theophrastus concerning Xeno- 


phanes; it must, however, be con- 
nected with Xenophanes and not 
with Zeno, who, as far as we know, 
gave no opening for such a state- 
ment. 

1 Plato, doe. cit., othe authori- 
ties will be cited infra. 

2 Similarly, on the supposition 
that we have here a true report of 
Xenophanes, cf. Kern, Qu. Xen. 


e 
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tion is so little shown by our Eleatic philosopher, that 
he expressly describes the Deity as globe-shaped; the 
historical Zeno, moreover, denies all reality to that 
which is not extended.’ It is incredible that Zeno 
should have maintained these theories of his master, 
if the idea of God being uncontained in space were 
admitted by him; and still more incredible is it that 
so acute a thinker should have believed in the spherical 
torm, while he denied the limitation of the Deity. 
Internal contradictions can be discovered in Zeno as 
in other philosophers, but they can be recognised as 
contradictions only by means of inferences which he 


‘did not himself draw. 


There is no example in his 


doctrines of so palpable and direct a combination of 
what is contradictory, as this work imputes to him. ? 
Nor is this work a trustworthy authority for the 


doctrines of Xenophanes. 


A guarantee for the authen- 


ticity of its exposition is indeed supposed * to be found 


11 sqq. But Kern has since 
(Beitrag, 17) considerably modified 
this opinion. Vide infra, p. 548, 1. 

1 Cf. the following note. Fur- 
ther details in the chapter on Zeno. 

2 Ueberweg says that Zeno, 
according to Themist. Phys. 18 a 
(122 sq.), and Simpl. Phys. 30 a, 
declared the Real to be indivisible 
and extended, and yet, according 
to Arist. Meaph. iii. 4. 1001 b, 7, 
maintained that the One could not 
be indivisible, for if it were so, it 
would not be a quantity, and con- 
sequently would be nothing. But 
Aristotle does not say that Zeno 
xctually asserted this; he only 
says that from the presupposition 
of Zeno, ‘that which, being added 


to another, does not increase that 


other, and being taken from 
another, does not. make that other 
lese, is nothing;’ it would follow 
that the One must be a quantity, 
and therefore not indivisible. This 
is undoubtedly the meaning of the 
Aristotelian passage, as is clear 
not only from the words themselves, 
but from what Simplicius adduces, 
l.c. p. 21. The expression quoted 
by Themistins would be irrelevant 
here, for it relates to the many 
and not to the One. Cf. p. 498, 1, 
8rd ed. 

3 This holds good of the ancient 
writers without exception ; also of 
Steinhart, Pl. W. W. iii. 394, 10, 
and Mullach, Pref. xiv. (Fragm. 
Philos. Gr. i. 271 sqq., where the 
Preefatio of the year 1845 is 
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in Theophrastus, from whom the similar statements 
of Simplicius and Bessarion as to Xenophanes are said 
to be borrowed. But this theory is very improbable, 
Bessarion ! was unmistakeably quoting, not from some 
writing of Theophrastus now lost, but solely and entirely 
from the passage in Simplicius’ Physics, in which that 
commentator, appealing to Theophrastus, expounds the 
doctrine of Xenophanes in harmony with the third 
chapter of our treatise.2 Simplicius, however, is not 
indebted to Theophrastus for all that he says about 


printed without alteration), though 
he doubts the authenticity and 
entire credibility of this treatise. 
Kern, Beitr. 2; Xenoph. 8; cf. Qu. 
Xen, 48 sq., derives the statement 
of Simplicius from the Physics of 
Theophrastus. and accounts for its 
similarity with our writing, by 
conjecturing the latter to have 
been a sketch of Theophrastus, 
which he himself used for that 
particular passage in the Physics. 

1 C. Calumniat. Plat. ii. 11, p. 
32 b (printed in Brandis, Comm. 
El. 17 sq.; Mullach, p. xi. of his 
separate edition, i. 274 Fragmenta ; 
Kern. Qu. 44 8q.): [Theophrastus] 
Xenophanem, quem Parmenides au- 
divit atque secutus est, nequaquam 
inter physicos numerandum sed alio 
loco constituendum censet. Nomine, 
inguit, unius et universi Deum 
Xenophanes appellavit, quod unum 
ingenitum immobile aeternum dixit; 
ad hace, aliquo quidem modo, neque 
infinitum neque finitum, alio vero 
modo etiam finitum, tum etiam con- 
gobatum, diversa scilicet notitiae 
ratione, mentem etiam universum 
hoc idem esse affirmavit 

2 Kern, Qu. Xen. 44 sqq. (in 
agreement with Brandis, l. c., Kar- 
sten, Xenoph. Rell. 107, and others), 


‘has indeed sought to prove the 


contrary, in opposition to Krische, 
Forsch. 92 sq., and myself; but he 
has now withdrawn this opinion 
(Beir. 6 Anm.). Bessarion’s ac- 
count of Xenophanes really con- 
tains nothing that might not have 
been taken from Simplicius, only 
that Bessarion seems to have been 
careless in the use of his authority, 
Even what he adds immediately 
after the words quoted above can 
only have come from Simplicius 
(i. ¢. and p. 7 b, 15 b), though he 
reproduces his statements very in- 
accurately when he says: Nee veru 
Theophrastus solus haec dixit ; sed 
Nicolaus quoque Damascenus et 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis eadem. de 
Xenophane referunt (for the real 
state of the case, cf. p. 549, 1), 
opusque Melissi de ente et natura 
inscriptum dicunt (this is said only 
by Simplicius, 15 b). Parmenidis 
de veritate et opinatione (this is said 
neither by Simplicius, ‘nor the 
others; but Simplicius does say, 
7, 6: pereAdoyv . . . 5 Mappevlins 
-. . Grd dAnbelas, &s abrés pnow, 
ért Séfav). In the same way as 
Kern has already shown, Qu. 47, 
the foregoing is merely a repro- 
duction of Simpl. Pays. 7. 
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Xenophanes, but only for an introductory remark, which 
tells us nothing more than we find in Aristotle’s Meta- 


physics.! 


' His words are, Phys. 6 b: 
play 88 thy apxhy ro ev 7d by Kad 
wav, nal otre mweneparpévoy obre 
&retpov, ore Kivotuevov obre hpe- 
Mody, Revopdyny roy KoAopduov thy 
TlappeviSov SiSdoxarov tmortdec bal 
gnow 6 Ocdppacros, duoroyay éré- 
pas elvat waAAov 7) THs wep) picews 
foropias thy pvhuny ris rovrov 
5ééns. These words may easily be 
taken to mean nothing more than 
what Aristotle says, Metaph. i. 5, 
986 b, 21: Kenophanes never an- 
nounced whether he conceived the 
One primitive essence as limited or 
unlimited ; Theophrastus adds that 
he also never explained whether he 
conceived it as at rest or in motion. 
Nothing obliges us to conclude 
from these statements that Xeno- 
phanes expressly taught that the 
One was neither limited nor un- 
limited, neither at rest nor in 
motion, This is certainly asserted 
by the treatise, De Melisso. Sim- 
plicius, in putting the statement 
of Theophrastus into the third 
person, may have condensed it 
or altered it: this is not at all un- 
likely. But even supposing Theo- 
phrastus really to have written, 
play Bt thy apxhv . . . hpewodv F. 
6 Kodopdvios 6 Mappevidou di8dcKa- 
Aos broridera:. I do not see what 
hinders us from translating it 
thus: ‘Xenophanes regards the 
principle as One, i.e. he regards 
the totality of Being as One; and 
neither as something limited nor 
unlimited, neither as something 
moved nor unmoved.’ The objec- 
tion of Kern, Qu. x.50; Beitr. 4, 6: 
that because the verbal conception 
is not denied it must be explained 


The rest he brings forward in his own name, 


thus : ‘ He considers the $y «al wav 
as neither limited nor unlimited,’ I 
confess I do not understand. In 
the sentence, ofre memepacuévoy 
otre Umetpov brorlfera, the nega- 
tion may as well refer to the tro- 
tl@era: as to the mewepacu. and the 
ireipov ; it may either mean, ‘ He 
conceives it neither as limited nor 
unlimited ;’ or, ‘he conceives it as 
neither limited nor unlimited.’ It 
must mean the former, unless Theo- 
phrastus is to contradict the state- 
ment of Aristotle (vide p. 547, 1). 
This is highly improbable, for 
Theophrastus, in the very chapter 
on Physics from which our frag- 
ment is taken, is in close agree- 
ment with the first book of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Vide his 
observations on Parmenides and 
Anaxagoras (infra, § Parm., and, 
supra, p. 233, 1), compared with 
Arist. Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 18 sqq.; 
c. 8, 989 a, 30 sqq., and his Fr. 48 
(ap. Simp!. Phys. 6 b); cf. Arist. 
Metaph. i. 6 sub init. It cannot 
be urged that, because Xenophanes 
(in Fr. 4, quoted p. 689, 2), de- 
elared God to be unmoved, he 
never could have been said to have 
withheld his opinion as to the 
movement of the dv kal ray. Keno- 
phanes, in Fr. 4, is combating the 
mythical notions about the wander- 
ings of the gods, such as those of 
Zeus and Poseidon to Athiopia, 
and maintains as his opinion that 
the Deity remains unmoved, é 
taiT@; whether the world, the dv 
nal wav is also unmoved, he does 
not say. It appears from other 
accounts, however, that he was far 
from denying movement to the 
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without saying whence he derives it;' but his mode of 
expression shows? that it was not from the same source 
{namely, the Physics of Theophrastus) as the more 


general quotation. 


world, and consequently we have 
no right to apply to the world 
what he says of God (/.¢). If 
it be so applied, however, Kern’s 
explanation of the passage in 
Theophrastus is excluded as well 
as mine. For, if Xenophunes had 
said that the way remained un- 
moved, and for ever in the same 
place, or in other words, that it 
was not moved, but at rest; in 
that case no one could have said 
that Xenophanes declared it to be 
neither unmoved nor at rest. ; 

' Simplicius proceeds immedi- 
ately after Sdfs with the direct 
narration, Td yap &y TotTo Kal may, 
&c. p. 475. Although it does not 
follow that that which comes next 
cannot have been borrowed from 
Theophrastus, it is the more cer- 
tain, that the exposition of Simpl. 
does not justify us in asserting that 
it was borrowed from him. 

2 Tt clearly results from the ad- 
dition, duoroyav, &c. (p. 541, 8), 
that the previous citation is taken 
from Theophrastus, @vouy istopia, 
which, we know from other sources, 
contained mention of Xenophanes 
and Parmenides, and of most of the 
ancient philosophers, vide Diog. 
ix. 22; Stob. Hel. i. 522; Alex. 
Aphr. in Metaph. i. 8, 984 b, 1, p. 
24 Bon; Simpl. Phys. 26 a, etc. ; 
in this treatise, however, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, 
Theophrastus cannot have spoken 
very fully of Xenophanes. Kern 
(Beitr. 3) says that Theophrastus 
may have had a reason for his 
criticism, and subsequent omission 


The source, it is evident from 


of the philosophy of Xenophanes in 
his Physics in his having given a 
short exposition of it to his readers. 
But such a procedure seems to me 
improbable, and the analogies 
which Kern (é. ¢.) adduces fron 
Aristotle, irrelevant. It may be 
thought (Brandis, Comm. El. 17; 
Kern, Quest. 00; Beitr. 2) that 
Simplicius would have said the 
same, even if his further state- 
ments had not been founded upon 
Theophrastus. But it might rather 
be expected that he would some- 
where have indicated it, if he had 
found the same in Theophrastus, 
He only says, however, that Theo- 
phrastus in his Physics declined 
the discussion of Xenophanes’ 
philosophy. Kern thinks that the 
agreement of the account of Xeno- 
phanes (7d yap @y, etc.), with the 
words previously quoted from Theo- 
phrastus, is incomprehensible if 
this account be not taken from 
Theophrastus. But the question 
is whether the words are to be 
understood in the same sense as 
this account. Kern lastly remarks: 
Simplicius not only names Theo- 
phrastus before the discussion con- 
cerning Xenophanes; but he 
names Nicolaus and Alexander 
after it. I know not what this re- 
mark is intended to show. He 
names his sources where he intends 
to support his opinion upon their 
evidence. But it does not follow 
that he supports his opinion on 
their evidence when he does not 
mention them, 
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the similarity both of the ideas and the language! in 


the two expositions, can be 


1 Cf. the two texts, Simpl.: 7d 
yup &v rodro Kal wav Toy Gedy Zrcyey 
5 Eevopdyns, by eva piv Selxvvow 
ex rob wdvTwy Kpdricrov elvar mAEd- 
roy ydo, now, dvrwy, Suolws dviry- 
nn imdpxew mao Td Kpareiv rd Be 
ndvrav Kpdrioroy Kal dpioroy 6 deds. 
aryévntov 8 edelxvuey ex TOD Sety 7d 
yryvdpevov 4 €& dmolou # 2 &vopotov 

- ylyver@ar GAAG Td wey Spotoy ama- 
és pnow bmd Tod duolov' obdéy yap 
padaov yervdy # yerviic Ou mpoojier 
7d bputov éx TOU duotou: ci 8 ef ayo- 
polov yiyvorro, tora: Td dy ex TOD 
wh dvros. Kad odtws ayéevnrov Kal 
aidioy eSelxvu, Kal otre ‘dé &reipoy 
obrememepacpevoy elvan Sidr Keretpoy 
nev 7d py by, ds obte (uAte) apxhy 
éxov phre péocoy phre Téxos, wepal- 
ve d& mpbs BAANAG Ta wrelw. And a 
little further on: GAA’ Ort peév ore 
&repov ofre memepacuévoy abrd Sel- 
kvuoww, ex TO mpoeipnuévoy SiAov. 
memepacpevoy dé ral oparpoerdés abrd 
Bia 7rd mavraxdbey Suoroy Ayer): 
mapamAnolws S& Kal rlynow dpaiper 
kal jpeulay axlynroy pey yap elvat 
7d ph bv’ obrE yap eis abTd Erepoy, 
otre abrd mpbs BAA eABetv" Kiveto Oat 
dé r& wAclw Tod évds: Erepov yap cis 
Erepov weraBdardAcw. De Xenoph. c. 
3: addvardy pnow elvat, ef Te Zor1, 
yevérba:, TovTo Aéywy em) Tod Aeod. 

. &® Ear 6 Oeds Gwdvrwy Kpd- 
mistov eva pnoly aitoy mpoohKey 
clvat ei yap Sto 4% wAclous elev, ob 

“by én xpdricrov Kat BéAtioTov 
abroy elvat mdvtwy Exacros yap dv 
tev TOAAGY Guolws by ToLOdTOS etn. 
ToiTo yap Gedy Kal Oeod Bivauw 
elvat, Kpareiy, GAAG my KparcioBaL, 
kal wdvrwy xpdtistov elyat, ete. 
&ddvaroy-Geou (vide sup.) avdykn 
yap Hroe eF duotov  e& avopolov 
yevérOen To yryvdpevor. Suvardy Be 
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no other than the work on 


ovdérepor obre yap Snorer bp’ Spolov 
Tpoohkew TexvwOivat wadAov 7} Te- 
Kyou’ TabTa yap Gnayra toils ye 
Yoos kad duolots obx imdpyew pds 
BAAnAaG:’ ofr’ dv e dvopolov tavd- 
morov yevéaBat, ei yap ylyvouro é 
aoGeverrépov +d isxupdrepov, etc. 

. Td dy € obt bvros by yevérOat, 
bmep adbvarov Gldioy wey ody dia 
rata elvat roy Gedy. .. . aldiov 
® dvra tal eva Kal opoipoedy ott’ 
&reipoy eiva ofte memepavOat, tmes- 
pov pey 7d ph dy elvar Toire yap 
otre &pxhv obre pécov obre Tédos 
otre BAAO pépos obdty Exe... 
oiov 8& 7d uh dy od by elvar 7d by" 
mepaivery 5& mpbs BAANAG €i Acie 
ein... 7d 8H TowdrToy bv & .. . 
obre KivetcOa otte axlynrov eivat, 
axtynroyv pev yap elvat Td ph oy 
ore yap cis abTd Erepov, or adtd 
eis BAA eAGeiy' Kiveio Oat BE Te TAELW 
bvra évds: Erepuv yap eis Erepov Seiv 
kwveioOa, etc. This resemblance 
in the two accounts cannot be ex- 
plained by a common use of the 
work of Xenophanes (as Bergk 
well observes, Comment. de Arist. 
lib. de Xen. 6), for this work, 
being « poem, had quite another 
form. Our comparison will also 
show that. there is absolutely 
nothing in the account of Simpli- 
cius which might not be regarded 
as an extract from the so-called 
Aristotelian writing. The order 


‘of the arguments is sometimes dif- 


ferent, and the expressions are 
once or twice altered—but that is 
of little consequence; and what 
Simplicius adds: &ore nal Bray ev 
TaiTg pévew A€yn Kal wh aivetrOa 
(aici 8 ey rabrG Te péveww, etc.) 
od KaT& Thy Apewlay Thy avricee- 
vay TH eho péver abrdy pyow, 
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Melissus, &c., which we are considering. We need not 
therefore resort to the theory that Simplicius attributed 
this work to Theophrastus,! or that the work actually 
originated with this Peripatetic philosopher,’ in order 


to explain his evidence.® 


etc., is not an extract, but his own 
reflection. But even if it be ad- 
mitted that Simplicius has been 
dependent upon the work concern- 
ing Melissus, there is not the least 
ground for making this direct de- 
pendence (Kern, vide sup. p. 541, 
1) indirect by conjecturing, that 
Simplicius first made use of Theo- 
phrastus’ Physics, and that ‘Theo- 
phrastus in his Physics made use 
of the treatise mep! MeA. For, on 
the one hand, there is no proof of 
Simplicius having used the Physics 
of Theophrastus; indeed, the con- 
trary may be proved from his own 
words; and on the other hand, the 
agreement between his exposition 
and the treatise wep} Med. is so 
complete, that it can only be fully 
explained on the supposition that 
Simplicius made direct use of 
that treatise, and we have no 
right to ignore this most obvious 
and simple theory in favour of 
some other that is more recondite 
and artificial. The contents of the 
treatise on Melissus we know; that 
Simplicius was acquainted with 
this treatise is beyond question; 
that it is adequate for the expla- 
nation of his account is obvious. 
When such a simple result is ob- 
tained by reckoning with known 
quantities, there can be no possi- 
ble inducement or justification for 
introducing such unknown and un- 
certain elements as the supposed 
exposition of Kenophanes in the 
Physics of Theophrastus, and the 
dependence of that exposition on 


His statements merely prove 


the treatise 7. MeAlooov—even if 
Theophrastus had not expressly 
declared that such an exposition 
did not belong to the Physics. 
And the same holds good against 
Teichmiiller's theory (Stud. z. 
Gesch, d. Begr. 593 sq.), that Sim- 
plicius had before him, besides the 
treatise 7. MeA. the same exposi- 
tion as the writer of that treatise— 
viz., dn exposition of Xenophanes’ 
doctrine, which was composed by 
some later Eleatic. His account 
contains nothing whatever that 
cannot be explained by his having 
used the Psendo-Aristotelian book, 
and the verse of Xenophanes, . 
though not word for word. We 
have, therefore, no right to seek 
out other sources, traces of which, 
had they existed, must somewhere 
have been evident in the work. 

1 As is done by the Vatican 
MS. 

? As Brandis (Gr. Rom. Phil. 
i. 158; iii.a, 291); Cousin (Fragm. 
Philos. i. 25, 7); and more deci- 
dedly Kern (sup. p. 544, 2) conjec- 
ture. In the Comment. El. 18, 
Brandis refuses to admit Aristotle's 
authorship of the work, yet he refers 
it only indirectly to Theophrastus. 
In the Gesch. d. Entw. d. Gr. Phil. 
i. 83, he allows the possibility of 
its having been written by some 
later Peripatetic. 

* The objection of Brandis 
(Comment. El. 18) that Simplicius 
would not have mentioned Theo- 
phrastus as his source and omitted 
the name of Aristotle, had he at- 
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that he was acquainted not only with the remark of 
Theophrastus in his Physics which he mentions, but 
also with the work on- Melissus, &c., no matter under 
whose name it passed; that he regarded this work as a 
genuine source of history, and that in his copy the 
third and fourth chapters referred to Xenophanes. 
This precedent, however, cannot, it is plain, furnish 
any criterion for us. The contents of the chapter do 
not agree with what we know on ancient authority re- 
specting Xenophanes. While Xenophanes himself de- 
clares the divinity to be unmoved,! this work, says it is 


neither moved nor unmoved; ? 


tributed the work he was using to 
Aristotle, is hardly well founded. 
Simplicius tells us much about the 
ancient philosophers, which he only 
knew from Aristotle, without 
naming his authority. 

1 In Fr. 4, quoted p. 539, 2. 

° What Simplicius says (sup. 
p. 546), and Kern (Quest. 11) 
adopted, but has since, Beitr., p. 
17, abandoned, in solution of this 
contradiction, explains nothing, and 
eredits Xenophanes with distinc- 
tions of ideas, which are unknown 
before the time of Aristotle. Kern, 
therefore, has another theory ready, 
to which he comes back in Beitr. 4 
—viz., that Xenophanes at first 
denied motion of the Deity, and 
subsequently, rest. Now we cannot 
but allow the possibility that this 
philosopher may have changed his 
opinion. But to establish the 
fact of such a change, we must have 
distinct signs and evidences of it; 
and these are to be found neither 
in the verse of Timon, discussed 
p. 464, 1, third edition, nor in the 
fragment of Xenophanes (on which 
ef. p.inf.p.559). None of our autho- 


and while Aristotle 


rities in regard to Xenophanes 
mention any alteration in his point 
of view, nor does the work we are 
considering. All, except this work 
and the passage in Simplicius, 
which depends upon it, assert that 
he denied motion, and not rest, to 
the Deity (cf. p. 455, 6, third edi- 
tion). We have, therefore, no right 
to suppose that our authorities 
were in possession of utterances to 
the contrary. This theory is a 
conjecture intended to reconcile 
the statements of our treatise with 
other evidence; but the conjecture 
would only be justifiable, if we 
were sure of the accuracy of those 
statements. Lastly, Teichmiiller, 
Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begr. 619 sq., 
attempts to avoid the contradiction 
by remarking that Xenoph. indeed 
denied the movement of the uni- 
verse, but not movement within 
the universe. But this way of 
escape is closed by the fact that 
the writing on Melissus does not 
deny movement and rest to different 
subjects—(movement to the uni- 
verse; rest to its various parts— 
but to one and the same subject— 
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assures us that Xenophanes gave no opinion as to 
the Limitedness or Unlimitedness of the One,' both 
predicates are here expressly and categorically denied 


in respect to it. 


This last statement is all the more 


strange since it manifestly contradicts itself, and also 


the assertion immediately 


the év, by rov Oedv elvai Aéyer. This 
is clear from c. 3, 977 b, 8; ¢, 4, 
978 b, 15, 37. 

1 Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 18 : Tap- 
pevldns piv yap oie Tod Kare Tov 
Adyoy évds Grrecbat, MéAtcoos 5e 
Tov Kara thy Any: 3d Kal 6 wey 
mwemepacnevov, 6 8 &mreipdy pyow 
aitdé. Hevopdyns 8& mpGros tobTwy 
évicas od0tv- Recaphucer, obdt THs 
guoews robrwy odderépas Coie Ovyciv, 
GAN’ eis Toy SAov odpavdy aroBAdpas 
7d &y elval pnot tov Ocdy. This 
does not assert merely that Xeno- 
phanes left it uncertain whether 
he conceived the One as a formal or 
a material principle; but that he 
refused to define it as limited or 
unlimited. Even Parmenides and 
Melissus had not said the former ; 
but Aristotle concludes from what 
they said regarding the second 
point, that the ob0éy Secaphuice 
can only refer to this. Nor can 
we (with Kern, Qu. 49) explain 
these words by alleging that Xeno- 
phanes was self-contradictory in 
his utterances about the deity. 
Aristotle might doubtless have 
charged him with this contradic- 
toriness, but he could not have 
said that, in regard to the question 
whether the Deity is limited or un- 
limited, he was wanting in clear- 
ness. How is it possible to express 
oneself more clearly than Xeno- 
phanes, according to our treatise, 
has done? In Kern’s more recent 
reply (Beitr. 6) these considerations 


preceding it,? namely, that 


are not brought forward. The 
words ot@ivy S:esaphvcer, he says, 
cannot relate to the question of the 
Limitedness or the Unlimitedness 
of the év, for in that case ep} 
rovrwy, or something similar, would 
have been added; but the doctrine 
of Xenophanes ‘is described as 
generally obscure.’ But the addi- 
tion which he misses is found in 
the words: od3& rs picews tobTwy 
ovSerépas Zoe Oryciv, the meaning 
of which can only be that Xeno- 
phanes did not discuss those ques- 
tions on which Parmenides and 
Melissus disagree with one another. 
Kern further tries to show that 
Xenophanes really expressed. him- 
self contradictorily on the Limited- 
ness and Unlimitedness of the One, 
because he calls God, ap. Timon 
(inf. p. 561, 1), Toor ardv7n, which 
Sext. Pyrr. I. 224, explains by 
o¢atpoe:dy ; and, on the other 
hand, he holds that the roots of 
the earth extend to infinity (vide 
inf. p.585, 5). But the opaipocid9 of 
Sextus no doubt comes directly or 
indirectly from this treatise itself 
(c. 8, 977 b, 1: wdvtn 8 Boy bvra 
opaipoedH elvat); in Timon’s toov 
andvry there is no allusion to the 
shape, it seems rather to relate to 
the obAos dp&. &c. As regards the 
unlimited extension of the earth, 
it. will presently be shown that we 
have no right to apply this defini- 
tion to the Deity. 

? Ritter (Geach. der Phil. i. 
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Moreover, it is highly impro- 


bable that Aristotle should have passed over such a 
singular opinion in passages like Metaph. i. 5, Phys. 
i. 3. We know that as late as the third century of our 
era the most learned commentators of Aristotle were not 
agreed whether Xenophanes held the Deity to be limited 
or unlimited ;! and this phenomenon would be incom- 
prehensible if they had possessed, in addition to the 
work of Aristotle, such definite and detailed explana- 


476 sq.) indeed thinks that Xeno- 
phanes, in the spherical form which 
he attributed to God, meant to 
imply the unity of the Limited 
and Unlimited ; for the sphere is 
self-limited; and when he denied 
that God was unmoved he was 
merely asserting that God has no 
* permanent relation to another. The 
possibility of such a meaning in 
these definitions, however, could 
not easily bu proved ; it is besides 
far too subtle for so ancient a 
thinker. Kern’s interpretation 
(Beitr. 17 ; ef. Xenoph. 10 sqq.) is 
equally untenable; ‘ Xenophanes 
denied Limitedness only within 
Being and in opposition to a some- 
thing cast out from Being and ex- 


ternal to it, and Unlimitedness. 


only in relation to the One which 
is the All.’ He, therefore, con- 
ceived his One or God as uninter- 
rupted (never finding in itself a 
limit), globe-shaped, and filling all 
space. In order to distinguish his 
Being from Non-Being and from 
the Many, and probably in oppo- 
sition to the Pythagorean doctrine, 
he declined to place it in the cate- 
gories of mépas and &meipov, This 
means that the limitedness which 
Xenophanes denied of Being is to 
be explained as limitedness through 


something else, and is to be re- 
stricted to this. Our text, how- 
ever, does not say of Being; it is 
not limited by another, but aléo- 
lutely (977 b, 3) of7’ Kretpov elvar 
otre memepdvOcu, Thus, according 
to the universal meaning of the 
word, it is this absolute limiting, 
and not the limiting through 
another, which is denied of it ; and 
when in proof of this proposition it 
is said: As the Many are limited 
each by each, but the One is not 
like the Many, so the One must be 
unlimited, it does not necessarily 
follow that the ore wemapdv@a: it- 
self signifies not limited byanother, 
and consequently that it is also 
denied of the spherical One. Not 
one passage has been quoted in 
which werapdv@at or memepacpéevoy 
elvas (c. 3) means, without further 
addition, ‘to be limited by some- 
thing else.’ But the refuting of the 
proposition attributed to Xeno- 
phanes c. 4, 278 a, 16 sqq. abun- 
dantly shows that the author never 
contemplated such a limitation. 

? Simpl. Phys. 6 a: NuxdAaos 
3&6 Aapacknvas ds &retpoy Kad axi- 
vytov AéyovTos avtou Thy apxhy év 
Th wep) Oey dropynpovetes "AAcEay- 
pos 5& ds wemepacuevoy adtd Kat 
opatpoeidés. 
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tions from Xenophanes himself as this treatise pre- 
supposes. Even had there existed a work of this kind 
by Xenophanes, it must have been greatly retouched 
and altered in the treatise,! otherwise all traces of the 
poetical expression and epic form of Xenophanes’ work 
could never have been so entirely obliterated.? But, 
apart from the contents of this exposition, it is unlikely 
that there ever was such a work. A dialectical discus- 
sion so methodically conducted, and proceeding in so 
regular a manner from beginning to end in the scholas- 
tie form of a refutation, by means of dilemmas and 
deductio ad absurdwm, could not, except in defiance of 
all laws of historical analogy,’ be ascribed to the prede- 
cessor of Parmenides, to the philosopher whom Aristotle 


censures ‘4 for his want of practice in thought. 


} That this may be the case. 
even Brandis admits ( Gesch.d. Entw. 
i. 83), when he says that the author 
may have brought together all that 
was isolated or loosely connected 
in the poem. Cf. Kern, Qu. p. 52, 
who says that the words and many 
parts of the argument may belong 
to the author. Where is our 
guarantee that the author has, in 
other respects, truly reproduced 
the doctrine of Xenophanes? We 
shall find no such guarantee in the 
author’s name, for it is question- 
able whether the treatise has any 
right to it; nor (vide following 
note) in the poetical expressions 
on which Brandis bases his view. 

2 Brandis, l. c. 82, believed he 
could point out in this work a 
number of forms manifestly poeti- 
cal and corresponding with some 
in the fragments of Xenophanes. 
But Kern, Qu. 52, remarks that of 
those he quotes only the word 


Grpeueiv is of any importance. An 
isolated word like this, however, 
can scarcely be taken into consider- 
ation, and even the words which 
Kern adds, o¥8& yap obdé advta 
dévacba: by & BotAorro (977 a, 35), 
do not, for my part, remind me 
that ‘the author is giving an ac- 
count of a poetical work.’ 

3 Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 26: The 
Eleatics are dperéo: mpés thy viv 
napotoay Chrnay, of perv Sto xal 
Ndunayv, ws SyrTes pupdy aypord- 
Tepot, Hevopdyns kal Méduooos. 

‘ It was principally this diffi- 
culty which determined Wendt 
(p. 163 of his edition of the first 
volume of Tennemann’s Gesch. d. 
Phil. 18 sq.) in his judgment that 
the author of this work was proba- 
bly a later philosopher, who in 
common with Simplicius was draw- 
ing from some indirect source, 
and gave the form of conclusion 
to the opinions here quoted; that, 
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For all these reasons it seems most improbable that 
the work we are considering was written by Aristotle or 


he was not acquainted with the 
poem of Xenophanes itself. Rein- 
hold (Gescek. d. Phil. i. 68, 8rd 
edition, and in the Programm v. J. 
1847, De genuina Xenophanis 
disciplina) and Vermehren (Autor- 
schaft der dem Arist. zugeschriebenen 
Schrift. m. Revop. Jena, 1861, p.43) 
among the reasons they adduce (in 
agreement with Bergk, Comment. 
de Arist. lib. de Xen. §c., Marb. 
1843; Rose, Arist. Libr. Ord. 72 
sq.) for discarding this work, 
dwell especially on its dialectical 
and unpoetical form. Kern, Qu. 
538, says, with some plausibility, 
that Melissus was included in 
Aristotle’s judgment on Xeno- 
phanes, and yet we find in his 
tragments a purely dialectical ex- 
position. I cannot admit that the 
discussions of Melissus display the 
same amount of logical ability as 
those ascribed in this writing to 
Xenophanes (cf. Kern, Beitr. 16). 
But even supposing they did, there 
would still be a great difference 
between Melissus and Xenophanes, 
and it would be impossible to say 
with Kern: ‘Cur paullo ante Par- 
menidem idem fiert potuisse negan- 
dum sit, quod etate Parmenidea 
Jactum esse certissimis testimoniis 
constet, non video.” Between the 
literary activity of Melissus (who 
was not contemporary with Par- 
menides, but about thirty years 
younger) and that of Xenophanes, 
there apparently lies an interval of 
at least fifty years; and in this 
interval we find not only Hera- 
cleitus and the beginning of the 
Atomistic philosophy, but also the 
energetic activity ot Parmenides 
and Zeno, through whom the 


strictly metaphysical character and 
the dialectical method of the Eleatic 
school was first established. That 
we cannot, indeed, expect at the 
commencement of this interval 
what we find at the end of it,— 
that no dialectical method can have 
been laid down in the poems of 
Xenophanes, surpassing even that 
of Parmenides in its torm, but of 
which there is no trace in the frag- 
ments of Xenophanes’ writings,— 
all this seems to me self-evident. 
I am quite ready ‘ to admit the in- 
ternal possibility of such profound 
philosophising at so early a period, 
if only its existence be sufficiently 
proved’ (Kern, Beitr. 16), but I 
cannot admit it when, as in the 
present case, there is not sufficient 
proof. Not only all historical 
analogy, as it seems to me, but the 
judgment of all antiquity, is on 
my side. Kern is quite logical in 
placing Xenophanes as a philoso- 
pher above Parmenides, on’ the 
ground of the treatise 7. MeAiacou. 
If, however, Xenophanes had really 
said all that this treatise ascribes 
to him, and in the sense that Kern 
supposes. he would not only have 
surpassed his successor in dialecti- 
eal ability, but he would have 
taught, in respect to the Deity and 
the world, essentially the same 
doctrine that Parmenides taught 
concerning Being, thus grearly 
diminishing the personal merit of 
Parmenides, though he might not 
altogether have destroyed it. In 
this case it would be difficult to 
explain why not only Aristotle 
(whom Kern censures for his low 
estimate of Xenophanes as com- 
pared with Parmenides), but also 
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Moreoyer, it contains much that it 


would be impossible to connect with either of these 
philosophers. The assertion that Anaximander supposed 
water to be the substance of all things contradicts all 
their statements about Anaximander ;? what is said of 
Empedocles sounds very unlike Aristotle ;? Anaxagoras 


Plato (vide infra, § Parm. note 1), 
should place Parmenides so far 
above all the other Eleatics. 

' Mullach, indeed, thinks dif- 
ferentiy. ‘Aristotle,’ he remarks, 
p- 12 sq. (Fragm. Philos, i. 274) in 
opposition to Bergk, ‘in expound- 
ing the opinions of others, is often 
guilty of contradiction, and says 
much that we should hesitate to 
ascribe to him.’ Similarly Kern, 
Qu. 49. That Aristotle ever so 
misrepresented either of his prede- 
cessors, or fell into such contradic- 
tions in speaking of him, as the 
author of this book has done in re- 
gard to Xenophanes, I must dis- 
pute. The objections brought by 
Mullach against his exposition of 
Parmenides are groundless, as will 
hereafter be shown. Kern urges 
that he often arbitrarily reduces 
the definitions of his predecessors 
to categories of his own system, 
and is not always just in his criti- 
cism of them. This, however, is 
not the same as denying that 
Xenophanes expressed his opinion 
ona point on which, according to 


our treatise, he expressed it fully- 


and clearly—or, ascribing to him 
in thattreatise a Dialectic entirely 
beyond his pointof view. If, how- 
ever, we even grant that Aristotle 
might really have written what we 
find in the treatise on Melissus, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
this treatise was merely an extract 
trom larger Aristotelian works; 


the theory of Karsten, p. 97, would 
be much more probable, viz., that 
it was a sketch made by Aristotle 
for his own use. 

2 Cf. p. 251, 1; 232, 2; 234, 3. 

30. 2, 976, b 22: Suolws be 
kal "EpmedoxAjs xivetcOa pey ael 
gnot avyxpidueva (so Cod. Lips.. 
reads instead of ovyxwovp.) Ty 
&mavra évdedexas xpdvov . . . Stay 
Be eis ulay popphy ovynpioy ds by 
elvat, ovdey pnot Td ye revedy TéAc 
odd wepicody. If this means that, 
Empedocles really held the doc- 
trine of endless motion, it contra- 
dicts the express statements of 
Aristotle, who elsewhere attributes 
to him an alternation of motion and 
rest (infra, vol. ii, § Emp.). On the 
other hand, if (with Kern, Symd. 
Crit..25) we take it to mean that 
during the coming together of mat- 
ter, motion went on uninterrupt- 
edly; the words rbv dravra évdche- 
xs xpévoy contain a pleonasm very 
unlike Aristotle. And it is diffi- 
cult to see how the author (in the 
bray dé, ete. «)s in order to prove 
that motion is possible without the 
void, can argue that in the opatpos 
of Empedocles, there was also no 
void, for in the Sphairos motion 
has come to Rest. As to the de- 
sign of ‘proving that the doc- 
trine of Empedoeles can only, to a 
certain extent, be employed against 
Melissus’ (Kern, Beitr, 13), I can- 
not discover any trace either in 
words or context. . 
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is spoken of as if the author only knew of him by hear- 
say;! and among the doctrines discussed and criticised, 
side by side with much that is important, we find not a 
little that is trivial and unworthy of Aristotle or Theo- 


phrastus.? 


1. 2,975 b, 17: és kal roy 
‘Avataydpay pact tives Adyew ef 
del dvTwy wal amelpuy Ta yivdmeva, 
yivec8at. No one can believe that 
Aristotle or Theophrastus would 
either of them use such expressions 
about a philosupher with whom 
they were so accurately acquainted, 
aud to whom (as we shall see) they 
elsewhere distinctly ascribed this 
doctrine. Kern, Beitr. 13, appeals 
to Arist. Metaph. iv. 3, 1006 b, 
28: adbvarov yap éytivodv TavrTdv 
brokauBawew elvat kal ph eivai, 
kaOdwep Tivis otovrat Aéyew 
‘HpdkAerrov. This analogy disap- 
pears as soon as we examine the 
passage more closely. Aristotle 
frequently ascribes to Heracleitus 
the proposition that the same 
thing at the same time is and is 
not; or is at the same time its own 
opposite (vide infra, p. 550, third 
edition). But he does not believe 
that Heracleitus held this in ear- 
nest ; he reckons it among the 6¢- 
ges Adyou vera Aeyduevar (Phys. 
i. 2,185 a, 5); he supposes that 
Heracleitus has not made his 
meaning clear, even to himself 
(Metaph. xi. 5, 1062 a, 31), and in 
order to indicate this he chooses 
the expression (Metaph. iv. 3) rwes 
otovra: Aéyew. Aéyew here signi- 
fies: to express something as his 
opinion, to maintain something, 
as is clear from the way in which 
Aristotle, . e., proceeds : obk gor: 
vp -dvarykaiov, & tis Aéye: Taira 
wal dmorauBdvew. If the ques- 
tion were simply whether the 


70a, GAN éx ph ovTos; 


Thus the judgment which we formed of the 


words quoted corresponded to 
those of Heracleitus, Aristotle 
would merely have said: ka€dqep 
‘Hp. Aé€yet; as he says instead: 
twes otovra: Aéyew, the reason 
must be that he does not profess 
to be reproducing his own opinion. 
On the other hand, there was no 
necessity at all for the author of 
our treatise, in his remarks on 
Anaxagoras, to disclaim his respon - 
sibility in regard to them by such 
a mode of expression. 

2 How trivial, for instance, is 
the discussion of the question, 
whether anything can arise out of 
non-Being (c. 1, 975 a, 8 sqq.), 
and how little indication there is 
here of Aristotle’s reply—yiz., that 
nothing comes from absolute non- 
Being, but all things come from 
relative non-Being, the Buvdyer dv | 
How strange is the question i in ¢c. 
4 sub init. tt KwAver wht’ é& duolou 
unr é& a dvouotou Td yydpevoy ylyve- 
and the 
objection raised in e.. i. 975 a, 7, 
that Becoming is frequently sup- 
posed to have proceeded .from 
nothing. Elsewhere neither Aris- 
totle nor Theophrastus ever men- 
tions, even as a hypothesis, or a 
possibility, such an origin from the 
#4 bv without any further definition. 
How superfluous and disturbing is 
the remark, c. 2, 976 a, 33 sqq., 
that there might be several Inti- 
nites, as Xenophanes presupposed 
when he spoke of the Infinity of 
the earth beneath and of the air 
above, followed by a citation of 
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genuineness of this work from its main contents is con- 
tirmed by these secondary traits; and if neither of 
them separately is decisive, yet together they constitute 
an amount of circumstantial evidence which cannot be. 
outweighed by the testimony of manuscripts and later 
authors, so often found on the side of undoubtedly 
spurious writings. 

When and by whom the three treatises were com- 
posed is uncertain. That they emanated from the 
Peripatetic school is probable, both from their nature 
and also from the mention of them in the catalogue of 
Diogenes.! They appear to have included two frag- 
ments, which have been lost, on Parmenides and Zeno ;? 
so that the author must have aimed at a complete 
representation and criticism of the Eleatic doctrines. 
The order adopted in their discussion seems to have’ 
been that indicated in the passage from Aristotle 
quoted above, except that Zeno and Gorgias are allded 
to the philosophers there mentioned. The author has 
taken their opinions chiefly from their own writings, 
and has given the essential content of these cor- 
rectly when it presented itself to him in the form of 
an argument logically developed, as was the case with 
Melissus and Gorgias. In regard to Xenophanes, on 
the contrary, he appears to have misapprehended the 
statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus,’ and to have 
started from the presupposition that this philosopher 


the verses in which Empedocles a’, mpés 7& Hevopdvous a’, mpos Ta 
censures this utterance. : Zhvwvos a’, 
1 Diogenes mentions among the 2 Cf. p. 535 sqq. 
«writings of Aristotle (v. 25): mpés 3 Cf. p. 587; 547, 1. 
TX MeAiooou a, . . mpds ra Topyiou 4 Supra, p. 547, 1; 642, 1. 


* 
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‘expressly denied, in respect to the Deity, limitedness as 
well as unlimitedness, and movement as well as rest; 
and then to have developed the proofs of this statement 
from the indications which he found, or thought he 
found, in the poems of Xenophanes. But it is also 
possible that some other author may have anticipated 
him in so doing, and that this exposition, and not 
Xenophanes himself, may have been his immediate 
source. What is really derived from Xenophanes we 
ean only discover from a comparison of this treatise 
with other accounts. Its testimony as to supposed 
‘propositions of his is not sufficient to establish their 
authenticity in cases where it stands alone. 

The development of the Eleatic philosophy was 
completed in three generations of philosophers, whose 
activity extended over about a century. Xenophanes, 
the founder of the school, first expresses their generai 
principle in a theological form. In opposition to Poly- 
theism, he declares the Deity to be the One, underived, 
all-embracing Being ; and in connection with this, the 
universe to be uniform and eternal. At the same time, 
however, he recognises the Many and the Mutable as a 
reality. Parmenides gives to this principle its meta- 
physical basis and purely philosophic expression; he 
reduces the opposites of the One and the Many, the 
Eternal and the Become, to the fundamental opposite 
of the Existent and non-Existent ; derives the qualities 
of both from their concept, and proves the impossibility 
of Becoming, Change and Plurality in a strictly uni- 
versal sense. Lastly, Zeno and Melissus maintain the 
propositions of Parmenides as against the ordinary 
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opinion; but carry the opposition between them so far 
that the inadequacy of the Eleatic principle for the 
explanation of phenomena becomes clearly apparent. 


II. XENOPHANES. 


Our knowledge of the doctrine of Xenophanes is de- 
rived from two sources, viz., such fragments as have 


1 Colophon is universally named 
us the native city of Xenophanes; 
his father is called by Apollodorus 
Orthomenes ; by others, Dexius, or 
Dexinus (Diog. ix. 18; Lucian, 
Macrob. 20; Hippolyt. Refut. i.14; 
Theodoret, Cur. gr. aff. iv. 5, p. 56). 
As to his date, Apollodorus says, 
ap. Clem. Strom. i. 301 C: xara 
Thy recoapaxoorhy’OdAupmidda yevd- 
Mevoy Taparetaxévar tixpt Tay Aa- 
pelov re Kal Kipov xpévwv. We 
cannot suppose that Hépfous ishere 
intended for Kupov, or that Aapelov 
is to be erased; for Hippolyt. J. ¢. 
also mentions Cyrus. It cannot, 
however, be regarded as any proof 
of the great age of Xenophanes 
(maparerarévo: sc. Toy Biov), that 
having been born in the 40th 
Olympiad, he should have been. 
living in the time of Cyrus. The 
peculiarity of placing Darius before 
Cyrus is sufficiently explained on 
metrical grounds (Apoll. wrote in 
trimeter), cf. Diels, Rhein. Mus. 
xxxi. 23. On the other hand, the 
50th (N) Olymp. must certainly 
be substituted for the 40th (M), as 
the time of his birth; for (Diels, p. 
23) the statement that heflourished 
in Ol. 60 (Diog. ix. 20) also origi- 
nates with Apollodorus ; and the 
duh is usually placed in the 40th 
year of a man’s life. But as Sext. 
Math. i, 257 also names OL. 40 as 
the time of his birth, the error 


must previously have crept into the 
text used by Sextus and Clemens. 
The date of the akuh, according to 
which Apoll. probably calculated 
the year of birth, was determined 
by’ the founding of Elea, sung by 
Xenophanes (ef. Diels, l.c.)! ‘This 
we infer from Diog. /.¢. Eusebius 
mentions Xenophanes in Ol. 60 and 
also in Ol. 56; but that is unim- 
portant. He is also mentioned 
more indefinitely by Sotion, ap.. 
Diog. ix. 18, as a contemporary of 
Anaximander. us. Pr, Hv. x. 
14; xiv. 17, 10, says that he was 
contemporary with Pythagoras and 
Anaxagoras (who is_ elsewhere 
placed too early by Eus.). Iambl. 
Theol, Arith. p. 41, names Pytha- 
goras only. Hermippus, ap. Diog. 
vill. 56; cf. ibid. ix. 20, makes him 
the teacher of Empedocles, Timzus, 
ap. Clem. J. c.; and Plut. Reg. 
Apophth. Hiero, 4, p. 175, the con- 
temporary of Hiero and Epichar- 
mus, Ps. Lucian, even the disciple 
of Archelaus ; and the Scholiast in 
Aristophanes (Peace, v. 696) as- 
cribes to him a saying concerning 
Simonides, on which little stress is 
to be laid, cf. Karsten, Phil. Gree. 
Rell. i. 818q. He himself seems té 
speak of Pythagoras“ deceased, 


_ whereas he (Xenophanes) is named 


by Heracleitus as one of his pre- 
decessors (vide supra, p. 481, 1; 
510, 4). He also mentions Epi- 
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been preserved of his works, and the accounts of ancient 
writers. These two sources are not always in agree- 


menides after Epimenides’ death 
(Diog. i. 111; ix. 18). He as- 
serts that the beginning of the 
conflict between the Ionian colonies 
and the Persians took place in his 
early life (Fr. 17, ap. Athen. ii. 
44, e), for when he is asked mmalxos 
fo@, 68 5 Mijd0s dpinero, this can- 
not of course refer to a recent oc- 
currence, but to something long 
past (ef. Cousin, Fragm. i. 3 sqq.-; 
Karsten, p. 9). This agrees with 
the statement in Diog. ix. 20, that 
he celebrated the founding of Flea 
(Ol. 61) in 2000 hexameters, and 
with the anecdote, ap. Plut. De Vit. 
Pud. c. 5, p. 5380, according to 
which he was acquainted’ with La- 
sus of Hermione (about 520—500). 
All things considered, the greater 
part of his lengthened activity may 
most probably be placed in the se- 
cond half of the sixth century; his 
birth. may have occurred in the 
third or fourth decad of this cen- 
tury; his death must have hap- 
pened in the following century ; for 
it is certain that he died very old. 
In the verses, ap. Diog. ix. 18, he 
says he has been roaming about 
in Greek lands for 67 years—since 
he was 25. Lucian, therefore, loc. 
cit., errs in giving the length of his 
life as 91 years. According to 
Censorin. Di. Nat. 15, 3, he was 
more than a hundred, As to his 
persoual history, we are informed 
that he was driven out from his 
native city to different places, and 
resided at various times in Zancle, 
Catana and Elea (Diog. ix. 18; 
Aristot. Rhet. ii. 28, 1400 b, 5; 
Karsten, p. 12, 87); that he be- 
came very poor (Diog. ix. 20, after 
Demetrius and Panetius; Plut. 


Reg. Apophth. 4, p. 175). The 
statement of his having been the 
disciple of Telauges, the Pythago- 
rean (Diog. i. 15), of Boton, an 
unknown Athenian, or even ‘of Ar- 
chelaus (Diog. ix. 18; Ps. Lucian, 
dc.) deserves no attention. When 
Plato (Soph. 242 D) says of the 


._ Eleatic school, a7d Hevopavous re 


kal &rt mpdoOey aptduevoy, he can 
scarcely be alluding to any par- 
ticular predecessor of Xenophanes. 
Cousin (p. 7) thinks he means the 
Pythagoreans, but Plato could not 
have called them the founders of 
the Eleatic doctrine of the Unity of 
Being. He is probably speaking in 
accordance with the general pre- 
supposition that doctrines like his 
had been held befure his time; it 
was then customary to seek the 
doctrines of the philosophers in the 
ancient poets. Lobeck conjectures 
(Aglaoph. i. 613) that he is speci- 
ally referring in this passage to the 
Orphie Theogony, but with this I 
cannot agree. A story of Plu- 
tarch’s, which involves an Egyptian 
journey (Amator. 18, 12, p. 763; 
De Is. 70, p. 379, and the same, 
without the name of Xenophanes, 
ap. Clem. Cohort. 15 B), arbi- 
trarily transfers to Epypt, what, 
according to Arist. /. ¢., happened 
in Elea. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that even in his own 
country he may have been led to 
the beginnings of the Ionic natural 
philosophy by his passion for en- 
quiry. Theophrast, following Diog. 
ix. 21, calls him a disciple of 
Anaximander, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt the assertion ; and the 
statement of his having contra- 
dicted Thales and Pythagoras 
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ment with each other; for while in the fragments of 
his didactic poem theological opinions are predominant, 
and only a few physical theories are introduced, the 
ancient, writers ascribe to him general metaphysical 
statements which closely vonnect him with his successor 
Parmenides. Our view of the relation of these two 
representations must chiefly determine our conception 
of Xenophanes, 

Let us first examine the sayings of Xenophanes 
himself which have been handed down by tradition. 
In these, his main position seems to be that conflict 
with the popular polytheistic belief by which he was 


known even in antiquity.' 


(Diog. ix. 18) may be founded on 
the fact that he censures, not only 
Pythagoras (p. 481, 1), but Thales. 
(Farther details later on.) That 
he possessed more than ordinary 
knowledge may be inferred from 
the remark of Heracleitus (p. 510, 
4). To his contemporaries he was 
chiefly known through his poems, 
which, according to ancient usage, 
he recited (Diog. ix. 18) on his 
journeys. All kinds of poems 
have been ascribed to him by 
later writers—Epics, Elegies, and 
Jambics (Diog. 0. c.; cf. Kern, 
Xenoph. 18); Tragedies (Eus. 
Chron. Ol. 60, 2); Parodies 
(Athen, ii. 54 e); olarot (Strabo, 
xiv. 1, 28, p. 648; Schol. in Aris- 
toph. Knights, v. 406; Prokl. in 
Hes. Opp. et Di. v. 284; Eustath. 
on Il. ii. 212; Tzetz. in Bernhardy’s 
edition of the Geograph. Min. p. 
1010); or, as Apul. Floril. iv. 20, 
says (the manuscripts, however, 
read here Xenocrates), satires. Cou- 
sin (p. 9) and Karsten, 19 sqq., will 
not admit the ofadro; but cf. 


He opposes his doctrine of 


Wachsmuth, De Timone Philasio, 
29 sq. His philosophic opinions 
were contained in a didactie poem 
in Epic metre, of which we possess 
fragments ; that it bore the title 
tepl pdaews is only asserted by the 
more recent writers (Stob. Hel. i. 
294; Poll. Onomast. vi. 46), and 
their evidence is the more suspi- 
cious, as the work itself seems to 
have been early lost. Cf. Brandis, 
Comm. El. 10 sqq.; Karsten, 26 
sqq. (Simplicius, e.g., mentions that 
he had not seen it; De Calo, 233 
b, 22; Schol. in Arist. 506 a, 40). 
In Diog. i. 16, where, according to 
the former reading, Xenophanes - 
was enumerated among the most 
fruitful of the philosophic writers, 
Xenocratesx is to be substituted ; 
cf. Nietzsche, Rh. Mus. xxv. 220 
sq. The judgment of Athen. xiv. 
682 D, on the verses of Xenophanes, 
is more favourable than that-of 
Cicero, Acad. ii. 23, 74. 

1 Cf. among other texts, Arist. 
Poet.25, 1460 b, 38. The utterances © 
of the poets are defended on the 
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the unity of God to the supposed plurality of gods ; 
to their origin in time, the eternity of God; to their 
variability, his unchangeableness; to their anthropo- 
morphic nature, his sublimity ; to their physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral limitations, his infinite spirituality. 
One God rules over gods and men, for the Deity is the 


highest, and the highest can be but one.! 


round that they represent things 
as they are, or as they ought to 
be, ef 5¢ underépws, Sri ofrw paciv, 
olov Tx wep) Oey. tows yap ore 
BéeAriov oftw A€yerv, ob7 adnO7, 
GAN’ eruxey Bowep Zevopdyys (sc. 
Aéyet; the most recent editors, 
however, on account of the Eevo- 
gdve, or 7, of most of the MSS. 
read with Ritter: as mapa Zevopd- 
vet) GAN of pact. These words 
have been unnecessarily altered by 
modern authors, and have received 
many false interpretations (cf. 
Karsten, p. 188). They are trans- 
lated quite simply as follows: 
‘For it may well be that the usual 
Dotions about the gods are neither 
good nor true, but that it is with 
the gods as Xenophanes believes, 
but the many are of another 
opinion.’ Ritter thinks that the 
whole chapter is a later addition, 
but even in this case it must have 
been based on something authentic, 
and the words we have quoted have 
an Aristotelian ring in them. 

' Fr. 1 ap. Clem. Strom. v. 
601 C:— 


els Oeds fy re Oeotat Kal avOpdrocr 
Béyiorros, 
otre Séuas Ovnroisw dSyo'tos otre 


vénua. 


Arist. De Melisso, c. 3, 977 a, 23 
sqq.: ef 8’ Zoriw 5 Beds wdvTwy Kpd- 


This God is 


tictov, Eva oycly airoy mpoohrew 
elvat, ei yap S00 } mAclous elev, od 
bv Eri xpdriorov nal BéATiorov abtoy 
elva mdyrwv, &c. Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. 
Ev.i.8, sup. p.539, 2; cf. 554, where 
it is also shown why and in what 
sense we can accept the Psendo- 
Aristotelian writing as evidence 
concerning Xenophanes. That Xe- 
nophanes spoke in his writings of 
the Unity of God is clear from 
Aristotle’s words, quoted p. 589, 2. 
The conjecture, however, that he 
only became a strict Monotheist 
in later life, having previously 
believed, not in one God, but in a 
supreme God far above the other 
deities (Kern, Beitr. 4), finds no 
support in this fragment. The 
many gods, of whom one is the 
highest, need not necessarily be 
conceived as real gods. If, accord- 
ing to the theory of Xenophanes, 
they only existed in human imagi- 
nation, the true God might still, 
especially in poetical language, 
be compared with them, and said 
to be greater than they. ‘The 
greatest among gods and men’ 
must mean the greatest absolutely. 
When Heracleitus, for instance 
(vide infra, vol. ii.), says none 
of the gods nor of human kind 
made the world, he only means to 
express that it was not made at 
all: and even in a Christian hymn 
God is called the God of gods. 
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uncreated, for what is'created is also perishable, and 
the Deity can only be conceived as imperishable.’ Nor 
is he subject to change: what beseems him is to remain 
unmoved in one place, and not to wander hither and 
thither.?- Moreover, what right have we to attribute 
to him a human form? Each man represents his gods 
as he himself is: the negro as black and flat-nosed, the 
Thracian as blue-eyed and red-haired; and if horses 
and oxen could paint, no doubt they would make gods 
like horses and oxen.? Just so it is with the other 
imperfections of human nature, which we transfer to 
the gods. Not only the immoral conduct related by 


1 Fy. 5 ap. Clem. J. ¢., and, 
with some variations, ap. Theod. 
Cur, Gr. Aff. iii. 72, p. 49: GAA 


Bporot Soxéovor Geobs -yevvaicba 
. 2. « Thy oderépyy 8 eoOijira 
(Theod. preferably a¥c@noww) éxeuv 


guviy te Seuas te. Arist. Fhet. ii. 
23, 1399 b, 6: B. fAeyev, Ori dpolws 
aosBotow of yevécbar pdoKovres 
Tous Oeovs Tois arobaveiy A€youvar’ 
apootépws yap oupBalver uh elvar 
rovs Ocots mote. Ibid. 1400 b, 5: 
E. ’Edcdras épwriow ei Obwot 77 
Aevxobég Kal Opnvaci, } uy, ouve- 
Bobdever, ef wey Ocdv iroAauBdvovai, 
Bh Opyveiv, ci 8 BvOpwrov, wh Ode. 
(For the version in Plutarch of 
this story, vide infra, p. 557, note, 
De Mel. c. 3, cf. p. 544, 1), where, 
however, the demonstration is uot 
“that of Xenophanes. Diog. ix. 19: 
mpwrds 7 amephvaro, bri may Tb 
ywdperov pbaprév éort, 

2 Fr. 4 ap. Simpl. Phys. 6 a 
(vide sup. p. 589, 2). Cf. Arist. 
Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 17, where it is 
stated of the Eleatics generally: 
axlynroy elval pact (rd éy). 


3 Fr. 1, & and Fr. 6 ap. Clem. 


Strom. v. 601 D, Theod. 0. c.; 

Eus. Pr. Ev. xiii. 18, 36 :-— 

GAN’ efror xeipds y elxov Bdes HE 
Aéoytes, 

h ypdar xelpecot nal epya Terciv 
direp &vBpes (sc. elxur), 

trrat pév @ Tmo. Bées Sé te Boutly 
duolas (so Theod., the others 


épotor), 

kal xe Oewy iSéas eypapov Kal owpar’ 
érolouy, 

Toai® oféy wep Kadrol Séuas elxov 
Spouov. 


For the rest, ef. Theod. J. c. and 
Clem. Strom. vii. 711 B. Also 
what is said in Diog. ix. 19: obciay 
0b opaipoedy wndtv Suoioy Zxovcay 
avOpdrp Brov 8 dpayv Kal bArov 
anode, wy mévrot avamvery, if 
the last definition is really founded 
on some expression of Xenophanes. 
That it is aimed against the Py- 
thagorean doctrine of the respira- 
tion of the world (sup. p. 467, 1), 
I do not believe (vide Kern, Beitr. 
17; Xenoph, 25). 
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Homer and Hesiod,! but all limitation is unworthy 
of them. God is as unlike to mortals in mind as 
in form. The Deity is all eye, all ear, all thought, 
and through his intellect he rules everything without 
exertion.2, Thus a pure monotheism is here confronted 
with the religion of nature and its many gods, while, 
at the same time, we should not be justified in ascribing 
to this monotheism a strittly philosophic character on 
the strength of the assertions we have quoted, taken 
alone.’ 

Other testimonies, indeed, carry us beyond this 
point, and apply the utterances of Xenophanes on the 
unity and eternity of God in a general manner to the 


1 Fr, 7 ap. Sext, Math. ix. 193, 
i, 289 :— 


Fr, 2 ap. Sext. ix. 144 (ef. Diog. 


mavra Oeois avébqnay “Ounpds 0 
‘Holodds re 

boca map’ dvOpmmooy- dveldea rab 
peyos early, 


ot (this is the reading of Steph., 

the MSS. have és, Karst. and 

Wachsm. p. 74, xa)), 

Trelor’ epbéytavto Gedy abeuloria 
epye, 

nAénrev, wotxedery Te kal KAANAOUS 
amarevev, 


On account of this hostility to the 
poets of the national religion, 
Xenophanes is called by Timon ap. 
Sext. Pyrrh, i. 224; Diog. ix. 18: 
‘Ounpardryns émoxenrny (prefer- 
ably émuxéarnv) and Diog. J. c. says 
of him: yéypape 5& . Kad? 
‘Hotd8ov Kal ‘Ouhpou émxdrrwy 
airay 7a mept Geav eipnucva, The 
observation of Aristotle, discussed 
sup. p. 558, 1, refers to these and 
similar passages. 

2 Fr. 1, vide sup, p. 559, 1; 
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ix.19; Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. i, 8, 
4): obAos dpG, obAos SE voei, obAos 
dé 7’ dot, Fr. 3 ap. Simpl, 
Phys. 6 a: GAN amdyevde. wévo 
vdov opevl ndvra kpadalve.. Cf. 
Diog. 2. c.: otpravrd 7’ elvat 
[roy Ocdv] vodv xa ppdvnow Kat 
aldiov. Timon. ap. Sext. Pyrrh. i. 
224: éxrds am’ avOpdmwy (accord- 
ing to the emendation of Fabricius ; 
Wachsmuth, De Tim. 64, reads with 
Roper: ds tov amdyOpwrov) Oedy 
érAdoar’ loov awdvrn acnnOh .. . 
voepdrepov, H&E. vonua. (ef. Wachs- 
muth, for some attempts to com- 
plete the last verse, none of which 
commend themselves tome). Fur- 
ther details, p. 562, 5. Perhaps 
the assertion ap. Diog. has this 
same meaning pn 5¢ kal rd TOAAG 
Hoow vod elvat. 

8’ Among these may also be 
reckoned the attack on sooth- 
saying which Cic. Divin. i. 8, 5; 
Plut. Plac. v. 1, 2, attribute to 
Xengphanes. 
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totality of things. Plato includes his theory with that 
of his successors in the expression that all is One.' So 
also Aristotle calls him the first founder of the doctrine 
of the unity of all things, and observes that he brought 
forward his propositions concerning the unity of God 
with reference to the universe.? In agreement with this, 
Theophrastus alleges that in and with the unity of 
the primitive principle he maintained the unity of all 
existence, and Timon represents him as saying of him- 
self that wheresoever he turned his gaze all things 
resolved themselves into one and the same eternal, 
homogeneous essence.* We have no-right to mis- 
trust these unanimous statements of our most trust- 
worthy authorities (with whom, moreover, all the later 
writers agree),> merely because a pantheism of this 


1 Soph, 242 D: 7d 8& map’ 
juty "EXcarindy 20vos, ard Revopd- 
vous te kal rt mpdcdev apiduevor, 
ds évds byTos TOY TdvTwY Kadouje- 
vay obtw dieképxeTat Tots pvdors. 

2 Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 10: éiod 
5é ries of wep) Tod mavrds ds by 
pias otorns pioews arephvavro. In 
regard to these persons it is then 
said that their uniform primitive 
essence is not, like the primitive 
matter of the Physicists, 1 cause 
of Becoming, but dxlynrov eivat 
gacw . . . Eevopdyns 5& xpdros 
rouTwy évioas, &e., vide supra, 
p. 548, 1. 

3 Ap. Simpl. supra, p. 543, 1. 

4 Ap. Sext. Pyrrh. i. 224, at- 
tributes to him these words :— 


— barn yap eudy véov eiptoome 

els vy rabré re way dveAvero: way 
8 dy aiel 

advrn dveanduevoy play eis vow 
lora®’ dpolav, 


5 Cie. Acad. ii. 37, 118: Xeno- 
phanes.. unum esse omnia neque 
id esse mutabile et id esse Deum, 
neque natum unquam et sempiter- 
num, conglobata figura, N.D.i.11, 
28: tum Xenophanes, qui mente ad- 
Juncta omne praeterea, quod esset in- 
Jinitum, Dewm voluit esse. That the 
former passage also is quoted from 
the Greek, is proved by Krische, 
Forsch. i. 90. There is a Greek 
exposition (naturally from a more 
ancient source) which pretty nearly 
coincides with it, ap. Theod. Cur. 
gr. aff. iv. 5, p. 57 Sylb.: Bw. . 
év elva rd nav &pyce, cpaipoedés 
kal memepacpevoy, ob yevyytov, GAN 
aibiov kal mdpray alynrov. Plu- 
tarch ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. i, 8, 4: Eev. 
Be... obre yéverw ore pOopav 
GwoAelme:, GAN elvan Aéyet Td way 
Gel Suotov. ei yap yiyvorro rovTo, 
nov, avayxatov mpd rovrov ph 
elvat” Td wh dy BE odK By yévolrTO, 
008’ by 7d wh by rorhoat 71, ofre bd 
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kind is incompatible with the pure theism of Xeno- 
phanes.' How do we know that his assertions of the 
unity, eternity, cunlimitedness, and spirituality of God 
were intended to be understood in a theistic, and not 
in a pantheistic sense? His own expressions léave this 
quite undecided ; but the probabilities, even apart from 
the testimony of the ancients, are in favour of the 
pantheistic view. For the Greek gods are merely 
personified powers of nature and of human life; and, 
therefore, it was much more obvious for a philosopher 
who objected to their plurality ‘to unite them in 
the conception of universal physical force, than in the 
idea of a God external to the world. Thus we have 
every reason to suppose that Xenophanes, in his pro- 
positions concerning the unity of God, intended to 


Tov ph bvtos yévorr’ ay Tt. Sext. 
Pyrrh. i. 225 (cf. iii, 218): é50- 
qudri(e B66 E. . . ey elvar 7d way 
kal roy Oeby cuuguy ois maou" 
elvar 5& opaipocidy Kal d&radh Kal 
aueraBAnroy Kal Aoyidy. Hippo'yt. 
Refut. i. 14: Aéyer 5& Bre oddey 
_Yiveras ob5e pOelperar ovde Kiveirat, 
kal bri ty 7b wav eorw ew pera- 
Bodrjjs. nol 5& Kal roy Oedv clvat 
ai8ioy Kal Eva Kal Suotoy wdvryn Kad 
memeparpévoy kal o¢aipoedy rdvrn 
kal néo1 rots wopiors aig@nrindy. Ga- 
len, H. Phil. c. 8, p. 234: Revopdyny 
Hey wep) mdvrev hropynkdra, doyya- 
tloavra B& pdvov rd elvas mévra. ev 
kal rodro imdpyew Gedv, memepac- 
névov, AoyiKdv, aGweraBAnTOv, All 
these accounts seem to emanate 
from the same source. The unity 
of all Being is likewise ascribed 
to Xenophanes by Alexander Me- 
taph, 28, 18 Bon. (934 a, 29): 
Aéyet py wep) Zevoddvous kal Me- 
Mocou Kal Tlasuevidou" obror yap ev 


7d) way awephvavro. Ibid. 32, 17 
(986 b, 8): r&v ey 7d dy elves 
deuévay .. . &S TOU TayTds mas 
g¢écews oterns Gy jy Revopdvns re kab 
MéAisoos nat Tappevldys. Ibid. 33, 
10 (986 b, 17, vide sup. p. 548, 1) 
7d d& ‘évicas’ iooy earl TH TpaTOS 
vy elvos 7d bv cindy. 

1 Cousin, Fragm. Phil. i. 37 
sqq.; Karsten, 134 sqq. Similarly 
Brandis doubts (Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 
365) that. Xenophanes taught the 
unity of Being, since he could not 
have identified the Divided, which 
manifests itself in the Becoming, 
with the One simple Being; and 
Krische, Forsch. 94, will not allow 
him to have been a Pantheist be- 
cause he would only admit Being, as 
separated from Becoming, to be the 
Deity. But it is a question whether 
Xenophanes distinguished between 
Being and Becoming so definitely 
as this would imply. 
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assert at the same time the unity of the world; and 
from his point of view it is easy to see how the second 
of these assertions would appear to be directly involved 
in the first. In his speculations on the cause of all 
things, he sought that cause, herein agreeing with the 
popular faith, primarily in the rule of the gods. But 
he could not reconcile their plurality, restriction, and an- 
thropomorphic nature with his concept of Deity. At 
the same time, the unity of the world, which even to the 
sensible intuition asserts itself in the apparent limita- 
tion of the world by the vault of heaven, and which 
deeper reflection discerns in the likeness and inter- 
connection of phenomena, seemed to him to necessitate 
the unity of the force that formed the world,!—which 
force he did not conceive as separate from the world. 
God and the world are here related to one another as 
essence and phenomenon. If God is One, things ac- 
cording to their essential nature must be One; and 
conversely the polytheistic religion of nature becomes 
a philosophic pantheism. 

In connection with his doctrine of the unity of 
God, Xenophanes is said to have described the Deity 
as homogeneous ; in other words, he maintained the 
qualitative simpleness (Hinfachheit) of the divine 
essence simultaneously with its unity. Although, how- 


1 This is indicated not only by 
Timon in the verses quoted above, 
but also by Aristotle, /.c., in the 
words: els tov SAov odpavdy dro- 
BaAdvas, which primarily only assert 
that Xenophanes exclusively re- 
garded-neither the form nor the 
matter of things, but fixed his 
attention without further discrimi- 


nation of these aspects on the 
world as a whole ; the words, how- 
ever, also imply that he arrived at 
the Unity of God through the con- 
sideration of the world. This is 
confirmed by his doctrine of the 
eternity of the world, which we 
shall shortly discuss, 
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ever, this statement is supported by proportionately 
ancient testimony,' it is questionable whether it is not 
in this form merely an inference from the words used 
by Xenophanes in describing the divine knowledge.” 
On the other hand, the statement that he called the 
Deity spherical and limited, or contrariwise, as others 
contend, unlimited and infinite,’ contradicts the ex- 
press declaration of Aristotle and Theophrastus.‘ It is 
. hardly possible, however, that both these statements can 
be wholly without foundation. On the one hand, Xeno- 
phanes attributes to the world infinite extension—for 
he says that the air above, and the roots of the earth 
beneath, extend into infinity:* on the other hand, we 
hear that he, at the same time, describes the universe as a 


1 Cf. the quotations on p. 539, 
2; 561,2; 562,4; 562,5; from 
the treatise on Melissus, Timon, 
and Hippolytus. 

2 This conjecture is favoured 
by the treatise on Melissus, which 
both in its exposition and criticism 
of Xenophanes’ doctrine couples 
the proposition concerning the 
homogeneous nature of God with 
the ovaos dpav, &e. Of. c. 8, 977 
a, 86 (supra, p. 589, 2); ¢. 4, 978 
a, 3 (after Mull): &a 58 dvr 
mdvrn dpav kal axovely obdty mpooh- 
xe: . . . BAA’ Lows TodTY BobrAeTat 
70 mdvrn aicbiverOa, Sri obrws dy 
Bérriora exor, Buoros dy wdvry. 
Similarly Timon, in the verses 
quoted p. 560, 1, connects the ivoy 
axdvrn with the vuepdrepoy He 
vénye.. 

3 Vide supra, p. 549.1; 560, 2; 
562, 1. The limitedness of the 
primitive essence is ascribed by 
Philop. Phys. A. 5 (ap. Karsten, 
p. 126), both to Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. 


4 Supra, p. 548, 1; 543, 1. 

5 He himself, it is true, says 
this of the earth; cf. Act. Tat. 
Isag. p. 127 E, Pet.: ‘ 


yains wtv 76d weipas tyw mao Toc- 
oly épiirat _ 

aibépt mpurmrdcov, Ta ndtw 8 és 
treipov ixdver, 


But Arist. De Colo, ii. 12, 294 a, 
21, applies to him, when speaking 
of those who &meipov Td Kdtw Tis 
ais elval pacw, én’ &meipov abrhy 
eppiCacOat Aéyovtes, bomep Hevog., 
the censure of Empedocles against 
the opinion that dmelpova yijs re 
Baby ral BayrArds aidfhp. Similarly, 
De Mel. «. 2, 976 a, 32: os Kal 
Bevopdyns Umeipoy té Te Bdbos Tis 
yas wal rod aépos pnaoly elvat, &e. 
The same is repeated by Plut. ap, 
Eus. Pr. Ev. i, 8,4; Plac. iii. 9, 4 
(Galen, c. 21); Hippolyt. i. 14; 
Kosmas Indicopl. p. 149; Georg. 
Pachym. p. 118; vide Brandis, 
Comm, El. 48; Karsten, 154; 
Cousin, 24 sq. 
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sphere.! But the very contradiction between these two 
sayings proves that they are not scientific propositions, 
but incidental utterances which occurred in different 
portions of the poems of Xenophanes. He may at one 
time have spoken of the spherical form of the heavens, 
and at another, of the immeasureable extent of the 
world beneath, and of the space of the air above, 
without troubling himself about the mutual compati- 
bility of these two conceptions. Nor is it probable 
that he meant to express by either of them any fixed 
conviction in regard to the shape and extension of the 
world—still less that they had reference to the Deity. 
The statement that he declared the world to be un- 
derived, eternal, and imperishable,? may, with more 
reason, remind us of the similar definitions of, the 
Deity. The eternity of the world might seem to him 
to be implied in that of God, because God was to him 
the immanent cause of the world. But he appears to 
chave attributed eternity to the world, only in a general 
manner, in regard to its substance; and not to have 
taught, as a consequence of this, that the wniverse 
in its present condition was underived.? Also the pro- 
position that the All remained like to itself* may have 
been enunciated by him in regard to the regularity of 
the course of the world and the invariableness of the 
universe. But that he absolutely denied all genera- 
tion and destruction, all change and movement in the 


1 Vide p. 549, 1; 560, 2. Tlapuevi8ns MéA.) ayévyntoy Kal 
2 Supra, p. 562, 1, and Plut. aldiov kal &dOaprov Tov kdomor. Cf., 
Plac, ii. 4, 3 (Stob. i. 416), Hevo- however, p. 570, 1. 
odvns (Stob, has instead MéAicoos ; 8 Cf. p. 570, 1. 
in one MS., however, there is writ- + Plut., Cic., Hippol.,and others, 
ten in the margin, Hevopdyys, vide p. 562, 5. 
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world, as more recent authors assert,! we cannot think 
possible. There is no mention of such a denial in 
ancient authorities or in the fragments of Xenophanes’ 
writings ;? and, moreover, a number of statements of: 
a physical nature respecting the origin of individual 
things, and the changes of the material earth are 
attributed to.this philosopher, while no remark is 
ever made* in connection with these that, like Parme- 
nides in his physics, Xenophanes was speaking of illu- 
sory phenomena, and not of the reality. None of 
our authorities maintain that he opposed Being to non- 
Being in. the manner of his successor, or taught that 
Being alone was reality. 

These physical theories of Xenophanes have scarcely 
any connection with the fundamental ideas of his philo- 
sophy. They are isolated observations and conjectures, 
sometimes pregnant and suggestive, but sometimes of 
a rudimentary and child-like kind, such as we might 
expect in the commencement of natural science. We 
will now, however, shortly state what has been preserved 
of them. 

According to some, Xenophanes said that earth was 
the primitive substance of all things; according to 


others, earth and water.* 


1 The references, J. ¢., vide 
p. 589, 2. 

2 Aristotle indeed says of the 
Eleatics generally, axivnrov elvat 
gacw, but the subject of a«iynroy 
is not rd way, but 7d &, 

$ As Braniss says (Gesch. d. 
Phil. Kant, i. 115), and Ritter i. 
477, fancies he sees in Fr. 15, 18. 

4 Both opinions are mentioned 
by Sextus Math. x. 313 f; Hippol. 


But the verses on which 


Befut. x. 6 sq., p. 498, who each 
quotes the verse of Xenophanes 
from which they are severally 
taken, the one from Fr. 8: ék« 
yatins yap wavra Kal eis yiv mavra 
TedeuTG, the other from Fr. 9: 
mdvres yo yalns re Kat B5aros 
éxyevduerOa, Of. Fr. 10: yi Kab 
Bdwp rdvO? baoa ylvovra dE piov- 
vat, For the first (cf. Brandis, 
Comm. 44 sq.; Karsten, 45 sqq. ; 
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these statements are founded appear to deal only with 
terrestrial things,! and, therefore, to assert nothing 
but what we find very commonly elsewhere.? Ari- 
stotle, in enumerating the elementary primitive sub- 
stances of ‘the ancient philosophers, not merely dves 
not mention Xenophanes, but says*® that none of those 
philosophers who admitted only one primitive sub- 
stance, adopted ‘the earth as such. Thus he expressly 
excludes the first of the above statements; and we 
cannot suppose him to be confirming the second‘ when 
he names the dry and the moist among the primitive 
substances ;> for he repeatedly designates Parmenides 
as the only philosopher of the Eleatics who, side by 
side with the One substance, admitted two opposite 
elements. On the other hand, later writers had some 
reason for interpreting the verse of Xenophanes in this 
sense, since Xenophanes supposed the stars (vide infra) 
to originate from the vapours of the earth and water. 
The theory that he regarded the earth itself as a com- 


bination of air and fire’ is 


146 sqq.) we have Plut. ap. Eus., 
i.¢.; Stob. Hel. i, 294; Hippol. i. 
14; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff: ii. 10, p. 
22; iv. 5, p. 56; for the second, 
Sext. Math. ix. 361; Pyrrh. iii. 30; 
Porph. ap. Simpl. Phys. 41 a; 
Philop. Phys. D, 2 (Schol. im 
Arist. 338 b, 30; 339 a, 5, cf. sup. 
p- 272, 2); Ps.-Plut. (possibly 
Porphyry) V. Hom. 98; Eustath. 
in Il. vii. 99; Galen, H. Phil. c. 5, 
p. 248; Epiph. Exp. jid. p. 1087 B. 

1 When, therefore, Sabinus ap. 
Galen in Hipp. De Nat. Hom. i. p. 
25 K, says that Xenophanes de- 
clared earth to be the substance of 
men (nét of all things, as Karsten, 


certainly incorrect,® and it 


160, states), he is right, and 
Galen’s severe censure is, as Bran- 
dis acknowledges, undeserved. 

2 We need only remember the 
words in 1 Mos. 8, 19, or Zl. vii. 99: 
Bdwp nat yaia yévoiw be. 

8 Metaph. i. 8, 989 a. 

4 As Porphyry maintains, J. ¢. 

5 Phys. i. 5, 188 b, 83: of ey 
yap Oepudy kal Wuxpdy of 8’ bypby 
«al Enpdy (apxas AapBdvovcr). 

® Metaph. i. 4,5,984b,1; 986 
b, 27 sqq. 

7 Plut. Plac. iii. 9 (Galen, c. 
21): @& dépos kal wupds cupnayi- 
val, 


5 Brandis, Gr. Rém. Phil. i. 
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may, perhaps, be in consequence of a similar misappre- 
hension that the doctrine of the four elements came to 
be ascribed to him.' It was, no doubt, easy for later 
writers to find their four primitive elements in every 
cosmology; but this doctrine is distinctly asserted by 
Aristotle ? to have originated with Empedocles, and its 
connection with the metaphysics of Parmenides is too 
obvious for us to suppose that a predecessor of Parme- 
nides should not merely have mentioned in an inci- 
dental manner fire, water, etc., but should have ex- 
pressly designated the four elements as the basis of all 
compound bodies. 

There is, doubtless, more foundation for the theory 
that Xenophanes supposed the earth to have passed 
from a fluid condition into its present solid state, and 
that in time it would again by means of water be 
changed into mud. He had observed petrified marine 
creatures on land, and even on mountains, and knew 
not how to account for this phenomenon except on the 
supposition that the world, or at any rate the surface 
of the world, was subject to a periodical transition 
from the fluid state to the solid, and back to the fluid 
state again ; in which transition the human race, to- 
gether with its dwelling place, must sink into the water 


372, conjectures that Xenophanes, however, seems to me that of 


as often elsewhere, is here con- 
fused with Xenocrates; but Plut. 
Fac. lun, 29, 4, p. 944, does not 
countenance this opinion. Karsten, 
p. 157, explains the remark by 
saying that Xenophanes thought 
air and fire, i.e., steam and heat, 
were developed out of the earth. 
The most probable explanation, 


Ritter, i. 479; cf. Brandis, Comm. 
El. 47. According to this, the 
words in their original connection 
only signify that the earth passed 
from a fluid condition to a solid by 
the action of air and of fire. 

1 Diog. ix. 19. 

2 Metaph. i. 4, 985 a, 31. 
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and begin afresh at each restoration of the dry land. 
\He might have brought this theory into connection 


1 Hippolyt. i. 14: 6 68 2. pitw 
Tis yrs mpos Thy Oddraccay yeverOat 
Boxe? Kal rH xpdvyp amd rod bypod 
AvecOu, pdornwy Toiatras Exew 
Grodelgers, Ore év wean yi «al Bpeow 
ciploxovrat Kéyxat, xal év Svparov- 
gus 5& év rats Aaroulos Ayer 
ebpjoda ~brov ix@bos Kal pwkar, 
ey 5& Wdpw riwoy apins ev TH PAGE 
Tov AlOov, év 5& MeAiry wAdKas ou_- 
Tdvrwv daracolwy, (These facts of 

. palaontology seem first to have been 
observed by Xenophanes; that 
they gave matter of reflection to 
later writers may be seen from 
Herod. ii. 12; Theoph. Fr. 30, 3; 
Strabo, i. 8, 4, p. 49. sq.) ravra 
dé Gyo yevérOa: bre wavTa emnrd- 
Oncay TmdéAm, Tov 5é témov ey TH 
TAG EnpavOjvar, dvoipetrOa 5& Tovs 
avopdrous wavras bray 7H yi KaTe- 
vexOcion eis thy OdAacoay mAbs 
yéunta, elra mdAw kpxecOa Tis 
yevécews xal toro Tact Tos Kéo- 
pos yiverOa katapdddev (Dunck. : 
karaBoAty, perhaps it should be 
karadAfaws). Of. Plut. ap. Eus. 
Pr, Ev. 1.8, 4: dwopatvera 5& Kab 
TS Xpdvm KaTapepoevny cuvexas 
kat kar’ GAlyov thy yh eis Thy 
OdAacoay xwpeiv. These statements 
seem too explicit to leave room for 
Teichmiiller's theory that Xeno- 
crates believed in man’s having 
eternally existed on. the 
(Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begr. 604; 
Neue Stud. ete. i. 219). There is 
no evidence of such:a theory, and 
it does not follow from the eternity 
of the world, even if Xenophanes 
held that doctrine. For Hippolytus 
says (and there is no ground for 
contradictivg him) that Xeno- 
phanes suppused the human race 
to have been destroyed at each 


earth’ 


periodical submerging of the earth, 
and to have begun anew at each 
renovation. But even the eternity 
of the world is not proved to have 


‘been a doctrine of Xenophanes, 


either by the testimony of the 
Placita, quoted p. 566, 2, or by 
the statements of more recent 
authors, quoted p. 562, 5, who 
make no distinction between what 
the philosopher asserts about God 
aud what he says of the universe. 
At any rate, we cannot, on the 
strength of such evidence, charge 
Aristotle, who denies that any of 
his predecessors held the eternity 
of the world (De Celo, 1, 10, 
279 b, 12) with an error, or, as 
Teichmiiller does, with a malicious 
and wilful misunderstanding (vide 
Teichmiiller, Newe Stud. ete. i. 
218, cf. p. 289 and 229 sqq., dis- 
cussions which, however, contain 
nothing new, and pay no regard to 
my explanation in Hermes, x. 186 


.sq., nor to that of my present 


work, p. 352, 8rd edition). In 
reality there is no irreconcilable 
contradiction between Aristotle's 
assertion and the opinion attri- 
buted to Xenophanes. When Aris- 
totle speaks of the eternity of the 
world, he means not merely eternity 
in regard to its matter, but in re- 
gard to its form; the eternity of 
this our uviverse ; and he therefore 
reckons Heracleitus, in spite of his 
famous declaration, among those 
who believe the world to have had 
a beginning (ef. inf. vol. ii.). It is 
impossible that a philosopher like 
Xencphanes, who held that the 
earth from time to time sank into 
the sea, and was periodically 
formed anew, and that the sun 
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with his philosophic opinions through the. doctrine that 
the one divine essence is alone unchangeable, while 
everything earthly is subject to perpetual change.! 
Later writers see in the innumerable formations of the 
world an innumerable succession of worlds,? which is 
certainly incorrect; yet this statement may have been 
due to the theories of Xenophanes about the constella- 


tions. 


He regarded the sun, moon and stars (as well 


as the rainbow® and other celestial phenomena),’ as 


and stars arose afresh each day 
and night, and again disappeared, 
could have conceived this world as 
having had no beginning. He 
might say that the All, ze, the 
collective mass of matter, had no 
beginning; but the form assumed 
by this matter he must have sup- 
posed to change. Aristotle. there- 
fore, could not have ascribed to 
him the doctrine of the eternity of 
the world in his (Aristotle's) sense, 
any more than to Heracleitus and 
Empedocles. Diog. (vide infra, 
note 2) and Hippolytus (4.e. the 
authors whom they follow) find in 
him the theory of many (succes- 
sive) worlds. 

1 We have seen the same in 

Epicharmus, p. 531, 1. 

“2 Diog. ix. 19: xéopous 8 amef- 
pous dmapadAdkrous 5é. Instead of 
&mapaAa. Karsten reads obk arap., 
Cobet waparAdkrous. If we read 
amapadAderous, we make 'Xeno- 
phanes to have held that each suc- 
cessive world was exactly like its 
predecessor, as the Stoics thought 
(cf. Pt. ii. a, 141, 2 A); according 
to the reading of Karsten and 
Cobet, he must have denied this. 
Probably both readings are incor- 
rect, and amapaAAdkrous or ovK 
dmapadAdkrovs may have been 


evolved out of some unimportant 
expression by a later writer who, 
when he heard of Kenophanes’ in- 
numerable worlds, immediately 
wished to know how he regarded 
the vexed question of their likeness 
or unlikeness. Cousin, p. 24, 
translates dmwapaAAderous as ‘ime- 
mobile, and understands by the 
dreipor xéopot amapdAAakro the 
immeasurabie substructure of the 
earth, which naturally has no con- 
cern with either view. Stob. Eel. 
i. 496 (supra, p. 262, 3), and, after 
the same authority, Theod. Cur. 
Gr. Aff. iv. 15, p. 58, class Keno- 
phanes, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
ete., and Democritus and Epicurus 
together (without farther distinc- 
tion) as adherents of the doctrine 
of innumerable worlds. 

8 Fr. 13 ap. Eustath. ¢m Zl. xi. 
27, and other Scholiasts: 


hy 7? "pw Kadéovc, vépos kal TovTo 
mépuke 

moppipeoy Kal otvineoy Kal xAwpdy 
i5éoBau. 


4 Stob. i. 580; Plac. iii. 2, 12 
(under the title: ep! xounra@v kat 
Siarréyrwv Kal trav ToobTwy): E. 
mdvra TH Tora vepay meTupw- 
pévev over hare?) Kwhuara (mANL. 
Ct, Plac, ii. 25, 2; Stob. i. 510). 


——— 


‘ 
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aggregations of burning and luminous vapours, in a 
word as fiery clouds,! which at their setting were extin- 
guished like embers, and at their rising were kindled,? 
or rather formed, anew;? this occurred likewise, he 
thought, in solar and lunar eclipses. These masses 
of vapour (this is, at any rate, expressly said in regard 
to the sun) were not supposed to move in a circle 
around the earth, but in an endless straight line above 
it; and if the course appears to us circular, this is 
only an optical delusion, as in the case of the other 
clouds which, when they approach the zenith, seem to 
our eyes to ascend, and when they go under the horizon, 
to sink. It follows from this that new stars must be 
continually appearing above our horizon, and that parts 
of the earth widely separated from each other must be 


enlightened by different suns> and moons. 


Concerning lightning and the 
Dioscuri, cf. Stob. p. 514, 592; 
Plut. Plac. ii. 18; Galen, c. 18, 

1 Stob. Hel. i. 5622: B. éx vepav 
meTupapevoy elvat Tov Atv... 
Ocd¢partos ev Trois puaikois yéypa- 
gpev (toy HAtov elva, after Xeno- 
phanes) é« wupidiwy wey T&y ovva- 
OporCopever er rijs bypas avaduuid- 
cews ouvabpoiCdvrwy Be roy HArav. 
Similarly as to the moon, p. 550. 
The same is asserted in Hippol. 
l.c.; Plut. ap. Eus. 2. ¢.; Place. ii. 
20, 2, 25, 2; Galen, H. phil. c. 14, 
15. Instead of bypa avabuutacis, 
Galen has Enpol aruoi. Cf. on this 
point, Karsten, p. 161 sq. 

2 Achill. Tat. Jsag. in Arat. c. 
11, p. 138: B. be Aéyer Tobs dorépas 
ee vepav auverrdvar éumipwy Kad 
oBévyvc0a Kal avantrecOa woel 
&rPoanas’ ral bre pev Gwrovra pav- 
Taciav Huds xe dvarorijs, bre 5& 


oBévyuvrat Sicews. Somewhat to 
the same effect, Stob. i. 512 ; Plut. 
Plac. ii, 13, 7; Galen, c. 13, p. 
271; ‘Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. iv. 19, 
p. 59; Hippol. 2. ¢.: tov 5& Harv 
éx pinpOv mupidlwy dOporCopevwy 
yiverOa Kal Exdorny juepav. 

* Vide p. 572, 5. 

4 Stob. 1. 522, 560; Plut. Place. 
li. 24, 4; Galen, c. 14, p. 278; 
Schol. ad Plato Rep, 498 A (p. 
409 Bekk.). 

® Such is the inference from 
Stob. i. 584 (Plac. ii. 24,7 ; Galen, 
c. 14); E. woAdobs efvar jAlous Kar 
ceAfhvas KaTt& T& KAluara THs yns 
kal amorous Kal Cdvas, kath 5€é 
Twa Katpoy éxnirrew roy Sioxoy els 
Twa amoTouhy THs yiis ouK oikov- 
Bévny bp’ judy, Kal oftws domepel 
KeveuBarobyra exrenpv bropaivey’ 
6 8 abtds thy HALoy eis treipov wey 
mpotévon Soxeiy 5& kuxAciobas dia Thy 
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As to the rest of the physical propositions attributed 
to Xenophanes, some, it is certain, do not belong to 
him,! and others contain too little that is characteristic 


of his doctrine, to require particular mention.’ 


-dnéoracw. Cf. Hippol. d.c.: &ret- 
pous jAlous elvar kal ceAjvas. That 
Xenophanes really entertained 
these notions would not be ade- 
quately proved by such recent and 
untrustworthy evidence, if the 
agreement of all these cosmological 
indications and their peculiar cha- 
racter belonging to the first child- 
hood of astronomy did not vouch 
for their truth. Even the obvious 
suspicion of some confusion with 
Heracleitus must vanish on closer 
examination, for the ideas of the 
two philosophers, though in many 
respects similar, have much that is 
essentially distinct. The remark 
of Karsten, p. 167, that Xeno- 
phanes could not have believed 
there were several suns and moons 
in the heavens at the same time, 
and that consequently this state- 
ment must have arisen from a con- 
fusion between successive suns and 
moons, and suns and moons side 
by side with one another,—is re- 
futed by what has been said in the 
text. Teichmiiller (Stud. 2. Gesch. 
d. Begr, 601, 621) observes that 
since the earth, according to Xeno- 
phanes, was unlimited in a down- 
ward direction, the heavens could 
not revolve around it, and conse- 
quently Xenophanes must . have 
denied the rotation of the heavens, 
but this is not to the point. The 
infinite extent of the earth (con- 
ceived as shaped like a cylinder) 
downward, did.not interfere with 
the notion of the stars revolving 
around it in orbits which, some- 
times rising above the plane of 


The 


the horizon, sometimes sinking 
below it, turn around the earth 
laterally, provided only that the 
inclination of these orbits in re- 
gard to the horizon were not 
such as to cause the stars to go 
under the earth itself. That the 
revolution of the heavens is lateral 
was the opinion also of Anaxi- 
menes, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, and 
Democritus. =, 

1 For instance, the statement 
of the Pseudo-Galen (H. Phil. c. 
13), that Xenophanes believed all 
the orbits of the stars to lie in the 
same plane; in regard to a pas- 
sage where Stob. i. 514, and Plut. 
Plac. ii. 15, have more correctly 
Xenocrates instead of Xenophanes, 
and the assertion of Cicero, Acad, 
ii. 39, 123, repeated by Lactantius, 
Instit. iii. 238, and defended by 
Cousin, 22, that the moon was said 
by Xenophanes to be inhabited. 
Brandis, Comm. 54, 56, and Kar- 
sten, p. 171, remark that both 
these authors confuse Xenophanes 


with other philosophers (e.g. 
Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Philo- 
laus). 


2 We are told that he attri- 
buted the salt taste of sea water 
to its mixture with terrestrial 
elements (Hippol. J. ¢.); clouds, 
rain, and wind, he thought, arose 
from vapours, which the sun’s heat 
caused to estape from the sea 
(Stob. extracts from Joh. Damase. 
Parall, i. 8; Floril. vol. iv. 151, 
Mein.; Diog. ix. 19); the moon 
shines by her own light (Stob. i. 
556), and has no influence on the 
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ethical portions of his fragments cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be included in his philosophy, because admirable 
and philosophical as is the spirit revealed in them, he 
never brought his ethics into scientific connection with 
the universal bases of his cosmical theory. The poet 
censures the former luxury of his compatriots;! he 
deplores on the other hand that bodily strength and 
agility bring more honour to a man than wisdom, which 
is far more valuable to the state ;? he disapproves oaths 
as a means of proof, because he sees in them a reward 
for godlessness.2 He advocates cheerful feasts, seasoned 
with pious and instructive talk, but he condemns empty 
conversation, together with the mythical creations of 
the poets. Although this betrays the friend of science 
and the enemy of myths, yet on the whole these say- 
ings do not transcend the point of view of the popular 
gnomic wisdom. It would be more important, were. 
the assertion correct, that Xenophanes either wholly 
denied the possibility of knowledge, or restricted it to 
the doctrine of the Deity; or, as others say, that he 
recognised the truth of the perception of reason only, 
and not of the perception of sense.’ The expressions, 
earth (ibid. 564). The soul, ac- Vit. Pud. 5, p. 580. 


cording to the ancient notion, he 
considered to be air (Diog. ix. 19; 
ef. Tert. De An. c. 48). Brandis 
Comm. El. 37, 57, deduces from 
this passage, and Xen. Fr. 3, that 
Xenophanes placed voids above the 
wuxh, and the péves above vois ; 
but I can find it neither in Dio- 
genes nor Xenophanes, nor can I 
consider it to be the real doctrine 
of this philosopher. 

1 Fr, 20, ap. Athen. xii. 324 
b; ef. the anecdotes, ap. Plut. De 


? Fr. 19; ap. Athen. x. 413. 

8 Arist. Rhet. i. 15, 1877 a, 19, 
of which Karsten most arbitrarily 
makes a verse. 

4 Fr. 17, 21; ap. Athen. ii, 54 
e; xl. 462 c. 782 a (1036 Dind.). 

5 Diog. ix. 20: oxo 88 Swrlav 
Tpetov adrdy cimely dkardAnmr’ elvat 
7% mdvra, mAavduevos, Ibid. ix, 
72 of the Pyrrhonists: od why GAAa 
kal Revopdvys, etc., kar’ abrobs oxe- 
mrixgl tuxdvovow, Didymus. ap. 
Stob. Hel, ii. 14: Kenophanes first 
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however, from which the statement is derived have by 
no means this scope and compass. Xenophanes ob- 
serves that truth is only discovered by degrees! He 
thinks that perfect certainty of knowledge is not pos- 
sible; if even a man should hit upon the truth ina 
matter, he is never absolutely certain that he has done 
so; and, therefore, Xenophanes designates his own 
views, even on the weightiest questions, merely as pro- 


babilities.? 


But this modesty of the philosopher ought 


not to be mistaken for a sceptical theory, though it 


taught that ds pa Oeds may olde 
thy ddheray, Sos 8 ext mace ré- 
ruerat, Sext. Math. vii.48, f: «al 
3h avetdov pev avd [7d Kperhpiov] 
Eevopdyys re, etc, Similarly Pyrrh. 
ii. 18: dy Bevod. wey xatd tivas 
elroy rdvra axardAnmra, ete. Ibid. 
110: Hevod, 5¢ kara Tous as Erépws 
avrby etnyovpevous .. . palvera 
bh macay kardanpw dvaipeiv, dAAd 
Thy emornpovurhy Te xa) ddider wr ov, 
dmoaeire: thy dotacrhy. According 
to this, adds Sextus, he would have 
made Adyos doaords the criterion. 
The former theory is adopted by 
Hippol. 7. ¢.: otros &pn mpéros 
* dxaradmplay elva: wdvtwv, Epiph. 
Exp, Fid. 1087 B: elva 58... 
oddity aAndés, etc., and Plut. ap. 
Bus. 1. ¢.: dwopatvera: 8& nal tas 
aicbhoes Wevdels al kabddov oby 
‘abrais kal abrdy Tov Adyor BiaBdr- 
‘Aet; the second by Proclus im Tim. 
78 B. Disagreeing with both, 
Timon censures Xenophanes (vide 
infra, p. 676, 1) for admitting on 
the one hand the incognisability of 
things, and on the other the unity 
of Being; and the Hist. Phil. of 
Galen, c. 3, p. 234, says the same of 
him, Aristocles lastly (Eus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 17, 1) includes his point 
of view with that of the other 


Eleatics and Megarics in the pro- 
position: det ras nev aicOfqces at 
Tas payracias KaTaBdAAey, alT@ be 
pdvov Te Adyw morevew. In the 
utterance of Aristotle with which 
this passage is connected (infra, 
§ Melissus) Melissus alone is in 
question. It hasalready been shown 
(p. 581, 1; 558, 1) that Arist, Me- 
taph. iv. 5, Poet. 25 has no connec- 
tion with it. 

1 Fr, 16 b; Stob, Eel, i. 224 ; 
Floril. 39, 41 :— 


o ror ax’ apxijs mdvra Geol Ovynrois 
bredetay, 

GAAG xpéve CyrobyTes epeupicxoveww 
Guewvov. 


2 Fr. 14, ap. Sext. 1. c. :— 


kal 7d wey ody capes obtis ap 
yéver’ ovdé Tis Fora 

eldds, duo) OeOy te Kal ooa AEyw 
wep) TdvTov" 

ei yap Kal Td pddwora ThXoL TeTEAE- 
opévov eimay, 

aibrds duds obk olde Séxos 8 emt 
waot TéruKTat 


(to have an opinion is free to all), 
ap. Fr. 15; Plut. Qu Conv, ix. 14, 
7: raira Seidtaora pev eoundra 
Trois érbuouct, 
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arose, no doubt, from a sceptical temperament. For 
the uncertainty of knowledge is not here based on a 
general enquiry into the intellectual faculty of man, it 
is simply maintained as the result of personal experi- 
ence; consequently, the philosopher is not hindered, by 
the consideration of it, from advancing his theological 
and physical propositions with full conviction. Even 
the l&ter division of the cognition of reason from the 
deceptive perception of sense has not been made as yet 
—philosophic theories are placed on an equality with 
all other theories; for this division is founded by the 
‘Eleatics on the denial of Becoming and Plurality which 
the senses show us; and to this denial, as we have 


already seen, Xenophanes did not proceed.! 


1 This is otherwise explained 
by Cousin, p. 48 sq., and by Kern, 
Beitr. 4; Xenoph. 13. Cousin 
thinks that the verses of Xeno- 
phanes refer to the polytheistic 
notions of his contemporaries, and 
that Xenophanes was only scepti- 
cal in regard to these. But his 
words seem to have a more general 
meaning, and his criticism of poly- 
theism cannot be called sceptical, 
as his attitude is not uncertain to- 
wards it, but hostile. Kern is of 
opinion that Xenophanes distinctly 
enunciated his doctrine of the One 
only in his later life, after having 
long contented himself with doubt- 
ing the views of others. In sup- 
port of this, he appeals to Timon's 
verses, ap. Sext. Pyrrh. i. 224, which 

“represents him as complaining: és 
ka) eyay Bpedrov Tunivod vdou dyri- 
Borja auporepdBrerros: SoAln F 
68g etamarhOny mpeaBuyevhs eréwy 
ka) dpevOhpirros (unmindful, proba- 
bly) ardons cxerroouvys, bran yap, 
ete. (vide sup. p. 562, 4). But 


mpeaBuyevys does not imply that he 
Jirst arrived at the theory of: the 
unity of Being in his old age, 
having previously been a sceptic, 
but that in spite of his age (or also 
from the weakness of age) he had 
maintained the standpoint of scep- 
ticism. This could not have been 
said if he had brought forward his 
doctrine of the Unity of Being at 
the same time and in the same 
poem, as the utterances (quoted 
above) which have a sceptical in- 
terpretation. He himself, Fr. 14 
(vide previous note), in the words 
which sound most sceptical, refers 
to what he had taught respecting 
the gods and the world (for even if 
Gul Oey is primarily to be con- 
nected with eidés, the words ‘con- 
cerning the gods, and concerning all 
of which I speak,’ imply that he had 
also spoken of the gods); we can- 
not, therefore, suppose that his 
sceptical utterances belong to an 
earlier epoch than his dogmatical, 
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There is all the less reason for ascribing to him, as 
some of the ancient writers do, logical enquiries as well 
as physical,' or for classing him with the later Eristics.? 
His doctrine is rather Physics in the ancient and more 
comprehensive sense, and though it is far removed 
from other purely physical theories, yet its physical 
character comes out so clearly, when we compare it with 
the more abstract propositions of Parmenides, that it 
has been not inaptly described as the link of transition 
from the Ionian enquiry to the completed Eleatic doc- 
trine of pure Being.? Xenophanes, according to Theo- 
phrastus, was himself a disciple of Anaximander,’ and 
there is nothing against the theory that he was first in- 
duced by that philosopher to study the nature and causes 
of the world. It is true that he followed his predeces- 
sor only in regard to a few comparatively subordinate 
points, whereas the main tendency of his thought pur- 
sued another course, and led to other results. Like 
Anaximander, he supposed the earth and its inhabi- 
tants to have originated from the drying up of the 
primitive slime ;° Anaximander held that the universe 
alternately sprang from the primitive matter, and 


1 Sext. Math. vii. 14: trav 5é 


; the system of Xenophanes a union 
Simep Thy pirdocoplay broornoape- 


of Ionian and Pythagorean ele- 


vou B, wey 6 Kodopdros 7d puotkdy 
dua Kal Aoyindy, ds pack tives, 
perhpxero. 

2 Aristocles, ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xi. 8, 1: B. 88 kal of dm’ éxelvov 
rovs épiorixo’s Kivhoayres Ad-yous 
moAwy pey évéBarov trryyov ots 
pircadqas, ob why erdpitdy ryé tive 
BohPeay, 

3 Brandis, Gr. Rom. Phil. i. 
359. The view of Cousin is less 
correct (/.c. p. 40,46). He sees in 
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ments, but the theological doctrines 
of Xenophanes are more likely to 
have come from him to the Pytha- 
goreans than vice vers4. The 
chronology also is against this 
theory, especially if Cousin is right 
in placing Xenophanes’ birth in 
the year 617 B.c. 

4 Cf. Diog. ix. 21, quoted infra, 
Parm., note 1. : 

5 Cf. p. 569, with p. 255, 251, 1. 
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returned to it again, and Xenophanes taught the same 
in regard to the earth, which for him is the most im- 
portant part of the universe. His opinion that the 
heavenly bodies are merely masses of vapour! reminds 
us of the earlier doctrine that their fires are nourished 
by the exhalations of the earth ;? and the infinite 
extension of the earth beneath, and the air above,? 
recalls the unlimitedness of Anaximander’s primitive 
matter. But the theories of Xenophanes about the 
universe generally are widely different from the system 
of Anaximander. Anaximander makes, at any rate, an 
attempt to explain the formation and constitution of 
the universe in a physical manner. Of Xenophanes we 
are told nothing of the kind, and his conception of the 
stars shows clearly how little the naturalistic treatment 
of phenomena suited his mental tendency. He enquires, 
indeed, concerning the principle of things, but the 
enquiry immediately takes a theological turn, leading 
him to test the current opinions concerning the beings 
in whom the ultimate cause is usually sought,—to the 
criticism of the belief in gods—and thus to the thought 
of the One eternal unchangeable Being who is not to 
be compared with any finite thing. His philosophy is 
only naturalistic in regard to its point of departure ; 
in its development it becomes a theological metaphy- 


1 Cf. p. 252. to me of little consequence; for we 

? According to the Place. ii. 25, do not know whether Xenophanes 
2, Xenophanes thought the moon himself used the expression; and 
was a vépos memaAnuevoy, and that if he did, his meaning could not 
the comets and similar phenomena have been the aame as Anaximan- 
were mAfpara vepov, in the same der’s. He meant a firm combina- 
way that Anaximander, according tion, and Anaximander merely a 
so Stob. Hel, i. 510, regarded the loose aggregation. 
stars as mAfuara depos. This seems 3 Sup. p. 565, 5. 
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sic.) But since the primitive essence is not apprehended: 
in a purely metaphysical, manner as Being without 
further specific determination, but theologically as the 
Deity, or as the divine spirit ruling in the universe, 
Xenophanes is not obliged to dispute the reality of the 
Many and the changeable, or to declare the pheno- 
menon to be a deceptive appearance. He says, it is 
true, that every thing in its deepest principle is eternal 
and One, but he does not deny that, side by side with 
the One, there exists a plurality of derived and transitory 
things; and he passes over, apparently without observing 
it, the difficulty which, from his own point of view, is 
involved in this theory and the problem which it pro- 
poses for enquiry. Parmenides was the first who recog- 


1 Teichmiiller (Stud. z. Gesch. 
d, Begr. 612) is so far quite right 
in his remark that ‘metaphysics 
with Xenophanes sprang, not from 
the consideration of nature, but 
from the conflicts of Reason with 
the existing theology.’ Only it is 
rather inconsistent with this that 
we should be told also, in relation 
to Xenophanes (ibid. 620, 598), 
‘If we would understand the meta- 
physics of the ancient philosophers. 
we must first study their theories 
of nature.’ Even in itself, as it 
seems to me, this proposition is 
not universally true of the pre- 
Socraties (it is only in w certain 
sense that we can ascribe to them 
any distinction between metaphy- 
sics and natural enquiries at all) ; 
and among those to whom it is in- 
applicable, I should name Parme- 
nides, Heracleitus, and Xenophanes. 
Icannot discover from Teichmiil- 
ler’s exposition in what manner his 
theories of the Deity and the unity 
of the world can have arisen out of 


the very few physical propositions 
that have come down to us. Even 
Anaximander’s &re:poy is in no way 
connected with them. Teichmiiller 
(p. 620 sq.) indeed thinks that 
Xenophanes denied the movement 
of the universe, because thecircular 
motion ascribed to it by Anaxi- 
mander would only be possible if 
the earth hung in the midst of the 
air, and this seemed to him much 
tooimprobable. The idea appears 
to me far-fetched, and it has two 
considerations ‘against it—1, that 
Xenophanes (as observed on p. 
570, 1), though he denied the crea- 
tion and destruction of the world, 
yet expressly maintained a periodi- 
cal change in its conditions ; and 2, 
that Anaximander (cf. p. 252, 1) did 
not believe in a circular movement 
of the universe, and the rotation of 
the heavens, which, he taught, would 
be quite compatible with the un- 
limitedness of the subterranean 
region of the earth (cf. p. 572, 5). 
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nised this, and who carried out the Eleatic doctrine in 
opposition to the popular notions with logical consis- 
tency, and regardless of results. 


PARMENIDES. 


Tu great advance made by the Eleatic philosophy in 
Parmenides ultimately consists in this, that the unity 


1 Parmenides of Hlea was the 
son of Pyres or Pyrrhes, Theo- 
phrast. ap. Alex. in Metaph. i. 3, 
984 b, 1; Diog.ix.21; Suid. sub voc. ; 
Theod. Cur. Gr. aff. iv. 7, p. 57; 
also ap. Diog. ix. 25, where (ac- 
eording to the usual reading) he 
is called the son of Teleutagoras ; 
whether, with Cobet, who may or 
may not be following the evidence 
of MSS., we omit the words Mvpy- 
ros Tov 5& Tapueridyv, or with 
Karsten, Phil. Grec. Rell. i. b, 8, 
alter their position thus: Zhvwv 
EAedr ns‘ Todrov AmoAAddwpéds pyaty 
elvat év xpovixois ioe: wey Tedev- 
torydpov, Géoer 5& MapperlSour toy 5é 
Tappevidny Tivpnros. He came of 
a wealthy and distinguished 
family, and we are told first 
joined the Pythagoreans. At the 
instance of Ameinias, the Pytha- 
gorean, he embraced the philoso- 
phic life, and conceived such a 
veneration for Diochaites, likewise 
a Pythagorean, that he erected a 
npgov to him at his death (Sotion 
ap. Diog. J. ¢.). By more recent 
authors he is himself called a Py- 
thagorean (Strabo, 27, 1,1, p. 252: 
Eada . . e& Fs Mapuevlins kab 
Zhvev eyévovro tvbpes TMuOarydpecot, 
Callimachus ap. Procl. in Parm. 
t. iv. 6 Cous.; Iambl. V. P. 267, 
ef. 166; Anon. Phot. Cod. 249, p. 
439 a, 85), and a Parmenidean life 


is spoken of as synonymous with 
the Pythagorean (Cebes, Tab. c. 
2: Tudarydperdy rive. kal Mappertberov 
e(nrwnds Biov), In his philosophic 
opinions, however, he’ mostly re- 
sembled Xenophanes, whose scholar 
and acquaintance he is asserted to 
have been, though less decidedly 
by Aristotle (Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 
22: 6 yap Il. rodrou Adyerat wabn- 
ths) than by others: Plut. ap, Eus. 
Pr. Ev. i. 8, 5; Eus. ibid. xiv. 17, 
10, ef. x. 14,15; Clem. Strom. i. 
301 D; Diog. @. ¢.; Simpl. Phys. 2 
a; Sext. Math. vii. 111; Suid. 
Tlapp.; on the other hand, Theo- 
phrast. ap. Alex. l. c. says only: 
tobrp [Revopdver] émvyevdpevos 
Tlapu. He could not, however, 
have remained altogether unac- 
quainted with him, as both lived to- 
gether for some time in Elea. The 
two assertions are compatible, if we 
suppese Parmenides to have been 
closely and personally connected 
with the Pythagoreans, and to. 
have learned much from them in 
regard to his moral life; but in 
regard to his philcsophie convic-. 
tion, to have been chiefly in- 
fluenced by Xenophanes, and, like 
Empedoeles, to have approved of 
the Pythagorean life, but not to 
have been an adherent of the Py- 
thagorean system. (This is pro- 
bably the meaning of Diogenes, 
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‘all Being, the fundamental ‘idea of the Eleatics, was 
yprehended by him in a much more definite manner 


e., when he says: Suws 3 oby 
obcas Kal Revopdvovs ove hroAov- 
sev adT@, dxodovbew designating 
re, as also in what follows, inti- 
ite and personal relation.) On 
e other hand, it is inconsistent 
th all that we know as to the 
te of the two philosophers, that 
wmenides should have been 
ught by Anaximander. When, 
srefore, Diog. 0. ¢. says: Tlappe- 
ins Oiuqeouce Eicxapdvous, TovToy 
bppacros év ti émrouf ’Avatt- 
vipov onoly dnote, Tovroy must 
t be applied to Parmenides, but 
Xenophanes ; and when Suidas 
ys of Parmenides that, according 
Theophrastus, he was a disciple 
Anaximander, he has evidently, 
sunderstood the passage of Diog. 
lich he quotes. There is a sur- 
ising statement (cf. Mare. Oa- 
lla, De Nupt. M.et V.i.4) by some 
rolasties that Parmenides learned 
sie and astronomy in Egypt, on 
lich ef. Brandis, Comm. 172; 
weten, p. 11 sq., Notices et Ex- 
ts des Manuscrits, t. xx. b, 12 
om Remigius of Auxerre); cf. 
hol, im Arist. 583 a, 18 sqq. The 
1e at which Parmenides lived 
indeed, known in general, but 
fix it precisely is difficult. 
og. ix. 28, places his prime 
vubtless after Apollodorus). in 
> 69th Olympiad (504-500 z.c.), 
d, therefore, to assign the 79th 
. accordance with Scaliger ap. 
weten, p. 6; Filleborn, Bettr. vi. 
5q.; Stallbaum Plat. Parm. 24 
sq.; Theet, 183 E. Soph. 217 

appears to me exceedingly 
zardous. Whether Apollodorus, 
wever, founds his calculation on 
finite data, and not merely (as 


Diels thinks (Rh. Mus, xxxi.. 34 
8q.), on the general synchronism 
with Heracleitus, is uncertain. On 
the other hand, Plato (Parm, 127 
A sq.; Theet. 183 E: Soph. 217 
C) represents Socrates in very 
early youth (a@ddpa véos) as meet~ 
ing Parmenides and Zeno in 
Athens; Parmenides being then 
about 65, and Zeno about 40: and 
on this occasion the dialectic dis- 
cussions in the dialogue bearing 
his name are placed in the mouth 
of Parmenides. Supposing So- 
crates at that date to have been. 
only 15, we.should have the year 
of Parmenides’ birth in 519 or 520 
sc. If, with Grote (Hist. of Gr. 
vili. 145 sq., ed. of 1872), we 
assign as the date of the dialogue. 
448 B.c., we should get 5138 Bc. If 
with Hermann (De Theoria Del. 7; 
De. Philos. Ion.. Hitatt. 11), we ac- 
cept the remark of Synesius (Calv. 
Encom., ¢. 17) that Socrates was 25 
years old, as historical evidence,. 
we should get 510 B.c. But there 
1s nothing to justify our accepting 
this Platonic exposition as histori- 
eal evidence. Even Athen. ix. 
505 sq. and Macrobius, Sat. i. 1, 
question its chronological accuracy. 
For if the contents of the conver-. 
sations said to have been held be- 
tween Socrates and Parmenides 
are not historical,—if the gist of 
the Platonic story, viz., the definite 
scientific influence of Parmenides 
upon Socrates, must certainly be 
an invention, why should not its 
setting, the meeting of the two men, 
and the more specific circumstances 
of this meeting, to which their 
particular ages at that time be- 
long, be also an invention? This 
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than by Xenophanes, and that it was based upon th: 
concept of “Being. Xenophanes, together with th 


would not make Plato guilty of a 
‘deliberate falsehood’ (Brandis, i. 
376) in the one case more than in 
the other; otherwise we must 
also condemn the apparent cir- 
cumstantiality of the openings 
of the Protagoras, Theetetus, Sym= 
posium, and other dialogues as 
falsehuod. The poetical license is 
equally great in both instances. 
Alberti (Socrates, p. 16 sq.) is of 
Opinion that Plato did not so 
entirely renounce the laws of pro- 
bability as to make his fictions 
contain historical impossibilities. 
In reply to this, we need only ask, 
What, then, are all the numerous 
and striking anachronisms in 
Plato's dialogues (of. Zeller, Abh. d. 
Berl. Acad. 1873; Hist, Pail. Kl. 
79 sqq.) but historical impossi- 
‘bilities? What can be conceived 
mere improbable than that So- 
crates and the Eleatic philosophers 
held all the conversations which 
Plato puts into their mouths? 
How do we know that Plato and 
his disciples were sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the precise chrono- 
logy of Parmenides to make these 
statements, though ‘they may have 
been invented, appear impossible to 
them? Why, lastly, should Plato 
have hesitated to represent Par- 
menides as younger than he really 
was, while he makes Solon, in a 
similar case, and with the same 
appearance of historical exactitude 
(Tim. 20 EF sqq.), at least’ twenty 
years too young? There would be 
amply sufficient motive for Plato’s 
exposition even if, in fact, Par- 
menides never met Socrates, or 
came to Athens (a point we can- 
not decide). ..Tv explain. to his 


“follows. 


disciples the relation of the Eleati 
system to his own, it was necessar 
that Soerates should be confronte 


with the teachers of the Eleati 


doctrine, and, preferably, with th 
head of the school; and if onc 
this were done, the rest inevitabl 
(Cf. Steinhart, Plato 
Werke, iii. 24 sqq.; and Zelle: 
Abhand'ung, p. 92-8qq.) The histc 
tical accuracy of the Platonic ex 
position was at first defended b 
Steinhart, Allg. Enc. v. Ersch. un 
Griiber, sect. iii. B, xii. 233 sq 
and by myself, Plat. Stud. 191. I 
its favour, vide Schleiermache: 
Plato's W. W.i. 2,99; Karster 
Parm, 4 8q.; Brandis, J. c.; Mu 
laeh, Fragm. Philos. Gr. i. 109 
Schuster, Heraklit. 368, & 
Cousin, Fragm. Philos. i. 51 sq 
would, at any rate, hold to th 
presence of the two Eleatics i 
Athens, though he fixes their dal 
in OL. 79, and gives up their cor 
versation with Soerates. Schaa 
schmidt does the same, whil 
contesting the genuineness of tt 
Parmenides. Perhaps the stati 
ments of Eusebius, Chron. 

80, 4, and Syncellus, 254 C, ai 
traceable to Plato: these pla 
Parmenides, together with Emp 
docles, Zeno, and Heracleitus, : 
the period mentioned. “On tl 
other hand, Eus. OJ. 86, Syric. 2é 
C, make him even 25 years late 
contemporary with Democritu 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippia 
We know nothing more of tl 
life of Parmenides, except th 
he gave laws to the Elea 
(Speusippus ap. Diog. ix. 28; « 
Strabo, J. ¢.), which they swo 
afresh every year to obey. (Plr 
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anity of the world-forming force or deity, had also 
maintained the unity of the world; but he had not 
therefore denied either the plurality or the variability 


of particular existences. 


Parmenides shows that the 


All in itself can only be conceived as One, because all 


Teens 
that exists is in its essence the si Same. 


~ But for this 


reason n he will admit nothing besides. this One to be a 


ddv. Col. 32, 8, p. 1126). It does 
aot follow, however, from this that 
he only applied himself to philo- 
sophy in his later life (Steinhart, 
4, Ene. l. vc. 234), which is not 
asserted by any of our authorities. 
The opinion of Deutinger (Gesch. 
i. Philos, i. a, 358 sqq.), that he 
was originally a Physicist, and was 
first led to his doctrine of the One 
by Anaxagoras, is as contrary to 
thronological possibility as to the 
internal relation of the two sys- 
tems. All antiquity is unanimous 
in paying homage to the personal 
and philosophical character of Par- 
menides. The Eleatic in Plato, 
Soph. 237 A, calls him Napyevtdns 
5 wdyas ; Socrates says of him in 
Theet. 183 Ei: II. 8& wor atvera, 
rd rod ‘Ouhpou, aidoids Te Gua, Sewds 
. kal pou épdyn BdOos Tt Exe 
rayrdract ‘yevvaiov; in Parm. 127 
B, he is described as an old man 
of noble appearance ; and Aristotle, 
Metaph..i. 5, 986 b, 25, gives him 
jecidedly the preference scientific- 
ally to Xenophanes and Melissus ; 
not to mention more recent authors. 
Parmenides expounded his philo- 
sophie opinions in a didactic poem, 
fragments of which have been col- 
lected and explained by writers 
mentioned sup. p. 534, 3, and also 
by Theod. Vatke, Parm. Vel. Doc- 
trina (Berl. 1864), and by H. 
Stein, Symb. Philol. Bonnens. 763 
3qq-. Callimachus, according to 


Diogenes ix. 32, “doubted its 
genuineness ; but that i is uncertain 
and unimportant for us. The title 
wept tcews, which cannot with 
certainty be deduced from Theoph. 
ap. Diog. viii. 55, is ascribed to 
the work by Sext. Math. vii. 111; 
Simpl. De Celo, 249 b, 23; Schol. 
in Arist. 509 a, 38, and others. 
Porph. Antr. Nymph. c. 22, calls it 
gvoixdy; Suidas Puawroyla; the 
Platonic designation rep) rGv bytws 
bvrwy (Procl. in Zim. 5 A, ef. 
Simpl. Phys. 9 a) refers only to the 
first part; the xoopodoyia (Plut. 
Amator. 13, 11, p. 756) to the 
second. ‘These two parts we shall 
discuss further on. The statement 
that Parmenides also wrote in 
prose (Suidas, sud voc.) is no doubt 
based upon @ misunderstanding of 
what Plato says in Soph, 2387 A, 
The supposed prose fragment in 
Simpl. Phys. 76, is certainly spu- 
rious. The ancients recognised only 
one work of this philosopher, vide 
Diog. Proem. 16; Plato, Parm. 


» 128 A, C; ‘Theophr. ap. Diog. viii. 


55; Clemens, Strom. v. 582 C; 
Simpl. Phys. 31a, Opinions as to 
the artistie character of the work 
are to be found in Cic. Acad. ii. 
28, 74; Plut. De Aud. po. c. 2; De 
Audiendo, c. 13 (p. 16, 45); Proel. 
in Parm. iv. 62 Cous. Further de- 
tails respecting the work and its 
history are given, ap. Karsten, 1. 0. 
15 sqq. . 
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reality. Only Being is: non-Being can as little exist 


as it can be expressed or conceived; and it is the 
greatest mistake, the most incomprehensible error, to 
treat Being and non-Being, in spite of their undeniable 
difference, as the same.’ This once recognised, every- 


1 Parm. v. 33 :— 

ei 8 by eydw épéw, Kduioa 8& ob 
BiOoy axotcas, 

alrep 650) wodva diChoids eiot vojoa. 

35. 4 ev, brws Zorw re Kad os obK 
ort ph elvan, 

meiOovs éort xéAcuOos, &Andeln yap 
éandet 

48 ds ob Zorw Te Kad ds xpedy 
éore uh elvan, 

Thy 5€ ro. ppdtw mavaredéa Eupev 
arapmdy: 

obre yap by yrolns 76 ye ph edv, ob 
yap epirrdy (al. dvurrdv), 

40. ofre dpdoas’ Td yap abtd voc 
éorty re Kad elvar, 


That does not mean, however, 
‘Thinking and Being are the same ;’ 
the context shows that gov is to 
be read, and the translation should 
stand thus: ‘For the same thing 
can be thought and can be,’ only 
that which can be, can be thought. 
V. 43: xph 7b Adve 7d voeiv rd by 
Eupevau’ (So Simpl. Phys. 19 a; 
Mullach prefers Aéyew re voeiv r 
éov fun. Stein’s reading is still 
simpler: xp Td Aéyew Td voeiv 7° 
éby Zupevat, Grauert, ap. Brandis, 
1. 379, reads: xph oe Aéyew Te voeiv 
rv, ébv Eumevat, or, xph re Adve. 
It is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty, as we do not know the con- 
nection in which these verses 
originally stood). 
e Fort yap elvat 
pydev 8 obx elvoutd te oe ppdCer dan 
tiywrya 
45, mp@rov hod! ap’ 6500 SiChovos 
elpye vonua, 


abtap gre’ ard ris, fv 5h Bporo) 
eiddéres ovdty 

mAdovra: Sixpayor &unxavin yap év 
abt av 

orhGeow ibbver mAwynroy vdoy, of 88 
opetyra 

kwhol Suws tutdrol re reOnrdres, 
&xpira pira, 

ots 7b éAety Te Kal odK elya Tadrdy 
vevoulorat : 

« ob Tabrby, mayo Bt radlyrpords 
éarri KéAevBos, 


Vi. 62:— 


ob yap whmore robo Sais, elvar wh 
édvra 


(This verse I agree with Mullach 
in placing here. His enumeration 
differs from that of Karsten by one. 
In regard to the reading, rotro dais 
elva: seems to me the most proba- 
ble, according to Bergk’s observa- 
tions, Zeitschr. fiir Alterthumsw. 
1854, p. 433. Stein, J. «. 485, pre- 
fers 3au7).) 


GAAa ob riod? ap’ S300 Sibhowos 
elpye vénua, 

Mndé 7° Z0s wordmeipoy S8dy Kara 
Thvde Bide Ow, 

55. vepév toxoroy Buua nad hxheo- 
cay dxouhy 

kal yA@oour kpivas 8& Ady TOAL- 

. ° 8npw Ereyxov 

ef euddev pnévra, udvos & Ert pibos 
d80%0 

Aelrera, ds Erni, 


The fundamental idea in this de- 
monstration is expressed by Aris 
totle, Phys. i, 8,187 a, 1; ef, 186 
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ching else follows by simple inference.’ Being cannot 
segin, or cease to exist. It was not, it will not be, but 
‘tis, in a full undivided Present. Whence could it 
aave been derived? Out of non-Being? But non- 
Being does not exist, and cannot produce anything. 
Jut of Being? This could not produce anything ex- 
sept itself. And the same .holds good of destruction? 
Speaking generally, however, what bas been or will be 
s not; but it cannot be said of Being that it is not. 


4 22 sqq. in the proposition, ore 
rdvra, ey, ef 7d by ev onuatvet. 
Similarly Theophrastus and Eude- 
nus, p. 474, 1, third edition. 

1 Verse 58 :-— 


rabrn 8 émt ohpor Fact 

TOAAG mar’, ds ayévnroy éby Kal 
dvdr cOpdy eariy, 

roy, povvoyeves Te tal arpeues 75° 
ar éAcoroy, 


2 V. 61 :— 


Wor’ Env od8 Zora, exe) viv Zor 
buod way 

ivkuvexeés ; 

‘wvexés denotes, as is clear from V. 
18 sqq , the undivided ; and in this 
lace, not the undivided ix space, but 
n time. Being is undivided ; there- 
ore no part of its existence can lie 
n the future or in the past. 

5 V. 62 :— 


lve yap peony BiChoeat adrod ; 

rh wobev avinder ; ot’ dt wh édvros 
édow 

bdobar o” obdé voeiv ob yap pardy 
ovdé vonrdy 

15. torw Smreos obi fore rl 8 By pw 
nal xpéos poev 

lrrepov ® mpdacber Tod undevds aptd- 
pevoy piv; ° 

ros ‘Sad wéAcuEV Xpedy cori 
4 odxi. 


ovdé mor’ ée tov éedvros éphoe 
mlarios ioxis 

aytyverGal rt map* airs, Tov elvexey 
(Preller has this instead of 
rotvexev, Hist. Phil. p. 98) 

otre yeverOar 


obr’ BArvabaL avjKe Slen. In V. 

66, Tov nd. ape. means ‘ beginning 

from nothing.’ $i» I take to be a 

contraction of @iva, governed by 

dprev, Vatke, 1. c. 49, and appa- 

rently Preller, Pad. Gr. Rém. No. 

145, make it a participle, which 

causes difficulty in the construc- 

tion. 

4V. 71:— 

7 8 xplows wep! robrwy év Ted’ eo- 
Tw 

zorw 2 ote gor. xéxpirat 8 ob, 
Sores avéryen, 

why piv édv avdnrov, avdyupoy, ov 
yep &Andns 

éorly 63ds, thy 8 bore wérew rar 
érfrupoy eivar, 

75. wos 8 by Srevra wéAow Td edv 
mwas 8 &y ke yévorro ; 

el ye yévorr’ obk @o7’, ob8 ef ore 
peAAeL Erecbat, 

Tas yéveois pev amérBeora Kal ae 
aros bAcOpos. 


On account of this denial of Be~ 
coming, Plato (Theet. 181 A) calls 
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4 
Being is moreover indivisible; for there is nowhere 


anything distinct from it by which its parts might be 
divided: all space is filled by Being alone.’ It is im- 
movable, in one place, for itself and identical with 
itself ;? and since it eannot be incomplete or defective, 


it must be limited.® 


Nor is Thought separate from 


Being; for there is nothing outside Being, and all 


the Eleatics of rod dAov cracidrat ; 
and Aristotle, according to Sext. 
Math. x. 46, designates them as 
oracidéras Tis picews Kal dpuolicous. 
Ct. what is cited from Aristotle, 
p. 587, 3, and from Theophrastus, 
p. 642, 1. 
LV. 78:— 


ovde Siauperdy eorw, éret wav éorly 
Spoor, 

obdé Te TH MAaAAOY TS Kev eipryot my 
tuvdxer Oat 

ovbé tt xeipdrepov' may St wAov 
éorly édvtos. 

7@ tuvexes way eorw, edv yap édyrt 
mead Cen, 


(Cf. Karsten, J. c., as to the reading 
of V. 79, which is not improved 
by substituting wn for 77, according 
to the suggestion of Mullach.) 
‘This verse I agree with Ritter, i. 
498, isto be connected with V. 90:— 


Acdove & buws aredyra vbw 
mapedyta BeBaiws (considered the 
distant as something present) 
ov yap amrorunte: td éby Tob édyros 
exeoOau, 
otre oxidvdwevoy mavTy TdyTws Kate 
xédapuov 
odre guviardevov, 


(arorunte isto be taken intransi- 
tively, or else we should, with Kar- 
sten, substitute for ‘dmorp. 7d’ 
Gmrotuntetrar) ; cf, V. 104.8qq. 

. 2 Vz, 82 f:— 


abrap axivnrov peydAwy év relpact 
Seouav 

éotly, kvapxov, &mavo'roy, eel yéves 
ats Kat dAcOpos 

Tide udr’ eradyxOnoev, krwoe 5t 
aloris &Anohs* : 


‘cwutoy 8 év TwuTG te pévoy wal 


éaurd Te Keirat, 


How Parmenides proved the im- 
mobility of Being, we are not told. 


. The passage in Theet. 180 E, 


leaves it undecided whether the 
reason there given belongs to him, 
or primarily te Melissus. Fayori- 
nus, ap. Diog. ix. 29, ascribes one 
of Zeno’s arguments to Parme- 
nides, vide infra, Zeno. 
3 'V. 86 sqq. :— 
obros Euredov abOt méver Kpateph 
yep avaynn 
melparos év Seopoiow exer, rd pup 
duols eépyet, 
(Aceording to Simplicius, 9 .a, 
whereas p. 7 a, 31 hb, ve is sub- 
stituted tor7d. Other changes are 
unnecessary. 7 refers as a rela- 
tive to mefparos) :— 
obvekev od dreAcbrnrov Td edv Oeuts 
elvat: 
€or) yap odk embeuds, ddv 5é (sc. 
aredetTntov) ke wayTds édeiro, 
Further details later on. When 
Epiph. Exp, Fid. 1087 C, says of 
Parmenides 7d &reipov ZAevey apxhy 
tay mévtwy, he is confusing him 
with Anaximander. . ‘ 
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thought is thought of Being.! Sa eee 
sherefore, all that really exists as Unity without be- 


ill sides equalty~—balanced, and—in“all points equally 
verfect. Parmenides therefore compares it to a well- 
-ounded sphere.? Consequently the unanimous testimony, 
cherefore, of later writers that according to Parmenides 
Being exists and nothing besides, and that the All was 
regarded by him as one eternal immovable essence,? 


1 V. 94 sqq,:— 
rwuTdy 3° gor voeiv re kad obveney 
éott vdnua. 


yap tivev Tod édyros év G mepatio- 
Bévoy early 

iphoes 7d vociv: obdty yap gor 
gorat 

iAAo mdpet Tob edvros, Of. V. 43 
(sup. p. 584, 1). 

2V. 97:—- 

tel 7d ye mop’ erednoev 

Yov (Simpl. oddov) ducivnrdy 7° 

—— Euevat, @ wav’ dvow early, 

Saca Bporol xaréGevro, wemoiBdres 
elvat dAnO4, ‘ 

100. yfyvecbal re al sAAvOa, 
elval re xat ovr), : 

wat rémoy dAAdooew did te xpda 
avo aueiBev, 

wrap él (Karsten for émel) weipas 
mwuparov TereAcopevoy eo}, 

rdvrodey ebxixdou opalpns évadly- 
kioy dyke, 

tecod0ev icomadts mdytn’ Td yap 
obre Tt metfov ; 

105. ore tt Batdrepoy medévat 

edy éort TH TH. a 

wre een ob aby Sort Td Kev navy 
pay ixeto Oa 

ds dudv, ot’ dv Zorw Saws en Kev 
édyros (Mull. for: xevdv édyr.) 


TH maARAOY TH 8 jocoy, érel way 
got &ovaov. 

H yap wavrdbev icoy duds ev melpace 
Kupet, 


3 Plato, Parm. 128 A: ob pay 
yap éy trois wohpacw ey pis elvat 
7) way Kal TolTwy TeKxwhpia mape- 
xet. Theaet. 180. E: MéAicooi re 
kal Tlapuevibar . . . diicxupiCovra, 
os &y te wavta dart Kal eoryKey 
adrd ev aire, ok Exov xdpav ev F 
kwetra. Soph. 242 D (sup. p. 
528, 2); Arist. Metaph. i..5, 986 b, 
10 (bed, note 2); ibid. 1. 28: mapi 
yap Tb dy 7d wh dy obOey atiay elvas 
Tlapp., €& avdryens ev oferat, elvos 7d 
bv kal HAAG ovOéy, iii. 4, 1001 a, 
31. If Being as such is absolute 
substance, how are we to conceive 
the Many? 7d yap €repoy rot dvTos 
ove or, Gore Kata Toy Mapuevtdou 
Adyor ouuBalvew dvdynn ev daravra 
elvar Td SvTa Kal TovTO elyat Td bY. 
Phys. i. 2, sub init. : avdyin 8 Hror 
play elvas thy dpxhy 7) maelous, Kat 
ei plav, Hror axlynrov, ds pyot TMap- 
pevidns kal Médicoos, etc. The 
criticism of this opinion, however, 
does nat properly belong to Phy- 
sics, nor yet to the investigation of 
first principles: ob yap ert apxd 
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is, in fact, correct; but the proposition that the worlc 
is eternal and imperishable cannot, strictly speaking 
be attributed to this philosopher ; for if all plurality o: 
change are denied there can be no question of a work 
at all. For the same reason it appears that Pammenide 
did not designate Being as the Deity :! we give the nami 
of the Deity? to the primitive essence to distinguisl 
this from the world; a philosopher who wholly denie 


éoriy, ef ev udvov Kal obrws ev dort 
(similarly Metaph i. 5). Ibid. 185 
b, 17; and Metaph. 1. c, 986 b, 18, 
on the Limitedness of Being, with 
Parmenides; cf. Simpl. Phys. 25 
a, and 29 a: ds 6 ’Adétavbpos ic- 
rope, 6 piv Oedppacros otrws éx- 
tTiBerm (sc. Toy TlapuertSou Adyor) 
év 7G mpdte Ths pvourtis iaroplas* 
7d mapa Tb dv ovk dy, Td odK dy OSE, 


ev &pa 7d by" EVSnwos 58 ofrws: 7d: 


mapa Td dv oFk By. GAAS Kahwovaxas 
Adyera 7d dy. Gy pa +d bv. Sim- 
plicius adds that he did not find 
this in the Physics of Eudemus; 
but he quotes a passage from that 
work which censures Parmenides 
for not having distinguished the. 
different senses in which the con- 
cept of Being is employed, and as- 
serts that even had it only one 
sense, the unity of all Being could 
not be demonstrated. This is also 
objected by Aristotle, Phys. i. 3, 
186 a, 22 sqq.,ande, 2. The words 
GAAG Kal wovax@s Aéyera: Td dy are 
in any case only an emendation of 
Eudemus; of Parmenides he says 
himself, J. ¢., and Aristotle says, 
Phys, 1. v., that he did not think 
of the various senses of Being, from 
which it naturally follows that he 
did not oxpressly discriminate 
them. It is unnecessary to quote 
the statements of more recent 
authors; they are to be found in 


Brandis, Comm.. El. 186 sqq., an 
Karsten, Parm. 158, 168. Concern 
ing a proof of the unity of Being 
wrongly attributed to Parmenide 
by Porphyry, we skall speak fur 
ther on. 

1 Stob. Hel. i. 416; Plut. Plac 
ii. 4, 3 (sup.p. 565, 3). It is mor 
correct to call the Ali, one, eternal 
unbecome, unmoved, etc., as we fin 
in Plato. Theet. 181 A (oi rot dA0 
oractérat); Arist. Metaph. i. 3 
984 a, 28 sqq. (€» packorres elva 
ao nav); Theophr. ap. Alex. % 
Metaph. i. 3, 984 b, 1; Alex. bia 
Plut. Plac. 1. 24; Hippol. Refwt. i 
11; Eus. Pr: Ev. xiv. 3, 9; fo 
Parmenides attributes the predi 
cates, 8Aoy and way, to Being alsc 
The expression (Arist. l. c.) Th 
gpbow dAnv &ivnrov elva, is les 
exact. 

2 In the fragments of Parme 
nides, this: designation is neve 
found, and whether or not mor 
recent writers make use of it, i 
of little consequence, Stob. Ecl. ; 
60. Ammon. 7, épuny. 58 (cc 
Brandis, Comm. 141; Gr. Ron 
Phil. i, 382; Karsten, 208; ¢ 
Parm. v. 61, 75 sq.), Boéth. Conso. 
iii. sub fin. The passage in L 
Melisso, Zeno et Gorgia, c. 4, 97 
b, 7 would prove nothing, eve 
were the genuineness of that wor 
more certain than it is. 
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that the Finite exists side by side with the Eternal 
does not require such a term.! It might more reason- 
ably be asked whether Parmenides really excluded from 
his concept of Being all that from our point of view 
seems to involve a plurality, and to transfer sensible 
determinations to the immaterial essence. This question 
we must answer in the negative. Even if the compa- 
rison of Being with a globe considered in itself, simply 
as a comparison, proves nothing, all that Parmenides 
says of the limitedness, homogeneousness, and indivisi- 
bility of Being,” shows that he conceived it as extended 
in space, and never formed the idea of a Being un- 
contained in space. For far from avoiding space- 
determinations as inadmissible, he expressly describes 
Being as a fixed and homogeneous mass, symmetrically 
extended from its centre on all sides—which within its 
limits always occupies one and the same place, nowhere 
interrupted by non-Being, and at no point contain- 
ing more Being than at another. We should be justi- 
fied in rejecting this description as metaphorical only 
if we could find any indication that Parmenides con- 
ceived Being as incorporeal, and if in other parts of his 
philosophic discussion he made use of a figurative mode 
of expression ; but neither is anywhere the case. More- 
over, as we shall presently see, Zeno and Meljsows 


‘ It is not necessary to assume 
that Parmenides was hindered by 
religious feelings or considerations 
of prudence from declaring himself 
as to the relation of Being to the 
Deity (Brandis, Comm. Hl. 178). 
The answer is more obvious. He 
did not do so because he was a 
universal, plastic philosopher, and 


his philosophy gave no opportunity 
for the statement of theological 
definitions, 

2 Sup. p. 584 sq. What right 
Striimpell (Gesch. d. Theor. Phil. 
d. Gr. p. 44) has to deduce from 
these passages that Being is not 
extended in space, I do not see. 
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also attribute to Being magnitude in space, and tk 
Atomists, clearly referring to the doctrine of Pa 
menides, identify Being with the body, and non-Bein 
with empty space; we can therefore scarcely hesitat 
to ascribe to this philosopher the opinion which h 
own words seem intended to convey. His Being is nm 
a metaphysical concept, devoid of all sensuous admiz 
ture, but a concept that has been developed from a 
intuition, and still bears clear traces of this origi 
The Real is to Parmenides the Full (Aéov), that whic 
fills space. The distinction of the corporeal and inco: 
poreal is not only unknown to him, but incompatib] 
with his whole point of view ; for the unity of Being an 
Thought, which he maintained as a direct consequenc 
of his doctrine of Unity, is too realistic to be possibl 
except on the presupposition that the corporeal and th 
incorporeal had not as yet been discriminated. Ac 
cording to the excellent remark of Aristotle,! it is th 
substance cf the corporeal itself, not a substance dis 
tinct from the corporeal, with which he is concerned 
and when he says ‘Only Being is,’ this signifies tha 
we attain to the true view of things when we abstrac 
from the separation and variableness of the sensib] 
phenomenon, in order to maintain its simple, undivide 
and unchangeable substratum as the only Reality. Thi 
abstraction is no doubt a bold step; but in making it 
Parmenides does not so entirely depart from the whol 
previous tendency of philosophic enquiries as if he ha 
started with a purely metaphysical concept, withou 
any regard to the data of the senses. 


1 Vide sup. i. 190, 1, 2, and in regard to the above generally, 187 8q. 
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So far, then, as the knowledge of the Real is only 
possible by means of this abstraction, the abstract intel- 
lectual study of things can alone lay claim to truth: 
judgment belongs solely to rational speech (Adyos)— 
the senses, on the contrary, which reflect the show or 
appearance of plurality and mutability, of generation 
and destruction, are the cause of all error. Parmenides 
earnestly warns us therefore to trust, not the senses, 
but reason alone ;! and thus, like Heracleitus, he gives 
occasion to a discrimination which in the sequel was 
of the highest importance, both for the theory of know- 
ledge and for metaphysics generally. In his own sys- 
tem, however, it has not this great importance ; it is 
there merely a consequence of the material and meta- 
physical results, not the foundation of the whole; the 
cognition of sense, and that of reason, are not opposed 
in respect of their formal characteristics, but solely in 
respect of their content; and the psychological investi- 
gation of the faculty of knowing is so greatly neglected, 
as we shall presently see, that the philosopher ascribes 
to Thought the same origin as to Perception, and 

















Jerives both from the mixture of material substances. 

“~ Although Parmenides so abruptly opposes reality 
to the phenomenon, intellectual thought to the decep- 
tions of the senses, he cannot forbear pointing out, in 
che second part of his didactic poem, what theory of 








1 Parm. vy. 38 sqq:, 52 sqq. iv. 234, cf. Arist. Gen. et corr. i. 
‘supra, p.584, 1), to which little is 8, 325 b, 13). Many sceptics 
\dded. by later writers (¢.g. Diog. counted Parmenides as well as his 
x. 22; Sext. Math. vii. 111; Plut. teacher Kenophanes in their ranks 
yp. Bus. Pr. Ev.i.8, 5. Aristocles, (Cie. Acad. ii. 28, 74; Plut. Adv, 
bid. xiv. 17,1; Joh. Dam. parall. Col. 26,2); but this is not of much 
i, 25, 23, in Stob. Floril, ed. Mein. importance, 
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the world would result from the standpoint of ordina 
opinion, and how individual phenomena would in th 

_ case have to be explained.! 

_7 The right view allows us to recognise in all thin 
but One, Being; ordinary opinion adds to this, no 
Being.? It therefore regards things as compounded 
opposite constituents, to only one of which, in trut 
Reality belongs ;* and consequently, to ordinary opini 
(vide supra), the One appears as a plurality, the i 
variable as .becoming and changeable. If we pla 
ourselves therefore at this point of view, we shall ha 
to admit two elements, of which one corresponds wi 
Being, and the other with non-Being. Parmenic 
calls the former light or fire, and the latter nigh 
and in the fragments of his writings which we poss 
he describes the former as the rare, and the latter 
the dense and the heavy. They are also named, 
other authorities, the warm and the cold, or fire a 
earth ;° and it would seem that Parmenides likew: 


' We find this same opinion, 
though it is clumsily expressed, in 
Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. i. 8,6: Tapp. 
.» 6 €ratpos Hevopdvous dua mey nat 
tev robrou dotey avrerothoaro, ua 
B& Kadl thy évaytiay evexelpnoe 
ordow, as appears from the clearer 
but imperfect parallel passage ap. 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. iv. 7, p. 57. 
2-V. 38 sqq., 45 sqq. (supra, 
p. 584, 1). 
8 VV. 113:— 
poppas yap xarébevro bio yvduns 
dvoudCey, 

(rav play ob xpedy eorw, & 6 
mwerAapvnpevot eialy) 

dvria 8 éxplvavro Séuas Kad ofpar’ 
eevro 

xwpls da &AAHAwY. 


4 V. 116 :— 
Ti Mev bdroyos aidépioy mip 
Hmruoy ev, péy apady, EwuT@ 1 
TOTE TwWUTdD, 
7G 8 érépy ph twurdy ardp Ki 
kar’ avrd 
dvrla vine ada munwdy 3 
EuBpibés re. 
*V. 122 :— 
adrap ered) mdvra dos Kad 
évéuacrat 
kal Ta Kara operépas Suvdpers 
Toi Te Kat Tors, 
wav wAéov early duo deos 
vurtds d&pdayrou, : 
Towv dporépar, ered obderépy | 
pander. 
Karsten is no doubt right 
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iade use of these latter names.! Aristotle, however, tells 
3 that the more abstract expressions, ‘ warm and cold,’ ? 
hich correspond to his own derivation of the elements, 
ere first adopted by him in place of the more concrete 


splaining the latter, according to 

117 sq. thus: Both are homo- 
meous and unmixed. The same 

asserted in the gloss which 
mpl. (Phys. 7, b) found in his 
S. between the verses: ér) r@dé 
“Th 7d Gpady Kai Td Gepydy Kal rd 
fos nal Tb warOardy Kat Td Kodpor, 
1 88 TG mvKvG avdpacta 7d 
rxpdv kal rd Sdpos Kat Td oKAnpdv 
i 7d Bap. Tadra yap dmerplln 
‘arépws éxdrepa.. 

1 Arist. Phys. i. 5, sub init.: 
yap TI. Oepudv nal Wuxpdy apxas 
nel, Tada Se mpocayopever Tip Kad 


jv. Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 31, 


ter the quotation, p. 5438, 1: dvay- 


uduevos & a&kodoudely Trois patvo- 
{vos kat Td ev pty Kara Toy Adyou 
New 5& kard Thy alcOnow broAap- 
dvwv elva, dbo Tas aitlas ral dbo 
is Gpxas mdéAw rlOnot, Oepudy Kal 
yxobv, ofov mip Kal yay Aéywr. 
f. also, Metaph. i. 3, 984 b, 1 sqq., 
, 2,1004 b, 82. Theophrast ap. 
lex. vide infra, p. 594, 4. Simpl. 
hys. 7 b:  Ta@v pév -yervnrav 
rxas Kal abrds crotxeddes pty 
w mpdrnv avrlbcow Zero, hv pas 
we nal gxdros, wip Kal yiv, 7 
yevdv Kat dpady, } tabroy Kal 
‘epov (the last is evidently a mis- 
meeption of v, 117.sq.). Simi- 
tly Simpl. Phys. 8, 6 b, 38 b; 
lex. in Metaph. i. 6, 986 b, 17; 
. 2,1004 b, 29; xii. 1, 1069 a, 
3 (33, 21, 217, 34, 643, 19 Bon.). 
vid, ap. Philop. Gen. et Corr, 64 
; Philop. Phys. A, 9, C, 11; 
lut. Adv. Col. 18, 6, p. 1114; 
here the two elements are called : 
) Aaumpoy Kal oxorewdr, and De 


An. Procr. 27, 2, p. 1026, where 
they are called p@s and oxdéros. 
This is the foundation of the mis- 
take of Clemens, Cohort. 42 C: 
Tl... . Geobs cionyhoato mip Kat 
viv. ' : : , 

2 Brandis, Comment. 167; Kar- 
sten, p. 222, and other writers 
doubt this, partly on account of 
the word ofov ap. Arist. Metaph. 
i. c. and partly because Simpl. 
Phys. 6 b, says: TI. év rots mpds 
ddtay wip kal viv, maAAoy 5é pas 
kal ondéros (dpxas rlOnow); cf, 
Alex. inf. p. 594,1. But the words 
of Simplicius and Alexander may 
be also interpreted as we: have 
indicated in the text ; andin regard 
to ofoy, Bonitz has shown (Bonitz 
on the Metaphysics, p. 76) that 
Aristotle not unfrequently uses it 
when he neither intends to express 
a comparison nor a doubt. The 
words oloy, etc. therefore assert 
only: ‘he calls the one fire, the 
other earth,’ and are in no way in- 
consistent with “plain expres- 
sions in t hysics and in the 
treatise-On generation and decay. 
On the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible, judging from Aristotle’s usual 
procedure in regard to the opinions 
of other philosophers, that Parme- 
nides may have first called the 
dark element earth, in the place 
where he was speaking of the for- 
mation of the earth; inasmuch as 
he asserted that the earth arose out 
of darkness. This is borne out by 
Plutarch, ap. Eus. i. 8, 7: Aéyes 
88 thy viv 705 munvod Karappvévros 
depos. yeyoveras, sy Paet 


an 


/v 
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designation. He associated light, we are informed b 
Aristotle,’ with Being, and Night with non-Being, an 
this statement is confirmed by the fragments. In thes 
the declares that truth and reality belong only to on 
of the two elements from which things are commonl 
derived, and that the existence of the other elemeni 
on the contrary, has been falsely assumed.? Conse 
quently, he regards the one element as existing, th 
other as not existing ; and for this reason he ascribes t 
the fiery element the same characteristics as to Bein; 
in describing it throughout as homogeneous? He i 
further said to have regarded the fiery element as th 
active principle, and darkness as the passive or materia 
principle.* This, however, can scarcely be quite correct 


1 Arist, Metaph., 1. c. continues: 
rotrwv bt kar& piv rd by 7d Oeppdv 
tdrret, Odrepoy 3 Kara 7d wh ov, 
Ibid. Gen. et Corr. i. 3, 318 b, 6: 
Gomep Mapp, Aéye dbo, 7d dv kal To 
BH bv elvan pdoKwy, mip Kal yay. 
Alexander in Metaph. 986 b, 17, 
eannot be received as a separate 
testimony, since it is manifestly 
taken from Aristotle. So, doubt- 
less, Philop. Gen. e¢ Corr. p. 13 a. 
The statement of Aristotle is con- 
tested by Karsten, p. 223, and still 
more decidedly by Mullach on v. 
113 (also by Steinhart, Alig. Ene. 
sect. lili. vol. xii. 283 sq.; Plato’s 
Werke, vi. 226), on the ground that 
neither of the two elements of the 
perishable can be identified with 
the existent. There is no sufficient 
foundation for this, as we have 
shown above. 

2V.114. The word katatécbat 
must be supplied after. the words 
tov play ob xpedv ears, These words 
however will not bear the inter 


pretation of Simplicius, Kriseb 
(Forsch. 102), Karsten, Mullael 
Steinhart (Allg. Enc. 240) an 
others, which is this: ‘to adm 
only one of which is wrong. Fc 
it is here brought forward as th 
common error of mankind that tw 
kinds of Reality are assumed b 
them ; as in v. 37, it was said t 
be the path of deception, to adm 
non-Being side by side with Bein; 
The words rather mean: of whic 
the one cannot be admitted, be 
cause the theory of it is based o 
deception. 

§'V.117. CE v. 85,109 (sw; 
p. 592, 3; 586, 2; 587, 2). 

‘ Aristotle remarks, Metaph. 
8, 984 b, 1: ray wey obv & ga 
Kévrav elvat 7d way obdert cuvéf 
thy roabryy [thy xwyruchy] ov 
deity airlay wAhy ef tpa TMappevit 
wal robrp Katd TocovToy baov « 
pévoy ev GAAd Kal S00 tws ThOne 
aizlas elvat, rots 88 5h wrelw mooi 
BaADov eviexeras Adyew, ofov ro 


e 
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[e may perhaps have attributed a vivifying and forma- 
ive influence generally to warmth in the origination of 
rganic beings, and in the formation of the universe; 
ut it is self-evident that he can neither have used 
hese Aristotelian expressions, nor intended to explain 
1ovement universally, as Heracleitus did, from the 
arm element as such. For in that case it would have 
een unnecessary to assume a particular mythical figure, 
y which all combination of substances is brought 
bout!—the goddess who is enthroned in the centre of 
he universe and rules its whole course.2 The mixture 


ipudv Kat Wuxpby t) mip Kal yay Sétav, wip Aéyww kal yiv ras ToD 
payrar yap as «untinhy exovrt taytds dpxas' rhy yey yay ds BAny, 
p mupl thy piow, BSart 5 Kal Td dé wip ds atrioy Kad rowdy. Alex. 
fi kat rois ro.odros Tovvayriovy. ap. Simpl. Phys. 9 a; war 88 
heophrastus, ap. Alex., comment- thy r&v roAAdy dékay Kat Ta patyd- 
ig on this passage, p. 24,5 Bon. peva gvowdoyav ... apxas tay 
vys more definitely: Tapyevldns -yivopévwy iwebero wip kai yay; Thy 
. . er dudorépas HAGE Tas ddobs. puey viv ds tanv sroriels, rd 5k 
al yap &s &lbidy dort Th way Gro- Tip ds momtiKdy atrioy, Kal dvo- 
alvera: Kal -yéveow Grodiddvar ude, ono, 7d wey Top dfs Thy BE 
eparat Tav byrwv, ody duolws ‘yav oxdros. Philop. Gen. et Corr. 
cp) duporépov Sokd(wy, GAA Kar’? 12a,0: Thy wey yi uy dv avdua- 
\peeay piv ev Td wav Kad ayévvn- cev, das GAns Adyor éméxovoay, Td 
w nal ooposdts trodauBdvwv, dt wip by, ds moody Kal eldiKd- 
tra Sdkav 38 Tay woAAGy eis Td Tepov. Arist. Gen. et Cor. ii. 9, 
verw Grodoiva: Tay daivouevwy 336 a, 3 sqq., does not seem to be 
jo moay Tas apxas wip Kal-yfiv,7> alluding specially to Parmenides, 
iv ds HAnv, To 5é ws atrioy nal but rather to Anaximenes (sup, p. 
nodv, This is repeated by the 272, 2) and Diogenes (p. 291). 

ore regent writers, Cic. Acad. ii. 1 As Simpl. Phys, 9 a, remarks 
7, 118: P. ignam qui moveat, against Alexander. 

rram quae ab co formetur. Diog. 2 V. 198: 

21: 800 re elva: oraxela, mip " — 
2 viv, nal 7d wey Sypsoupyod ev 5& wérw robdrwv (on this point, 


thy éxew, rhy 58 Fans. Hippol. cf. p, 600, 8) Aaluwy % mdvza 
efut.i. 11. indirectly, no doubt, . kuBepyg 

om Theophrastus, who is also wdvry yup orvyepoio téKqv Kal 
entioned by Diogenes: TL év ey ulfvos apxh, 

| wav smorlOercu. aliidy re Kal méumovo’ upper ORAV mryhvat, evay- 
yavnrov Kab opapoedés, obd8é tla 8 abbis 


irds éxpetywr Thy Tay TOAAGY. Upoer OnrvTépy. 


anno 
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of the light and the dark he represents in a symboli: 
manner as a sexual union; describing Eros as the firs 
creation of the world-ruling goddess,! and these element: 
themselves as the masculine and feminine.? He seem: 
to have introduced other symbolic beings as gods,’ be 
sides Eros; but we are not told what part they playec 
in the formation of the world. 

‘That Parmenides borrowed his doctrine of the tw 
élements from an older physical theory is not probable 
for in the first place:we know of no theory which woulc 
have adapted itself to this purpose;‘* and, secondly, he 
himself says that the ordinary opinion of mankind gene- 
rally, is the object of his exposition in the second pari 
of the poem. Accordingly, this exposition is foundec 
on a fact which could not well escape observation, viz. 
that the sense perception and common opinion see ir 


According to Stob. Hel.-i. 482 sq., 
parall. ef. p. 158 ; Theod, Cur. Gr. 
Aff. vi. 18, sect. 87, this goddess of 
Parmenides was called kuBepyijris, 
kAnpovxos (for which Karsten, p. 
241, would substitute xAydodxos), 
Sten, and dvdyxn; but other things, 
especially the introduction to the 
poem, would seem to be brought 
inhere. Of. Krische, Forsch. p. 107. 

1 V. 132 (Plato, Symp. 178 B; 
Arist. Metaph.i.4, 984b, 25; mpéric- 
tov piv tpwra Gedy pnriaaro mdy- 
twv), The subject of unticara is, 
according to the express statement 
of Simplicius, J. ¢., the Bafuwy, v. 
128; Phut. Amator. 13, 11, p. 756, 
says instead ’Adpodfrn, but this is 
sufficiently explained by the des- 
cription of the goddess, and espe- 
cially by the circumstance that she 
is the parent of Eros. 

2 This more general interpreta- 


tion of v. 130 sq. seems to be re 
quired by the connection of thi: 
verse, and the universal cosmica 
significance which manifestly be 
longs to Eros. 

8 The evidence of Cicero, 0: 
rather that of Philodemus (Cic 
N. D.i. 11, 28), guippe qui bellum 
qui discordiam, qui cupiditaten 
ceteraque generis eyusdem ad Deun 
revocat, would not of itself be con 
elusive ; it is a question whethe 
Parmenides is not here confuse 
with Empedocles; but the word 
mpdricrov Gedy mdvtwy in Parm.y 
132 show that other gods followe 
Eros. Vide Krische, 7. ¢. 111 sq. 

4 The texts in Aristotle whicl 
were supposed to refer to sucl 
theories, otherwise unknown to u 


_ (supra, p. 594, 1), may be explaine 


in another way. Further details 
p. 599, 8rd ed. 
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il things opposite substances: and forees united. The 
‘xplanation of this fact—the reduction of these oppo- 
ites to the fundamental opposite of Being and non- 
3eing, of light and dark, and the introduction of the 
reating divinities—all this is to be regarded as his 
wn addition. Yet, in the ancient cosmogonies,! in the 
arly Ionian theories of the creation, and in the Pytha- 
rorean doctrine of the primitive opposites,” there are 
voints of similarity which may have had some influence 


in his exposition. 


In the further development of physical notions, 
-armenides extended his investigation to everything 


vhich occupied the enquiry of that period.® 


1 Such as the statements in 
Tesiod, Acusilaos, and Ibycus on 
1708; the utterances of Acusilaos 
n Eros and Night, and the like. 
‘ide supra, pp. 87, 97. 
2 Among which, as is well 
nown, we find that of light and 
arkness, 
3 He himself promises in. v. 
20 sq. ‘— 
oy oot éym Bidkoopov doundra wdévTe, 
parlaw, 

is ob phmoré ris. ce Bporéy youn 

mapeAdoon. 

33 sq. :— 

fon 8 aidepinv re phow- rd x’ eu 
aidéps mavra 

huara nai xadapas ebaryéos HeAloro. 

apnddos épy’ aidnra Kab éandbey 
éteyévorto, 

rya Te KbKRwmos mevon wepiporra 
oweAhvns 

at plow eidfives 3& Kal obpavby 
duds & éxovra 

wer Eu nal &s pay tryoua’ érednoev 
avaryen 


x, 


elpar’ Exew horpwve 


This por- 


140 -— 


mas yaa Kal HALos, Ade cEAHN 

aif re Euvds ydAa 7’ olpdvov Kal 
8Avparos 

zoxaros 48 kotpwv Gepyty pévos. 
d&pphenoay 

ylyvec Oa. 


Plut. Adv. Col. 13, 6, says of him : 
8s ye Kal dideocpov wemolnrar, Kad 
orotxeia pryyis, Td) Aaumpby Kad 
okorewoy, éx TodTwy Ta paivdpeva 
aavro. tad 61d, robtwy dworeAc?, Kad 
yep wept vis elpnxe woAAd Kad rept 
ovpavod Kal HAlov kal cedAnvns Kad 
Rorpwy, nad yéveow av0pdrav aon- 
yata Kal ovdty kBpytov . . . Tav 
xuplwv mapicev, In v. 141, the Py+ 
thagorean distinction of otpavds 
and dAvumos is seen, as has. been 
already observed, p. 471, 2. In 
Stobzeus (vide following note), that 
part of the sky which lies nearest 
to the earth is called otpavas, 
whereas in v. 137, odpavds is the 
extreme limit of the universe. 
Stein, p. 798 sq., unnecessarily 
refers v. 133-139 to Empedocles; 
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tion of his doctrine, however, has been transmitted to 
us in a very imperfect state. In his description of 
the universe, he allies himself with the Pythagorean 
system, though he does not invariably follow it. He 
conceives the universe as compounded of several globes 
er circles! placed around each other. The innermost 
and outermost of these consist of the dense and dark 
element, and form the fixed kernel and external wall of 
’ the universe. Around the innermost cireles, and be- 
neath the outermost circle, lie circles of pure fire; in 
the intermediate region between them, are circles com- 
posed of the dark and the fiery element mixed.? By 


1 Tt is mot clear from the au- 
thorities (vide following note), 
which of the two is intended. The 
expression orepdvy which Parme- 
nides uses would point to the idea 
of circular bands. But as the 
outermost of these circles, the con- 
cave vault of heaven, in accordance, 
not only with our perceptions, but 
with Parmenides’ doctrine of Being 
(supra, p. 587, 589), must be con- 
ceived as spherical (for which rea- 
son it is called in v. 137, odpavds 
éupls Exwv), and as the earth 
(according to 598, 2) must also be 
a sphere, it is difficult to say what 
the intermediate layers can be 
except hollow globes. (Cf., how- 
ever, the observations on p. 445, 1.) 

2 Stob. Hel. i. 482 (the com- 
mencement is also ap. Plut. Plac. 
ii’ 7,1; Galen, ce. 11, p. 267): 11, 
orepdvas clvat mepiremAcypuevas 
éradAhAous, Thy wey ex Tod apaod 
thy 5& é« rou muKvod' muntas 5é 
BAdas et pwrds kal oxdrous perath 
rotrwy nal tb mepiéxov St rdcas 
reixous Slenv orepedy indpxey, 9’ 
@ wupaddns orepdvy, Kad 7d pweralta- 


vov nacéy (sc. orepeby ixdpxew], 
mepl dv (1.8) adAw mupdins, Tov 
BE cuppeyay Thy pecararyy amdoas 
roxéa, (Davis commenting on 
Cie. N. D. i. 11, substitutes this 
for re xa) ; Krische proposes airlay, 
in accordance with Parm. v. 129— 
vide sup. p. 595, 2—we might con- 
jecture instead of amdoas ve «al: 
apxhy tékou Te Kat) mdons Kuvhoews 
wal yevécews Sndpxew, iwriva nat 
daluovanxal evBepyiriv kal KAnpodxav 
érovoudte, dtenv te Kal avdyeny. 
(Cf. 695, 2.) Kal rijs pév yas thy 
amrdxpio elvat tov aépa, id Thy 
Biaorépay aitiis efatuicbévra mi- 
Anow, Tod 8& wupds dvamvohy roy 
fiAvov nal toy yadaklay Kdxdov 
cunmyn 8 e& duoiy elvar thy 
cehhuny rou 7 depos Kal Tou mupéds. 
weptordvras 8¢ avwrdtw mwavTav 
Tod aidépos bm’ avrg rd mupaddes 
brotayiuc, roid rep KexAhKayey 
ovpaydy, bp’ oF Hdn rd weplyea. 
This account (in the interpretation 
of which Krische, Forsch. 101 sqq., 
seems to me to have best suc- 
ceeded, and to have essentially 
improved on, that of Brandis; 
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she outermost of these circles we must understand the 
rault of heaven conceived as fixed;! by the circle of 
ire under this, the circumambient fire of the Pytha~- 
yoreans; the fixed circle in the centre can only be the 
varth, which we are elsewhere told Parmenides consi+ 
lered to be a globe at rest in the midst of the universe.?__ 
According to this, the circle of fire surrounding it must 
ge the air which, as contrasted with the earth, might 
well be described as the rare and the luminous.? Be- 
wween these two extreme points is the heaven of fixed 
stars. How the particular spheres were placed in these, 
ind whether Parmenides departed from the opinion 
isually held as to their succession, cannot be determined 


Comment. 160 sqq., and Karsten, 
241 sqq.) is partially confirmed 
vy fhe confused statement of 
Sicero, NV. D.i. 11, 28, nam Par- 
nenides quidem commenticium guid- 
lam coronae similitudine efficit : 
Stephanen adpellat, continente 
urdore lucis orbem, qui cingit, 
oelum, quem adpellat Deum (this 
s either wholly false, or an entire 
nisapprehension of some genuine 
vassage) but especially by v. 126 
f Parmenides :— 


i yap orewdrepa [sc. orepdvar] 
werolnyro tupds axptroto, 

3 em) rats vunrds, pera 5& proyds 
terat aioe. 

'v Be peop, &e. 


Supra, p. 595, 2). Of. v. 118 sqq., 
upra 592, 3. ae 

! Zrxaros “OAupmos, as it is 
alled in v. 141. 

2 Diog. ix. 21: ae Oe a“ 
hy viv dmépnve opaipoeidy kal év 
dele erisOa. Plut. Plac. ii. 15, 
', Parmenides and Democritis 


naintain that the earth is kept in 


an equilibrium, and does not move, 
because it is equidistant from all 
parts of the universe. When 
Schafer (Astron. Geogr. d. Griechen, 
Flensb, 1873, p. 12 sq.) says, fol- 
lowing the precedent of Schaubach 
and Forbiger, that Parmenides as- 
eribed to the earth the form of a 
disc, and not of a sphere, he for- 
gets that the statement of Dioge- 
nes originates with Theophrastus. 
Theophrastus, according to Diog. 
viii. 48, asserted of Parmenides: 
mp@tov dvoudat Thy viv orpoyybanv; 
orpoyylAny must: here mean, as it 
does with Plato, Phedo, 97 D (xé- 
TEepov h yi TAaTEld eoriy h oTpoy~ 
yvAn), the spherical form, as Par- 
menides was by no means the first 
philosopher whe thought the earth 
was a round disc. 

® This especially, and not heat, 
appears also in v. 116 sq. (vide. 
sup. p. 592, 4), as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the fire of Parme- 
nides ; he even calls it #mtov. 

4 Called ap. Stobzeus, J. ¢., 3u« 
p@des and obpavds, 
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with certainty.) 


This is also the case with other astro-’ 


nomical and cosmological theories attributed to him.? 
In the midst of the universe’ the goddess that rules it 


1 Stob. i. 518, says : TI. mparov 
pey rarre. Tov ‘Ego, Tov abroy 5t 
vouiCéuevoy bm abrov ad “Eorepoy, 
ev 7G aidépr wel? bv Thy HAov, id’ 
robs év TG wupeder dorépas, Sep 
ovpavby Karel (cf. p. 570).. If this 
representation is correct, we might 
suppose that Parmenides had placed 
the milky way highest, after the 
steadfast arc of heaven, and the 
other fixed stars lowest; the pla- 
nets, sun and moon, between the 
two. It is questionable, however, 
whether the informant of Stobsus 
derived his statements from ac- 
curate knowledge of Parmenides’ 
poem, or constructed for himself, 
from the verses quoted p. 598, 2, and 
from other passages, an astronomi- 
cal system, far transcending Par- 
menides’ own doctrine. Cf. Krische, 
p. 115. 

2 According to Stob. i. 484 
(sup. p. 598, 2), 524, he ascribed to 
the milky way and to the sun a 
fiery nature, and to the moon a 
mixed nature; but as all three be- 
long to the mixed spheres, there 
could only be question of more or 
less of the fiery or of the dark ele- 
ment. In p. 574 (Place. iii. 1, 6; 
Galen. c. 17, p. 285), Stobseus says 
that the colour of the milky way 
arises from the mixture of the 
dense and the rare, and he makes 
Parmenides (s. 564) account for the 
face in the moon from this cause. 
According to p. 632, Parmenides 
thought the sun and moon were 
produced from the milky way—the 
sun from the rarer, the moon from 
the denser part of its admixture. 
In p, 550 (Plac. ii. 26, parall.) we 
find ; 11, ruptvqy [rhy cedhyny] tonv 


BE 7G HAs, nal yap an’ adroit gwrtl- 
(eo@c (this also ap. Parm. v. 144 
sq.), where, however, we must either 
omit yép, which is wanting in the 
other texts, or we must suppose. 
that tony with Parmenides did not 
refer to the magnitude, but to the 
orbit of the moon. (Karsten, p. 
284.) The opinion of Parme- 
nides on the nature of the stars 
is thus expressed by Stob. i, 
510; he regarded them (like He- 
racleitus, Xenophanes, Anaximan- 
der and others) as mAfpara mupbs, 
that is, fiery masses of vapour, 
which are nourished by the evapo- 
ration from the earth (if this is 
truly reported of him). The iden- 
tity of the morning and evening 
star, on which he certainly must 
have given some opinion, was, ac- 
cording to some authors, discovered 
by him (Diog. ix. 23; ef. viii. 14; 
Suidas, “Eomepos); others ascribe 
this discovery to Pythagoras (vide 
sup. p.458, 1). Also the division of 
the earth into five zones, the author 
of which is sometimes said to be 
Parmenides (Posidon. ap. Strabo, 
li, 2, 2, p. 94; Ach. Tat. ad. Arat. 
ce. 31, p. 157 C; Plut. Place. iii. 
11, 4), is by others attributed to 
the Pythagoreans (sup. p. 480, 2), 
who might indeed have arrived at 
it through Parmenides. 

8 Stob: (sup. p. 598, 2) says, in 
the centre of the mixed spheres. 
This statementis rightly explained 
by Krische, Forsch. 105 sq., asa 
misunderstanding of rovrwy in v. 
128, quoted sup. p. 595, 2. Also 
Simpl. Phys. 8 a, says of Parme- 
nides: rointindy atrioy, . . &v kowvdyy 
thy év peop mdyrwy ipumerqy Kak 
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the parent of the gods and of all things (vide swpra) 
~—has her dwelling place. She undoubtedly corresponds 
to the central fire of the Pythagoreans, the mother of 
the gods and former of the world. 

Besides these cosmological notions, we have some 
anthropological theories handed down to us as those of 
Parmenides. He seems to have conceived the begin- 
ning of the human race as a development from primitive 
slime, brought about by the heat of the sun;! and his 
opinion on this subject has therefore been identified 
with that of Empedocles.? What he says on the differ- 
ence of the sexes* and the origin of this difference in 


generation is unimportant.‘ 


maons yeverews aitlay Sainova tlOn- 
ov, and similarly Iambl. Theol. 
Arithm.p. 8, after a-mention of the 
central fire: éofkacs 5& xard ye 
Toira KkarnkoAvdnkévai tots Tu@aryo- 
pelors of re wep) "Ewmedoxréa rat 
Tlappevidyy . . . pdmevor Thy pova- 
duchy pdow ‘Eorlas tpdmov ev péow 
iSptcba. The opposite view of 
Apelt. Parm. et Emp. doctrina de 
mundi structura (Jena, 1857), p. 
5 sqq., I cannot agree with. 

' Diog. ix.22 says, probably after 
Theophrastus : yéveoi avOpdawy éf 
jalov mp@rov yevérOa; but instead 
of fAfov we should probably read 
iados, with the Basle edition and 
many modern writers; or, accord- 
ing to Steinhart’s conjecture (Alig. 
Ene. I, ¢, 242), jAtov re Kad iadtos. 
But even if we accept 7Alov, we 
need not adopt with Krische, Forsch. 
105, the idea’ of the production of 
souls out of the sun—a conception 
which can hardly lie in the words, 
and which neither the supposed 
-precedent of the Pythagoreans 
(sup. p. 476, 2), nor the utterance, 


It is of more consequence 


ap. Simpl. Phys., 9 a, mentioned p. 
448, 2, 8rd ed., can justify us in 
attributing to Parmenides. We 
must rather understand with Kar- 
sten, p. 257, a production by means 
of the sun's heat. Plutarch (vide 
sup. p. 597, 3) also says that Par- 
menides spoke of the origin of men. 

2 Cens. Di. Nat. 4, 8, after 
having quoted the famous opinion 
of Empedocles: haec eadem opinio 
etiam in Parmenide Veliensi fuit, 
pauculis exceptis ab Empedoele dis- 
sensis (dissentientibus? cf. on this 
subject pp. 256, 296, 569). 

3 Although he regarded the 
fiery element as the nobler, he yet 
held that women were of warmer 
nature than men: hence their more 
sanguine temperament, etc. (Arist. 
Part. Anim, ii. 2, 648 a, 28; ef. 
Gener. Anim. iv. 1, 765 b, 19). 
For this reason, at the first form- 
ing of mankind, he represents men 
as originating in the north, and 
women in the south, Plut. Plac. v. 
7,2; Galen, c. 32, p. 324. 

‘ According to vy. 150, boys 
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to us to learn that he derived the phenomena of the 
life of the soul, perception and reflection, from the 
mixture of substances in the body.‘ He supposed that 
each of the two primitive substances is sensible of that 
which is akin to it, and that therefore the notions and 
thoughts of men are of this or that nature, recollec- 
tions remain or are lost, according as the warm or cold 
element predominates in the body: he sought the cause 
of life and of intelligence in theswarm element ;! but 
even where this is entirely absent, as in the corpse, 
there must still be sensation; only that sensation is 
then to be referred, not to light and heat, but to the 


cold, dark element.? We see from this that even Par- 


proceed from the right side, and 
girls from their left of the organs 
in both sexes; the statement, ap. 
Plut. Plae. vy. 11, 2, and Cens. Dé. 
Nat. 6, 8, that children derived from 
the right side resemble their fa- 
ther, and those from the left their 
mother, is a mere misunderstand- 
ing. What Censorinus says, c. 6, 
5; ef. 5, 4, is more likely to be 
true, viz., that the seed of both 
parents struggles for the mastery, 
and the child resembles whichever 
part is victorious. ‘The verses (a 
Latin version, ap. Coel. Aurelian, De 
Morb. Chron. iv. 9, p. 545, v. 150 
sqq. Karst.) are also to be con- 
sidered genuine, which attribute a 
right constitution of body, to the 
harmonious blending of male and 
female seed, and malformations and 
blemishes to their strife. The 
statement in the Plac. v. 7, 4, on 
the origin of the difference of the 
sexes, is certainly incorrect. 

' 8tob. Hel. i. 796, therefore 
says, adopting later terminology, 
Happevidns rupsdy (Thy puxhv). He 


also explained sleep and age as re- 
sulting from the decline of warmth. 
Tert. De An. v. 48; Stob. Floril. 
115, 29, 
® Parm. v. 146 sqq. :— 
as yap éxdorw Exe kpaiois peddwv 
ToAuKdeTTey, 
zs vdos avOpéroit mapéornkev Td 
yap airrd 
éorly Srep ppovéer perdwy piois 
avOpdmoict 
kal macw Kal wayrl +d yap mAdov 
éor) vénua, 


The best elucidation of this frag- 
ment is given by Theophrastus, De 
Sensu, 3 sq.: Mapp. wey yap saws 


_ob8tv apdpicev (he did not treat of 


each of the senses separately) aAAG 
pévov, bt Suoiv byTow orotxelow 
Kara 7d SmepBddAov eorly h yvaots 
éay yap dmepalpn Td Oepudy ® Td 
puxpov, bAAnY yiverOtu Thy didvoray 
Bertin 8& Kal Kadapwrépay thy did 
7d Oepudy’ ob phy GAAS Kal rabryy 
detobal rivos cupmerplas: ds yap éxd~ 
ote, gnoly etc. Td yap aicddve- 
gba Kal rd ppoveiy ds TaiTd Adya 
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menides is still far from discriminating between the 
spiritual and the corporeal, and that he does not attempt 
to distinguish perception and thought in regard to their 
origin and formal character, though he entirely recog- 
nises the superiority of the rational assertion to the 
sensuous intuition ; for that such a view is only enun- 
ciated in the second part of his poem is unimportant for 
this point. If he had been aware of the distinction, he 
would not have passéd it over in this place, but would 
have sought to explain it from the standpoint of ordi- 
nary opinion.’ But he has instituted no further enquiries 
into the nature of opinion, and of the activity of the soul.? 


5d nal Thy penny Kal thy AfOnv 
ard rovrwy ylrecbas did THs Kpdoews, 
by B ind (wor rH wlkes mérepuv Fore 
ppovety od, Kal cis 4 Biddeors, 
ovbty ere Sidpinevs Sri BE nal 7H 
évayrly Kad’ abrd roel Thy atic Onow, 
pavepdy év ois pnot toy vexpdy ow- 
vos pév Kal Gepuod ral pwris obK 
ais OdverOon Sik Thy ExAeubw Tod mwv- 
pos, puxpod 5 nal cimmas kal Tov 
evavriwy aic@dvecOat: Kal dAws 5é 
wav Td bv Exew Twa yraow, Cf. 
Alex. in Metaph. 1009 b, 21, who 
concludes his commentary on the 
verse with the words (p. 263, 22 
Bon.): 1b yap wAdov Aéyerar vdnua 
as yap (2?) Tod gpovely Aprnucvov 
Tis caparinis Kpdoews Kal del 
kara Td mAcordfov Kol émkparody 
év TH cwparinR Sabre abrod ye- 
vouévov, Ritter, i. 495, translates 
maéov as the full; Hegel, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i, 277, the most ; Brandis, Gr. 
Rom, Phil. i. 392, the mightier ; 
Steinhart, J. c. 243, the prepon- 
derant. fiery. It rather signifies, 
however, as Theophrastus rightly 
explains, 7d taepBdAdov, the pre- 
ponderating, and the whole pro- 


position asserts that of the two 
elements, the one that prepon- 
derates and overcomes is thought, 
which engenders and determines 
opinions. On account of this 
theory, Theophrastus reckons 
Parmenides among those philo- 
sophers who regard perception as 
produced by that which is of like 
kind. | 

1 Theophrastus says: 7d aicOd- 
vetOar Kal Td gpoveiy &s tabrd 
aéya; Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 
b, 12, 21, reckons Parmenides 
among those who considered ¢pdé- 
vnots to be the same as aloOnats ; 
and Diog. ix. 22, following Theo- 
phrastus, and agreeing with Stob. 
1. 790, tells us thy puxhy Kal roy 
vooy ravtby eivat (II. amépnve). 
This is, as a matter of fact, quite 
correct; but we must remember 
that he did not observe the dis- 
tinction between perception and 
thought, and consequently did not 
expressly deny it; and that in v. 
148, perception is included under 
the word dpovées, 

2 Cf. p. 602, 2. According to 
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Whether in his physics he inculcated the doctrine 
of metempsychosis or of pre-existence is uncertain.' 
The statement that he believed in a destruction of the 
universe ? seems to be founded on a: misunderstanding.® 

What significance Parmenides ascribed to his phy- 


Joh. Damase. Parall. ii. 25, 28 
‘(Stob. Floril. Ed. Mein. iv. 235), 
Parmenides, like Empedocles, ac- 
counted for sensation by the theory 
of pores in the organs of sense. 
The name of Parmenides, how- 
ever, is no doubt wrongly placed 
in this connection ; it is absent ap. 
‘Plut. Plac. iv. 9, 8, and Galen, ¢ 
14, p. 303. Ib, No, 30, we find 
Tlapy. "Eumedordgjs éArchber tpooijs 
thy bpetw, a notice on which, even 
if it is true, nothing could be-based : 
for Karsten’s explanation (p. 269) 
that desire arises when one of the 
elements is present in too smail 
measure, is very uncertain. Lastly, 
Plut. Plac. iv. 5, 5, says: I. év 
BrA@ TH Odpat (7d Tyemovxdy) Kal 
“Emixoupos, but this is evidently a 
mere inference from some saying 
of Parmenides, and not the saying 
‘itself. 

Simpl. Phys. 9 a. says of 
Parmenides’ Deity: «al ras puxas 
mepmey more wey ex Tod éupavods 
els +d Getiés, wore 5e advawarly 
gnot. Ritter, i. 510, and Karsten, 
p. 272 sqq., understand this to 
mean that éeupavés was the light 
or ether, and Gedts the dark or 
the terrestrial world; and that, 
accordingly, Parmenides regarded 
birth as a sinkirig from the higher 
world, and death as a return to it. 
But the expressions éupavés and 
dedés do not signify the light and 
the dark, but that which is manifest 
to us, and that which is hidden; 
the one consequently the upper 
world, and the- other the lower, 


Hades. THe words of Simplicius; 
therefore, assert that God sends 
souls now out of this life, and now 
into it, And. though these words, 
strictly speaking, certainly imply 
pre-existence, it is still doubtful 
whether we ought so to-interpret. 
them, and not as a poetical mode 
of expression; At the same time; 
it is quite possible that Parmenides 
may have adopted in his exposition 
of the ordinary theories the doc- 
trine-of transmigration. Also the 
expression orvyepds téxos (Parm. 
vy. 129, sup. p. 595, 2) does not 
necessarily, as Ritter thinks, ex- 
press that it would be better for 
men not to be born: it may simply 
refer to birth pangs. mdvry al- 
ready carries us beyond our human 
world. 

2 Hippol. Refut. i, 11: roy 
kéopov Zon peclpecOa, G dt pdm, 
ovr efmrev, 

% As the Philosophumenathem- 
selves say that Parmenides did not 
give his opinion particularly on 
the destruction of the world, it is 
probable that the statement has 
no other foundation than the clos- 
ing verse of Parmenides’ poem :— 


obrw ror kara Bday epu rdde voy 
Te East, 

kad perémen’ amd rovde reAcuThoovet 
Tpapéevra: 

trois & Bvon’ kvOpwrot 
éxlonuov éxdore. 


karébep?? 


These verses, however, seem to 
refer to the destruction of indi- 
viduals and not of the universe. 
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sics is a point on which opinions have been divided 
from the earliest times.! Some suppose that in them 
we have throughout only the standpoint of delusive 
opinion, and not the personal convictions of the philo- 
sopher. Others think that he did not intend to deny 
all truth to the world of phenomena as such, but only 
to discriminate its divided and variable Being from the 
One and undivided Being of true existence. This second 
theory has had many advocates in modern times,? but I 
cannot support it. Parmenides himself declares too ex- 
plicitly that he'acknowledges only the one unchangeable 
essence as a reality ; that he does not concede a particle 
of truth to the ordinary notion which shows us plurality 
and change; and that, consequently, in the second part 
of his poem he is stating the opinions of others, and not 
his own convictions, Aristotle apprehended his doctrine 


1 The opinions of the ancients 
are given most fully by Brandis, 
Conum. El. 149 sqq.; ef. Gr. Rom. 
Phil. i. 894 sqq.; and also by Kar- 
sten, p. 148 sqq. I have not 
thought it necessary to discuss 
them, as the judgment of Aristo- 
tle, which we shall presently 
examine, must, after all, be con- 
elusive for us. 

2 Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 68. ‘But the truth is that 
all this holds good only of abso- 
lute Being; and, therefore, the 
Plurality is not a plurality of ab- 
solute Being,’ etc.; Karsten, 145; 
ille nec unam amplexus est verita- 
tem, nec sprevit omnino opiniones ; 
neutrum exclusit, utrique suum 
tribuit locum. Parmenides (cf. p, 
149) distinguished the eternal 
from the mutable, without exactly 
defining the relation of the two 


spheres, but it never occurred to, 
him to regard the Phenomenon ag 
deceptive appearance. Cf, Ritter, 
i, 499 sqq. According to the 
Eleatics we can never grasp diving 
truth except in a few general pro- 
positions; when, according to man’s 
usual method of thinking, we as- 
sume plurality and change, this is 
only falsehood and deception of the 
senses. On the other hand, we 
must acknowledge that even in 
what appears as Many and Change 
the Divine exists, although veiled 
and misapprehended. 

5 Cf. on this point the quota- 
tions sup. pp. 584, 1; 587, 2; 604, 
8; especially the verses with which 
the first part of his poem, the doc- 
trine of Being, concludes, v. 110 
89g. :— 
ey TE co tabw miordy Adyov HSE 

vonua : 
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in this same way;! Plato tells us? that in contradict- 
ing the ordinary view, Zeno was entirely at one with 
his master; and it is entirely beyond question that 
Zeno absolutely denied plurality and change. It may 
seem strange, on this view of the matter, that Parme- 
nides should not only give a detailed account of 
opinions which he considers altogether worthless, but 
should construct a specific theory from their point of 
view ; it may also seem unlikely that he should entirely 
deny the truth of the sense perception, and that in his 
few propositions concerning the One, which are rather 
negative than positive, he should believe himself to 
have exhausted the whole of the truth. But what else 
could be said, and how could he express himself dif- 
ferently on the subject of reality, having once started 
from the proposition that only Being is, and that non- 
Being is absolutely, and in all respects, non-existent, 
when he had not attained to those more precise 
dialectical distinctions with which Plato and Aristotle 
afterwards opposed his doctrine? His reason for never- 
theless entering at length upon the consideration of the 
world of phenomena is sufficiently explained by himself: 


Gupls &Andelns’ Sdtas 8 amd rodde 
Bpurelas 

pdvOave, kéopov éuav éréwv ararn- 
Adv akotwr. 


1 Cf. the passages quoted, sup. 
p. 561, 3; 587, 8; and De Crlo, 
iii, i, 298 b, 14: of: pev yap 
abtav Bras GveiAovy yéverwy Kal 
POapdy odPty yap obre ylyvecdai 
gacw otre pbelpecOar rev ByTwy. 
GAAR pdvoy Boxciv wiv. ofov of 
mep) MéAiwody re kal TMapperidqv, 


Similarly, Gen. e¢ Corr. i. 8, 825 
a, 2. He then proceeds to mention 
the determinations of the world of 
phenomena, and praises Parme- 
nides for having extended his ob- 
servations to that world aldo 
(Metaph. i. 5, sup. p. 592, 1), but 
this is not to the purpose, for 
nothing is said by him of the re- 
lation in which Parmenides placed 
the Phenomenon and Reality, 

2 Parm. 128 A, 

5 Ritter, J. c. 
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he purposes not: to overlook even hostile opinions.! The 
reader is to have both theories set before him, the true 
and the false, in order that he may the more surely de- 
cide for the true. The false theory of the universe is not 
indeed not represented as it is actually found with any 
of the previous philosophers, but as, according to the 
opinion of Parmenides, it ought to be expressed. This, 
however, we find in other ancient authors. Plato often 
corrects the opinions that he combats, both as to their 
content and the manner of apprehending them. Thu- 
cydides does not put into the mouth of his characters 
what they really said, but what he-would have said in 
their place. Parmenides adopts the same dramatic 
procedure ; he represents the ordinary view of the world 
as he himself would regard it if he placed himself on 
that standpcint, but his design is not to expound his 
‘own opinions, but those of others; his whole physical 
theory has a merely hypothetical import. It is designed 
to show us how the world of phenomena would present 
itself to us if we could regard it as a reality. But it 
is clear from. the exposition that the world of phe- 
nomena can only be explained on the theory of two 
primitive elements, one corresponding to Being, and 
the other to non-Being; and consequently, that it pre- 
supposes at all points the Being of non-Being. And 
therefore it is the more evident that the world of phe- 
nomena itself, as distinct from the One and eternal 
Being, has no claim to Reality. Parmenides, however, 
did, not attempt that thorough dialectical refutation of 
the ordinary mode of. presentation, which, we are told 


1 'V. 121 (sep. p. 597, 8). 
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by the most trustworthy testimonies, was the special 
achievement of Zeno.!. When a dialectical procedure 
of this kind, thereforg, is ascribed to Parmenides by 
later writers, they are confusing him with Zeno: only 
the beginnings of such a method can be recognised in 
his argument against the Being of non-Being. i 


ZENO. 


Parmenipes had developed the Eleatic doctrine to a 
point beyond which it could not be materially carried, 
It only remained for his successors to defend his views as 
opposed to the ordinary presentation, and to establish 
them more precisely in their particular details. The. 
more minutely, however, the relation of the two stand- 
points was considered, the more distinctly must their 
entire incompatibility, and the inability of the Eleatic 
doctrine to explain phenomena, have appeared. On 
the other hand, where an understanding with ordinary 
opinion was attempted, the purity of the definitions 
| concerning Being must have immediately, suffered. To 
have seen this constitutes the merit. of Zeno and 

elissus. For the rest, these two philosophers are 

greed both with each other and with Parmenides, 

he only difference between them is that Zeno, who 
far excelled Melissus in dialectic ability, maintained 


_} Authorities will be cited be- Favorin. ap. Diog. ix. 23, ascribes 
low; for the present it is sufficient to him the Achilles puzzle, and 
to recall Plato, Parm, 128 A sqq. . Porph. ap. Simpl. Phys, 30a (vide 

2 According to Sext. Math. vii. p. 548), the argument from bi- 
5 sq., some wished to reckon him section. We shall find, however, 
not only among the Physicists, but that both belong to Zeno. Cf. p. 
also among the Dialecticiang. 590,1, . . 
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the standpoint of his master uncompromisingly, and in 
sharp opposition to the ordinary view; while Melissus, 
with less acuteness of intellect, approached somewhat 
more nearly to the ordinary view, and diverged in some - 
not unimportant respects from the doctrine of Parme- 


nides. 


Zeno,' the intimate friend and disciple of Par- 


1 Zeno of Elea, the son of Te- 
leutagoras (Diog. ix. 25, vide p. 
580, 1), according to Plato (Parm. 
127 B) was twenty-five years 
younger than Parmenides, and at 
an epoch which must have been 
about 455-450 B.c., forty years old. 
This would imply that he was born 
about 495-490 B.c., and in Ol. 70 
ox 71. This indication, however, 
as already observed (loc. cit.), is 
aardly to be regarded as histori- 
zallyaccurate. Suidas places Zeno’s 
prime in the 78th Ol.; Diog. ix. 
29, in the 79th; Eusebius, in his 
Chron., in the 80th Olympiad. But 
shese statements are not always 
very definite, and it is sometimes 
questionable whether they are 
based upon actual tradition, or are 
merely inferences drawn from 
Plato, or derived from a calcula- 
sion (Diel’s Rhein. Mus. xxxi. 35) 
which makes Zeno forty years 
younger than his master, whose 
ixyh was placed in O1.69. It can 
yaly be stated with certainty. that 
Zeno was born about the beginning 
of the fifth century, and appeared 
is a teacher and author consider- 
vbly before the middle of that 
‘entury. His relation to Parme- 
rides is described as very intimate; 
Plato, 2. c., says he was reported to 
aave been his favourite (wadid). 
Athen. xi. 505 sq. takes great of- 
fence at this statement; but it 


need not be taken in a bad sense. 
According to Apollodor. ap. Diog. 
Z, c. Zeno had been the adopted son 
of Parmenides. Though this is 
quite possible in itself, yet Plato’s 
silence on the matter makes us 
suspect that ‘adopted son’ may 
have been substituted for favour- 
ite, in order to obviate miscon- 
struction of this relationship: and 
the misapprehended expression, 
Soph. 241 D, may also have related 
to this. Zeno shares with Parme- 
nides the honourable designation 
of an &vhp Mv0aydpeos (Strabo, vi. 
1, i. p. 252) and the glory of hav- 
ing promoted law and order in 
Elea. He is praised in Diog. ix. 
28 for having, from attachment to 
his home, spent his whole life in 
Hlea without once visiting Athens 
(ob émiinuhoas +d wapdray apds 
airoés). But this statement can 
hardly be true. For if the First 
Alcibiades be too doubtful a source 
to guarantee the fact (119 A) that 
Pythodorus and Oallias each paid 
100 ming to Zeno for his instruc- 
tions, which Callias must certainly 
have received in Athens, Plutarch, 
Per. c. 4, ¢. 5, tells us of a residence 
of Zeno in Athens, during which 
Pericles associated with him; and 
this fact may have given occasion 


‘to Plato's story of the visit of Par- 


menides to that city. Zeno is said 
to have displayed great firmness 
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menides, seems to have agreed with him on all points. 
Plato, at any rate, expressly says that he sought in his 


under tortures, inflicted on him in 
consequénce of a rebellion against 
a tyrant in which he had been 
implicated. The occurrence itself 
is abundantly attested: by Herac- 
lides, Demetrius, Antisthenes, Her- 
mippus and others, ap. Diog. ix. 
26 sq.; Diodor. Exc. p. 557; Wess. 
Plut. Garrulit. c. 8, p. 505; Sto. 
Rep. 37, 8, p. 1051; Adv. Col. 32, 
10, p. 1126; Philo, Qu. Omn. Pr. 
Lib. 881 C f. Hésch.; Clemens, 
Strom. iv. 496 ©; Cie. Tuse. ii. 
22, 52; N. D. iii. 38, 82; Val. 
Max. iii. 3, 2 sq.; Tert. <Apo- 
loget. c. 50; Amm. Mare. xiv. 9; 
Philostr. V. Apoll. vii. 2; Suidas, 
"EAéa, etc. The more precise 
details, however, are variously 
given. Most of our authorities 
make Elea the scene of the event; 
Valerius says Agrigentum, Philo- 
stratus, Mysia; Ammianus, con- 
founding Zeno with Anaxarchus, 
Cyprus. The tyrant is called some- 
times Diomedon, sometimes Demy- 
lus, sometimes Nearchus ; Valerius 
names Phalaris; Tertullian, Diony- 
sius. Some assert that Zeno gave 
up his friends to the tyrant; 
others that, in order to betray no 
one, he bit out his own tongue ; 
others that he bit off the tyrant’s 
ear. As to the manner of ‘his 
death also, there is much division 
of opinion. According to Diogenes, 
the tyrant was killed; according 
to Diodorus, Zeno was set free. Va- 
lerius represents the occurrence as 
happening twice, first to this Zeno, 
and afterwards to a namesake of 
his (cf. Bayle, Dict. Zenon d'Eleée, 
Rem. C), Although therefore the 
occurrence seems to be historical, 
nothing further can be determined 


in regard to it. Whether the 
allusion ap. Arist. Phed. i. 12,312 
b, 3, refers to this event, and what 
is the true explanation of it, we do 
not know. Plato mentions a work 
which Zeno composed in his early 
life (Parm. 127 C sqq.) as if it 
were his only known work (it is 
called simply r& Zhvwvos ypduuara, 
7d obyypaypa). Simpl. (Phys. 30 
a) also mentions a work (To ody- 
yp%pa) apparently the same spoken 
of by Plato. It was devoted to 
a polemic against the ordinary 
view, refuting by inference the 
presuppositions of that stand-point. 
It was divided into several parts 
(called Adyo: by Plato), and each 
part into different sections (called 
by Plato brotéces, and by Simpl. 
emxeiphuara), in each of which one 
of the hypotheses of the ordinary 
point of view was designed to be 
reduced ad absurdum (Proclus in 
Parm. iv. 100 Cous., who by 
Adyot understands the several ar- 
guments, and by tmro@éces the 
premisses of the several conclu- 
sions; he speaks of 40 Adyot, and 
can hardly have seen Zeno's work. 
David, Schol, in Arist. 22 o, 34 
sqq., no doubt copies from him). 
That the work was in prose, we 
know from Plato, and from the 
extracts in Simplicius. It is no 
doubt identical with the book al- 
luded to in Arist. Soph. El. c. 10, 
170 b, 22, in the words, nal 6 
Gmoxpivépevos nal 6 épwtav Zhver; 
for even though there might be 
questions and answers in this book, 
yet it need not have been on that 
account an actual dialogue, and 
Zeno need not have been the first 
author of the dialogue, as Diog. 
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nritings to refute the plurality of things, and by this 
neans to prove indirectly the unity of all Being main- 
‘ained by Parmenides.! Thus his conception of Being 
nust have been, in general, the same as that of his 
naster. What wé are told of his physical propositions, 
ilso, in part coincides with the hypothetical physics of 
Parmenides. As some of these ‘statements, however, 
we manifestly untrue, and as our most trustworthy 
withorities never quote a single physical theory of 
Zeno’s, it is most probable that he did uot pursue 
lurther this portion of the doctrine of Parmenides.? 


ii. 48, asserts with the prefix of 
dot, Aristotle himself, if we may 
udge from ‘this passage of Diog. 
md Athen. xi. 505 ¢, did not 
lesignate him as such. That 
Zeno wrote many books does not 
ollow from the use of the plural 
Bala ap. Diog. ix. 26, for this 
nay refer to the several parts of 
tis one known work. On the 
‘ther hand, Suidas names four 
writings epides, etfyynots "Eumedox- 
€ous, mpos Tovs idocdpous, 7. 
sigews, Of the éffrynois *“Euredon- 
ious, which, however, is certainly 
purious, we find traces elsewhere, 
ride p. 612. The three others, 
nentioned only by Eudocia, may 
ve merely different names for the 
xook we have already spoken of. 
}tallbaum’s proposal however(Plut. 
Parm. p. 30) to read &ypaipev épidas 
rpds Tous pidoadpous wepl picews, 
n Suidas, not only contradicts the 
eceived text, but disagrees entirely 
with the manner in which Suidas 
ind similar authors generally cite 
the titles of books. According to 
3impl. /.c., Alexanderand Porphyry 
sannot have seen Zeno’s work; nor 
joes Proclus even seem to have 


been acquainted with it. Simplicius 
himself, however, had probably 
something more than extracts from 
it, although (vide p. 21 b) he 
may not have been quite certain 
that his text was complete. At 


‘p. 131 a, he is quoting only fram 


Eudemus. 

1 Parm. 127 E: Gpa roiré 
eotw 6 Bovaovrat cov of Adyot, ov 
BAAo tt BiaudxerOar mapdh wdyra 
Th Acydueva, @S ob TOAAG éott; Kal 
robrou avrou olet cor Texphpioy elvat 
éxacroy tev Adywr, bore Kal iyyet 
Tooaira Texuhpia mapéxerOa Soous 
mep Adyous yéypapas, ds otk err 
TOMA ; ObK, GAAY, pdva Tov Zhywva, 
KaA@s cuvias SAov 7d ypdupa d. 
Bovrera:. Socrates on this remarks 
that Parmenides and Zeno say the 
same, the former directly, the 
latter indirectly. ob pév yap 
(Parm.) év rots worhuaow ey ys 
eivat Td may... be BE ab ob TOAAG 
gnow ely, and Zeno practically 
concedes it when he explains more 
particularly how he came to com- 
pose his work (vide p. 613, 1). 

2 Our information on this point 
is confined to afew passages. Diog. 
ix. 29, says: dpéoxe & airg rdéde 
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We can only with certainty ascribe to him those de- 
monstrations which are intended to defend Parmenides’ 
doctrine as opposed to the ordinary presentation.' 


kéopous elvai, wevdy te wh elvan 
yeyeviic Oa 58 thy Tay ndyray pbow 
x Oepuod Kal Wwxpod al Enpod Kal 
Sypod, AapBavdvrwy eis BAANAG Thy 
peraBorhy: yeverly 7° avOpdrwv ex 
yiis elvar al Wuxhy Kpaua brdpxeww 
ex Tay mpocipnievoy Kara pndevds 
robrwy eniuxpatnow. Stob. Eel. i. 
60: MéAtcoos Kol Zhvwv rd ev Kat 
wav nat pdvov dldiov Kad &retpoy Td 
&y> kal rd wey ev Thy dvdynqy, bAnv 
Bs adriis ra Téergapa crorxeia, el5y 
Be rd veikos Kal Thy pidlay. 
B& nal re oroixeia Geods, Kal rd 
piypa robrwy Tov Kécpov, Kal mpds 
raira avadvdjoerat (perhaps Aveo- 
Oa) Td povoeidés* (all that is appa- 
rently of the same kind, as wood, 
meat, flesh, &c., that which Aris- 
totle calls duotomepés resolves itself 
finally into the four elements) kal 
elas wey ofera Tas puxas, Oelous 5é 
kal Tovs peréxovras altav Kabapods 
xa0apas. This last exposition re- 
minds us so much of Empedocles, 
that Heeren (in h. 1.) thought of 
substituting the name -Empedocles 
for the singular words #Anv 6& 
avrjs. It seems to me the name 
of Empedocles may have dropped 
out, either in that place, as Sturz 
(Emped: p. 168) supposes, or more 
probably (Krische, Forsch. i. 123) 
before the words 7d pév ey, etc. Or 
perhaps the whole passage may have 
been taken from the éffynots ’Eu- 
medoxdéous (p. 609, 1, end), ascribed 
to Zeno. But this work cannot have 
been genuine; it must originally 
have borne the name of Zeno the 
Stoic. In the first place, itis very 
improbable and wholly without 
precedent in ancient times, that a 
philosopher like Zeno should have 
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written a commentary on the work 
of a contemporary of his own age ; 
and next, it is very strange that, 
if he did so, he should have selected 
not the work of his master, but 
one that was so little in harmony 
with his own views. Further, it 
appears from what has been already 
quoted, p. 610, that Zeno wrote 
only one book ; and the utter silence 
of Aristotle and his commentutors 
as to any physical utterances of 
Zeno shows that none were known 
to them. Lastly, it is clear that, 
in Stobeus, propositions are as- 
cribed to Zeno which are entirely 
unknown to him. The same holds 
good in part of the statements of 
Diogenes, but the greater number 
of these are, so far, less improbable, 
as they agree with the doctrine of 
Parmenides. Parmenides likewise 
denied empty space, held the warm 
and cold to be elements, and taught 
that mankind arose in the first 
instance from the earth, and that 
souls were compounded from ‘the 
elements. The proposition: xée- 
pous elvat, however, cannot have 
belonged to an Eleatic philosopher, 
whether we understand by hee 
a number of synchronous worlds, 
or successive worlds; Zeno the 
Eleatic seems to be here confounded 
with Zeno the Stoic; and what is 
said of the elements bears evidence 
of the Stoic-Aristotelian doctrine. 
There seems also to have been u 
confusion between the two Zenos 
in Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1087 C: Zhvov 
6 °EAedrns 6 épiorinds toa rep érépy 
Zhvevt Kal thy yi anlynrov Aéye 
kad undéva rémoy Kevdy elvas. 

1 Stallbaum, Plat. Parm. 25 
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Zeno adopted for this purpose an indirect method... 
Parmenides had derived his determinations -of Being 
lirectly from the concept of Being. Zeno proves the 
same doctrine indirectly by showing that the opposite 
theories involve us in difficulties and contradictions, 
and that Being does not admit of our regarding it 
as a Plurality, as something divisible and changeable. 
He seeks to prove the Eleatic doctrine by reducing the 
prevalent mode of presentation to absurdity.! Because 
of this method, which he employed with masterly skill, 
Zeno was called by Aristotle the inventor of Dialectic,’ 
and Plato says that he could make one and the same_ 
appear to his hearers as like and unlike, as one and 
many, as in motion and at rest. Though:this Dialectic 





afterwards furnished many 


sqq. thinks it was chiefly directed 
against Anaxagoras and Leucippus; 
but in the demonstrations of Zeno 
there is nothing that specially 
points to either of these men. 

1 In the Parm, 25 sqq., Xeno 
thus continues: gor: 8& 7d ye 
RANGES Bonded tis Tatra Te ypdp- 
uara TG Tappevidov Ady mpds Tovs 
emixepovytas abroy Kwpederv, as ei 
ey oT TOAAG Ka) ‘yeAoia cupBaiver 
rarxev TG Abyp Kal évavtia abr@. 
dyriAéyer 3h viv rotro 7d ypduua 
mpods Tovs T& TOAAG Aéyovras Kal 
dvramodiiwot TadTa Ka) wAclw, TOTO 
Bovadmevav Bnroby, as ert yehordrepa 
mdoxor by abtay a bmdfects, ef 
TOAAG éotiy, } 4} TOD ev ely, ef Tis 
ikavas éretion, 

._ * Diog. vill. 57; ix. 25; Sext. 

Math, vii. 7, ef. Timon ap. Diog. 

1. ¢. (Plut. Pericl. c. 4; Simpl. Phys. 

236 b):— 

dpporepoyAdacov Te péya oOévos 
ove dAgradvdy 


weapons to the Eristic of 


Zivevos mdavtwy émiAfmropos, 7Hde 
MeAiowou, 

TOAAGY payTacuay émdyw, matpwy 
Ye pe elow. 


3 Phedr. 261 D: tow odv 
*EAeatixdy Tladaphoqu A€yovra, obk 
touey TeXYD Sore gaiverBat Tots 
axovouct Ta abra Spoia kad avdpote, 
kal ey kal woAAd, pevovTd Te ab Kal 
gepduera.. That Zeno ishere meant, 
and not Alcidamas (as Quintil. iii. 
1, 2, thinks), is evident. More- 
over, Plato himself says in Parm. 
127 E: was, pdvas & Zqvev, trodro 
Adyeis; ef TOAAG eos TH byTa, ds 
ipa Set abrd Suod Te elvar ad dvd- 
pote, ToUTO dé 5} adivarov; .... 
ovr, pavar Toy Zhyvwva, Similarly, 
Isocr. Enc. Hel. sub init.: Zhrwva, 
roy rabt& Buvarad nad mad addvara 
meipduevoy amopatvev, for these 
words no doubt refer, not to any 
particular argument, but to Zeno’s 
antinomistic procedure generally. 
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the Sophists, it is itself distinguished from that Eristic' 
by its positive object; and still less, for the same reason, 
can it be identified with Scepticism.? The dialectic 
argument with Zeno, though it does not altogether dis- 
dain Sophistic applications, is never anything but a 
means to establish a metaphysic conviction, the doc- 
trine of the unity and invariability of Being. 

In particular, the arguments of Zeno, so far as we 
are acquainted with them, are concerned with multi- 
plicity and motion. The arguments against the multi- 
plicity of things which have been transmitted to us 
have respect to their magnitude, number, Being in 
space, and co-operation. The arguments against motion 
are likewise four, which Zeno did not arrange in the 
best order, nor according to any fixed principle. 

T now proceed to examine these arguments collec- 
tively :— 

A. The Arguments against Multiplicity. 


‘ time infinitely small and infinitely great? Infinitely 
small ; for as every plurality is a number of unities, but 
a true unity alone is indivisible— so each of the Many 
must either itself be an indivisible-unity, or be made 
up of such unities. That which is indivisible, however, 
can have no magnitude ; for all that has magnitude is 
infinitely divisible. The particular parts of which the 


4 Te Being were many, it must be | the same 


! With which it is too closely 
identified by Plut. Per. 4, and ap. 
Eus. Pr. Hv. i. 8, 7; and with 
which Seneca confuses it, Ep. 88, 
44 sq., when he attributes to Zeno 
the assertion of Gorgias: Nihil 
esse ne unum quidem. This extra~ 


crdinary statement, perhaps, arose 

from a misunderstanding of some 

passage like that quoted from 

Aristotie, p. 615, 1. 
? Which, according to Diog. ix. 
72, laid claim to it, whereas Timon, 
1. ¢., does not. 
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many consists have consequently ‘no maguitude. If 
they are added to anything it will not become greater, 


nor if they are taken away will it become less. 


But 


that which, being added to another, does not make it 
greater, and being taken away from another does not 
make it less, is nothing. The Many is therefore infinitely 
small; for each of its constituent parts is so small that 


it is nothing.! 


' Simpl. Phys. 30 a: év pévros 
TE cvyypdupatt abrod TOAAG ExovTe 
émxeipjuara Kad’ Exacrov delxyuctv, 
bri r@ WOAAG elvan AéyorTt guuBalver 
Td évavtia Aéyew. ay ev eorw ém- 
Xelpnua, ev 6 Selxvvow, Bri el TOAAG 
éort kal peydra dor) ad pixpe, 
meydra wey dare Umeipa Td weyeOos 
elvat, pixp, 5¢ oftws, bore undev 
exew wéyebos, ev 5h robrw (in the 
section which proves that it is in- 
finitely small) delxvuct, 871 08 whre 
péyebos whre maxXos whte dyKos wn- 
Gels éoriv, od8 dy ely TovTo" ob yap 
ef BAAw dvr, nol, mporyevorto, 
obdev by weiov morqoete, peyébous 
yup undevds Bvros, mpooyevouevou 
5& (this 5¢ should no doubt be- 
omitted ; it seems to have arisen 
from the od8év which follows) od8év 
oidvy re eis pwéyebos émiSodvat, Kat 
ofrws by dn 1d mpooywdpevoy 
oddty ety. (Zeno must have added 
here: ‘nor could anything become 
smaller, by its being taken away 
from it.) ef 8& amoywouévou 7d 
Erepoy wndtv erarrév éort, unde ad 
Tpocyiwonevov abkhoera, Snrovdre 
7d mpooryerduevoy oddty qv, ovdE Th 
dmoyevéuevoy, (This part of the 
exposition is confirmed by Eude- 
mus, vide infra, and by Arist. 
Metaph. iii. 4, 1001 b, 7: ert ef 
&dialperoy abtd rd ev, eard pey 7d 
Thvwvos dkiapa obbev by etn. 9 yap 
whre mpooriOeuevoy pipe dpaipotue- 


On the other hand, however, these parts 


voy wot peiGov unde ZAarrov, ob 
gnow elva todTo Tév bvTwY, os 
dfjAov Ste dvros peyébous Tod dyTos.) 
Kol radra obxi Td ev avaipay 6 Zh- 
vou Aéyet, GAA’ bri, el wéyebos Exe 
Exacrov Tay woAA@y Kal arrelpwr, 
ovdéy Zora axptBes ev ia Thy én” 
treipov trophy. Bel dt ey elvar, 6 
Belavuct, mpodeltas Bre obdév exer 
wéyebos, ek Tod Exarrov Toy ToAAw@y 
équrg tavrov elyat wat ev, xal 6 
@eulorios Se Toy Zhvwvos Ad-yov ev 
clvat Td dv KaTacKeud(ev oyoly ex 
Tod ouvexts Td (1. Ts) abd elva 
kal Gdiaiperov. ei yap Sia:poird, 
gnow, obdtv gora: &xpiBas ev S10 
Thy ex’ tmeipov Touhy Tv cwudrov. 
Zouce BE pwiAAov 6 Zhvov rA€yew, ws 
ob8E TOAAG Era, The passage in 
Themist. Phys. 18 a, p. 122 Sp.. 
runs thus: Zfhvwvos, ds é« Tod 
ouvexés te elvat kal adialperoy ev 
elvat Td dv KaTecKetace, Adywr, ws 
ei Siaipetras ob5e Eorat axpiBas ev 
bid Thy ew’ Uretpov Touhy Tay cwpa- 
tov. From the connection in 
which this assertion of Zeno’s 
stood (according to Simplicius), it 
appears that Simplicius’ criticism 
of Themist. is correct. Zeno is 
not speaking primarily of the One 
Being; but starting from the pre- 
supposition of Multiplicity, he is 
telling us how each of the many 
things must then be conceived. So 
far as he at the same time shows 
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For since that which has no 


Iagnitude is not, the Many, in order to be, must have 
a magnitude: its parts must consequently be sepa- 
rated from one another—that is, other parts must lie 


between them. 


that each thing, in order to be one, 
must also be indivisible, his asser- 
tion might likewise be applied to 
the One Being ; this, too, in. order 
to be one, must be indivisible (é 
cuvexés). Eudemus seems to have 
had this argument in view when 
he says, ap. Simpl. Phys. 21 a (cf. 
80 a, 31 a): Zhvevd pact Adyay, ef 
vis adr@ Td &y arodoln Tl more eort 
Adtew [éorw, fev] 1a dvra 
Adyew" Hrépe 5& ws Foie (Bran- 
dis, i, 416, has this from MSS. 
In the printed text these words are 
wanting, but they occur p. 30 a) 
dis 7d Tay pey aicOnray Exacroy 
KaTnyopiKGs Te 3TOAAG A€yerOar Kab 
Bepiou@, Thy 3 orvyphy pydt ev 
riOévat, & yap phre mpooriWéuevov 
atte: white apoipodpevoy petot od 
Beto trav bvtwy civar. Simpl. 21-b, 
observes on this: é wév Tod Zhnvwvos 
Adyos BAAos Tis Zoey ovTos elyat 
map’ éxetvov roy év BiBAly pepduevoy 
of nat 5 WAdtwy ev 7G TMapuerldy 
Méuynrat, éxel piv yap Bri ovK zor: 
TOAAG Seinvuot . . . evradOa bE, ds 
Evinuds pot, kal avypet rd ev. Thy 
yap oTiyphy &s Td ev elvar Adyel, Ta 
Be TOAAG elvan ovyxwpe?. 6 pévro 
’AAgtavBpos Kal evraia rod Zhywvos 
ws Th TOAAG avaipodyTos penvicba 
Tov Evdquoy otera. ‘ws yap iorope?, 
nowy, Evinpos, Zhvwv 6 Mapuertdov 
yvapimos émetparo Serxvivear re wh 
oidy Te Te bvTA TOAAG Elvat, TE UN- 
dey elvar dy rots otow ev, Ta dE 
TOAAG WAROes elvoar Evdday.” kad 
rt pey ody ws TA TOAAG Gvaipodvros 
Zhvwvos Evdnpos meuvyrai,viv djAov 
éx Tis abrov Adkews. olpat 5¢ whre 


But the same thing holds good of 


[unde] év 78 Zhvwvos BiBAly ro0i- 
tov émxelpnua epecOa, oiov 6 
*Aadtavipds pyar. It is clear, how- 
ever, from this passage that Alex- 
ander correctly apprehended the 
meaning of Zeno’s proposition, and 
no doubt that of Eudemus, and 
that Simplicius here makes the 
same mistake which he afterwards 
himself corrects in Themistius. 
Zeno says: In order to know what 
things are, we must know what the 
smallest parts are out of which 
they are compounded; but this 
does not imply that since they are 
the smallest parts, they are indivi- 
sible points, and, as invisible 
points, are without magnitude, and 
consequently nothing. He wants 
to prove (as Philop. Phys. B,1 0, 15, 
observes, not without some interpo- 
lation of his own-comments) that 
there can be no multiplicity, for 
every multiplicity consists of uni- 
ties; but among all the things which 
present themselves to us as amulti- 
plicity, among all ovvexij, nothing 
is really One. Brandis, i. 416, 
wrongly constructs an independent 
demonstration out of what Eude- 
mus and Aristotle, J. ¢., say; and 
Ritter, i. 522, deduces from the 
statement of Eudemus the bold 
theory that Zeno, like Parmenides, 
acknowledged that the full and 
true knowledge of the One was not 
contained in his definitions of it. 
My reasons for disagreeing with 
both these opinions will appear in 
the course of the present exposi- 
tion. 
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these parts: they also must have 4 magnitude, and be 
separated from one another, and so on to infinity. 
Thus we get an infinite numberof magnitudes, or an 
infinite magnitude.! 

2. By the same process, Zeno shows also that the 
Many in respect of number must be as much limited 
as unlimited. Limited, for it is just so much as it is; 
not more and not less. Unlimited, for two things are 
two, only where they are separated ; and in order that 
they may be separate, something must be between 
them ; similarly between this and each of the two, 
and so on ad infinitum.? As in the first argument, 
the ‘determination of infinite magnitude, so here the 
determination of infinite number is attained by ap- 
prehending plurality as a multiplicity of separate 
magnitudes, and by introducing between each two 
of these separate magnitudes a third separating mag- 


nitude. 


1 Simplicius, J. c. 30 b, after 
having discussed the argument from 
division, which will be quoted im- 
mediately—proceeds thus: ral obrw 
hey 7d Kara Td TAOS Bretpov ex 
Tijs Bixoroulas eke. 7d SE Kurd Td 
ueyebos mpdrepoy Kara Thy abrhy 
émxelpnow. mpodeltas yap, Sri et wh 
Exar 7d by péyedos ov8? by etm, emdryet. 
“61 dé Zor, avdrynn, exaoTov weyedds 
wt éxew Kal maéxos Kal dréxerp abrod 
7d Erepov amd Tod Erépov, kal wepl 
rod mpotxovros 6 avTos Adyos" Kai 
yap éxeivo Eker péyebos Kal mpoéter 
abrod 1, Suocov 5) Toro Gwak re 
eimeiv ad del Agvet. ovbev yap abroo 
ro.odrov tcxatov éora ore Erepov 
ampds Erepoy odn ora. obrws, ei 
morAd eorw, avdynn abra pixpd Te 
elvan nal peydaAa, pixp& pev bore wy 


The ancients usually designate this portion 


wv. i ul * ' 

Exew méeyebos, peydaa dé bore tareipa 
ely.” By mpoexov I understand 
that which lies before another, and 
thereby keeps that other at a dis- 
tance from a third. 

2 Simpl. /. c. 80 b: Beavis yep, 
br. ef TOAAA Cort TA adTa wemEpa.- 
opeva éor) Kal &reipa, ypape TavTa 
nara Adéw 6 Zhvev’ * ei TOAAG oti, 
avdynn tocaidra elva boa éott Kal 
obre wAclova abt&y votre éAdrrova, 
ei S& rocadrd éorw boa or), meTEpa~ 
opéva ty etn. nal mdr, ef TOAAG 
éorw, dreipa ta byta éorly. det 
yap Erepa petat) tay dyrTwy éo7}, 
kal méAuy éxelvoy Erepa perath, nat 
obrws &meipa Ta byTa éorl.” Kad 
ofrw ‘wer, etc. (vide preceding 
note). * 

a 
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of Zeno’s two arguments as the argument from bi- 


section.! 
iz 


3. Since all that exists, exists in space, space must 
itself be in a space, and so ad infinitum. As this is 
inconceivable, the existent generally cannot be in space.? 


1 Arist. Phys. i. 8, 187 a, 1, 
after Parmenides and Melissus’ 
Woctrine of the unity of the one has 
been discussed in detail: go: 3 
(the Atomists) évédocay rots Adyais 
apporépos, Te weve Bre wavra. ev, et 
7d dy ey onuaiver, bri éor) 7d wh by, 
rq bi ex Tis BtxoToplas %rowa woiy- 
cavres weyebn. Simpl. p. 30 a, 
observes on this passage: tov 5¢ 
Sedrepoy Adyor Tov ek rijs StxoTopias 
rod Zhvevos elval pnow 6’AAetavdpos 
Aéyovros, &s ef péyeBos Exar Td dy 
Kal Siatpoiro, TOAAG Td dy Kal ovKETE 
ev reo Oat ral 8a TovTou SecvbyrTos, 
bri pndiy rev byTwy éor) Td Ev. 
This last is rightly questioned by 
Simpl. and the source of the error 
is traced to the passage of Kude- 
mus, quoted p.616. Then follow 
the statements quoted p. 615, as 
to the argument of Zeno, and then, 
p. 80 a, this observation: 6 wévro: 
Hoppupios kat roy éx Tis dixoroulas 
Adyor Tlappevibov pyoly eva, ev rd 
by éx rabrns metpwpévov Sexvbvat, 
paper dt ofrws: “ Erepos 5é Hy Ad-yos 
T@ Mepuevidy 6 da Tis SixoToulas, 
oidwevos Secvivat 7d dy ey eivai udvov 
kal todro duepts kal ddialperoy. ef 
yap en, oyol, Siaperdy, reTuheOw 
diya, nkwerra thy pepov Exdrepoy 
dixa: nad robrov del ywouevou BHASy, 
gonow, ws Hrut dropevel rid Erxara 
peyédn edyiora kal kroua TAHOE 
5 dretpa kal 7d BAov ek eAaxlorwy 
mwAhbe 5& arelpwy ovorhoeta, # 
ppovdov Zorat ral eis ovdty Eri Siarv- 
Onoerat cor ex TOD undevds ova'rhce- 
rat, dwep &roma, ovK pa Stapedhoe- 
rat, AAG mever ey, Kal ‘yap oh 


: o 
ererdy mdvry Suody eorw, elmep diat- 
petdy imdpxe mdvrn duolws error 
Siouperdv, GAN ob TH mev THT ob. 
Sinphodw mdvrn. SjAov ody maALY, Os 
ovdéy bromever, GAA’ ora ppovdov, 
kal elmep cuoThoerat moAw ex Tou 
pydevds cverhoera i yap dropeve? 
Tl, ovdérw yevhoera wdvTn Sinpn- 
pévoy bore nat éx rodtwy pavepdy, 
nov, os adialperdy re nad apepts Kad 
ev éorat 7d bv” . . . (the remainder of 
the quotation does’ not belong to 
this subject) épirrdvew 5€ kfoy, ef. 
Napuevldov ral wh Zhvwvds eorw 6 
Adyos, ws Kal Te "AdetdvOpy Soxe?. 
otire yap ev Trois Mapuendelois erect 
Aéyeral tt rowovroyv, Kal q wAclory 
ioropla rhy ék rijs dcxoToulas dmoplay 
eis Toy Zhvaeva avawéumet, Kal 5} Kad 
év Tots mepl xwhoews Adyos ws Zh- 
vevos a&mrouvnuovedera (cf. infra, 
the first and second arguments 
against motion) «al rf def woAAd 
Aéye, Ire kal ev adbrG pépera rP 
Tov Zhvevos cvypdupart, denvds 
yep, etc. These reasons of Sim- 
plicius are quite convincing. Por- 
phyry thinks that the argument 
from dichotomy must belong to 
Parmenides, simply because Aris- 
totle, 2. ¢., mentions it in his crit- 
ique on the doctrine of Parmenides, 
without mentioning Zeno. He 
himself is unacquainted with Zeno’s 
work; what he says about this 
argument he derives from other 
sources, and he does not give it in 
the original acceptation of Zeno. 

2 Arist. Phys. iv. 8, 210 b, 22: 
8 88 Zhvov gandpet, d rt el Zor Te 6 


témos, év tint Zora, Avew od XaAe- 


e a 
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4, A fourth argument is indicated in the statement 
that if the shaking out of a bushel of corn produces a 
sound, each individual grain and each sub-division of a 
grain must likewise produce sound, which seems to 
contradict our perceptions.'. The general question here 
is—How is it possible that many things together can 
produce an effect which each of them taken separately 
does not produce ? 


B. The Arguments against Motion. 
¢ 


As the arguments just quoted were directed against 
multiplicity in order to prove the unity of Being, the 
first main principle of the Eleatic doctrine, so the 
next four are directed against motion, in order to 


mév. c.1, 209 a, 28: 7% yap Zhvwvos 
amopia Cnret tiva Adyor: ei yap way 
7) by év rdw, SHAov Bri Kal Tod 
témov témos tarat Kal rovTo eis 
&repov mpdeow, Eudemus, ap. 
Simpl. Phys, 181 a: ém rabrdy dé 
kal 7 Zhvwvos aropla palverat wyev" 
&kiov pan ef. in what follows: « 
Bev vty ey témy jklwxey elvar Ta 
bvra] yap wav 7d dv To elvat, ef BE 
6 rémos Tay dvTwv, Tod by ely obKOtY 
ey GAAw Témm, KaKeivos Bh ev BAAD 
kat obrws cis Td mpdow. Simpl. 
130 b: & Zhvavos Adyos avaipeiv 
eidner tov Thmov epwrav ofrws el 
Zoarty 6 rémos éy rim éora:; may yap 
ov & re 7d 88 Brim Kad ev réry 
Zora tpa nad 6 rémos év Témy" Kad 
TodTo én’ &nreipov: ovx kpa éorww 6 
rénos. Similarly ibid. 124 b. 

! Arist. Phys. vii. 5, 250 a, 19: 
3:6, ToUTO 6 Zhvwvos Adyos odK aAn- 
Oys, ds opel ris Kéyxpov drioby 
pépos. Simpl. iw h. 1. 255 a, says: 
bd ToOTO Aver Kal Tov Zhywvos Tod 
’EAedtou Adyov bv pero Tpwrayépav 


rev cogiorhy’ eine ydp yor, ep, & 
Npwraryépa, &pa 6 els néyxpos KaTa- 
mecov Popov more, } 7d pupogrdy 
rod Kéxpou; Tod 8& eciwdvros, my 
moi? 6 dé pediuvos Tay Keyxpwr 
Katamweray moet Popov 7} of; Tod 
38 popeiy cimdyros Tov pébiuvoy, ri 
ot, éon 6 Zhywv, obx ort Adyos 
Tod pedipvov Tav Keyxpwv mpds Thy 
éva kal Td muptordy Tod évds; Tod 
8& phoavros eivar rh ody, Edy 6 

Zhvev, ob Kal roy Wépwv ~oovrat 

Adyot mpds GAAHAOUS of arrol; ds 

yap 7a Wopodvra Kat of Wépot. TovTOv 

dé ofrws Exovros, ci 6 medyuvos TOU 

Kéyxpou pope? popyoe: kad 6 els xéy- 

Xpos kal Td uuptoordy Tou KéyXpoU. 

(The latter also, p. 256 b:) Ac- - 
cording to this representation we 

cannot suppose that this argument 

was to be found in Zeno’s book; 

and its more complete development 

in Simplicius may have belonged 

to some later philosopher. But its 

essential thought is certified by 

Aristotle. 
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prove the second fundamental basis of the system, the 


unchangeableness of Being. 


1. The first argument is this:—Before the body- 
that is moved can arrive at the goal, it must first have 
arrived at the middle of the course; before it reaches 
this point it must have arrived at the middle of the. 


first half, and previously to 


first quarter, and so ad infinitum. 


that at the middle of the 
Every body, there- 


fore, in order to attain to one point from another, must 


_ pass through infinitely many spaces. 
cannot be passed through in a giver time. 
sequently im possible to arrive at one point from another, 


ena nner 


and motion is  impossible.? 


But the infinite 
It is con- 


2: The so-called. Achilles argument. is only another 


application of this.’ 


1 Cf. in regard to these, Ger- 
ling, De Zen. paralogismis motum 
spectant. Marb. 1825; Wellmann’s 
Zeno’s Beweise gegen die Bewegung 
und ihre Widerlegungen. Frankf. 
1870. 

* Arist. Phys. vi. 9, 239 b, 9+ 
rérrapes 8° cial Adyou rep) kirhoews 
Zhvevos of mapéxovtes Tas SuckoAlas 
Tots Avovow. mparos wey 6 mep) 100 
Bh rivetobar 51a Td wpdtepov eis Tb 
Huo Sely apiucéodar Td pepduevor 7) 
mpos To TéAos, mwepl ov Stelrouer ev 
Tois wpéorepoy Adyais, especially ce. 
2,238 a, 21, where we read: 6d 
kal 6 Zhvwvos Adyos Weidos Aau Rave 
70 wh evdéxeoOar 7a Kmeipa SiedAGeiy 
) Gbacta: Tey dareipwy Kal Exactov 
év werepacpneve xpdvy. Simpl. 236 
b (cf. 221 a, 802 a). Themistius 
gives a shorter and more aera 
comment (Phys. 55 b, 392 8q.): 
gor Kivnors, jbudyen vd ice 
év wenepacuévy xpévy tmeipa die~ 
trévar' toto b€ Gdtvaroy obk pa 


zy 


The slowest creature, the tortoise, 


éorl xivyois. edstxvy 5¢ 7d cuvnepé- 
voy (the hypothetical major pre- 
miss) é tod 7d xivodpevoy didoTn- 
waTt KivetoOa, wavTds dé SiacTrhuaros 
én’ retpov dvros Biatperod Td Kivod- 
Bevoy aydryen Td Hutov wparov Sied- 
Ociy ob Kweirat Siactrhuaros xal 
tére Tb BAov. GAAG Kal mpd TOD Tul- 
gews Tou BAou Td exelvou ‘Hytov, Kal 
TovTou mdAw Td huiov, ef ody Erreipa 
Te Nulon Sik To TayTds TOD Anoder- 
tos duvaroy elvat TO Husov AaBely, Ta 
8& dreipa &ddvarov ev memepaa weve 

xXpdvep 5eAeiv, TobTo 5é ds evapyts 
éAduBavey 6 Zhvwv, &divaroy ipa 
klynow elvan, Arist. Top. viti. 8, 
156 b, 7, and Sext. Math. x. 47 
refer to this proof. 

’ Favorinus, ap. Diog. ix. 29, 
says that Parmenides had already 
employed this argument; but the 
statement is certainly false. All 
other evidence ascribes it to Zeno. 
Diog. . ¢. says expressly that it 
was discovered by him; and all 
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could never be overtaken by the swiftest, Achilles, 


if it had once made a‘step in advance of him. 


For 


in order to overtake the tortoise, Achilles must first 
reach the point where the tortoise was when he started; 


next the point to which 


it had progressed in’ the 


interval, then the point which it attained while he 
made this second advance, and so on ad imfinitwm. 
But if it be impossible that the slower should be over- 
taken by the swifter, it is, generally speaking, impos- 
sible to reach a given end, and motion is impossible.! 
The whole argument turns, as in the other case, upon 
the assertion that a given space cannot be traverse 
unless all its parts are traversed ; which is not possible, 
because there is an infinite number of these parts.2 The 
only difference is that this assertion is applied in the 
first case to a space with fixed boundaries, and in the 
second, to a space with movable boundaries. 

3. So long as anything remains in one and the 


same space, it is at rest. 


every moment in the same space. 


But the flying arrow is at 


It rests, therefore, 


at every moment of its flight: therefore its motion 


that we know of Parmenides (cf. 
the often quoted passage, Parm. 
128 A) proves that he did not ap- 
ply himself in this manner to the 
dialectical refutation of the ordi- 
nary standpoint. , 

1, Arist. 1. c. 289 b, 14: devrépos 
® 6 wadrobwevos "AxsAdeds* éors F 
oSros, Sri 7d Bpaddrepov ovdérore 
Karodnpohaerat @gov ind Tov taxt- 
crov: %mpocdev yap avaryxatov 
2rGeivy 7d Sidxov, BOey Spunoe rd 
gedyor, Sor’ dei Ts mpoexew avay- 
katov 7d Bpadvrepov. Simpl. 237 a, 
and Themist. 56 a, explain this in 


the sense given in our text. 

2 As Aristotle rightly observes 
in the words: gor: 8& kal ovros 6 
airds Adyos TE Sixorouety (the 
same as the first argument based 


upon bi-partition) Sapépe: & év rg 


Sicupety wh Sixa 7b mpocAauBavdpe- 
vov wéycbos . . . ev duorédpus yap 
oupBaiver ph apixvelcOar mpds 7d 
trépas Sioipoumevou mws Tod peyé- 
Oous: GAAG mpdokerrat ev robTm, Bri 
obdt 7d TdxXLTTOV TETpaypdnuer- 
ov év TG didkav To Bpadéraroy. 
Similarly, the commentators. 
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during the whole course is only apparent.' (This 
argument, too, is based on the same process as the two 


previous arguments, 


In them, the space to be tra- 


versed, and here the time of the movement, is resolved 
into its minutest parts; and it is shown upon this pre- 


supposition, that no motion is thinkable. 


The latter 


argument is, as Aristotle acknowledges, quite correct. 


! Arist. 239 b, 30: rplros 8 6 
viv pndels tt 4 dioths pepomevn 
éornxev. Cf. 1. 5: Zhvww 5e. wapa- 
AoyiCerau ef yap del, pyowy, hpewet 
aay} xvetra, Stay 7 Kata Td oor, 
dort F Gel 7d pepduevoy ev rq viv, 
axlynrov Thy pepopevny elvan diordy. 
For év 7G viv axty. others read: év. 
7¢ viv Te Kath toov axlynror. 
Gerling, 1. ¢. p. 16, would substi- 
tute 4 aivetrat for } xvetru., Lam 
inclined to think that the text, 
which in its present form presents 
many difficulties, and has not 
been, to my mind, satisfactorily 
explained even by Prantl., origi- 
nally ran thus: « ydp, dyow, 
pepet wav, Bray F Kara 7d oor, 
Zrri 8 del 7d hepduevoy ev to viv 
kara 7d Ycov, axivnrov, &c., from 
which would result the meaning 
given above. Themistius (p. 55 b, 
p. 892 Sp.) likewise seems to pre- 
suppose this form of the words, 
when he paraphrases them thus: 
el yap hpenel, pnow, aravra Bray F 
kara 7d Yooy aire Sidornua, Ear Fé 
Gel 7d pepduevoy Kura 7d Tro éauTg 
Sidornua, aclynrov avdyn Thy bio- 
roy elvat Thy pepopevny. Similarly, 
p. 56 a, 394 Sp.: del piv yap Exa- 
oTov Tay Kiwoupevwy ev TPH viv Td 
toov éaurg xarexet Sidornua: Aris- 
totle’s observation against Zeno, 
l. c., that his whole argument is 
based upon the false theory of time 
being compounded of particular 


moments (é« Tav viv ray ab.aipe- 
twv) is quite in harmony with this. 
On the other hand, Simplicius says, 
236 b, agreeing with the text of 
our MSS. : 6 5& Zhvwvos Adyos tpo- 
AaBav, Ori wav rav 7 Kard 7d toov 
Eautg@ 2 xweira: 4) jpewel, cat ore 
oddty éy.7g viv kivetra, Kal bre 7d 
pepdpevoy del ev TE tom aire éort 
kal’ Exagroy viv, égxer tvddoyiCe- 
o0a: ofrws* Td pepduevoy BéAos ev 
mayt) viv Kara To toov équTe ext, 
dore wat év mavtl TS xpdvy. Td BE 
év T@ vov Kata 7b toov EavT@ dv od 
Kivetrat, Apeuel Upa, ered pydev ev 
TQ viv kwetrat, 7d SE wh Kvobpevoy 
hpepet, eredy wav } wveira h hpe- 
hel. 7d Bpa epduevoy Bédros Ews 
péperar jpemel kara mdvta roy Tijs 
opas xpévov. This deduction has 
none of the seeming conclusiveness 
which we always find in Zeno’s 
demonstrations. Simplicius, it is 
true, deserves attention because he 
was acquainted with Zeno’s work ; 
but, on the other hand, we must 
not forget the excellent remark of 
Schleiermacher (Ueber Anaximan- 
dros, Werke z. Phil. ii. 180) that 
Simplicius in the later books of his 
work took no account of the sources 
he had used in the earlier books. 
I agree with Themistius and Sim- 
plicius in understanding elya: kart 
7d toov to mean, ‘ to be in the same 
space’ as previously, not to alter 
its place. 
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In the moment as such, no movement, no change 
generally speaking, is possible; if I ask where the 
flying arrow is at this,moment, the answer cannot be 
in the transition from the space A to the space B, or in 
other words, in A and B; the answer can only be in 
the space A. Consequently, if time is conceived as an 
infinite series of successive moments, instead of a fixed 
quantity, we necessarily get, instead of the transition 
from one space to another, merely a successive Being 
in separate spaces: and motion is just as impossible as 
if (similarly to the first and second of Zeno’s argu- 
ments) we suppose, instead of the line to be traversed, 
an infnite number of successive and separate points.! 
The argument before us is therefore not “so sophistical 
as it appears to be; at any rate it is not more sophisti- 
cal than the others. It starts, like them, from the per- 
ception of a philosophic problem in which more recent 
thinkers have also found considerable difficulties ; and it 
stands in the same connections with Zeno’s general point 
of view. If Unity and Multiplicity be once regarded 
in the manner of the Eleatics as absolute contradictories 
positively excluding one another, separation in time 
and space may easily be looked upon as a plurality 
devoid of unity; space and time as an aggregation of 
separate points of space and time, and a transition from 
one of these points to another,—a motion,—becomes 
impossible.? 


1 That this is really the force 
of the argument is also implied by 
Aristotle, in his short counter- 
observation (vide previous note). 

2 ‘There is a reference to the 
fundamental thought of this argu- 


ment in what is quoted as from 
Zeno in Diog. ix. 72 (as Kern, 
Xenoph, 26, 74, reminds us): 7d 
kwotpevov ott’ év @ fort rére ki 
veira: ott’ évy @ wh fort: for that 
it cannot move in the space in 
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4. The fallacy in the fourth demonstration is more 
apparent. This refers to the relation of the time of 
movement to the space which has to be traversed. 

“According to the laws of motion, spaces of equal size 
must be traversed in equal time if the speed be equal. 
But two bodies of equal size move past one another 
twice as fast if they are both moving at equal speed, as 
if one of them is still, and the other with the same 
motion passes by it. Hence Zeno ventures to conclude 
that in order to traverse the same space,—the space 
taken up by each of these two bodies,—-at the same 
speed, only half the time is necessary in the one case 
that is necessary in the other. Consequently, he thinks, 
facts here contradict the laws of motion.! 
which it is, is proved by the obser- 
vation that it is in the same space 
in every moment. 

1 Arist. 239 b, 38: rérapros 8 6 


wepi rav ev TG oTadlg Kvoupevoy ef 
evavrias towy dyKwv’ wap’ tcous, TAY 


best text and the truest explana- 
tion of it (p. 237 b sq.), and even 
Prantl’s view of the passage, in 
other respects satisfactory, may 
find its completion here. Accord- 
ing to Simplicius, Zeno’s argument 





pev ard rédovs Tod oradlov Tay 8 runs thus: Let there be in the 
am wéoov (on the meaning of this 

expression vide Prantl. in h. 1. p. iD... . E 
516) top rdxer, ey § cmBalvew Al A2 A3 Ad — 
oterat, toov elva xpdvov 7g dimdaciy | B4 BZ Be B1 


Tov Huiour. Zot: 8 6 mapadoytopds 
év 7 7d poy Tape Kivobpevoy Td dé 
wap’ jpemodv Td toov méyebos aktody 
re top taxa Tov Toov péepecOu 
xpévov- Toro 8 ear) Weddos. That 
the argument referred to in these 
words has the meaning we have 
assigned to it is beyond question ; 
bat the manner in which Zeno 
more precisely explained it is 
doubtful, partly on account of the 


C1 C2 C3 C4 








2 Al A2 A3 A4 
B4 B3 B2 Bl 
C1 C2 C3 C4 











space, or in the course, D ... E, 
three equal rows of equal bodies, 
BN sy. Baw, oof Ol, es, 
shown in figure 1. Let the first 


uncertainty of the reading, and 
partly because of the extreme 
_ brevity of Aristotle's elucidation. 
Simplicius seems to me to give the 


row Al,. remain still; while the 
two others, with equal velocity, 
Move past it in a parallel and 
opposite direction to it and to one 
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The falsity of this conclusion strikes us at once; but 
we must not therefore suppose that Zeno was not per- 
fectly in earnest regarding it. For the whole fallacy 
is based upon this: that the space traversed by one 
body is measured according to the size of the bodies 
which it passes, whether these be in motion or at rest. 
That this is not allowable might well, however, escape 
the notice of the first philosopher who studied the laws 
of motion generally ; especially if, like Zeno, he were 
convinced, to start with, that his enquiry would result 
in contradictions. Similar paralogisms have been over- 
looked even by modern philosophers in their polemic 
against empirical conceptions. 

This is not the place to criticise the scientific value 
of Zeno’s demonstrations, the censures of Aristotle in 
regard to them, or the judgments passed by the 
moderns! on both. Whatever the absolute worth of 
these arguments may be, their historical importance 
is, in any case, not to be underrated. On the one hand, 





another. Cl will arrive at Al that in which Bl, with equal ve- 


and B4 at the same moment that 
B1 has arrived at A4 and C4 (vide 
figure 2). B1 has, therefore, passed 
all the Cs, and Cl all the Bs in 
the same time that each of age 
passed the half of the As. Or, 
Zeno seems to have expressed it, 
Cl has passed all the Bs in the 
same time, in which B1 has passed 
half of the As; and B1 has passed 
all the Cs in the same time in which 
C1 has passed half of the As. But 
the row A takes up the same space 
as each of the other two rows. 
The time in which C1 has passed 
through the whole space of the 
row A, is consequently the same as 


vn. T. 


locity, has passed through the half 
of this space, and vice versd. But 
since the velocities being equal, the 


_times of movement are to one 


another as the spaces traversed, 
the latter time can be only half as 
great as the former; the whole 
time, therefore, is equal to the half. 
! E.g. Bayle, Dict. Zénon @ Elée 
Rem. F.; Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
290 sq.; Herbart, Metaphysik, 
ii. § 284 sq.; Lehrd. z. Hint. in d. 
Phil. § 189; Striimpell, Gesch. d. 
theoret. Phil. b. d. Gr. 58 sq.; 
Cousin, Zénon @Elée Fragm. Phil. 
i, 65 sqq.; Gerling, 2. ¢.; and 
Wellmann, /, ¢, 12 sq., and 20 sq. 
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the opposition of the Eleatic doctrine to the ordinary 
point of view attains in them its climax; multiplicity 
and change are not opposed by Zeno as by Parmenides 
with general arguments which might be met by other 
general propositions; their impossibility is proved by 
these notions themselves; and thus any impression 
which might still be left by the exposition of Parme- 
nides that side by side with the One Being the many 
and the variable may still somehow find place, is en- 


tirely done away.! 


! Cousin, indeed, says exactly 
the contrary (I. ¢., ef. especially p. 
65, 70 sqq.) when he maintains 
that Zeno meant to dispute not 
multiplicity in general, but only 
multiplicity devoid of all unity. 
But of such a limitation there is 
no trace either in Zeno’s arguments, 
or in the introduction to Plato’s 
Parmenides. His arguments are 
directed quite universally against 
the notion of plurality, of motion, 
&e., and if, for the purpose of 
confuting these notions, pure 
separation without continuity, pure 
multiplicity without unity, is pre- 
supposed, this pre-supposition is 
not the point which is a¢tucked, but 
the ‘point from which the attack 
starts. If plurality generally be 
assumed, Zeno thinks the theory 
must necessarily lead to the can- 
celling of unity, and to contradic- 
tions of all kinds; he does not 
mean, as Cousin asserts, if a 
plurality devoid of all unity be 
assumed, no motion, &c., would be 
possible. If such had been Zeno’s 
opinion, he must before all things 
have discriminated the plurality 
devoid of unity from the plurality 
limited by unity. But it is the 
unavoidable consequence of the 


On the other hand, however, pro- 


Eleatic standpoint, that he did not, 
and cannot, do this. Unity and 
plurality, persistence of Being and 
motion, stand, with the Eleatics, 
wholly in opposition. Plato first 
recognised that these apparently 
opposite determinations could be 
united, and must be united, in one 
and the same subject; and in the 
Sophist and Parmenides he argues 
this expressly as against the 
Eleatic doctrine. Zeno is so far 
from a similar conviction that his 
arguments are all directed pre- 
cisely to the opposite end, to do 
away with the confused uncertainty 
of the ordinary notion which re- 
presents the One as many, and 
Being as becoming and variable. 
Plurality devoid of unity was 
maintamed in his time by Leucip- 
pus (only, however, in a limited 
sense) —but Zeno never alludes to 
Leucippus. Heracleitus, whom 
Cousin regards as the chief object 
of Zeno’s attacks, but to whom I 
can find no reference in his writ- 
ings, is so far from maintaining 
plurality without unity that he 
emphatically asserts the unity of 
all Being. Cousin is, therefore, 
wrong in his censure of Aristotle, 
le, p. 80:—Aristote accuse Zénon 
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blems were thus proposed to philosophy in regard to the 
explanation of phenomena, the consideration of which 
it has never since been able to evade. The apparent 
insolubility of these problems afforded welcome support 
to the Sophists in their denial of knowledge; but they 
afterwards gave a lasting impulse to the most search- 
ing enquiries of Plato and Aristotle, and even modern 
metaphysics has constantly been forced to return again 
and again to the questions first brought under discussion 
by Zeno. However unsatisfactory for us may be the 
immediate result of his Dialectic, it has therefore been 
of the highest importance to science. 


V. MELISSUS: 


Metissus resembles Zeno in his attempt to defend 
the doctrine of Parmenides against ordinary opinion. 
While, however, Zeno had sought to effect. this in- 
directly by the refutation of the usual theories, and had 
thus strained to the utmost the opposition of the two 
points of view, Melissus! seeks to show in a direct 


de mal raisonner, et lui-méme ne adversaries’ standpoint. This is 
raisonne guéres mieux et n'est pas in acertain sense true. He desires 
exempt paralogisme; car ses to refute his adversaries by draw- 
réponses impliquent toujours Tidée ing contradictory inferences from 
de Vunité, quand argumentation their presuppositions. But the 
de Zénon repose sur Vhypothése ex- middle terms, which he employs 
clusive de la pluralité. It is pre- for this purpose, belong not to 
cisely the exclusiveness of this pre- them, but to himself. Their con- 
supposition which Aristotle, with tention is merely: there is a 
perfect justice, assails. LikeCousin, plurality—a motion; he seeks to 
Grote, Plato, i. 108 (who more- prove that the Many, the Many 
over has misunderstood the pre- being assumed, must consist of 
ceding remarks), believes that Zeno infinitely many parts, and that in 
admitted the pre-supposition of motion, an infinite number of 
plurality without unity, not in his spaces must be traversed, &. 

own name, but merely from his 1 Of the life of Melissus we 

~a- fl 
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manner that Being can be conceived only as Parme- 
nides defined its concept; and as this direct proof in 
order to convince an adversary must be deduced from 
pre-suppositions common to both sides, he tries to find 
in the representatives of the ordinary mode of thought 
points of union with the Eleatic doctrine! But for 
this reason he cannot entirely avoid admitting into the 
Eleatie doctrine definitions which imperil its purity. 


know little. His father was called 
Ithagenes, his native place was 
Samos (Diog. ix. 24). Diogenes, 
l.c. (ef. Allian, v. 4, vii. 14) de- 
scribes him as a statesman of note, 
who had especially distinguished 
himself as a navarch. This 
elucidates Plutarch’s distinct and 
reiterated assertion (Pericl. c. 26; 
Themist. c. 2, here with an appeal 
to Aristotle; Adv. Col. 32, 6, p: 
1126; cf. Suid. MéAnros Adpov), 
which there is not the slightest 
reason to disbelieve, that Melissus 
commanded the Samian fleet in the 
victory over the Athenians, 442 Bc. 
(Thuc.i.117). Onthis circumstance 
is probably founded Apollodorus’s 


calculation, ap. Diog. ¢. ¢., which. 


places the prime of Melissus in OJ. 
84 (444-440 B.c.). He was, con- 
sequently, « contemporary, most 
likely a younger contemporary, of 
Zeno. His doctrine of the unity 
and invariability of Being is al- 
luded to by the Pseudo-Hippo- 
crates (Polybus) De Nat. Hom. ec. 
1; end vi. 34; Littré. Parme- 
nides was possibly the teacher of 
Melissus, as well as of Zeno; but 
thisis not established by Diog. J. e.; 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. iv. 8, p. 57. 
The other statements of Diogenes 
that Melissus was acquainted with 
Heracleitus does not seem abso- 


lutely impossible; but he adds that 
the Ephesians had their attention 
first drawn to their fellow citizen 
through his means, which is most 
improbable. A treatise of Me- 
lissus, doubtless his only work, is 
mentioned by Simpl. Phys. 22 b, 
simply as 7d atyypapypa, Suidas 
sub voce MéAntos calls it wept 
Tov bros, Galen, Ad. Hippocr. De 
Nat. Hom. i. p. 5; De Elem. sec. 
Hipp. i. 9, p. 487, Kiihn; Simpl. 
De Colo, 249 b, 23; Schol. in Arist. 
509 a, 38: rept picews; Simpl. De 
Calo, 249 b, 42; Phys. 15 b: 7. 
gboews 4 mr. Tod Byres; from the 
last passage, Bessarion. Adv. cal. 
Plat. ii. 11, seems to have invente1 
this statement, cf. p. 542, 2. The 
somewhat important fragments 
contained in Simplicius have been 
collected and commented on by 
Brandis, Comm. El. 185 sqq.; Mul- 


lach, Arist. De Mel. &. p.80 sqq.; - 


Fragm. Phil, i, 259 sqq. 

‘Simpl. 2. ¢.: rots yip trav 
Guokav akdpaot xpnodmevos & Mé- 
Aisoos wepl yevécews kal pOopas 
tpxerat rod ovyypdpparws obtws. 
Cf. in Fr. 1, the words ovyxwpéerat 
‘yap Kal robo b1d ray guoidy, The 
kal rodro shows that Melissus had 
already appealed in the context to 
the assent of the physicists, 


’ 
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All that: has been transmitted to us of Melissus’ 
doctrine of Being may be reduced to the four deter- 
minations of its eternity, its infinity, its unity, and its 
invariability. 

That which is, is underived and imperishable. , For, 
were it derived, it must have come either from Being 
or from non-Being. Now that which arises from Being 
is not derived, but bas existed previously; and from 
non-Being nothing can be derived; least of all Being 
in the absolute sense.' Similarly, if it passed away, 
it must be resolved either into something existent or 
something non-existent ; but Being cannot become non- 
existent, as all admit; and if it passed over into a 





Being, it could not be said to perish.? 
If Being is eternal, it must also, Melissus thinks, 


1 *€ otre éx wh edvros ofdy Te yi- 
venOal v1, obre BAAO piv obdéy edy 
(this is of course intended by Me- 
lissus in a purely hypothetical man- 
ner, in the sense of ordinary opin- 
ion), ToAAG BE waAAOv 7d GAGs ed.” 

2 Mel.” Fr. 1, ap. Simpl. J. c. 
The conclusion of the Fragment is 
as follows: o¥re pOaphaerae Td edy. 
obre yap és 7d ph edy oidy Te Th eb 
peraBdrAdraw’ cuyxwpéerat yap kal 
tovro tnd TaY puoiK@y. oiTe és 
édy> pévar yap bv mdAw obrw ye Kab 
ob pOelpoito. otre dpa yéyove rd 
ay obre POaphoera, aiel Epa fv 
te xa Zora. The first part of the 
above argument is given in the 
Treatise, De Melisso, ¢ 1, sub init., 
in a somewhat more extended 
form : &[8:0v eivat pyow ef rt early, 
elmep ph evdéxerOat yeverOar pndey 
éx pnbevds: etre yap ravra yéeyover 
etre ph wdvta, dev duporépws ef 
ovdevds yeveo Oat by air dy yryvdueva 
(before yeyvéueva, ra ought prob- 


ably, as Brandis thinks, to be 
inserted: vide Mullach im h. 1.) 
ardvrwy te yap yryvonévwy oddity 
mpoimdpyev. ef 8 bvTwy Tivdv Gel 
érepa mpooylyvorro, mAgov by Kal 
peifov 7d ev yeyovevar pb Oh wAdov 
nal peiCov, TovTo -yeverOar by é& 
ovdevds’ ob yap év TG eAdrrou 7d 
wAéov, 008 éy t@ piKporépw rd 
Bei(ov imdpxev. This addition 
probably is taken from a later 
portion of the work, which, accord- 
ing to the excellent remark of 
Brandis (Comm. 186), seems to 
have presented the main ideas and 
course of the argument, and then 
to have developed particular parts 
more accurately. The small Frag- 
ment 6, agreeing with a portion 
of Fr. 1, belonged probably to the 
same later section. It is clear from 
p. 585, 38, that in the above doc- 
trines, Melissus was closely allied, 
to Parmenides. . 
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be infinite, for what has not_been derived _and does not 





pass away, has neither beginning nor end; and what has 


neither beginning nor end, is infinite.! This definition, 





in which Melissus diverges from Parmenides, has drawn 
down upon him the severe censure of Aristotle,? and it: 


1 Fr, 2: Gan’ éwesdh 1d -yevd- 
pevoy apxhy Exe, 7d wh yevduevov 
apxhy obk exe, Td 8 edy ov yeyove, 
ovx by éxot dpxhy. &ri dé 7d pbeipd- 
pevoy Tereuthy exer, ei BE rh éort 
&pbaprov, TeAevThy ovK exer, To edy 
Epa Bpbaprov édby TeAeuThy obk exer 
7d 5 unre dpxhy exov phre rTerev- 
Thy &meipoy tuyxaver edy: Mreipoy 
ipa rd édy. Similarly in Fr. 7, the 
conclusion of which, ob yap aiet 
elvat dvuorby 8 71 wh wav éori, only 
asserts this: if Being were limited 
in point of magnitude, it could not 
be eternal: but to explain why it 
could not, Melissus seems to have 
given no other reason than that 
already quoted, viz. that the eternal 
must be unlimited, because it could 
not otherwise be without beginning 
orend. Fr. 8 and 9 are apparently 
small portions of the same more 
complete discussion, to which Fr. 
7 belonged. Fr. 8 seems to me to 
contain the opening words of the 
discussion ; this Fragment ought 
properly therefore to be placed 
before Fr. 7. Aristotle who fre- 
quently refers to this demonstra- 
tion of Melissus expresses himself 
in regard to it as if he considered 
the words éme:d}—@yet as the pro- 
tasis, and the following words: 
7a ph—odx exet as the apodosis. 
Cf. Soph. El. c. 5, 167 b, 13: ofoy 
5 MeAlocov Adyos Bri dreipov rd 
mav, AaBdv 7d pey Grav wyévntoy 
(ee yap ph bvros obdty by yevéoOar), 
70 5& yevduevov e& apxas yevérba 
ei wh ody yéyover, apxhy ob Exe 


[-ew] 1d nity, Bor’ treipov. odt 
aydryicn 5& TodTo oupBaivew’ ob yep 
(for it does not follow that) « rd 
vyevduevoy drav apxhy Exe, wal ef we 
apxhy Exe yéyover, So c. 28, 181 
a, 27: Phys. i. 3, 186 a, 10; Set 
bev ody mapadoylCerat MéAicoos 
SnAov olerat yap eiAnpévas, ei rd 
yevopevov exer apxhy Gray, bri nab 
7d wh yevduevoy obx exe, So Eu- 
demus, ap. Simpl. Phys. 23 a: od 
yap, et rb yevspevor apxhy Exet, 7d wh 
yevduevov apxhy obt Exe, waAAOV BE 
7) wh exov apxhy ow éeyévero, 
There can be no doubt, and the 
parallelism of the next proposition 
(@rt BE 7d POeip. etc.) proves it— 
that the words 7d wy yy. etc., be- 
long to the protasis: ‘ As the Be- 
come has a beginning and the 
Unbecome none,’ ete. Aristotle, 
therefore, has either been guilty of 
a wrong construction, or he has 
presupposed that Melissus con- 
cluded that the Unbecome bad no 
beginning, from the fact that 
everything Become hasabeginning. 
On the other hand, what is said in 
Arist. Soph. El. c. 6, 168 b, 35: 
as dv TG MeAlooov Adyp 7d abtd 
AauBdver +d yeyoréva: nal apxhv 
éxev, and also in the treatise, De 
Melisso, 1. c., agrees with the phi- 
losopher’s own utterances. The 
passages in recent authors in re- 
gard to this theory of Melissus 
are to be found in Brandis, Comm. 
El. 200 sq. 

2 Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 25: otros 
bey oby . . . dpercor mpds thy viv 





% 
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is evident that it approved itself to Aristotle neither 
in itself nor in regard to the arguments on which it is 
based. In these, the confusion between infinity in time 
and infinity in space, 
that Being’ must be according to time without begin- 
ning or end; and he concludes from thence, that it can 
have no limits in space. That this is the sense he gives 
to the infinity of Being there can be no doubt.! He 
supports his statement, however, by the further observa- 
tion that Being can only be limited by the void, and 
as there is no void, it must be unlimited? But if 
the limited extension which Parmenides attributes to 
Being was hard to reconcile with its indivisibility, this 
unlimited extension is much harder. Although, there- 
fore, Melissus expressly guards himself against the 
corporeality of Being,’ yet the observation of Aristotle 4 
that he seems to conceive it as material, is not alto- 
gether unjust. We may rather suppose that the Ionian 
physics, in spite of his hostility to them, had had some 
influence on Melissus, and had given rise to this theory 









mapovoay Chrnow, of pev Suo Kad 
Tdpmay ws dyTes puKpdy dypoiKdr epot, 
Eevopdyns nal Médiooos. Phys. i. 
8,subinit.: dupdrepor yap epioriKas 
ovaroyitovrat, kal MéAwcoos kad 
Tlappeviins' Kal yap pevdq Aap Bd 
vouct kal dovAAdytotol ciow abtay of 
Adyot. madAoy 8 & MeAiogou gopri- 
xds Ka) ode Exwv dopiay (he con- 
tains nothing difficult, he bases 
his doctrines on nothing that really 
requires consideration, and he is, 
therefore, easy to refute), GAN’ évds 
arémov S00évros Ta&AAG oupBalver 
rovro 8° ov0ey xaderdr. 

1 This is clearfrom Fr. 8: 4A” 
dorep eo) aie), oftw wal rd péya- 


Gos &retpov aiel xph efvat, and from 
the express and repeated assertions 
of Aristotle (vide inf. p. 632, 2, and 
Metaph. i. 5, 986 b, 18; Phys. i. 
2, 185 a, 32 b, 16 sqq.). 

2 Vide inf. p. 682, 2. 

$ Fr. 16: ei ey "eby eort, Set 
aitd by elvas ev 5& ebv Bei abtd 
copa wh exew ef 38 exar mdxos, 
exo? by pdpia al obnéri by ef Ev, 

- 4 Metaph. 1. ce. vide sup. p. 548, 
1. In criticising this passage, it 
should be remembered that the 
concept #An is with Aristotle wider 
than that of c@ua, cf. Part ii. b, 
243 sq., second edition. 
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of his, which did not accord with the’ Eleatic doctrine 
of the unity of Being. 

It is true that our philosopher directly infers the 
unity of bemg from ais unlimitedness. If there were 
several Beings, he says, they would necessarily all be 
limited in pice to each other; if Being 3 is unlimited, 
it is also one.!' Ip_his opinion multi $ 

~itself inconceiygble. For in order to be many, things 
must be separated by the void; but there cannot be a 
void, for the void would be nothing else than non- 
Being. Even if we suppose that the parts of matter 
directly touch one another, without having anything 
between them, the argument gains nothing. For if 
matter were divided at all points and there were con- 
sequently no unity, there could also be no multiplicity, 
all would be empty space ; if, on the other hand, matter 
were only divided at certain points, there is no reason 





why it should not everywhere be so. 
“inally, Melissus also attains 


fore, be divided at all.? 


1 Fr. 3: ef 58 &rretpov, €v" ci yap 
db0 ly, ob« by Sbvarro Areipa civar 
GAN Exot kv wépara mpds BAANAG 
&retpov d¢ 7d eddy, odk tpa mAdw Ta 
édyta: ey pa 7d édy, Fr. 10: ef 
ph ey en, wepavéer mods KAAO, Arist. 
De Melisso, i. 974 a, 9. 

2 Arist. Gen, et Corr. i. 8, 
325 a, 2: évlos yap ray apxatey 
Bote 7d dy CF dvdynys ey elvar kad 
axlyyrov 7d piv yap Kevdy ovK dp, 
xivnOfivat 8° obk by Sbvacdar wy dvros 
nevod KeXopiopevon, avd” ab ToAAG 
elvas wh dvros Tod bielpyovros. Tito 
5 obdey Biapépery, ef tis ofera: uh 
auvexées elvat Td way GAN’ &rrecOat 
Binpnuevor, TOU odven TOKAD ral Bn 
ty elvar kal xevdy, ef wey yap mdyry 


It cannot, there- 


diouperdv, odOey cfvar ty, Bare ovré 
oNAG (similarly Zeno, sup. p.615,1) 
GAAG Kevdy 7d Grow ef BE TH ev TH 
de wh, wewAacpevw Tint Tov éoi~ 
Reva" péxpe mécou yap Kal dia ri 7d 
Hey ofrms Exe: Tod BAou Kal wAfpés 
éort, 7) Se Bnpnuevoy; Ere dpolws 
odva avaykatoy ph elvar xivnowy. ee 
hey obv Trobray Tay Adywr, trepBdv- 
res thy alobnow Kai wapiddyres 
airhy os TH Adyw Séov arorovbeiv, 
ev nal axlynroy rd iw eival gace 
kal &retpov éviov 7d yap wépas we- 
patvery by mpds Td Kevdy, That 
Aristotle in this exposition is 
thinking chiefly of Melissus, and 
not (as Philop. in h. Ul. p. 36 a, 
supposes, probably from his own 
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the same result in the following manner. If the so- 
called many things really were what they seem to us, 


they could never cease to be so. 


Since our perception 


shows us change and decease, it refutes itself, and con- 
sequently deserves no faith in regard to what it says 


about the multiplicity of things.! 


conjecture) of Parmenides, seems 
most likely for the following rea- 
sons: 1. The last proposition un- 
mistakeably refers to the doctrine 
of Melissus on the unlimitedness 
of Being. 2. What is here said 
about motion agrees with what will 
presently be quoted (p. 635, 1) from 
Melissus’ writings. 3. This whole 
argument turns upon the theory of 
empty space, which Parmenides in- 
deed rejected, but to which neither 
he nor Zeno, as far as we know, 
attributed so much importance for 
the criticism of the ordinary point 
of view. How little ground there 
is for the assertion of Philoponus 
we see from the fact that, though 
he recognises the relation of the 
foregoing demonstration to the 
Atomistic philosophy, this does not 
prevent his ascribing it to Parme- 
nides : rodro 5& avoupay 6 Mappevlins 
nov, ér1 7d ofTws SroTierta ovdey 
Sraéper rod Aroma kal kevdy cia pepe, 

‘4 Fr. 17 (ap. Simpl. De Calo, 
250 a, f: Schol. in Arist. 509 b, 18, 
partly also Aristocles ap. Eus. Pr. 
Ew, xiv. 17. I here follow Mul- 
lach) : wéyiorov pév Sy onuetoy ovros 
5 Adyos, Ort ev wdvov or, ardp 
kal rdSe onucia ei yap Av woAAd, 
rotabra xpiv abta elvat, oldy rep yd 
nus 7d ev elvan. ef yap Fort yi Kat 
B5wp nat oldnpos Kal xpucds Kal wip 
kal 7d pev Cwdy 7d 5& rebvnKds Kad 
méday kad Acusdy Kal 7a BAAG wdyra 
doa of &vOpwrol pact elvar dAndéa, 
el 5) tadra gor: Kal nudes dpdds 


This remark, how- 


Spéopey kal axovouer, elvat xp} Exa- 
gTov ToLodToy, oidy wep Td mp@TOP 
okey hutv, nad wh meramlarew unde 
yiverOa érepoiov, add’ aiel elvoe 
Exacroy oldy wep oT, viv 5€ dapev 
6p0Gs épiv Kal axovew Kal cursdvat 
Bonéer Se Hiv 76 Te Oepudv puxpdv 
ylveoOat kal 7d Wuxpdy Oepudr kal 7d 
oKAnpdy wadOaxdy Kal 7d padOaxdy 
oKAnpov, Kal 7d (wdy arobvhonew 
kal é ph (Gyros ylyecOat, kai tadTa 
ndvra éreporovoba, Kal & re hy Te 
kal § vov Fort oddéy duotoy elvas, 
GAN’ 8 realdnpos oKAnpds eov TE 
dantvA@ KararplBecbar dpod péwv 
(so the editions read, Mullach con- 
jectures déuov édy, or preferably 
éwapypds; Bergk, De Xen. 30, 
duoupéwy ; but none of these amend- 
ments satisfy me; perhaps there 
may be an iod jn the duo’): wat 
xpuads Kal HAAG 3 Ti loxupdy.dondee 
elvat wav, e& iiards Te yi Kad AlBos 
yiverOa, Sore cupBaiver pire dpiiv 
pre ta edvta yiwdoKew. ov Tolvuy 
tara dAAHAois duoroyee” papevors 
yep elvat ToAAG Gidia (? perhaps we 
should read aie)) xa) eed re kal ioxiw 
Zxovramdvraérepotove Oo Huiv Sorgen 
kal peramimrev éx ‘rod éxdorore 
Speopevov, SjAov Tolvuv Sri obk dpOas 
Spéopev, ab5t exciva woAra dpbs 
Bander elvat, ob yap tv meréminre ei 
GAndéa iv, GN’ qv, ofdv wep eddkee 
&xacrov, Toatrov’ Tod yap édvTos 
GAnOwo Kpéooay obdéer. hy BE peTa- 
méan, 7d we dv dmdrero, Td Be ob 
doy yéyove, obtws Gv el TOARA Hy 
rowaita xpiy clvar oldy wep Th Ev, 
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ever, which he himself designates merely as a secondary 
proof, encroaches on the ground which Melissus had 
already occupied in his polemic against the possibility 
of motion and variability in general. 

Being cannot move, it can experience no increase, 
no change of its condition, no pain; for every move- 
ment is a transition to another, a cessation of the old and 
the arising of something new. But Being is One, and 
there is none besides; it is eternal, so that it neither 
ceases nor arises; it is necessarily, therefore, changeless, 
and always like itself; for all change, even the slowest, 
must in time lead to an entire cessation of that which 
changes.! Jn regard to motion in the narrower sense— 
motion in space,—this, Melissus thinks, cannot be con- 
ceived without the theory of an empty space. For if a 
thing has to move to another place, this place must be 


1 Fr. 4: Gaaa why ef vy, rat 
axlynrov: 7d yap ev édy dyotor aiel 
Ew’ 1d 58 duotor ott’ by dardAatro, 
ot’ by péCov ylvoiro, ovre weraKxoc- 
MéotTo, obre GAyéot, obre GiG@To. et 
ydp te TovTay Tdoxor obK by ev eXn. 
7 yap hvrwaouy Kivnow Kivedmevov 
Ze twos nat és Erepdv 71 peTaBdrret, 
ovdév 5 Fv Erepov rapa Td dy, odk 
&pa toiro Kiwnoerat, So Fr. 11 (ap. 
Simpl. Phys. 24 «, u; ef. De Calo, 
52 b, 20; Schol. 475 a, 7), with 
the corresponding proof: «i yap 
qi rourwy mdrxor, od by ert bv ein. 
ei yap érepoiovrat, dvdyrn 7d edy ph 
Spotov elvat, GAA’ amdAdvobat Td 
mpdobey edby, Td de obt ed ylvecbat. 
el rolvuy rpiopuploiss erect Erepotov 
yivoto .1d way, bAoiTo by ev TE 
may’ xpéve, Fr. 12 then shows 
the same in regard to the peraké- 
ounots, by which we are to under- 
stand each previous change in the 


condition of a thing; the words 
are: GAA’ od5E peranxogpnOFvar dyv- 
orév: 5 yap kéopos (the whole, which 
is founded upon a definite arrange- 
ment of its parts, the complex) é 
apdabey edy ovx aréAAuTat, ove 6 
nn day ylvera, etc. Fr, 13 adds to 
this what seems to us the very su- 
perfiuous argument that Being car- 
not experience pain or grief, for 
what is subject to pain cannot be 
eternal, or equal in power to the 
healthy, and must necessarily 
change, since pain is partly the con- 
sequence of some change, and partly 
the cessation of health and the 
arising of sickness. Evidence at 
third hand for the immobility of 
matter as held by Melissus (cf. 
Arist. Phys. i. 2, sub init. ; Me- 
taph. i. 5, 986 b, 10 sqq.) it is 
needless to quote. 
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empty in order to receive it. If, on the other hand, it 
withdraws into itself, it must become denser than it was 
previously, that is to say, it must become less empty, 
for rarer means that which contains more empty space, 
denser that) which contains less. Every movement 
presupposes a void; that which can receive another 
into itself is void; that-which cannot receive another 
is full; that which moves can only do so in the void. 
But the void would be the non-existent, and the non- 
existent does not exist. Consequently there is no void, 
and therefore no motion. Or, in other words, Being 
can move itself neither in Being (that which is full), 
for there is no Being besides itself; nor in non-Being 
(that which is empty), for non-Being does not exist.’ 
Melissus also expressly shows, as a result of the denial 
of multiplicity and motion, that no division of Being 


or mixture of substances is possible.? 


' Fr. 5: Kal nar’ tAdov 5% rpd- 
mov ovdev xevedy éori Tod edvtos: Td 
yap Kevedy ob0€y dori ob by dy etn 
7d ye pndév. ob Kivéercn dy rd edy" 
broxwpjoa yap ob exe oddanij 
Keveou ph édytos, AAA’ ovdE és Ewurd 
cvoTaAjvat Suvaréy: etn yap by obrws 
Gpaérepov éwutod Kab muxvdrepov’ 
rovro b¢ Gddvarov. 7d yap apady 
addvarov dpolws elvat mARpes TH Tru- 
KVG, GAN’ Hdy-7d apady ye Kevedr epov 
ylveras Tov TuKVOD Td BE Kevedy odK 
ort, ef BE wATpes eats 7d dy A wh, 
kplvav xph TE éobéxesOal tt abrd 
BAro Aun: ei yap wh eadéxera, rrH- 
pes, ef 58 eoBdxoitd rt, ob wAfipes. 
ei dv dort ph Kevedv, avarynn wAtipes 
elvou ef BE TovTO, wh KieecOar OVX 
Bri wh Svvardy did wWAnpeos Kweeg Gat, 
hs ém ray cwudtwy Aéyouer, GAN’ 
bri way 7d adv otre és edy SbvaTat 


He was, no doubt, 


kivéecOat, ov yap gers Te Tap’ avTd, 
ore és Td uh edy, oF yap Fort Td LH 
édvy. So Fr. 14, in part word for 
word. From this and the foregoing 
passages is taken the extract, De 
Melisso, c. 1, 974 a, 12 sqq., where 
the doctrine is specially insisted 
on, which Melissus himself advances 
in Fr. 4,11, and which, as it would 
appear, he has expressly demon- 
strated in a previous passage : that 
Being as One is Spouov xdvry. 
Aristotle refers to these same expo- 
sitions, Phys. iv. 6, 218 b, 12: Mc- 
Mocos ev obv Kal Selxvuce Bre Td 
nay a&xlyntov ex rov’rwy (from the 
impossibility of motion without 
empty space) ef yapxiwhoerai, avdy- 
kn elvar (¢nod) kevdy, Td dE Kevdy 
ob ray bvTwY, ' 

2 Vide, in regard to the mixture, 
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led to this by the doctrine of Empedocles, for Empe- 
docles thought he could escape the Eleatic objections 
to the possibility of Becoming, by reducing genera- 
tion and destruction to mixture and separation. He 
may, however, have been referring likewise to Anaxa- 
goras if he were acquainted with the writing of that 
philosopher. In his arguments against motion, the 
proposition that all motion presupposes a void, and 
that the void would be non-Being, clearly betrays a 
knowledge of the Atomistic doctrine. For it is not 
likely that the Atomists borrowed this, their funda- 
mental theory, from Melissus (vide infra). On the 
other hand, the remark about rarefaction and conden- 
sation points to the school of Anaximenes. From this 
it is clear that Melissus occupied himself to a consider- 
able extent with the doctrines of the physicists. 

On the whole, with the exception of the statement 
that the One is unlimited, we find that our philosopher 
adhered strictly to the doctrine of Parmenides. This 
doctrine, however, was not: developed further by him, 
and though he undertook to defend it against the 
physicists, his arguments are unmistakeably inferior to 
those of Zeno in acuteness. But they are not wholly 
valueless ; his observations especially concerning motion 
and change give evidence of thought, and bring out 
real difficulties. Besides Parmenides and Zeno, he 
appears only as a philosopher of the second rank, but 
still, considering his date, as a meritorious thinker. 

It is obvious that he also agreed with the above- 


/ eee 


the extract, De Melisso, J. vc. 8, 24 Sufpnrar rd édv, eivéerar, xivedpevov 
6Qgq.; on the division, Fr. 15: ef 8& odk dy ely Gua, 
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mentioned philosophers in rejecting the testimony of the 
senses, inasmuch as they delude us with the appearance 
of multiplicity and change;’ he probably attempted no 
thorough investigation of the faculty of cognition, and 
nothing of this kind has been attributed to him. 

Some of the ancients ascribe to Melissus physical. 
propositions. According to Philoponus, he first, like 
Parmenides, treated of the right view, or the unity 
of all Being; then of the notions of mankind, and in 
his third section he named fire and water as the primi- 
tive substances.? Stobseus ascribes to him, in common 
with Zeno, the Empedoclean doctrine of the four ele- 
ments and of the two moving forces; and that in a 
sense which at once suggests a later origin.’ Stobseus 
also says that he maintained the All to be unlimited, 
and the world to be limited.‘ Epiphanius represents 
him as having taught that nothing is of a permanent 
nature, but all is transient. These statements, how- 
ever, are exceedingly suspicious; first because Aristotle 
expressly mentions as characteristic, of Parmenides, in 
contradistinction from Xenophanes and Melissus, that 
side by side with Being he enquired into the causes of 
phenomena;* and secondly, because they are indivi- 


1 Fr. 17 (sup. p. 638, 1); Arist. 
Gen. et Corr.i. 8; sup. p. 632, 2; 
De Melisso, c. 1, 974 b, 2; Aristocl. 
ap. Eus, Pr. Ev. xiv. 17, 1; ef. 
p. 591, L. 

2 Phys. B, 6: 8 MEA. ey rots 
mpos GAgGeay Ev evar Aéywv 7d by 
év trois mpos ddtav 360 ¢nodv elvar 
ras apxas tav byway, mip Kal 
FSwp. 


3 Sup. p. 611, 2. 


4 Eel. i. 440: Avoyévns nad Mé- 
Awwoos Td pv wiv meipov, Toy BE 
Kéopov Temepacpévoy, 

5 Exp, Fid. 1087 D. 

§ Metaph. i. 5, according to the 
quotation on p. 626, 1: Mapuevtins 
5& MaAAOv BACrwy Zouré tov A€éyery" 
mapa yap rd bv, ete. (Vide sup. p. 
587, 3; 593, 1: cf. also c. 4, 984 
b, 1.) 
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dually so untrustworthy;' we may, therefore, unhesi- 
tatingly set them aside. Another statement, that 
Melissus avoided all mention of the gods, because we 
ean know nothing about them,—-sounds more probable ; ? 
but here again the evidence is inadequate. If Melissus 
really ‘expressed himself thus, he no doubt intended, 
not to assert his philosophical conviction of the un- 
knowableness of the Divine—which he must have be- 
lieved himself to have known in his doctrine of Being, 
—but like Plato, in the Timzus (40 D), to avoid any 
dangerous expression concerning the relation of his own 
theory to the popular faith. 


VI. HISTORICAL POSITION AND CHARACTER OF THE 
ELEATIC SCHOOL. 


Zeno and Melissus are the last of the Eleatic philo- 


sophers of whom we know any particulars. 


Soon after 


them, the school as such appears to have died out ;3 


1 This has already been shown, 
p. 612, in regard to the statement 
of Stobzeus, 1.60. The second pas- 
sage in Stobzeus attributes to Me- 
lissus a definition, for which there 
is no foundation whatever in his 
system, and which was first intro- 
duced by the Stoies (Part iii. a, 174, 
1). As Melissus is here named with 
Diogenes, we might conjecture that 
the statement perhaps arose from 
Diogenes the Stoic, in some passage 
where he brought forward this doc- 
trine, having mentioned the defini- 
tion of Melissus and explained it in 
the spirit of hisschool. As regards 
Philoponus, he is very untrust- 
worthy in respect to the most an- 
cient philosophers, In the present 


instance the titles themselves, 7a 
mpos GAfOeav, ra mpds 5éfar, prove 
that there is a confusion with Par- 
menides. The statement of Epi- 
phanius is perhaps founded on s 
misapprehension of the discussion 
quoted p. 682, 2, or perhaps on 
some confusion with another philo- 
sopher. 

2 Diog. ix. 24, 

* Plato indeed in the introduc- 
tion to the Parmenides names a 
certain Pythodorus as the disciple 
and friend of Zeno; and in the 
Soph. 216 A, 242 D (sup. p. 562, 1) 
he speaks of the Eleatic school as 
if it were still in existence at the 
supposed date of this dialogue, the 
latest years of, Socrates. © Little, 
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and what remained of it was lost in Sophistic,! for 
which Zeno had already prepared the way, and sub- 
sequently through the instrumentality of Sophistic, in 
the Socratico-Megarian philosophy. Partly in this 
indirect manner, and partly directly, through the 
writings of Parmenides and Zeno, the Eleatic School 
furnished its quota to the Platonic philosophy of the 
concept, and afterwards to the Aristotelian physics and 
metaphysics. But previously to this, it had considerably 
influenced the development of the pre-Socratic philo- 
sophy of nature. Heracleitus seems to have received 
impulses, not merely from the Ionians, but also from 
Xenophanes; in Empedocles, the Atomists, and Anaxa- 
goras, the connection with Parmenides asserts itself 
more definitely. All- these philosophers pre-suppose the 
concept of Being which Parmenides had introduced ; 
they all admit that the Real is, in the last resort, 
eternal and imperishable ; they all deny, for this reason, 
its qualitative change, and they are thus forced into 
the theory of a multiplicity of unchangeable primitive 
substances, and into that mechanical direction which 
thenceforward for a long period was predominant in 
physics. The conception of the element and the atom, 


however, can be inferred from this, 
as Plato may have been led to 
represent the matter thus from the 
form of dialogue which he is using. 
Another philosopher, Xeniades of 
Corinth, who perhaps came forth 
from the Eleatic school, and, like 
Gorgias, blended the Eleatie doc- 
trine with Scepticism, . will be spo- 
ken of later on in the chapter on 
Sophistic. 

1 As Plato himself indicates in 


the opening of the Parmenides, for 
after the Eleatic stranger has been 
described as éraipos tov dup) Tlap- 
pevlinv nal Zhvwva, Socrates en- 
quires ironically whether he is not 
perhaps a Gebs éAeyerixds; and 
Theodorus replies that he is perpid- 
Tepos Tay mepl Tas Epidas ermovdand- 
twy, which it seems from this that 
the Eleatics, 2s a rule, must then 
have been. 
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the reduction of change to combination and separation in 
space, originated with the Eleatics. .The Eleatic doctrine 
forms therefore the main turning point in the history of 
ancient speculation, and after its completion by Par- 
menides, no philosophic system arose which was not 
essentially determined by its relation to that doctrine. 
This circumstance would alone prevent our separat- 
ing the Eleatic doctrine as to its general aim from the 
contemporary natural philosophy, and attributing to 
it, instead of a physical, a dialectical or metaphysical 
character ; and-a more particular examination will at 
once show how far removed its founders were from a 
pure philosophy of the concept, or ontology. We have 
seen that Xenophanes proposed to himself essentially the 
same problem as the physicists,—to determine the cause 
of natural phenomena, the essence of things; we have 
found that even Parmenides and his disciples conceive 
Being .as extended in space; we have learned the ver- 
dict of Aristotle’ on the Eleatics generally, that their 
Being is merely the substance of sensible things. From 
all this it is clear that these philosophers, too, were 
originally concerned with the knowledge of nature ; that 
they also start from the given and actual, and from thence 
alone, in their search for its universal cause, attained 
their more abstract definitions. We must therefore 
regard the Eleatic doctrine in its general tendency, not 
as a dialectical system, but a system of natural philo- 
sophy.? Zeno, it is true, made use of the dialectic 
method in its defence, and was therefore called by 
Aristotle the discoverer of dialectics; * but the Eleatic 


1 Vide sup. p. 190, 1, 2. 8 Sup. p. 613, 2. 
2 Cf. with what follows, p. 185 sq. 
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philosophy as a whole is still far from being a system 
of dialectics. In order to be so, it should be dominated 
by a more definite view of the problem and method 
of scientific knowledge; its physical and metaphysical 
enquiry should be preceded by a theory of knowledge, 
and its view of the world should be regulated by the 
definition and discrimination of concepts. But all this 
is wholly absent. The Eleatics after the time of 
Parmenides distinguish the sensible and the rational 
contemplation of things, but this distinction has with 
them only the same import as with Heracleitus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus; it is not the 
basis, but the consequence, of their metaphysical pro- 
positions, and is developed as little into a real theory 
of knowledge, as by the other physicists. Of the 
principle by which Socrates struck out a new way for 
philosophy—viz., that the investigation of . concepts 
must precede all knowledge of objects—we find no 
trace, neither in the explicit declarations of the 
Eleatics, nor in their scientific procedure. All that 
we know of them tends to confirm the view of Aris- 
totle, who regards Socrates as absolutely the first founder 
of the philosophy of the concept ; and seeks the imper- 
fect germ of that philosophy which can be detected in the 
earlier science, not in the Eleatics, but in Democritus, 
and to some extent also in the Pythagoreans.'! In the 


1 Part. Anim. i. 1 (sup. p. 185, 3); 
Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b, 17: Swxpa- 
tous 5 wept rds HOinks aperas mpary- 
parevoevou kal rep) robT wv dpifecbae 
KaOddov Cnroiyros mpdérov (ray yey 
yep puoikiy em) mixpdy Anudrpitos 
iparo pévoy kai dploard mws Td Oep- 


VOL. I. 


Hoy Kal rd Wuxpdy' of BE Mudarydperor 
mpérepoy mept tivwy dArlywv .. .) 
éxetvos edAdyus eChret 7d th éorw 
» . . bo ydp dori & rs by &rodoin 
Lwxpdrer Sinatws, rous 7 emaxtiKods 
Adyous kal 7d dplCecbar Kaddarov. 
Similarly iid. i. 6,987 b, 1; ef. 


cy 
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Eleatic system it is not the idea of knowing, but the 
concept of Being, that dominates the whole; and this 
system forms no exception to the dogmatism of the 
pre-Socratic philosophy of nature. We must therefore 
speaking generally, class the Eleatics among the 
Physicists, as was sometimes done even in ancient 
times ;' although in their material results they stand 
widely apart from the rest of the physical philosophers. 
Tn other respects, the historical position of this school, 
and its importance in the development of Greek thought, 
have been already considered in the introduction. 

xii. 9, 1086 b, 2; Phys. ii. 2, 194, ! Plut. Periel. c. 4; Sext. Math. 


i, a and what is quoted on p. vii. 5, inregard to Parmenides. 
550, 3. 
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